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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Indian Newspaper Reports, c1868-1942 
Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


Introduction 


Bombay, known as Mumbai since 1995, is the capital of the state of 
Maharashtra. It is the world’s most populated city, with an estimated population 
of 13 million and is the commercial and entertainment capital of India, housing 
the headquarters of the large Indian banks and Bollywood, India’s Hindi film and 
television industry. The early decades of the twentieth century were very 
significant in shaping the future of this modern metropolis. 


The town of Bombay was the East India Company's first port in 1668 and in 1687 
became the Company’s headquarters. During the American Civil War 
(1861-1865) the city became the world’s chief cotton trading market and the 


opening of the Suez canal in 1869 transformed it into one of the largest seaports 
on the Arabian Sea. 


By 1906 it had a population of one million, making it the second largest city after 
Calcutta. It was the capital of the Bombay Presidency and was a major base for 
the Indian independence movement — especially boycotts of non-Indian goods, 
the political activities of prominent moderates and their demands for Dominion 
status, the All India Home Rule League and the protests from the large migrant 
labour force such as the general strike of Bombay mill workers in January 1919. 
Later on, it was in Bombay that the Quit India movement was launched in August 
1942. After India’s independence in 1947 it became the capital of Bombay state. 


Criticism of British rule, British agents and the administration of justice throughout 
the Bombay Presidency increased in the period after 1880. Lord Ripon’s repeal 
of Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act in 1881 saw the abolition of the Press 
Commissionership. The relaxation in the attempted exercise of political control by 
the British over the press in India opened the way for vigorous debate on the 
future of India. The writings of the Indian intelligentsia found their way into an 
increasing number of new newspapers, Anglo-Indian and Vernacular. The 
increasingly active independence movement later formed into two separate 
camps in 1907. There was the Garam Dal (the extremists or “hot faction”) of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, who founded the Marathi daily Kesari (The Lion), and the 
Naram Dal of Gopal Krishna Gokhale (the moderates or “soft faction”). Gokhale 
was a Champion of public education and a mentor to men such as Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the future founder of Pakistan. Tilak was 


arrested and tried for sedition in 1908 after he had defended the Bengali youths 
who had killed a District Judge. “/n spite of the verdict of the Jury, | maintain that | 
am innocent. There are higher powers that rule the destiny of men and nations 
and it may be the will of providence that the cause which | represent may prosper 
more by my suffering than my remaining free”. These were his last words at his 
trial and they are now imprinted in the wall of Room No 46 at the Bombay High 
Court. The Press Act of 1914 only served to exacerbate problems with its 
imposition of even stricter censorship on the press. Any editor who disregarded 
the rules on what could be published was liable to find himself in prison. 


These reports of the Bombay newspapers, 1901-1921 cover landmarks in India’s 
history - the repercussions of Lord Curzon’s arrival as Viceroy in 1899, the 
partition of Bengal in 1905, the founding of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, the 
Press Act of 1914, Gandhi's arrival in Bombay in 1915, the new Government of 
India Act and Rowlatt Act of 1919, the Amritsar Massacre of the same year and 
the growth in the demand for Home Rule. 


Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, founder of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, and a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council from 1893, is recognised as a 
significant figure in Indian history. He is Known as ‘the Father of Municipal 
Government in Bombay’. He had been municipal commissioner in 1873 and was 
chairman of the Municipal Council in 1884-5 and again in 1905. He had been 
responsible for drafting the Bombay Municipal Act of 1872 setting out the duties 
of the municipal corporation in key areas such as sanitation and health, the water 
supply, the creation and maintenance of roads, the management of hospitals, 
refuse collection and disposal, sewerage, cemeteries, crematoria, parks, public 
spaces, beaches and building works. When Gandhi arrived in India from South 
Africa, Mehta presided over the public meeting held to welcome him. He was 
twice President of the reception committee when the Congress sessions met in 
Bombay in 1899 and 1904. Mehta had also presided over the Congress meeting 
in Calcutta in 1890. In his dual role of political activist and newspaper owner 
Mehta made his English language weekly into an important nationalist voice of its 
time documenting the political upheavals of a volatile pre-independent India. 


The Indian National Congress, formed in 1885, was comprised chiefly of 
members of the western-educated professional elite. The very first meeting of 
Congress was in Bombay. Public opinion had started to turn against the British 
government of India and it sought to represent the views of the populace from 
both urban and rural areas. There was an undercurrent of feeling that British rule 
was unfair and this is reflected in the newspaper reports contained in this 
collection. Agitation and disturbances in the streets were common and the media 
played a huge role in re-enforcing feelings of real and imagined grievances. 
Congress during the first two decades of the twentieth century continued to be a 
moderating influence with the professional elites Keeping the upper hand. 


During the First World War the newspaper reports provide a good indication of 
the mixed reactions to Indian involvement in the conflict. The Indian National 
Congress decided that the cause of Indian Independence would be best served 
by helping the British Empire as much as possible — but many people in India 
disagreed. Despite this, 800,000 troops fought in the various different theatres of 
conflict. Some 1.5 million volunteered to fight. Tilak was released from prison in 
Burma in 1914. He re-united with his fellow nationalists and rejoined the Indian 
National Congress in 1916. 


With lots of Indian soldiers fighting on behalf of the British Empire there were 
growing demands for Dominion status for India. The All India Home Rule League 
was founded in 1916 by Annie Besant, Muhammed Ali Jinnah and Tilak to 
demand self government for India. Jinnah headed up the League’s Bombay 
branch. Although Tilak was a critic of Gandhi's strategy of non-violence, in his 
later years he mellowed considerably and favoured political dialogue and 
discussion as an effective way to obtain political freedom for India. Gandhi paid 
his respects at Tilak’s cremation in Bombay in 1920 along with 200,000 people. 


The Government of India Act of 1919 was passed by the British to enable more 
Indians to participate in the government of India. The Act provided for a dual form 
of government whereby in each province some areas of government were 
answerable to a Provincial Council and other areas of government remained 
under the control of the Viceroy. The Indian National Congress was unhappy at 
these reforms and condemned them, believing they did not go far enough in 
political reform. 


Mahatma Gandhi returned to India from South Africa in 1915. His struggle from 
this point to 1921, when he was invested with executive authority on behalf of the 
Indian National Congress, can be followed in these newspaper reports. He 
believed that Indian independence could be obtained not by violence but by non- 
cooperation and peaceful resistance and under his leadership the National 
Congress was reorganised with the goal of “Swaraj” (self rule). As part of his 
strategy he adopted the “swadeshi’ policy, the aim of which was to boycott 
foreign made goods, especially British goods. He also encouraged Indians to 
wear homespun cloth (khadi) and to actually spin the material themselves in 
support of the independence movement. He took a major role as peacemaker 
after the Amritsar massacre on April 1919 when innocent civilians were 
massacred in the Jallianwala Bagh near the Golden Temple in the Punjab by 
British troops. After the disturbances at Chauri Chaura in Uttar Pradesh in 
February 1922 when Gandhi felt that his movement was becoming violent he 
called off the campaign of civil disobedience. He was arrested in March 1922 for 
sedition and was sentenced to six year’s imprisonment of which he only served 
two owing to ill health. He spent most of the 1920s out of the limelight but 
returned to prominence in 1928 when he resumed his campaign for Indian 
independence and for Home Rule. 


The Rowilatt Act of 1919 was passed by the British to extend “emergency 
measures after the end of the First World War and was aimed at controlling 
public unrest. It singled out the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab as “centres 
of dangerous conspiracy”. It had powers to imprison without trial any person 
suspected of terrorism in India. It caused great upheaval and Gandhi among. 
other leaders was extremely critical of the Act. It was to lead to the massacre at 


Amritsar when two leaders of the Congress were arrested and a demonstration 
took place. 


As well as much on political life in India, there is also lots of information to be 
found on advances in communications and living standards in the country which 
had begun in the late nineteenth century, with the construction of major roads 
linking the main cities and regions and the development of the railway system. 
An enormous amount of detail about the impact of the railways can be found in 
the newspaper reports together with information on the expansion of education, 
the increase in industrialisation, the growth of agriculture and the development of 
the first suburbs. 


Indian Newspaper Reports 


The Indian Newspaper Reports from the Asia, Pacific and Africa Department at 
the British Library, constitute an important series to be found in the Record 
Department Papers of the Oriental and India Office Collections. The reports 
consist of abstracts taken from Anglo-Indian and Vernacular newspapers for the 
various different regions of India. 


The reports were completed weekly and consist of typewritten abstracts of the 
contents of Indian newspapers with some extracts, translated by an official 
translator whose name is given at the end of the week’s report. An extremely 
wide variety of newspapers was looked at weekly, ensuring that a wide spectrum 
of ideas, views and politics was addressed. The reports list the languages of the 
newspapers, where the papers were published, with a note on the number of 
issues published, how often and the name, age and religion of the editor. 


Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


The newspaper reports for Bombay included in Part 7 cover the years 1901-1921 
and complete those for Bombay started in Part 6. The abstracts and extracts 
contained in the reports will provide scholars with an invaluable insight into Indian 
social and political events, urban and rural conditions, criticisms of the British 
government, popular protest and the development of nationalist feelings. 


The lists of Native Papers (from 1913 called Indian Papers) contain around 165 
newspapers each week (over twice as many as those of the average list in 

Part 6), divided into the following languages: English; Anglo-Gujarati; Anglo- 
Kanarese; Anglo-Marathi; Anglo-Portuguese; Anglo-Sindi; Anglo-Urdu; English, 


Marathi and Gujarati; English, Marathi and Kanarese; Gujarati; Hindi; Kanarese; 
Marathi; Sindi; Urdu; Marathi and Kanarese; Marathi and Urdu; Portuguese and 
Konkani. The largest amount of papers consulted are in Marathi and Gujarati. In 
-the early years of this part the report for each week has a list of the papers 
consulted but by the latter part the list is only given at the beginning of each year. 


Extracts from the lists for the weeks ending 2 April 1910 and 29 March 1913 will 
give an idea of the names of papers listed, the editors and the circulation figures: 


English 
Indu of Bombay Bombay Daily John Wallace, C of E, 

English, Age 50 1,000 
East and West Bombay Monthly Behramji Merwanj 

Malobari 

Parsi, Age 55 1,000 
Anglo-Gujarati 
Gujarati Bombay Weekly Manilal Ichchharam 

Desai 

Hindu, Age 32 8,000 
Anglo-Sindi 
Sindhi Sukkur Weekly Mulchand 

Bhagchand 

Hindu, Age 34 1,000 
Sindi 
Zemindar Gazette Mirpur 

Khas Weekly Gurudinomal 

Tahilsing 

Sadarangani 

Hindu, Age 31 600 
Marathi 
Pudhari Baroda Weekly Vasudev Purshottam 

Sathe 

Hindu, Age 32 1,000 


Urdu 


Muftide Rozgar Bombay Weekly Haji Mahomed 
Hussain 
Muhamedan, Age 43 600 


Gujarati 
Satsang Surat Weekly Chunilal Bapuji Modi 
Hindu, Age 61 1,500 
Hindi 
Bharat Bombay Weekly Gaurishankar Jugal 
Kishore 
Brahmin, Age 30 400 
Hindi Jain Bombay Weekly Kasturchand 
Jbavarchand Jain 
Hindu, Age 25 600 


By 1921 circulation figures of Bengal newspaper reports had grown 
tremendously as the Indian population became more literate as the figures given 
below illustrate. It should also be noted that some papers were discontinued over 
the years and new papers were added. 


English 
Servant of India Poona Weekly V S Shriniwas 

Shastn 

Hindu, Age 48 2,000 
Anglo-Gujaratii 
Gujarati Bombay Weekly V S Shrinowas 

Shastn 

Hindu, Age 48 19,003 
Gujarati 
Navijan Ahmedabad Weekly Mohandas 


Karamchand Ghandi 
Hindu, Age 53 23,000 


Marathi 


Sandesh Bombay Daily Achyut Balvant 
Kolhatkar : 
Hindu, Age 41 7,000 


The contents of the abstracts for each week are divided into the following 
sections: 


Politics and the Public Administration 
Legislation 

Education 

Railways 

Municipalities 

Native States 

Intelligence extracted from the Press 


The early reports such as those for 1901 and 1905 contain mostly detail 
concerning social and economic conditions and give only an intimation of the 
problems to come. Topics include: 


e Agrarian problems and news from the Forestry Department 
e Bombay Legislative Council 

e Indian National Congress 

e Famine and orphanages 

e Indian budget 

e Indian census 

e Spirit of Independence in European countries 

e News on colleges and schools and related conferences 

e Extravagance of native chiefs 

e Land Revenue Bill 

e Lord Curzon speeches , 

e Visit of Lord Northcote to Kathiawar 

e Dacoities in Dharwar 

e Visit of Prince of Wales 

e Protest meetings against Lord Curzon’s Convocation Address 
e Railway grievances 

e Housing problems 


e Proposed demolition of Hindu temples by the Bombay City Improvement Trust 


e Oppression of Muhammedans by the Hindu authorities of Mundi 

e Riots by mill-hands in Bombay 

e Complaints about British rule in India, the possibility of India’s political 
regeneration and “Swadeshi’ meetings 

e Hospitals 


e Sind politics — usually a large section dealing with all kind of matters relating to 


the area 


e Partition of Bengal 


By 1910 the topics to be found in the papers start to reflect wider feelings of 
unrest and the growth of discontentment against British rule in India with articles — 
on topics such as: 


e How can India be regenerated? 

e Warnings to white colonials to beware of the future 

e Workings of the new Press Act of1914 

e Training of Anglo-Indian officials 

e Treatment of political prisoners 

e Oppression in the state of Idar 

e Hostile attitude of Parsi newspapers to Moslems 

e Disturbances at sittings of the All India Moslem League 


By 1921, with the influence of Gandhi and the introduction of the Rowlatt Act, the 
amount of space devoted to political agitation, nationalism, Home Rule and 
Gandhi had expanded enormously and large sections under Politics on Non- 
Cooperation, British Rule, the Governor, Indian Reforms and the Press Act were 
featured. Subjects included are: 


e Appeal to the public to agitate for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act 

e Comments on letters from Gandhi to the press regarding agitation 

e Comments by Tilak on non-Brahmin representation on the council 

e Calls for the Press Act to be repealed 

e Bombay’s government's attitude to non-cooperation and their warnings of 
revolution in India 

e Extracts from Gandhi's letters on a wide range of topics including non- 
cooperation, civil disobedience, the Afghan war, the moderates 

e Reports on interviews between the Viceroy and Gandhi 


The following extracts provide an idea of the richness of the material: 


The report for the week ending 20 April 1913 includes the following comments 
from the Dnyan Prakash concerning the formation of a United India League: 


“At the last session of the Moslem League held at Lucknow the Honourable Mr 
Shafi made a suggestion for the formation of an United India League wherein all 
creeds and castes would join hands. Now that the Honourable gentleman has 
addressed a letter to the press urging the same idea, we should like to point out 
that there is no necessity for organising a new body, for we have already 
amongst us the India National Congress which has been carrying on its 
propaganda on strictly constitutional and unsectarian lines. The Muhammedans 
would do well to join it in the interests of all concerned....” 


The same paper in the newspaper report ending 27 May 1916 comments on 
home rule agitation which had grown during the First World War: 


“.... Because small demands of the Congress and of other institutions were 
systematically ignored, the Home Rule agitation has received such an impetus 
now. So long it was said that political agitation was carried on by a handful of 
educated men but those who read the proceedings of the Congress and of the 
Legislative Councils will see the wide public character of our movement. 
Merchants want Home Rule for commercial purposes. Other professionals want 
Home Rule as it would encourage their professions.... The demand for Home 
Rule is becoming universal in this manner in India and the present war has made 
it quite an insistent question....” 


The report for the week ending 14 March 1920 includes the following from the 
Gujarati concerning amendments to the Press Act of 1914: 


“Commenting upon the assurance given in the Imperial Legislative Council by Sir 
William Vincent that the Press Act will be amended, the Gujarati remarks: The 
most objectionable portion of the Press Act is that section of it which enumerates 
the offences under the Act. As long as that section stands intact the Press will 
have to dance to the tune of the bureaucrats or the judges, in spite of any 
amendments that might be carried out as suggested by Sir Shivaswami lyar....” 


The report for the week ending 13 August 1921 includes the following from 
Young India giving Gandhi's views on the non-Cooperation movement and the 
use of violence: 


‘| have never believed and | do not now believe that the end justifies the means. 
On the contrary it is my firm conviction that there is an intimate connection 
between the end and the means so much so that you cannot achieve a good end 
by bad means.... | am fully aware that | am trying a most dangerous experiment 
— that of inducing thousands of Mussalmans and for that matter, Hindus too, to 
become and remain strictly non-violent...” 


Liz Sargut 
April 2008 


TECHNICAL NOTE 
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; 8 | Bombay East Indian ...; Do. eco) | Gs ..| J. L, Brito; East Indian; 72 pee 800 
4 | Commercial Gazette .| Sukkur «| Do, ...| Abdul Aziz Sheikh Mahomed Suleman ; 200 
Muhammadan ; 43. 
5 | Daily Gazette .+.| Karachi .+»| Daily .| 8. Lumpton ; Englishman ; 36 .| 8,500 to 
. 4,000 
EB ‘ 
6 | Deccan Ryot .| Poona .»»| Weekly ...| A.B. Latthe, M.A., LL.B.; Jain ; 44 800 
7 | Home Ruler ..-| Karachi oo ...| Durgadas B. Advani; Hindu (Amil) ; 35 ... 500 
' 8 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay +e} Do ...| Kamadkshi Natardjan, B.A.; Hindu (Ma- 650 
. drdsi Brahmin) ; 48. 
9 | Mahratta .--| Poona ik. a ...| Damodar Vishwandth Gokhale, B.A.., 700 
LL.B. ; Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 33. 
10 | New Times ...| Karachi .«+| Daily ...| Tikamdas Khemchand Jeswdni, M,A.;} 800 
Hindu (Lohdna) ; 23. 
11 | Servant of India -| Poona -+| Weekly ...| ¥- S. Shrinivas Shaéstri; Hindu (Madrdsi) 2,000 
Brahman); 46. 
12 | Sind Advocate .+| Sukkur aan ...) Mulchand Virumal; Hindu (Bhurdni) ; 250 
25. 
13 | Sind Moslem wae: _ ee ...| Abdul Aziz Sheikh Mahomed Suleman ; 200 
Muhammadan; 43. 
14 | Sind Observer we] Kardchi .«-| Bi-weekly ...| &. L. Atkinson ; European ; 55 aes 750 
15 | Sunday Tatler «»»| Bombay .»-| Woekly ...| C. 8. Menon ; Hindu ;.61 "| 500 
16 | Young India oa Do. »»-| Bi-weekly | E. K. Telang ; Hindu (Sdrasvat); 42. ...| 1,000 
AnaLo-GusaRa’T!I, 
17 | A’ry& Prakash .| Baroda »+-| Weekly ...| Motilal Tribhovandds, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 1,000 
(Bania) ; 48. 
18 | Bombay Mazdéh .»-| Bombay eco DO. ...| sorab Sheriar Irani ; Parsi ; 32 aa 600 
19 , Dnydn Prakash -| Rajkot .-+| Fortnightly .| Tribhovandas Damodardés; ~- Hindu 500 
(Lohana) ; 36. 
20 | Gujarati .»-| Bombay oe} Weekly ...| Manilél Ichchhd4rdm Desdi ; Hindu (Bania) ;} 17,600 
. 36. 
21 | Gujarat Mitra .--| Surat eee Do, ...| Uttamra4m Umedrdmin Reshamwila; Hindu} 1,100 
: (Dashalad Bania) ; 42. 
: 22 | Gujarati Punch -»-| Ahmedabad ooo DOe ...| Somél4l Mangalddés Shah; Hindu (Mesri| 8,600 
Bania); 42. 
93 | Hindi Punch ...| Bombay = ae ...| Burjorji NavrojiApakhtyér; Pérsi;61 ...; 516 
. 24 | Hindusthan oe ta eco} Do. ...| Natvarl4l Damodardas Parikh, M.A.; Hindu} 1,600 
(Bania); 30. 
. 25 | Hindusth4n and Akhbér-e-| Do. .«+| Daily sii Do. do. vee] 2,500 
Soudagar. | 
26 | J4m-e-Jamshed wa ee | Do. ...| Phirozshéh Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A.;| 6,500 
Parsi; 43. 
27 | Kaiser-i-Hind ok De ...| Weekly ...| Erachshaw Rustomji Hirji Behedin ; Parsi;} 5,400 
35. 
28 | Kéthidwdér Times | Rajkot .»+| Bi-weekly ...| Trikamji Govindji Kotak ; Hindu (Lohdna); 800 
PS 89. 
29 | Parsi-Sansdr | Karachi eo-| Weekly ...| Jehéngir Framroze Panthkey ; Parsi; 80 ... 800 
‘ 30 | Praja Bandhu ...| Ahmedabad” oes| DOe ...| Jagjivand4s §. Trivedi; Hindu (Shriméli} 2,700 
Bek ~ | Brdhman); 40. 4 
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on the Reform Bill 


3 on the Memorandum of the amen ot State issued waa 
with ‘the Reform Bill . 


Disapproval of Lord Selborne as 'Obiirinan of the J oint Parliamentary 
ommittee to consider the Indian Reform Bill . ... 


Government distrust the Indian people ' ; poe 
Proposed reform of the Viceroy’s Executive Council . . . 


Police : 
Alleged sale of 2, 000 girls in Kathiéwar owing tofamine . ‘Gao 
Complaint against the recovery of the cost of the punitive — from the 
inhabitants of Udatare (Satara) . 
Press Act : 
Comments on the recent operation of the — in the Madras Presidency. 
Comments on the representation of the Press Association of India 
regarding the operation of the— . ' ‘ ‘ ; 
Public Service: 
Comments on the appointment of Mr. Ghosal as Commissioner, N. D. 


Comments on the Government’s reply to low-paid pensioner’s prayer 


for war allowance . ; : et ee 
Educated Indians should be given posts of acting sergeants in the 
S. & T. Corps . . i ‘ . 
Protest against selection of European candidates for the Imperial 
Police Service. : ; ; , 
Sind : 
Complaint about the form in which the court summons in — are 
addressed. :; , , ; ' , 
Reflections on the recent operation of the Press Actin— ._. 
Sind and the Reform Scheme ' : 
War : 


Allies should not insist upon the surrender of the ex-Kaiser. : 
Comments on His Majesty the King’s message on the signing of the 


Peace treaty . : ; ; 

Comments on the Peace with Germany ; 

Comments on the sinking of the German fleet at Scapa Flow 

India and the peace... ; : ' 

Protest against sending out more British troops toIndia_ . 

The Allies and the fate of Turkey. : 
MUNICIPALITIES— | : 


The acuteness of the housing problem in Bombay city j iss 
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3,500 to 
4,000 


800 
500 
650 


700 
800 
2,000 


250 
200 


750 
500 
1,000 


1,000 


600 
500 


17,600 
1,100 
8,600 

516 
1,600 
2,500 
6,500 
5,400 

800 

800 
2,700 


No, Name of Publication. | Where Prblished. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
E\NGLISH, 
1 | Bombay Chronicle ...| Bombay .»»| Daily ..| Syed Abdulla Brelyi ; Muhammadan ; 97 ... 
2 Do. co «= .»»| Weekly ose Do, do. od 
8 | Bombay East Indian ...| Do. a ...| J. L. Brito; East Indian ; 72 eee 
4 | Commercial Gazette .| Sukkur wh DO ...| Abdul Aziz Sheikh Mahomed Suleman ; 
Muhammadan ; 43. 
5 | Daily Gazette .»-| Karachi .++| Daily ...| 8. Lumpton ; Englishman ; 36 ‘nil 
6 | Deccan Ryot ..| Poona & Weekly ...| A. B. Latthe, M.A., LL.B.; Jain ; 44 jae 
7 | Home Ruler ..-| Karachi oo ie ...| Durgadas B. Advani; Hindu (Amil); 35 ... 
8 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay ee ie) ...| Kamaékshi Natardjan, B.A.; Hindu (Ma- 
dra4si Brahmin) ; 48. 
9 | Mahratta ..-| Poona a oo ...| Damodar Vishwandth Gokhale, B.A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 33. 
10 | New Times .-| Karachi «+| Daily ...| Likamdas Khemchand Jeswaini, M.A. ; 
Hindu (Lohdna) ; 23. 
11 | Servant of India --+| Poona .+»| Weekly ...| ¥» §. Shrinivds Shastri; Hindu (Madrasi 
Bradhman); 46. 
12 | Sind Advocate «| Sukkur ool D0, ..) Mulchand Virumal; Hindu (Bhurdani) ; 
25. 
13 | Sind Moslem caer a ae ...| Abdul Aziz Sheikh Mahomed Suleman ; 
Muhammadan; 43. 
14 | Sind Observer .«+| Kardéchi ...| Bi-weekly ...| HE, L. Atkinson ; European ; 55 vee 
15 | Sunday Tatler .»»| Bombay eel Weekly ...| C. 8. Menon ; Hindu ;.61 fel 
16 | Young India oof §=—@. 00 .»-| Bi-weekly ...| EP. K. Telang ; Hindu (Sdérasvat); 42... 
Anaio-GusaRa’tI, | 
17 | A’ry& Prakdsh Baroda wee] Weekly ...| Motil4l Tribhovandds, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 48. 
18 | Bombay Mazéh ...| Bombay ~ ...| Sorab Sheriar Irdni ; Parsi ; 32 i 
19 | Dnydén Prakdsh ..-| Rajkot ---| Fortnightly ..| Tribhovandds Damodardés; ~ Hindu 
(Lohadna) ; 36. 
20 | Gujarati .»-| Bombay oo) Weekly .».| Manil4l Ichchhd4ra4m Desai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 
: 36. 
21 | Gujarat Mitra .--| Surat eo} Do, ...| Uttamram Umedrdm Reshamwila; Hindu 
(Dashalad Bania) ; 42. 
22 | Gujarati Punch .-.| Ahmedabad oa. oe .»-| Somaél4l] Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesri 
Bania); 42. 
23 | Hindi Punch .»-| Bombay eee} Do. ...| Burjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi;61_... 
24 | Hindusthan ot ee ecof Dd ...| Natvarlél Damodardds Parikh, M.A.; Hindu 
(Bania); 30. 
25 | Hindusthan and Akhbér-e-} Do. .++| Daily ese Do. xe ie eee 
Soudagar. 
26 | J4m-e-Jamshed a ae w-| Do. ...| Phirozsh4h Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A; 
| Parsi; 43, 
27 | Kaiser-i-Hind of Do, .».| Weekly ...| Hrachshaw Rustomji Hirji Behedin ; Parsi ; 
35. 
28 | Kdéthidwdr Times | RAjkot -»-| Bi-weekly .».| Trikamji Govindji Kotak ; Hindu (Lohaéna); 
) 39. 
29 | Paérsi-Sansér eof Kardchi ooo) Weekly ...| Jehangir Framroze Paénthkey ; Parsi; 80 ... 
$0 | Praja Bandhu ...| Ahmedabad” >| Dow »».| Jagjivand4s §. Trivedi; Hindu (Shriméli 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


‘wee] Meherjibhéi Pélanji Médon ; Parsi; 59 ...| 6,500 “Fy 
ees Do. do. eee 5,500 ae 
S4nj Vartam4n ee} Do, ove} Daily eee] Rustamji N. Vatcha-Gandhi ; Parsi; 52...) 7,000. 
Surya’ Prakash cee Surat soo} Weakly ceo} Nagindds Déy4bhéi; Hindu (Nagar Bania) ; 600 - 
Stock Exchange News ...| Bombay se} Do, wed Mee ere see 
“Wathdér ooo] Navsari «| Do, ..»| Saivad Mahomed Saiyad Alli; Muham- 400 
madan ; 22. 
AnGto-KaNnaREsEz, 
87 | Chandrodays ooo} Dhdrwar ove] Weekly ved - Honnépurmath ; Hindu (Lingdyat); 700 
me 88 | Vibhékar veo] Belgaum ik ih ...| Panditépa Réyépa Ohikodi, B.A.; Hindu] 300 
Bee (Lingdyat) ; 33. 
ENGLISH, KaNARESE 
AND Mana’rHt. 
89 | Kénara News ..-| Kumta (KAnara) ...| Fortnightly ...| Krishna Keshav Shenvi; Hindu (Goud) 400 
Saraswat Brahmin); 49. 
AnGro-Manra‘THI, 
40 | Dnydnodays .««| Bombay -+| Weekly ...| Manohar Krishna Uzgare ; Christain ; 34... 660 
41 | Dny4n Prakdsh «| Poona (and Bom-| Daily .»»| Anant Vindyak Patwardhan ; Hindu (Chit-| 2,000 
| bay). pawan Brahman) ; 47. 
| 42 Dny4én Prakash eee Do. see Weekly eee Do, do, eee 2,000 
43 | Hindu Missionary .»-| Bombay a: DM ...| Gajanan Bhaskar Vaidya, B.A. (Pdéthare 450 


Prabhu) ; 50. 


44 | Indu Prakash oof Do. eee| Daily «| Damodar Sdval4rd4m Yande; Hindu} — 2,000 
(Mardtha); 57. 

45 | Jdgaruk eee} Poona .- | Weekly ...| Valchand Ramchand Kothari, B.A. (Jain);; 1,700 
26. 


46 | JAgriti ...| Baroda ovo} " DO. ...| Bhagavantrio Balavantréo PaAlekar; 700 
Maratha ; 31. 


47 | Pragati and Jinvijay —_..} Belgaum ...| Fortnightly ...| Anna Babaji Latthe ; Jain; 33 ioe 300 
48 | Subodh Patrika -++| Bombay soo| Weekly | Dwarkanéth G, Vaidya; Hindu (Gold- 500 

smith) ; 42, ; 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE, 


49 | O Anglo-Lusitano ..| Bombay .+e| Weekly | W. F. Pais ; Goanese ; 38 cal 500 


AnGtLo-SmInpHi. 


50 | Frontier Gazette .««| Jacobabad ...| Weekly vi Vishindés Prénjainmal; Hindu (Bhitia);| 500 
61 | Hind Visi ...] Hyderabad (Sind)...| Daily ...| Jethmal Parsrém ; Hindu (Amil);42 ...{ 1,000 
52 | Larkina Gazette | Larkdna ees} Weekly .»| Tahilr4m Mulchand Tavarmalani ; sini 500 
(Amil) ; 30, 
58 | Sirtdhi ...{ Sukkur ...| Bi-weekly ,»«| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Bhurani);46 ...| 800 
6a | Sind Upkirak =~ ° ...| Shikérpur __...| Monthly ..| Bhai Mohandés Ghansh4mdés; Hindul 300 
: : 7 (Bhatia); 57. 
a 55 | Sind Vasi i Hyderabad (Sind)...| Daily .».| Kamalsing Pahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 +s} 1,000 
‘ ) 56 | Sookhree seed Karéohi woo] Weekly. ...| Jamatmal Lélchand; Hindu (Chaprdo) ; 500 


| 44, 


Alas .-.| Bombay eve] Weekly eve Henry Anthony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 88 . 500 
Manuel] Anastaz Fernandes ; Goanese ; 47 . 
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me R GugaRa’ TI, i - a 
pag) 59 | Akhbér-e-Isl4m ...| Bombay ..| Daily -——~—s«s| Kui Tamil K4zi Muhammad Porbundari;| 1,500 es 
ibs i Muhammadan ; 49. : y 
60 | Anavil Sevak .++| Surat ..-| Monthly w++| Dayalji — Desai; Hindu (Anavil} 2,500 : 
Brahman); 43. mi, 
61 | Baroda Vartamdn ...| Baroda -»»| Weekly eo| Javerbhéi Déddbhdi Patel; Hindu 1,500 | 
(Lewa Patidar) ; 49. ; 
62 | Bombay Samachar .+-| Bombay .«+| Daily oad —— Minocheher-Homji,B.A.:| 3,500 
i TSl ; 
63 | Broach Mitra +e) Broach «| Weekly ...| Trikaml4l Harinéth Thdkor; Hindu (Brah- 600 
| ma Kshatri) ; 37. ; 
64 | Broach Samachar eel DO, | Do, e»e| Jehangirji Ardeshir Gandhi ; Parsi ; = 500 
65 | Chitramay& Jagat »..| Poona ...| Monthly ...| Shankar Narhar Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth! 1,500 
Brdhman) ; 43. | 
66 | Deshi Mitra eee} Surat .».| Weekly one - 2 Maganlal ; Hindu (Shr4wak Bania); 1,900 
| 
' 67 Deshodaya seit DOs see Do. tr Prabhushankar Narbhérdin Vyas ; : Hindu 500 
(Nagar Brahman); 28. 
68 | Hind Vijay% »»+| Baroda | Do. .».| Dayabhéi Kasand4és; Hindu (Shrdwak) 1,000 
: Bania) ; 53. 
| 
69 | Hitechhu wes} Kardchi idk ...| Haril4l Valji Thékur; Hindu (Audich 100 > 
Brahman) ; 32, | 
70 | Kaira Vartamd4n ...| Kaira od ae ..|Somachand Panachand; Hindu (Jain 500 
Bania) ; 43, 
| 
71 | Kéthidwdr Samachar ...| Ahmedabad | Do. ...| Bhaishankar Chhaganlal; Hindu (Bréh- 500 
man); 48. | 
72 | Loka Mitra «| Bombay .»-| Bi-weekly ..-| Kalkhosru Manekji Minochar-Homiji, 600 
Parsi; 44. | : 
q 
¥ 73 | Navsdri Patrika .«-| Navsdri ...| Weekly ...| Harivallabhd4s  Prdnjivand4és Pérekh;, 430 
74 | Political Bhomiyo ...| Ahmedabad seo «= DO ...| Nurkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 60...) 1,400 
75 | Praja Pokdr ool Surat cook: cae ...| Uttamra4m Umedrim Reshamwala ; ares 700 
Bania ; 42. 
76 | Shri Saydji Vijays ...| Baroda a ...| Ménekl4l Amb4rém Doctor; Hindu(Dashal 4,206 | 
a | Shrimali i Bania) ; 41, 
77 | Surat Akhbar ...|- Surat val Do. ...| Pirozsh4h Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 44 4 | 600 = 
78 | Vivechak ...| Liachhras ii Monthly wae Chaganlél Naranbhaéi Mesri; Hindu 500 4 
Rajpipla State). | (Bhavsar) ; 34, : , } 
- Gugara’tI AND Hinv1. . a 
79 | Jain ...| Bhavnagar »+») Weekly .«.| Devchand Damji ; Hindu (Bania);82 .,.| 1,800 
HInp1. | | . 
80 | Chitramay% Jagat ...| Poona ...| Monthly ..| RAmchandr’ Vdsudeo Joshi; Hindu) 1,000 : 
: : (Deshasth Brahman) ; 33. ; 
: 
81 Jain Mitra ...| Surat ...| Weekly .» | Ishwarl4l Karand4s Kapadia (Oswad Shri- 1,250 ae 
wak) ; 31, “i 
g2 | Shri Venkateshwar ..-| Bombay -+.| Daily es — Chakrawarti (Bengali BrAdhmin) ; ; 1,000 a 
83 | Shri Venkateshwar Samé-] Do, ...| Weekly sii Do. do vee} 7,000 3 
char. | aus : : ; 
3 ie Sh has * ae vi ‘ 
84 | Sindhu Samachar ...) Karachi | Do. ...| Pandit Sidheshwar Totéram ; 36 ool) TOR es ma 
7 | een one 
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-s-| Bijapur | eset Weekly ..| G BR. Mannur; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 i 
: man); 52, : ee 
Dharwar ecof DO. ~ ys} Krishn4ji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hind 800 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 46. 
a De al Dow v| Imémsaheb walad Rajesaheb CKilledar;} 200 
Muhammadan. 
io: soe] Daily ..-| M. N. Tembe (Karhdda Brahman); 38 ...} 1,200 
eos] © DO. «| Weekly eee Do, do. o 950 
-»| Gadag (Dhérwar)...j Do. -«|Ganeshprasid Mahdvirpraséd; Hindu 80 
(Kanoja Brdhman); 18. | | 
«| Dhdérwar or «| Vasudevacharya Shrinivasacharya Kerur, | 1,000 “9 
| Pleader ; Hindu (Vaishnava Brahmin) ; 51. 
...| Poona ...| Fortnightly ...| Vishnu Waman Bapatshastri; Hindu} 1,000 
(Chitpavan Brahman) ; 48. ieee 
...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly e| Tulsidas Govind Joshi; Hindu mene 250 
desh). Bréhmin) ; 29. 
ove Do. «| Do. ..| Shankar Hari Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman); 31. 
.».| Ratndgiri om ie > .% oe 7% Dharmaréj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 425 
>| Belgaum | oa a .-| Hari Bhikéji Sd4mant; Hindu (Gaud 930 
: Saraswat Brahman); 57. 
-++| Isl4mpur (Sdétdra)...| Fortnightly | Vishnu Sitérdin Athalye; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Brahman) ; 32. 
---| Belgaum .»o| Weekly | Abaji Rémchandr&é Sdvant; Hindu} 5409 
(Maratha); 56. 
ee, 99 | Chitramay& Jagat -»+| Poona .»-| Monthly | Ramohandr’ Vasudey Joshi; Hinduj 10,000 be 
pee : _ (Deshasth Brahman) ; 33. 
gt 100 | Daily Report ..|Chopda  (BAst| Weekly ..| Motilél Fattulél; Hindu Goud Brahmin to 80 
a , Khandesh). (Marwadi); 36. 7 
a | * 101 | Dharma Vichdér va Mod) Wai (Sétéra) «| Do. .»-| Damodar eae Lele ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 50 
SN ) 102 | Din Mitra... .»-| Somthd4na (Ahmed-| Do. ...| Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 32 . 985 
Dee nagar). 
at 108 | Dn ar w«.| Kolhé w| Do, ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Gaud| 550 
a . | =o eg | Saraswat Brahman); 54, | 
2 104 | Gorakshana ...| Bombay me - hails ee 
3 “ : 105 | Hasya Vinod | Do. --| Do. ...| Vishwanath Purshottam Pendharkar ; Hindu 560 . 
oe | | | (Karhada Brahmin) ; 42. 
106 | Hitachintak ...| Satara i ...| Balkrishna Ganesh Abhyankar Hinduj 1930 
ae | | (Chitp4wan Brahman); 21. 
one ae 107 | Jagad Vritt «.| Bombay cool Os «| Ramchandr4 Ganpatrdo Desai Patiebee 7,525 
a ae | Prabhu) ; 32. 
SS 
, ES a aye ’ Brahman); 35. ” 
‘aaa 3 ‘ 109 | Kesari : +} Poona «| Do, -.| Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A.;} 30,000 
Ne ee a ) | | ee bes 
| $40 ] Khdndesh Vaibhay =. | Dhulis (West Khén-| Do. | Yadav Balkrishn Bahdlkar; Hindu| 500 
ee desh). | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 58, 
i Poona eeeese | eeetes 
Sétéra Weekly ..| R4machandra. Balvant Bhonsle ; 
(Maratha) ; 34. 
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Edition. 


 Khénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 58... 


tion, 
MaratTai1—concluded, 
113 | Nasik Vritt ooo} Nasik woe) Weekly .. | Rangndth Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 200 
Brahman) ; 39. 
114 | Pandhari Mitra .»-| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Do. »»-| Govind Sakharam Bidkar; Hindu (Desh- 100 
pur). asth Brahmin); 55. 
115 | Prabodh Chandrika -»-| Jalgaon (Hast Khén-| Do, .».| Nardyan Narsinh Phadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
; Brdhman); 66, 
116 | Prakdsh oe] Satara ee} Do. .».| HAMchandr’ Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 350 
pawan Brahman); 43. 
117 | Raéjakdéran »es| Poona wt De ...| Sitaram Keshay Damle, B.A., LL.B.; 400 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 35. 
118 | Rastra Hittaishi «| Do, ~~ oe »s.| HAMchandra Vishnu Phadtare (Chitpdwan 500 
Brahman) ; 24. 
119 | Sandesh e++| Bombay ws.| Daily ...| Achyut Balvant Kolhatkar; Hindu (Chit-| 6,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 39. 
120 | Saty& Shodhak oo} Ratnagiri eee) Weekly ».| Krishn4ji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 900 
Brahman) ; 34. 
121 | Shivaji Vijay -»+| Sholapur wo} Do. ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Deomule; Hindu 700 
(Lingaéyat) ; 33. 
122 | Shold4pur Bamachér nel §=DOs “we ae --| Vithal Narsdppa atkal; Hindu (Telgu 500 
Mali); 38. | | 
123 | Shri Say4ji Vijay’ e+-| Bombay eee} Do. «| Damodar Sdvidram  Yande; MHindu; 65,000 
(Maratha) ; 57. 
124 | Shri Shé4hu oe] SAtdra oe ».| Vishnti Ramkrishna Dhavyle; Hindu) 825 
(Karhdida Brahman) ; 22, 
125 | Shubh Suchak eee! Do. sock. SOs .».| Dattéatray’ Ramchandr&é Chitale; Hindu 250 
(ChitpA4wan Bréhman); 4C. 
126 | Sudhakar .».| Bombay Do. ...| Damodar Krishna Ketkar; Hindu (Chit-; 1,000 
pawan Brahman); 26. 
127 | Surya ol De, ..| Daily ».| Waman Ramchandra Joshi; Hindu (Chit-| 92,500 
pawan Brahman) ; 45. 
128 : Udyam Prakdsh «| Wai (Sdtéra) —...| Weekly ...| Vishwanath Dhondi Teli ; Hindu (Teli) ; 31. 50 
129 | Vichéri -.| Karwar (K4nara) ...| Tri-monthly .».| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim; 450 
| , Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 45. 
| 
130 | Vinod ae) Belgaum | Fortnightly ...| Dattdatray’ Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 200 
| (Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 30. 
181 | Vita Vritta .+| Sdtéra ...| Weekly ...| Narayan Sakharam Jog ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 60 
Brahman); 31, 
132 | Vrittasdr eos} Wai (Satara) eee} Do. ...| Govind Ganesh Vaidyi; Hindu (Chit- 300 
: | pawan Brahman); 22. 
133 : Vyapari eee} Poona : eee Do. eee Nana Dadaji Gund ° Hindu (Deshasth Br4b- 500 
| man); 63, 
134 | Warkari ---| Pandharpur (Shold-| Do. .».| Vithal Keshav amore Hindu (Chitp4wan 300 
| pur). Brahman) ; 46. 
3 SINDHI. 
135 | A'ftéb-i-Sind eos} Sukkur eos} Weekly »»| Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 500 
madan (Abro); 52. 
136 | Al-Amin ...| Hyderabad | Do. ...| Rabmatullah walad Mahomed Fazal;| 5380 
| Muhammadan ; 41. 
187 | Al-Haq | -»-| Sukkur oe ae ...| Abdul Aziz Sheikh Mahomed Palemen ; || 800 
-Muhammadan ; 43. 
138 | Khairkhéh-i-8ind +} Larkana aa anh pots 2 Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 250 
ae | 
139 | Mirpurkhés Gazette —...| Mirpurkhds e:| Do. -»-| Gurudinmal Tahiling ; Hindu (Ami)) ;-38... 600 
140 Muséafir -«+| Hyderabad (Sind)...} Do. »».| Abdul Wahab Khan ; Pathan ; 54 ove 500 
141 ind Mail ...| Hyderabad - ...| Do, ...| Atmarém Kundanmal; Hindu (Amil) ; 27... 600 
149 | gina Sudhér seal Karéchi eS a 850 


Mahamad’ Shaikh ; Muhammadan; 46 ... 2,300 


Sheikh Mahamed Yusuf; Muhammadan' 1,200 
(Sunni) ; 40. 


| 
' 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different -heads which are 
printed in italics. | | , 


B. The names of Ne pers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (31 = u in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, éxcept that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word as 
Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. “We are but voicing the universal opinion when we say that His 


Comments on the com- 
mutation of the death 
sentence passed on Chand 
by the Ahmedabad Com- 
mission by His Excellency 
the Governor. 

Young India (16), 2nd 
July. | 


Excellency the Governor in Council deserves the 
best thanks of Gujerat and for that matter the whole 
of the Presidency for commuting to transportation 
the sentence of death passed against Chand who was 
convicted of the crime of murdering the late Sergeant 
Fraser. Chand is a lad of about 16 years. There is 
little doubt that he took part in the awful deeds of 
the mob on the 10th and llth of April last. The 


only extenuating circumstance, as the Crown Prosecutor said, was that Chand 


was a lad. It has been powerful enough to save him from the gallows. 


We 


tender our congratulations to His Excellency Sir George Lloyd and his 
Council for this act of justice and mercy.” ~ 


2. “Lord Willingdon’s Government were never tired of impressing upon 


Comments on His Ex- 
cellency the Governor’s 
replies to addresses from 
certain Municipalites in 
the Deccan. 

Bombay Chronicle (1), 
oth July. 


the people of this presidency that the larger devolu- 
tion of power to local bodies was a matter which 
engaged their deepest attention.......... We have 
pondered over all that Sir George Lloyd said at Poona, 
at Ahmednagar and at Sholapur, and we have regret- 
fully come to the conclusion that he has been led to 
indulge in special pleading for the attitude of an 


administration over which he had no control simply 
because his present advisers have apparently insisted on drawing his 
attention only to the official side of the case. Official opinion has been 
compelled, after four years of incessant agitation headed by the Honourable 
Mr. Patel, to agree with non-official opinion that the constitution, the 
finances, and the powers of local bodies in this Presidency are in a deplorable 
state. A Bill had been promised: that Bill, s0 we were told time after time 
by Lord Willingdon, was going to mend matters. On the 27th July 1917 
Lord Willingdon, in appreciating the work of the Honourable Mr. Patel 
on the occasion of the holding of the first Local Self-Government Conference 
at Poona, said just the same thing as his successor has said two years 
later. A Bill was in preparation. Government were considering the 
important problem of bestowing wider powers on local bodies, without in any 
manner venturing to depart from the traditional policy of vexatious internal 
and external control. The Government of Lord Willingdon had appointed a 
special officer, a very capable officer, to prepare material for a comprehensive 
Bill. The officer prepared his report, but it was not, and has not yet been, 
made available for public criticism. Meanwhile evary demand from 4 local 
body is answered in the stereotyped manner of pointing out that a Bill is under 
preparation. We believe we are making that ‘fair comment and criticism’, 
of which Sir George Lloyd has recently exhorted us to make such abundant 
use, when we ask Sir George Lloyd not to let his advisers on these matters be 
still in a state of contemplation regarding the extension of local self-govern- 
ment in this Presidency. His Excellency the Governor, descanting on the 
value of criticism before the Poona municipal councillors, happened to remark: 
‘I should like also to see a larger measure of public criticism. levelled 
at the administration of local bodies; in the absence of such public 
criticism the officers of Government have to take upon themselves the 
odium of pointing out the shortcomings and abuses and urging local 
bodies to effect necessary reforms’. We sympathise with these unfortunate 
officers. We know that the lot of the conscientious officer who has to 
pilot a body of local board members through all the shoals of official interfer- 
ence, and public resentment at such interference, is not a happy one. We 
are conscious that Government, anxious to wash off the odium, adda C. I. KH. 
or any other combination of the English alphabet to the officer’s name in the 
fulness of time, or invest him with a Rao or Khan Bahadurship if he happens 
to be a member of the ‘suppressed’ bureaucracy. The time has, however, 
now come when Government ought to realise that it is funds that the local 
bodies want, not speeches nor promises, and that they mean to be quite clear 
as to the sources from which these funds have got to come. They are tired 
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| of.being told that they are to tax themselves. They are never tired of 


demanding that a better method of inducing confidence in the public mind 


pogarding their ability to discharge their obligations, will be for the Govern- 


ment to revise their ideas on subventions. So long as Government are un- 
willing to make a generous contribution first, before asking local bodies to 
tax themselves, their intentions, however sympathetic and earnest, cannot be 
properly appreciated. Sir George Lloyd severely took the Poona municipal. 
members to task for their dilatoriness in passing the drainage bye-laws. 
We hope Sir George Lloyd is by this time aware that the drainage 
scheme, locally known as the Mandy drainage scheme, has been the last 
legacy of the Sydenham regime thrust upon an unwilling municipality. We 
hope he will make an earnest effort to understand how it was and why it was 
that during the last four years the correspondence between the officials who 
happened to be in charge of the Poona district and the President of the 
municipality assumed a surprisingly querulous tone. He will, also, inquire 
into the validity of the belief held by any average resident of Poona city, 
that in the Mandy drainage trouble the official attitude has been that the 
municipality must without a murmur pay for any additional expenditure for 
the scheme, that if had no right to complain regarding the obvious in- 
competence of the Public Works Department officers forced upon it, and that 
ii had no business even to contend that it had the powers to take over the 
administration of the drainage once the scheme was complete. We shall 
examine on an early occasion the other allegations levelled against certain 
local bodies from the official point of view, as embodied in the Governor's 
recent speeches. In the meanwhile let us assure Sir George Lloyd that the 


people of this Presidency are as anxious as those who ‘rule’ them, to find 


themselves under a system of local self-government, which will be real self- 
government, and not its shadow. 


*3. “Sir George Lloyd’s speeches on local self-government during 
his recent tour in the districts, should put heart 
into those who are doing their little to advance 
local self-government in this Presidency. The 
reatest obstacle to the development of the civic spirit is the prevailing 
eeling that the district officials—and Government—regard local self-govern- 
ment with jealousy and are pleased to hear it decried and its minor faults 
exaggerated by interested persons. We must in fairness say that there has 
been little cause for this feeling of recent years and, especially since Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimatoola has been in charge of the portfolio, municipal and 
local bodies are conscious of a sense of security that they will not be 
condemned unheard and that their wants and wishes will obtain a fair 
and friendly hearing. But it is well that His Excellency, as the head 
of the Government, has publicly and forcibly declared that he welcomes 
enterprise and initiative on the part of local bodies, that his Government 
have in immediate view legislation for expanding their financial powers, 
and that, in brief, the steady devolopment of local self-government on 
vigorous lines is an organic part of his Government’s policy. We can 
assure His Excellency that his wise and weighty words have already had 
an excellent effect in allaying faction and enforcing on reactionaries the 
wholesome lesson that they have got to co-operate with their fellow- 
citizens in carrying on local and municipal government, and that Govern- 
ment are far from pleased to get petitions asking for the suspension of mu- 
nicipal bodies on the most flimsy pretexts. We entirely agree with His 
Excellency that the weakness of our municipal bodies is their reluctance to 
pay adequate salaries to capable officers, and to devolve on them the full 
responsibility for carrying out a policy which has been settled upon by the 


gg body. But there are many signs of improvement in these directions 
80.” a 


a 


Indian Social Reformer 
(7), 6th July. 


4. We would like to congratulate His Excellency Sir George Lloyd 


| i ae . on the welcome change he has introduced in the 
ian Wie dee, B Bok ob traditional practice while replying addresses. It 
ndchd f has been the practice of our governors in the past 
Samdchar (62), 5th July. ; we, 
S, Ses: when any public body approached them with 
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specific requests, to tell them vaguely that Government would give careful 
consideration to their representations when duly submitted. The way in 


which His Excellency Sir George Lloyd has begun to receive the addresses 
given to him leads us to hope that he will give the go-bye to the strange and 


unsatisfactory practice observed in the past. In his recent replies to municipal 
addresses His Excellency has openly given assurances of help and asked the 
bodies concerned to approach Government with full particulars regarding the 
schemes under contemplation. This method, we would assure His Excellency, 
will go a great way in enhancing his prestige and strengthening the relations 
between the rulers and the ruled. [The Bombay Samdchdr writes :—The 
reply of His Excellency to the address of the Sholapur Municipality may be 
regarded as an encouragement to public bodies to discharge their duties by 
standing on their own legs as far as practicable and an assurance to them of 
Government help: whenever they badly stand in need of such help. His 
Excellency has asked the Municipality to strengthen its financipal 
position. But we must consider how far if would be possible for the 
Municipality to act up to the suggestion. His Excellency rightly argued 
that the incidence of taxation at Sholapur was less than that at Poona, 
Nasik or Ahmednagar and pressed for its revision. The Municzipality did 
not raise its house connection rate from Rs. 15 to 24 as ordered by Govera- 
ment in 1917 owing to the fear of such an increase pressing heavily on 
the people during the war times. But now that the war is over, we hope 
the Municipality will raise the rates. | 


9. Commenting upon the reply given by His Excellency the Governor 

to the address of the Poona City Municipality the 
ee . pt rt a Kesart writes :—Anyone who has a knowledge of the 
Poona Municipality’s highhandedness of Government officials towards the 
address. Municipality in connection with the drainage scheme 
Kesarz (109), Ist July; and of how the authorities have bean evading even 
Lokasangraha (111), 28th the legitimate demands of the Municipality, will be 
sTiiaisht 118) fo may surprised to see His Excellency the Governor finding 
y fault with that body. Government expected the 

Municipality to pay the whole cost of the drainage including the excess 
over the estimated expenditure, whatever the amount of the excess, 
and also wanted it not to complain of the many mistakes made in 
connection with the drainage system. Even after submitting to all this 
the authorities did not accede to the Municipality’s request to transfer 
the entire management of the drainage to itself. Our readers can, therefore, 
judge for themselves how for the Municipality is to blame for not fram- 
ing the drainage bye-laws. It is indeed most fortunate that His Excellency 
at least recognises that the drainage works were not carried out satisfactorily 
and that its grave defects are responsible for the present unhealthy condition 
of the city. But why should he insist upon a combination of the drainage 
schemes for the city, cantonment and suburban Municipalities? The 
Municipality was at first led to believe that the drainage scheme instead 
of causing it any loss would be a source of income, but ultimately, owing to 
the gross negligence of the officers concerned it had to suffer heavy loss, and 
now with a view to hiding the defects this expensive proposal for a combined 
scheme is coming forward. If this proposal were accepted the City Munici- 
pality would have no control over the joint scheme, would not know exactly 
what amount was required to rectify the mistakes made, and would also be 
deprived of its legitimate share of the little income that might occur from 
the drainage in future. Itis necessary, therefore, that the original scheme 
should be completed and also an inquiry held as to what official was 
responsible for causing this loss to the Municipality. His Excellency further 
charges the Municipality with desiring to keep the entire control of the 
administration in its own bands and not giving a due share of the power to its 
heads of departments. This charge is wholly baseless. His Excellency 
would not have brought this charge against the Municipality if he had con- 
sidered to what extent if is able to control the appointment, pay and 
propects of these heads. Besides, the charge of objecting to the devolution 
of powers can, with equal propriety, be brought against Government them- 
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-gelves. They have been following the practice of exercising control over 


6ven minor matters and according to the well-known saw “ Like King, like 
subjects” the other bodies also imitate them. If the sanction of the Secretary 
of State is required for a new staircase in the Government House af 


‘Ganeshkhind, it-is not surprising if the same attitude is reflected in the 


affairs of the local bodies. In short Government should give the municipality 
all the powers that rightly belong to it and then should hold it responsible 
if these are abused. We are not surprised that Government did not accept the 
demand for larger grants for primary education and for school buildings. 
But we are sorry to find that the demand that all the members of the 
Municipality should be ejected was not conceded. His Excellency is 
apparently of opinion that Government must retain the power of nomination 
since not a single Muhammadan was returned at the last elections. This is a 
mistaken view. The members of some communities do not for obvious 
reasons take the trouble of getting elected as the door of nomination is open 
to them. They naturally prefer pleasing one or two high officials to inducing 
hundreds of voters to vote for them. But if the door of nomination be closed 
these men will not remain so very indifferent and some of them will be surely 
returned. [The Loka Sangraha writes similarly and says :—The Municipality 
knows well that to assent to a combined scheme of drainage for the City and the 
Cantonment is to add to the high-handedness of the civil officers that of the 
Military authorities. What havoc did an insignificant individual like Mr. Mandy 
play! How very great will then be the persecution of the Military authori- 
ties! Everyone from the Governor to the Collector comes forward to screen 
Mr. Mandy. Who will then come to the assistance of the city if the orders of 
the Military authorities were to prove crushing to it? Ina subsequent 
issue the paper says that the election of Muhammadans can be secured by 
seperating the purely Muhammadan localities from the rest of the city and 
giving them the right of returning their own members. It concludes with the 
following :—The reply gives us an idea of what His Excellency’s regime, will 
prove to be. His attitude during the labour unrest and the excitement 
caused by the Rowlatt legislation shows that he is level-headed and con- 
siderate. His recent utterances also show that though he will prove to be 
thoughtful, from the practical point of view he will be illiberal. He will not 
be high-handed and will dispose of work expeditiously. But there are no signs 
at present that he will behave liberally towards the people. His policy is not 
reactionary. Still itis not likely that it wiil be progressive and will give 
happiness and contentment to the people. We wishour prophecy does not 
come true. The Rdshira Hitaisht considers His Excellency’s reply to be on 
the whole unsatisfactory and says that it is unfair on the part of Govern- 
ment to make its assistance conditional on the Municipality acceding to a 
combined scheme of drainage.| 


6. “The advice of “a some Lloyd to the Poona Municipality about 

. ’ the. wisdom of having well-paid executive officers 
sd Chromcle (1), has been laid under contribution for evolving the 
y axiom that the more you pay, the better work you 
would get. The principle is true only so long as the officers are held strictly 
accountable for their work to those who pay them; and in having men paid 
well in their function as executive officers, we shall get full value only when 
they are made responsible for their acts. The country wants the services of 
‘able officers who should be adequately paid. Taking the illustration of the 
Tatas, the liberal salaries they pay would be so much waste in course of time, 
if their men did not have the responsibility of showing the work dcne, and the 
risk of being dismissed if they went about as selfish and ineffective busy- 
bodies. We do not for a moment believe that merely by the liberal increase 
of salaries we shall gain a rateable rise in true efficiency. If Indians are a 
little sceptical about the argument that the emoluments of the higher services 
must be increased for attracting the ‘right’ men, they may be excused on 
account of their knowledge that to get their money’s worth, the bureaucracy 
‘should cease to be irresponsible. That will be-also a remedy for the so-called 
subordinate and much-neglected services which, as has been so often pointed 


out, fail to receive adequate remuneration.” 


7. “His Excellency Sir George Lloyd’s reply to the address from the 
Poona City Municipality contains. suggestions of 
value both to the Municipality and to the general. 
public.......... The inefficiency, as His Excellency 
pointed out, is largely due to scanty finances. Apart 
from the income that accrues from octroi, the 
taxation per head in Poona City is lower than that either at Nasik, Nagar or 
Sholapur. Another reason is certainly ‘the reluctance of local bodies to hand 
over the execution of their policy toa well paid and efficient executive staff ’. 
‘Local bodies seem to have a rooted objection to the devolution of their 
powers and the proper payment of their officers’. His Excellency went to the 
root of the matter, however, when he complained of the indifference on the 
‘part of the public to municipal affairs. ‘I should like also to see a larger 
measure of public criticism levelled at the administration of local bodies ; 
in the absence of such public criticism the officers of-Government have to 
take upon themselves the odium of pointing out the shortcomings and abuses 
and urging local bodies to effect necessary reforms. If only the papers would 
devote half the attention which they devote to Government to local bodies, 
I am convinced that there would very soon be a notable improvement in 
local self-government.’ We regard His Excellency’s words as particularly 
apt because only the other day a Bombay Marathi daily tidiculed the Corpo- 
ration for wasting a good deal of time over the rubbish-nuisance while 
‘ problems of world reconstruction’ were crying for solution.” 


8. The Jdm-e-Jamshed declares that His Excellency the Governor’s 
reply to the Poona Municipality’s address bears 
PL aah od g Rene ampis testimony to His Excellency’s earnestness 
chdr (62), 3rd July. regarding the development of local self-government 
in this presidency but observes that the people have 
to suffer a lot of hardship owing to their not possessing the powers that are 
necessary for the development of self-government and for the advancement 
of local interests. The paper does not think it advasable to have highly- 
paid officers for the municipalities until their financial condition is put on a 
satisfactory basis aud remarks that until the public are encouraged to take 
greater interest in local affairs by granting them full opportunity to work and 
by protecting them from unnecessary interference on the part of higher 
authorities, it is futile to find fault with their fitness and ability. It does 
not approve of the idea of communal representation in local institutions and 
desires that at least some municipalities of this presidency may be granted 
the right of having all their members elected by the people. The paper, 
however, welcomes the suggestion regarding the rearrangement of the taxation 
so that its burden may fall more heavily on the rich and less on the poor than 
it does at present. [The Bombay Samdchdr, while writing in a somewhat 
Similar strain, appeals to His Excellency Sir George Lloyd to improve the 
financial condition of the municipalities so that their administration may be 
more satisfactory in future.] 


Young India (16), 2nd 
July. 


9. In the opinion of the Dnydn Prakdsh the complaint of His 


Excellency the Governor that the Poona Munici- 

Dnydn Prakdsh (41), pality refuses to put adequate powers in the 
2nd July. hands of its officers is not proper inasmuch as it has 
not the authority to dismiss them for abuse of those 

powers without the sanction of Government. The question of devolution of 
powers will really arise, if says, only when full powers are given to the 
municipality. As regards the Governor’s remark that. municipal administra- 


tion is not adequately criticised by the public, the paper thinks it to be due tio 


the fact that the would-be critics are afraid that their criticism might result in 
further tightening of Government's control on the municipalities. The present 
state of things is sure to undergo a radical change as soon as municipal 
affairs are absolutely freed from Government control. 


10. It is gratifying to note that Her Excellency Lady Lloyd, since 

her coming to India, has been devoting considerable 

Her Excellency Lady attention to the welfare of Indians. She has been 
Hine # inkeress in public constantly paying visits to public institutions, to 
Sandesh (119), 28th acquaint herself first hand of their condition and 


Jone. showing all possible sympathy for them.......... Her 
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Excellency’s speech at Professor Karve’s Widows’ 
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N Home during her visit to that institution is very much deserving of con- 
 gideration. The point urged by Her Excellency that it is the duty of Indian 
_ ‘women to assist the men in the uplift of the nation ought to be borne in mind 


millers and that 


ordinary retail dealers also, about whose profiteering proclivities there is so 
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by all our women. 


11. “The reply of His Excellency the Governor to the deputation of rice 

} _ merchants which waited on him last week must 
Comments on His have been read with mixed feelings by the general 
Excellency the a public of Bo.nbay and the Presidency at large. We 
< ooberethaguey ion OF wish it had been a deputation from the consuming 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Public instead of dealers that had approached his 
1st July. Excellency, for, as he admitted, the interests of the 
| consumers were primarily at stake more than any 
other interests. Sir George Lloyd’s reply, therefore, had naturally to vary 
the emphasis laid on points raised in the rice merchants’ memorial. The 
main grievance of these merchants was that the allotment of the import busi- 
ness under the control system had operated somewhat unfairly, inasmuch as 
it did not take into account the interests of the trading class who were 
carrying on the import trade all these years. ‘The memorial had pointed out 
that out of the seven firms and individuals authorised to import rice, five 
were European millers of Rangoon, who, as a rule, had never imported rice 
into Bombay before the present contro] was established, and only two were 
Indian merchants, of whom one at least had no great experience of import 
trade. We do not think Sir George Lloyd’s reply on this point is convincing 
enough. He excuses the injustice to the established trade on the ground 
that the bulk of the rice milling in Rangoon is done by the HKuropean rice 
‘it greatly facilitates smooth working to do much of the 
import and distribution through the Bombay agents of the millers.’ What 
evidenve was there to show that Indian merchants already in the trade would 
not have been equal to the task? Why were not the leading rice importers 
of Bombay properly consulted before any arrangement was come to? From 
the facts disclosed in the memorial, it is difficult to get rid of the impresssion 
that undue haste was displayed to favour certain outside interests to the 
exclusion of the legitimate and established trade of Bombay. Sir George 
Lloyd, however, washes his hands, as it were, of the business by saying that 
the Food Commissioner with the Government of India is wholly responsible 
for the present arrangement and that he must be left to make his own 
selection of the best agencies. We trust, however, that if the situation does 
not improve and if is found that control will have to be exercised for a 
considerable length of time, the arrangement will be modified with a view to 
allowing the Bombay merchants to share in the legitimate profits of the trade. 
No one denies the absolute need of control over the supply and distribution 
of rice, in the present circumstances, but we think that i can be exercised 
with less detriment to Bombay’s established rice trade. But these and other 
considerations affecting the trade certainly pale before the vital problem of 
affording relief to the consuming public of Bombay and the Presidency. 
We admit with Sir George Lloyd that as regards distribution of supplies in 
India there was no time to evolve an elaborate system and that perfect check 
was impossible for a considerable period. We also acknowledge that the 
scope for irregularities has gradually been narrowed down. But in view 
of recent disclosures and the widespread belief that preventible irregularities 
and transactions of an undesirable character still obtain, the public would 
have expscted from the head of the Government an assurance that while 


_ proper safeguards were being devised to put down these irregularities and 


practices, enquiries would also be instituted into the past management or 
mismanagement. Sir George Lloyd’s complete silence on this vital aspect 
of the question was extremely disappointing. Apart from this, we welcome 
Sir George Lloyd’s suggestion that an effective remedy for the present unfair 
distribution of rice, as well as profiteering, should be found in multiplying 
cheap grain shops. The difficulty, as Sir George Lloyd says, is to ensure 
that those who apply for cheap grain shops do not use their advantages for 
profiteering at the expense of the people. But, may we ask what has become 
of the Ward Committees which were so much in evidence in days less 
strenuous than now? Surely these Committees, if they at all exist, or some 
other voluntary agencids which could be easily formed, can be utilised to 
@evise a system of inspection and check over the cheap grain shops. The 


» 
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much complaint, could be more vigildntly looked after by these agencies. 
Both the cheap grain shops and the retail shops should be compelled to put 
up in a prominent placé on their premises notices in larga and clear writing, 
especially in the vernaculars, giving the authorised retail prices’ of all the 
controlled articles for sale. The notices should also state that com plaints 
regarding profiteering would be welcomed by the Director of Civil Supplies 
and immediately attended to. Periodical and surprise visits to the shops should 
be paid with a view to check profitesring and other irreguiarities. That 
rofiteering prevails to an enormous extent among the retail dealers cannot 
e doubted fora moment. Mr. B. F. Bharucha, whose letter we published 
yesterday, says he visited 159 shops in 74 different streets in Bombay, but 
nowhere could he purchase rice at the control rates. EKEverywhere 25 to 60 
per cent. extra was charged for food-grains. Mr. Bharucha’s experience is not 
an unusual one. It is abundantly clear that systematic profiteering is going 
on in the city which nullifies to a great extent the benefits of the control 
system which Government wish the consuming public to reap. Is it not the 
duty of Government to set up promptly an effective agency which would put 
a stop to the scandal? We donot think the Honourable Mr. Purshotamdas 
is justified in his fears that public men in sufficient numbers would not be 
coming forward to help Government in putting down profiteering. What 
is needed is that Government, having introduced the control system, should 
themselves take the initiative and actively co-operate in devising a scheme to 
check profiteering by the distributing agencies. Finally we would urge 
that the Director of Civil Supplies should see that requests from bond fide 
merchants and individuals for concessions to enable them to open cheap grain 
shops are not kept unresponded to for weeks and months together.” 


12. In the opinion of the Dnydn Prakdsh His Excellency failed to give 
a satisfactory reply to the question as to wh 
Py July. Prakdsh (41), Government selected four companies from Boras 
and all of them European. It declares that if 
these companies had guaranteed to sell rice cheaper than the Bombay 
merchants, there would have been no ground for complaint. But as a matter 
of fact, it points out, the Huropean companies lodged a complaint against 
Messrs. Tata and Sons for selling rice cheaper than the rates fixed by 
Government, thus showing their reluctance to forego their profit for the 
sake of the poor for whom Government made these new arrangements. 
It further says that His Excellency’s reply furnishes no answer to the 
complaint that the contracts for importing rice were given away at a meeting 
called only for consultative purposes and declares that nobody will be 
convinced by His » xcellency’s argument that it was absolutely necessary 
for Government to hand over a large part of the rice import business to the 
European companies in Burma. 


13. We commend His Excellency’s solicitude for the welfare of the 
_ . masses but we are constrained to say that the 
Praja Mitra and Parst control system devised by Government has not 


(31), ist July; Sdanj Var- ih 
lenin G0). ist dale: proved effective inasmuch as the rates fixed by the 


wale a te Controller remain on paper only and generally form 


July; Bombay Samdchdr 0 Object of ridicule. His Excellency has referred 
(62), Ind July. to the opening of cheap-grain shops but we would 

: ask for an investigation as to how many poor 
peopie avail themselves of the facilities provided by these shops. Many 
of the poor are indebted to the grain merchants and they cannot possibly 
sever their connections with them and buy from the cheap shops. The 
object of Government in instituting the control would be _ fulfilled 
if Government compelled the grain-dealers to sell grain suitable for the 
poor in an unadulterated condition at the fixed prices. [The Sdnj Vartamdn 
recognises the need of maintaining the control system but asks Government 
to correct the grave mistakes committed in the past so as to enable the poor 


to get wholesome foodstuffs at the prices fixed by Government. ‘The paper - 


sympathises with the Association and asks Government to enquire into the 
huge profits made by the seven rice importing firms in order to appreciate 
the grievances of the other rice merchants. The Hindusthdn expresses dis- 
satisfaction with the reply and after dwelling on the failure of the control 
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£ tem and the malpractices it has given rise to, hopes that Government will 
investigate into the scandal and bring the offenders to book. The Bombay 
Bamac 
solicitude for the welfare of the people of the Presidency. It however 


considers the reply as a positive proof of His Excellency’s 


regrets that. owing to some slackness of the control system the poor are 
unable to get food grains at the prices fixed for them and asks Government 


to adopt some measure, a legislative one, if necessary, to compel the grain 


merchants to sell food grains at fixed prices on pain of punishment.] 


14, “The contro] scandal has been looming large before the public 
and nothing but a searching enquiry into it, and the 
The allegation against continuous vigilance of the non-official men, chari- 
the Food Controller's De- tably disposed, and willing to co-operate with Govern- 
gyre ment, will stop the flagrant corruption and the 
ahrdtta (9), 6th July; J R 
Gujardti Punch (22), 29th *®mazing mismanagement of that office. Rumours 
June; Praja Bandhu (30), Of corruption have been afloat since long, and even 
29th June, Eng. cols. Mr. Cadell had in one of his speeches, openly 
charged the railwaymen with corruption. Such men 
who have been defrauding the public and even the Government must be 
immediately hauled before the courts, and condign punishments must be 
inflicted on the monsters who have been sucking the lifeblood of the poor. 
None will feel a pang even if they are hanged. It is rather extremely 
unfortunate that the Law cannot deal so vigorously with those who have so 
cruelly starved the poor, as they deserve, and itis here that extraordinary 
measures are necessary........... The Governor, in his reply to the Rice 
Merchants’ Association, frankly admitted that ‘mistakes’ have inevitably 
occurred. The helplessness of the Government in this matter is obvious, 
for, in absence of any drastic law, they cannot punish the defaulters 
with anything except refusing to supply grain. But the grain—dealers, it 
seems, by manwuvrings, secure it anyhow, and ply their nefarious trade as 
before. A legislation, temporary of course, was necessary in this respect, 
and it is really astonishing how no Government has ever proposed the need 
of it. It is no use however to cry over spilt milk. Until November, at the 
earliest, control must remain, and we cannot afford to see the same 
abuses continued till that time. An immediate measure to check and punish 
the profiteers and exploiters is necessary, and we hope Government will see the 
necessity of strengthening their hands by introducing a Bill in that respect. 
Nothing less than that, we believe, will stop the monstrous fleecing of 
the poor that is in evidence in many parts of the country.” [The 
Gujardit Punch writes:—Matters .-have reached such a stage that a 
public enquiry should be held in the affairs of the control system and attempts 
should be made to remove the grievances of the public in the matter. 
Rumours have been afloat long since about bribery and nepotism in the office 
of the Controller, and now the Independent has shown the courage of producing 
damning proofs in the matter. We shall not make any comments in the 
matter in the hope that Government will issue a communiqué on the subject. 
We would once again ask Government to institute an inquiry in the matter 
and to remove the controlsystem. The Praja Bandhwu in its English columns 
writes :—‘"‘ The Independent has at no trifling risk rendered valuable service 
by placing before the public letters showing primd facie serious defects in the 
working of the department. We have, however, not yet heard the last word 
in the matter, for we do not think the Bombay Government can maintain any 
longer their attitude of non pessumus after the startling revelations.” 


15. The whole country will feel graterful to the Independent of Allaha- 

bad for exposing an affair which occasioned much 
Sener Sdneeuk 6 a whispering but which could not be given expression 
June. to for want of documentary evidence. People are 
now convinced that the unheard of scarcity is not 

due to famine but to the system of control. This system has enabled several 
persons to take illegal gratification. The present affair would have been 
exposed in a more terrible shape long before this but for the deportation of 
Mr. Horniman. We understand that Mr. Horniman had collected much 
interesting information about the ‘ Food-control’ and also about Mr. Cadell 


who was entrusted with its administration and that he meant to publish it. 


His sudden deportation, however, postponed the present exposure but the 
bubble has now burst. [The paper then gives the three letters published by 
the Independent written by one Pestonji, Dastur to a firm in the Punjab.] 
Dastur was the bosom friend of Mr. Byramji Batliwala. He might.even be 
his accomplice, Apparently there was an understanding that Dastur should 
take the commission and Mr. Batliwala should sign the passes. The most 
important question is what was the extent of Dastur’s operations and who 
were the sharers in his gains. Mr. Cadell was known to be an able officer 
and was, therefore, appointed to the post of Controller. His watchfulness 
must be very remarkable indeed since he could not detect the malpractices of 
his own Assistant. Was it for this that he was paid a fat salary? Was it 
for this that he was made a C.S.I. the other day? Government made a 
mistake in keeping quiet although they had an inkling of what was going 
on and their reputation has consequently suffered. Government should now 
make public all the facts and should also appoint an impartial commission 
to inquire into the working of the whole department. [The Jdgaruk writes :— 
It is a question how Dastur could give assurance to the firm in question 
when it rested with the Controller or his Assistant to make the necessary 
allotments of rice. The explanation is to be found in his letter. He says 
‘You know what I can do and should, therefore, continue to trust in me in 
future. The firm must have known from previous experience that to please 
this nan was to please the Assistant Controller. Will Government now shake 
off their lethargy and make inquiries into this affair and also abolish the 
system which has produced so much mischief ?] 


16. The people are of opinion that Government did not mean to place 
—s any check on the prices of commodities by instituting 
eS a F, ry the food control but that they wanted to ascertain 
29th June. ’ the quantity of foodstuffs available in the country 
and to secure supplies at a cheap rate for themselves 
with a view to satisfying the needs of the armies in the fighting line. Be it 
as if may, the institutign of the control system removed commercial competi- 
tion and opened the door for bribery. It is the general belief that the control 
system has helped railway employees, servants of steam navigation companies 
and the staff of the Food Controller’s office to feather their own nests. 
Lakhs of rupees are said to have been paid to officials high and low. People 
talk of- these officials getting a certain percentage on exports, imports and 
sales. And they say that if merchants had thus to pay commission for each 
bag, how could the retail shopkeeper sell at a cheap rate? ‘The wholesale 
merchants know that the higher officials do not pay any attention to complaints. 
The petty officials are conscious of the fact that the complaints have to 
pass through their hands and that they can intercept them and that the back- 
door policy introduced by the control system precludes the possibility of 
transhipment of goods without licenses and passes issued by them. The 
criticism appearing in the Independent is such that no Government that is 
jealous of its own reputation can sit quiet. It is, therefore, strange that the 
Government of Bombay are not yet reported to have taken any steps in the 
matter. Itis not likely that Government will sleep over it and the people 
will, therefore, anxiously await events. [The Kavzser-1-Hind writes:—The 
Independent has now made certain serious allegations against the control 
system and has depicted the hardships to which it has given rise. Govern- 
ment should appoint an independent commission to inquire into the matter 
and should take strong measures wherever necessary with a view to allayin 
the public excitement. | | 


17. “It will be noticed that the Deccan Sabha, Poona, did not ask for 
stay of executions pending result of appeals to the 
Comments on the re- Privy Council, but pending result of ‘State Secre- 
fusal by the Government jary’s promised enquiry into causes of the 
. India = pe Snes disturbances,’ as the following further telegram sent 
ae jag Herne Persons pe. to Government by the President of tha Sabha will 
ry into the : oa 
Punjab disturbances. show :—‘ The Deccan Sabha Council’s telegram 25th 
Young India (16), 2nd instant obviously misunderstood. We appealed for 
July. postponement of execution pending result of State 
Secretary’s promised enquiry into causes of distur- 
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y tem and the malpractices it has given rise to, hopes that Government will 
investigate into the scandal and bring the offenders to book. The Bombay 
Bamac considers the reply as a positive proof of His Excellency’s 


 golicitude for the welfare of the people of the Presidency. It however 


regrets that owing to some slackness of the control system the poor are 
unable to get food grains at the prices fixed for them and asks Government 
fo adopt some measure, a legislative one, if necessary, fo compel the grain 
merchants to sell food grains at fixed prices on pain of punishment.] 


14. ‘‘The control scandal has been looming large before the public 
and nothing but a searching enquiry into it, and the 
_ The allegation against continuous vigilance of the non-official men, chari- 


the Food Controller's De- tably disposed, and willing to co-operate with Govern- 


partment. 
P Mahrdita 9), 6th July; Ment, will stop the flagrant corruption and the 


Gujardti Punch (22), 29th ®™Mazing mismanagement of that office. Rumours 
June; Praja Bandhu (30), Of corruption have been afloat since long, and even 
29th June, Eng. cols. Mr. Cadell had in one of his speeches, openly 

charged the railwaymen with corruption. Such men 
who have been defrauding the public and even the Government must be 
immediately hauled before the courts, and condign punishments must be 
inflicted on the monsters who have been sucking the lifeblood of the poor. 
None will feel a pang even if they are hanged. It is rather extremely 
unfortunate that the Law cannot deal so vigorously with those who have so 
cruelly starved the poor, as they deserve, and itis here that extraordinary 
measures are necessary........... The Governor, in his reply to the Rice 
Merchants’ Association, frankly admitted that ‘mistakes’ have inevitably 
occurred. The helplessness of the Government in this matter is obvious, 
for, in absence of any drastic law, they cannot punish the defaulters 
with anything except refusing to supply grain. But the grain—dealers, it 
seems, by mancuvrings, secure it anyhow, and ply their nefarious trade as 
before. A legislation, temporary of course, was necessary in this respect, 
and it is really astonishing how no Government has ever proposed the need 
of it. It is no use however to cry over spilt milk. Until November, at the 
earliest, control must remain, and we cannot afford to see the same 
abuses continued till that time. An immediate measure to check and punish 
the profiteers and exploiters is necessary, and we hope Government will see the 
necessity of strengthening their hands by iréroducing a Bill in that respect. 
Nothing less than that, we believe, will stop the monstrous fleecing of 
the poor that is in evidence in many parts of the country.” [The 
Gujardit Punch writes:—Matters -have reached such a stage that a 
public enquiry should be held in the affairs of the control system and attempts 
should be made to remove the grievances of the public in the matter. 
Rumours have been afloat long since about bribery and nepotism in the office 
of the Controller, and now the Independent has shown the courage of producing 
damning proofs in the matter. We shall not make any comments in the 
matter in the hope that Government will issue a communiqué on the subject. 
We would once again ask Government to instifute an inquiry in the matter 
and to remove the controlsystem. The Praja Bandhw in its English columns 
writes :—“ The Independent has at no trifling risk rendered valuable service 
by placing before the public letters showing primd facie serious defects in the 
working of the department. We have, however, not yet heard the last word 
in the matter, for we do not think the Bombay Government can maintain any 
longer their attitude of non possumus after the startling revelations.” 


15. The whole nenniey will feel graterful to the I “yon of Allaha- 

bad for exposing an affair which occasioned much 
June, Jdgurwk (43s roe whispering but which could not be given expression 
June. to for want of documentary evidence. People are 
now convinced that the unheard of scarcity is not 

due to famine but to the system of control. This system has enabled several 
persons to take illegal gratification. The present affair would have been 
exposed in a more terrible shape long before this but for the deportation of 
Mr. Horniman. We understand that Mr. Horniman had collected much 
interesting information about the ‘ Food-control’ and also about Mr. Cadell 
who was entrusted with its administration and that he meant to publish it. 
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His sudden deportation, however, postponed the present exposure but the 
bubble has now burst. [The paper then gives the three letters published by 
the Independent written by one Pestonji, Dastur to a firm in the Punjab.] 
Dastur was the bosom friend of Mr. Byramji Batliwala. He might even be 
his accomplice. Apparently there was an understanding that Dastur should om 
take the commission and Mr. Batliwala should sign the passes. The most a | 
important question is what was the extent of Dastur’s operations and who 
were the sharers in his gains. Mr. Cadell was known to be an able officer 
and was, therefore, appointed to the post of Controller. His watchfulness 

must be very remarkable indeed since he could not detect the malpractices of 
his own Assistant. Was it for this that he was paid a fat salary? Was it 
for this that he was made a C.8.I. the other day? Government made a 
mistake in keeping quiet although they had an inkling of what was going 
on and their reputation has consequently suffered. Government should now 
make public all the facts and should also appoint an impartial commission | 
to inquire into the working of the whole department. [The Jdgaruk writes :— 
It is a question how Dastur could give assurance to the firm in question 
when it rested with the Controller or his Assistant to make the necessary 
allotments of rice. The explanation is to be found in his letter. He says 
‘You know what I can do and should, therefore, continue to trust in me in 
future.’ The firm must have known from previous experience that to please 
this wan was to please the Assistant Controller. Will Government now shake 
off their lethargy and make inquiries into this affair and also abolish the 
system which has produced so much mischief ?] 


16. The people are of opinion that Government did not mean to place 

ee any check on the prices of commodities by instituting 
yp ere re, iy the food control but that they wanted to ascertain 
29th June. ’ the quantity of foodstuffs available in the country 

and to secure supplies at a cheap rate for themselves 

with a view to satisfying the needs of the armies in the fighting line. Be it 
as it may, the institution of the control system removed commercial competi- 
tion and opened the door for bribery. It is the general belief that the control 
system has helped railway employees, servants of steam navigation companies 
and the staff of the Food Controller’s office to feather their own nests. 
Lakhs of rupees are said to have been paid to officials high and low. People 
talk of- these officials getting a certain percentage on exports, imports and 
gales. And they say that if merchants had thus to pay commission for each 
bag, how could the retail shopkeeper sell at a cheap rate? The wholesale 
merchants know that the higher officials do not pay any attention to complaints. 
The petty officials are conscious of the fact that the complaints have to 
pass through their hands and that they can intercept them and that the back- 
door policy introduced by the control system precludes the possibility of 
iranshipment of goods without licenses and passes issued by them. The ' 
criticism appearing in the Independent is such that no Government that ig | 
jealous of its own reputation can sit quiet. It is, therefore, strange that the } 
Government of Bombay are not yet reported to have taken any steps in the 
matter. Itis not likely that Government will sleep over it and the people | 
will, therefore, anxiously await events. [The Kavzser-1-Hind writes:—The : 
Independent has now made certain serious allegations against the control & 
system and has depicted the hardships to which it has given rise. Govern- 
ment should appoint an independent commission to inquire into the matter 
and should take strong measures wherever necessary with a view to allayin 
the public excitement. | | 


17. ‘It will be noticed that the Deccan Sabha, Poona, did not ask for 

| stay of executions pending result of appeals to the 
Comments on the re- Privy Council, but pending result of ‘State Secre- 
fusal by the Government jary’s promised enquiry into causes of the 


of India to stay executions disturbances,’ as the following further telegram sent 
of convicted persons pend- 


‘don to Government by the President of the Sabha will a 
to th a 3 

Saokéh Medenad: ~ show :—‘ The Deccan Sabha Council’s telegram 25th pit 
Young India (16), 2nd instant obviously misunderstood. We appealed for ee 
July. postponement of execution pending result of State a 


Secretary's promised enquiry into causes of distur- 
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~ Dances as well as measures taken to cope with disturbances and not, as your 
Pc ee ) ‘states, pending appeal to Privy Council. On Council’s behalf [ most 
>> ~—  @arnestly request reconsideration of this appeal.’ Government’s reply to the. 
> ‘Sabha without reference to the terms of its request is only eloquont of the 
| _. @pgry mood which has seized them to-day and which is at the root of most of 
~~ their acts of indecent haste. But the Deccan Sabha has done well to remind 
—  ~——_—s« the Government of the misunderstanding. We hope the Government will 
~~ ~_- yet listen to the voice of mercy pleading before them. While the refusal 
to stay executions pending the result of the appeal to Privy Council is opposed 

to the elementary principles of justice, and opposed to all British traditions, 

the refusal to do so pending the result of the inquiry promised by Mr. Montagu 

fills us with considerable misgivings as to the nature of the inquiry to be 

granted as also as to whether Mr. Montagu was at all seriously thinking of 

satisfying a public demand when he declared in his Budget speech that * the 

Viceroy had always contemplated an inquiry.’ This inquiry, we believe, is 

going to investigate into the causes of the disturbances and apportion the 

blame therefor. Very naturally it would have to go into the propriety or 
impropriety of the seutences passed by the Tribunals, especially when they 

have been declared in numerous well informed quarters to be harsh and 
extraordinary. It is not impossible that the commission of inquiry might 

itself find that some of the sentences at least have been improper or dispro- 
-portionately severe, that some of the men sentenced to be hanged did not 

deserve capital punishment, if not no punishment. How is the committee 

then to recommend reparation and justice in these possible, and may we hope, 

not improbable cases? If it is to be given no power to recommend reparation 

and justice wherever due—the refusal to stay the executions means no less— 

we have reasons to be afraid that the promised Committee of Inquiry is not 

going to be any substance of an inquiry but a mere shadow. [If itis to bea 

shadow it will make more difficult the already difficult task of those who still 

have faith in British justice, but which has been so rudely shaken of late. 

We hope better counsels will prevail and British justice will yet be 

vindicated and popular faith in it restored.” 


18. ‘‘As there is a widespread feeling that a state of ‘open rebellion’ 
never existed in the Punjab, which alone could justify 
3, ge he of India (11), the acts done in the closing period of Sir Michael 
y O’Dwyer’s regime, and as this is going to be investi- 
gated by a Commission to be sent out from England, it is but right that at 
any rate the capital sentences awarded by the Martial Law Commission should 
be held in abeyance till the result of the Commission is known. For any 
injustice done in these cases is irretrievable, and theré is no particular urgency 
in carrying out those sentences. The Government of India, if they refuse to 
Stay the executions as requested by several public bodies, will be taking upon 
themselves an enormous responsibility which we must say it is extremly 
unwise on their part to assume.” 


19, The Government of: India do not seem to have any idea of the fact 


y | that their refusal to comply with the requests of leaders 
op oT aman (33), like Sir H. A. Wadia and others, who are the best 
une; Jdm-e-Jam- wleste of G t ] La. 7. 
shed (26), 2nd July. riends 0 overnment, will create an evil elfect on 
_ the minds of the people. The foundation of the British 
dj in India rests on justice and so it is as much the duty of Government as it 
4s.of the public to help those who try to seek justice. His Excellency Sir 
George Lloyd’s policy in this respect favourably contrasts with that of Lord 
Chelmsford. The former is not in favour of the speedy execution of the 
punishments passed by the Martial Law Commissions like the latter as can be 
seen from the order of postponment of the execution of the sentente of 
death passed on Chand Abdulla in the Fraser murder case at Ahmed- 
abad. Lord Chelmsford has lost a good opportunity of winning over 
the public by his present reply, and so we wish he may still revise 
it before it is too late. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—The reply given 
by the Government of Lord Chelmsford has proved quite disappointing to the 
public. Government should give sympathetic consideration to the requests 
Ofat least those moderates who are helping them in strengthening the 
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stability of the British Raj in India. Unfortunately such a policy on the ~ in 
part of Government will indirectly help the enemies of the British Raj in | 
secretly carrying on their evil plans. ‘We wish the attention of the British 
Government may be drawn to this question and they may be urged to exert 
their influence on the present advisers of the Government of India to adopt a 
more sympathetic policy than the present one.| 


20. It appears as if the very. news that. Mr. Montagu is about to appoint 

a commission to investigate into the Punjab affairs 

has exasperated the bureaucracy.. For it seems to 

ree be obstinately determined to prevent those. who 

| would be really benefited by it from reaping the 

benefit. Suppose the commission decides that the proclamation of the Martial 

Law was a mistake, how is the mistake to be corrected? There is a class of 

men, viz., those in whose case the death sentence has been carried out, to 

whom it would be impossible to extend the benefit of the Commission’s 

decision. It is not known in how many cases the death sentence has 

been carried out, but all appeals to suspend the execution of the sentences of 

pending the decision of the commission have been rejected by the Home 4 

Secretary. We hope the officials do not boast of being able to bring back to q 

life men ones hanged if the commission declares them to be innocent! Then ir 

why this obstinacy ? Have they forgotten the instance in which Sir Bamp- | 

fylde Fuller allowed a man to be hanged in hot haste and then the order direc- 
ting his release arrived ? 


a 


Zi. The refusal by the Viceroy to postpone the execution of those who 

have been sentenced to death by the Punjab Military 

— Prakdsh (44), 2nd yibunals has produced a depressing impression 

upon the Indian public, as they strongly believe that 

the steps taken by Government to deal with the Punjab disturbances were far 

from just. The Reform question and the conclusion of the peace had 

rendered the Viceroy popular, but his recent policy as regards the Punjab I 
affairs has created an undesirable impression about him. How the public has 
lost faith in him is shown by the Calcutta inhabitants passing a resolution at 
a public meeting calling upon the British Government to recall Lord Chelms- 
ford. It is never good for Government to goad the public opinion to such a 
point. The Viceroy has now got the opportunity to add to the joy the people 

naturally feel at the conclusion of the peace and we hope that His Excellency | 

will not hesitate to avail himself of the same. | 
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22. To convict those who held meetings to protest against the Rowlatt 
Act and who induced others to shut their shops to 
mark their protest, of the offence of waging war 


in 


Protest against certain 
of the Punjab martial 


law sentences. against the King and sentence them to death is a { 
Rdjakdran (117), 29th travesty of justice. Ii Mr. Montagu is not prepared } 
June. to veto the Rowlatt law and :repeal the Press Act, | 


and also if he is not prepared to bring Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer to trial who is responsible for the present plight of the Punjab, we 
too do not attach any weight to his wretched reforms. [KElsewhere the paper 
writes :—Mr. Andrews has proved that Mr. Kalinath Roy can never be 
guilty of sedition and, therefore, the sentence passed on him is unjust. The 
decision in his case shows that the bureaucracy has reached the limit 
of injustice. What more evidence is required to prove the irresponsible 
character of its administration ?| | 
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23. Commenting upon the decision of the Ahmedabad Special Tribunal 
holding the Satyagraha movement responsible for the 

How far the Satyagraha disturbances the Gujardti writes :—Why should the 
movement can be held people alone be blamed for taking recourse to Satya- 
a br os ygoag graha and to civil disobedience of laws and why 
Gujardti (20) 29th June, SHould the officials who did not foresee the result of 
their obstinacy be exonerated from blame? If, as 

is done by the Tribunal, the originating cause is left out of sight and the blame 


is placed at the door of the Satyagraha movement which resulted from it, then 
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"we can come to only one conclusion, and that is this, that no agitation should 
‘be organised to reform the administration wherein the bureaucrats have so 

matters as to keep all power in their own hands and that the people 

/ should quietly submit to the whims of the officials and should dance to their 

"~~ #ane and that the officials can enjoy all facilities to do what they like but 

: _ that the people cannot take part in any concerted action even if they wish to ; 

~~. dogo. The Tribunal has come to the strange conclusion that the ‘people 

~~" + ~~~ should not carefully organise any agitation lest some one’ should misuse it! 

| Thus slavery bas been declared to be the lot of the people. The people should 

ae not carry on any legitimate agitation ; they have no right to conduct such an 

ee agitation, for they might unwittingly be the cause of setting up a conflagra- 

aoe tion ! 
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oe, 24. The enemies of India declared that there must have been some 
ae Lok he - QU wirepullers behind the disturbances at Ahmedabad. 
he } 80th ‘am? > But the most noteworthy outcome of the Ahmed- 
' abad trials is that even the clever C. I. D. of 
Ahmedabad could not prove their existence. If the authorities at Ahmedabad 
had been as forbearing as those at Bombay perhaps this calamity would 
have been averted. But to hold Mr. Gandhi and the Satyagrahis responsible, 
even indirectly, for the disturbances, as the Judges seem to have done, is ‘to 
hang an innocent man and Jet go the thief’. If such things are to go on, 
then it would be an offence for self-sacrificing, beneficent saints to be born 
in India. It has been actually proved in the evidence that Satyagrahis 
' assisted at the risk of their lives in the work of restoring peace at Ahmedabad. 
a When this was so, was it a proper exercise of their powers for the judges to 
Bi) say that the Satyagrahis had indirectly helped in causing the disturbances ? 
There were two Satyagrahis among the accused, and they alone have been 
acquitted. Does not this prove the harmlessness of the creed? But who can 
awake him who pretends to be asleep ? 


25. ‘‘A pamphlet published by the Oxford University Press professes to 
enlighten the misguided peoples of India on the joys 

_ Adverse criticism onan of the Rowlatt Act. The leaders of Indian opinion 
attempt to justify the who opposed the Act, it tells us, failed the people 
a Act. inasmuch as ‘they did not search the past for the 
ervant of India (1]), ‘aber "ie , 
8rd July. reasons that led wwvitably to the passing of this 
measure’, the reasons being terrorism practised over 

witnesses, the delays of the law, and so forth. If the uselof intimidation, 
which is not unknown to other countries, leads infallibly to such an Act, if 
may be asked why India alone is to be blessed with such monstrous legisla- 
tion. Surely the writer of the pamphlet has heard of the Irish Sinn Feiners, 
whose very constitution excludes every ‘person who has taken the oath of 
allegiance to the British Government’, and of their depredations. Only the 
other day the Chief Secretary for Ireland had to relate in the Commons how 
guardians of law and order were being ‘massacred and murdered wholesale in 
every direction’. Hesaid: ‘Iam not going to recite once again the procla- 
mation of the Sinn Feiners of that particular district. It is a well-known fact 
BG | that they had made up their minds to shoot or kill anybody who would give 
Be: information to the police about two or three dastardly murders. So bitter is 
a . the feeling at the present moment in that part of Ireland that no man’s life is 
Pe | safe who endeavours to come forward to help the Government to maintain law 
ee and order and preserve the rights and liberties of law-abiding citizens.......... 
a What happened to-day ? A Sinn Fein prisoner was being taken from Thurles 

_ Gaol to Cork Gaol when armed men attacked the train. They killed one 
ey: constable, another is wounded, nothing has been heard of a third, and 
a 8 the other isin one of the barracks, and the prisoner has been rescued.’ 
Bhs (Hansard.) Such outrages, happening far more frequently and on a vaster 
scale, are not followed in Ireland by a Rowlatt Act. They do not, therefore, 

_ establish the inevitability of such a measure, even if it should be, for Indians, 
a ‘the safeguard of the charter of their liberty’ which, with, a lavish use of 
aa _ rhetorical expression, it is represented to be. Does not Irish liberty stand in 
se | need of protection ?” 
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26. “The second manifesto, not unlike its prototype, is a one-sided ag 
condemnation. While every part of the country is a 
Comments on the ringing with cries for inquiry into the disturbances, } 
cones pecans of =: this manifesto, like the first one, ignores those cries 
a atu. citi- and would desire the Government to do likewise, 
Young India (16), 2nd %98uming of course that this manifesto, like its 
July. predecessor, takes in its sweep the disturbances also 
without the Presidency. ‘Thirdly, this manifesto 
repeats, if in a less offensive tone, the cant about the preservation of law and q 
order, about ‘ obedience to law and constituted authority’. Now it is too | 
late in the day to stand up as worshippers of law and constituted authority . 
for their own sake. We are bound to obey them, so long as on that obedience ! 
rests the well-being of society. We are bound, too, never to resort to criminal I 
disobedience. But it becomes the bounden duty of every one to offer civil { 
disobedience, if in the name of law and authority things sare sought to be 
done which threaten the very foundations of social wellbeing.......... We | 
repeat it is too late in the day to come forward to assist the Government hl 
by mere protestations of co-operation and assistance. The duty of every | 
loyal citizen to-day is to bring home to the authorities concerned the causes | , 
of the present unrest, to persuade them, with all the influence at their i] 
command, to repeal the Rowlatt Act and withdraw the kindred Bili and to I 
appoint a committee of inquiry invested with the powers to revise the extraor- | 
dinary sentences passed by the Martial Law Tribunals in the Punjab, to | 
demand the immediate release of Mr. Kalinath Roy, whose continued incar- 
ceration only aggravates the scandal of his coaviction, and to ask the Govern- 
ment to allay Muslim sentiment by a satisfactory solution of Islamic problems.” 


27. ‘“‘We must confess that we fail to see either the use or the utility 
Sanj Vartdmdn (38) of the manifesto on the duty of citizenship, issued 
8rd July Eng. cols * by a number of citizens of Bombay........... We are 
idle sure when Sir George Lloyd addressed the citizens 
of Bombay for help, His Excellency did not expect the kind of help 
which is voucbsafed to him by the signatoriés. If the commonplace 
sentiments of the manifesto are the measure of the response of the 
citizens of Bombay, then we might say that 16 is mere mockery of 
the public service that is offered to His Excellency...... ..«» Now, the real 
truth of the matter is that the appearence of the aforesaid manifesto has 
@ meaning in it. Reading between the lines—indeed, there is no need to | 
solve the riddle even in that way—one sees plainly that the document aims i 
against the proposed resurrection of the Satyagraha agitation.......... Hvery & 
citizen knows‘ the obvious necessity of obedience to law and constituted | 
authority,’ but if there is anyone so benighted as to be ignorant of this 
obvious duty, then he is not likely to be called back to the path of righteous- 
ness by the mere issue of idle and meaningless manifestoes in newspapers, ' 
If only six of the signatories, with more zeal for practical service than an 
ardent desire for cheap publicity, had but undertaken the work of missionaries | : 
and visited the places of the late disturbances and had spoken to the people ‘ 
on the spot, they would certainly have done, with far better results, their 
obvious duty as citizens which they are so anxious to teach to others. Aft i 
the same time they might have privately investigated the real causes of the i 
of the disturbances and ii, fortunately, they had suceeeded, then measures  - 
might have been taken to prevent their repetition in the future. Also they a 
might have tried to find out the real guilty parties, as to who were at their if 
back and as to the amount of blame likely to be apportioned to the different W 
parties, be they Government officials or private citizens. Work done in fe 
such a fashion would have been a true response to the Governor’s call and i 
not the sort of meaningless fustian with which we are treated as if we were 
children just out of school.” 
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28. “ The Government of India themselves recognised five years ago 
that the fact that the Chamberlain Commission did 

Comments on the ap- not visit India and that it examined only a limited 
pointment of theCurrency number of witnesses, was a drawback which could be 


Committee. corrected only by giving people in this country, 
ae ied Chromele (1), interested in the matter, an opportunity of express- 


ing their views on whatever points they wanted to 
draw Government’s attention. And yet the same mistake is being repeated 
m 123—6 Com 
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ee Y 7 ‘ he case of the Currency Committee, which is not going to visit India and 
"~ ~=wWhich- will examine only afew witnesses. The mistake is all the more 


faring becauce several unsettled problems relating to Indian currency and 
hance have yet tobe solved. And we cannot imagine a more opportune 


a: eae ‘time than the present for deciding questions like those of a state bank and 


ah osty currency. With regard to the first of these the Chamberlain Com- 
ssion did not pronounce an opinion and with respect to the second, it left 
it to Indian sentiment to have a gold mint ornot. Itis amazing to find no 
reference to the important subjects among the terms of reference issued to 
the Currency Committee. ‘We have recently had a gold mint workiusg in 
Bombay and the experience gained in connection with it, as also the desir- 
ability of establishing a state bank in view of the huge financial operations 


carried out during the years of war, ought to have been discussed by a strong 


commission of inquiry capable of taking a comprehensive view of the whole 
position and outlook. Hand to mouth methods of investigation and the 
application of palliatives are out of place at a time when bold measures 
directed by a clear vision and thoughtful foresight are called for. How is 
India to take her proper place among the nations of the world and how is she 
to hold her own in the impending universal competition when her financial, 
banking and currency arrangements are admittedly defective and when 
nothing is being done to improve them ? Mr. Montagu characterised the Gov- 
ernment in India in appropriate terms which have become classical, and it is 
astonishing that we should help in perpetuating those old features of pro- 
crastination, half-hearted resolutions and inefficiency by appointing a Currency 


- Committee whose composition is defective and whose field of inquiry has been 


narrowed down to the smallest proportions. We hope it is not even yet too 
late to mend.” 


29. Theinterests of India conflict with those of England in many 
E respects. Therefore ever the most impartial 
a ll ap reel bo econonist cannot be trusted by us to consider the 
bony core 4 * question of India with an unbiased mind. Ten 
ore out of the eleven members appointed on the 
Committee are Europeans and all of them have some interest at stake in 


foreign trade. A great injustice has been done to India by the exclusion of 
representativé Indians from the Committee as also by not inviting any Indian 
Witnesses, either economists or merchants, tc give evidence before the 
Committee. It is disappointing to see that no provision has been made to 
enable India to represent her case before the Committee. [The Gujardti 
also expresses painful surprise at the appointment of only one Indian on the 
Committee and is, afraid its findings will not safeguard Indian interests. ] 


30. Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar, M.A., LL.B., writes in the Lokasangraha 
: in the course of an article on -the industrial and 
Reflections on the gommercial prospects of India:—To-day from one 


ro eo of oe end of the country to the other the heart-rending. 
« eogthy 1), ery, “I am hungry, I am hungry”, isto be 


| heard. ‘There is nothing to -be wondered at if the 
movements of a nation, whose sole preoccupation is how to keep body and 
soul together, do not progress favourably. Compared with India the condi- 
tion of the Western nations is most satisfactory. However their tendency to 
divert the wealth of the world to their own lands is on the increase. The 
Western nations may claim that they have been conquering foreign countries 
during the last three or four centuries with a view to spreading civilization, 
and the conquered peoples also may sing the same doleful song through fear 
of section 124-A, but an unbiassed and impartial observer will find nothing 
oo selfishness at the bottom of all the activities of the Westerners. They 
ave no doubt made considerable progress from a materialistic point of view. 
But their conduct does not show that they have made equal progress spiritually. 
Indeed these two vary in an inverse ratio. 


31. Commenting on the oman aoee ~. R gggo ate against the 

, Manager of the Calico Mills, Ahmedabad, for work- 

sie ae soremmens ing those mills overtime, the Hindusthdn writes :— 
of millhands against rapa- Government have conferred a boon on the mill-hands 
cious millowners. by preferring an appeal against the acquitting judg- 
hdn (24), 2nd ment of the Sessions Judge, Ahmedabad, in this 

| ease. Had the decision been allowed to remain 


23 


unreversed, it would have helped greedy mill-owners to suck the blood of poor 
mill-hands. His Excellency Sir George Lloyd has always the interest of this 
poor class at heart and we are sure the public will lend a warm support. to 
whatever steps his Government might take against selfish mill-owners for 
ameliorating the condition of the labouring class. 


32. “In the course of the Budget debate Mr. Montagu, while replying 

: to criticism against the Rowlatt Act, is reported to 

What kind of sympathy have said:—‘Did the Honourable Member on the 
the gg ar aa . oo Front Opposition Bench think that there was a 
Tabien eee ~ gingle man in the India Office, in the Civil Service, 
Young India (16), 2nd OF in the Government of India, who had not realised 
July. with a shudder the poverty, the narrow. subsistence 
line, the vulnerability of the masses of the people of 

India, how subject they were to fluctuations in climate and to disease, how 
narrow was their margin of existence? Did he know how anxious they were 
to improve the education system, and not only to improve it, but to spread it, 
3 policy which took time and required teaching.’ We cannot say anything 
about the feelings of the members of the India Council, though we have our 
well-founded suspicions. But as far as the members of the Government of 
India or the I.C.8. are concerned we can safely assert that we have never 
seen them shudder or shed tears at the ‘poverty, the narrow subsistence 
line, the vulnerability of the people of India.” We have instead seen 
them dwelling with pride and self-complacence upon the prosperity, the 
increasing commercial activity (proved by the enormous excess of exports 
over imports), and the general advancement of the country, which they 
have been instrumental in securing for India at the expense of the best 
years of their lives passed in the inclement climate of India. We have 
ever found them ready to congratulate one another for the invaluable 
services they render to this country from the highest humanitarian and 
disinterested motives. All the good fortune, proved or supposed, they ascribe 
to themselves. As for the recurring famines, and the yearly visitants— 
plague, malaria, influenza, ‘the narrow subsistence line, and the narrow 
margin of existance’, all these are due to elements beyond their control, the 
unhygienic habits, and the pernicious social and religious customs of the 
people and their improvidence. Exploitation, political, commercial and 
industrial, has nothing to do witb these ills. The ignorance of the masses is 
due to their own apathy, or to the tyranny of the Brahmans, the Indian 
Budget has nothing to do with it. So also insanitary conditions in India can 
never be improved by spending money on sanitation. The people hug their 
squalor and dirt and it is so intimately connected with their pagan religions 
that the best intentions of the officials have always been defeated. - As for 
the officials’ anxiety to spread education talked of by Mr. Montagu, we very 
well know the support that they gave to Mr. Gokhale when he brought in his 
memorable Klementary Education Bill. Only the reactionary Rajas and 
Zawindars were against it and so the Government were quite helpless. With 
such ideas very often flung in the face of educated Indians we can understand 


what kind of sympathy the officials have for the miserable lot of the poor 
Indian. Mr. Montagu could not but have known all this, but honesty in 


politics is ever a poor policy, and he perhaps saw no harm in indulging in a little 
rhetoric before men, not afew of whom were either ignorant of or indifferent 
to the picture he was conjuring up with apparent pathos, and unconscious 
mockery.” 


33. ‘We are often times pained to find that many of our Anglo-Indian 
journalists have adopted it their motto to see the 

Ingratitude of Anglo- wrong and yet the wrong pursue. The manner in 
Indians who eat India’s which they try to whitewash by every hook or crook 
a be cieliedate: i the guilt of Sir Michael O’Dywer, the Lieutenent- 
19th June. ’ Governor of the Punjab, makes us pause to think what 
British journalism is coming to. It does not benefit 

@ journalist to adopt the attitude of a sycophant, and it does not do good to 
the country if Mr. Editor takes his cue from the oflficial party. It is now an 
open secret how the Anglo-Indian press is trusted as informants of truth and 


consequently backed up by the Government; the history of such papers as 


<< 
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3 Pioneer and the Civil Military Gazette is now well known to every 
lucated Indian. But we do not grudge these Anglo-Indian friends being 
ened on Indian money—they are only a handful when compared with 
the enormous body of the hangers-on who grow rich and prosperous at 
India’s expense. But we certainly resent it as much as we can, when we 
see the Anglo-Indians who eat India’s salt prove the veriest ingrates to the 
country which maintains them in their present competence, nay, a state of 
positive splendour.” 


 *34. “An account of a wild affray between 10,000 demonstrators in 
How turbulent crowds U0Ddon and the police, in which six men, & woman, 
are dealt with in England and several constables were injured by heavy sticks 
and in India. (called lathies in India) stones and wooden blocks, 
Mahrdtia (9), 6th has appeared inthe mail English papers. [Here 
July., Lokasangraha (111), the paper quotes two accounts.] It will be clearly 
ith July. seen from these extracts that the demonstrators 
were neither bombed, nor machine-gunned, nor were even fired upon! On 
the contrary, as the correspondent of the Daily Chronicle tells us, the Police 
remained passive and the crowd cooled down. ‘The authorities even praise the 
restraint and forbearance of the police! In India, alas! What had 
occurred at Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, Gujaranwala, Calcutta and several other 
places in the Punjab ? Firing, machine-gunning, and even bombing from 
aeroplanes upon the crowds who possessed no more arms than these London 
demonstrators. It is reported that the latter were armed with heavy sticks, 
stones, and wooden planks, and the Indians at the several places mentioned 
were not more formidable than these men. And yet what a world of difference 
between the methods of curbing an excited mob in England and in India? 
There the police, as the last resort, used only batons and nothing else, even 
though they were violently attacked and some of the constables were actually 
injured! This account of the London affray exposes mercilessly the violent 
methods of the Indian authorities in dealing with the more sober and more 
law-abiding Indian mobs, and puts to shame the O’Dwyers and the men of 
their ilk in India. The much expected Inquiry Commission will, we hope, 
note such incidents to show by contrast the indefensible methods of the 
Indian authorities in dealing with such affrays.”’ [The Lokasangraha makes 
Similar remarks. | 


85. Some days back a Coroner’s Jury in Ireland having investigated 

into the case of the murder of certain policemen by 

Comments on the ver- armed Sinn’ Feinners with a view to rescue a Sinn 
dict given by an Irish Weinner, in their verdict they asked Government to 
af Irish nolicemen. grant Home Rule to Ireland at once with a view to 
Lokasangraha (111), 3rd avoid such incidents in the future. One of the 


Jaly. _ Jurors wanted the verdict to be sent to President 


Wilson as the Chief Secretary for Ireland was sire 
to disregard it. If any body uses such language in India, there will not be 
much difficulty in proving him guilty not only of sedition but of waging war 
against the King! 


86. Mr. C. R. King writes to the New Times :—‘‘ I would like to send a 
word of appreciation of the tone and attitude of the 
_ Letter of Mr. C. R. New Tumes. lam amember of the Labour move- 
King, a member of the ment in England, and the Party have the fullest 
Labour Movement in g vmpathy with Indian aspirations. I shall return 
England, to the New ymP . 
rs to England with a keener interest in and a deeper 
New Times (10), 29th Sympathy with India’s hopes. I greatly regret the 
June. very cruel sentences passed by the Martial Law 
Commissions at Amritsar and elsewhere. I trust 


that mercy will yet be shown to some of these men.” 


87. ‘In India, too, the idea of an Indian federation on a language basis 
has been steadily growing.......... At present an 
The need of reconstruc- anomalous state of things prevails in this country 


ting the Indian provinces owing to an incongruous arrangement of provinces. 
.on & language basis. 


In the Bombay Presidency, for instance, we have 
four distinct languages; and toe affairs of Sind 
are discussed and even decided, when the Govern- 


New Times (10), 29th 
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ment permits the Council, by Marathi, Gujarati, Kanarese and British 
ignorance ; similarly the affairs of the Maharashtra are discussed not by local 
knowledge of the Mahrattas but by Sindhi, Kanarese and Gujarati ignorance. 
A similar situation confronts us in other parts as well. Reconstruction of 
Indian provinces on a better basis and development of Sind into an 
autonomous unit are necessary as much for administrative convenience as for 
the future of the peoples concerned.” 


*38. “One typical instance of the immense sufferings of the political 


prisoners has been brought to light by the Maha- 


Alleged hardships of yashtra of Nagpur by publishing an interview of its 
, i nes aca m the representative with’ Dr. Savarkar about the fate of 
his brothers transported for life in the Andamans for 
a political offences. Dr. Savarkar is the youngest of 
them all, and though the eldest brother was sentenced in 1909, and the elder 
in 1910, yet till this year Dr. Savarkar and his relations were not allowed an 
interview with his brothers! The tragic result of this perennial refusal of his 
applications for interview was the pining away of the wife of the eldest, and 
that poor unfortunate lady succumbed to her grief and the wasting illness, and 
breathed her last only a few months ago. After ber death came the perimis- 
sion for interview, and Dr. Savarkar and Mrs. Savarkar (the wife of the 
barrister) got itin the Andamans. The treatment given to these political 
prisoners does not differ in any way from that given to the meanest hardened 
ruffians, and the fact that Barrister Savarkar should have been put on the 
oil-mill is as startling as it is shocking! Even in the autocratic regime of the 
OCzars in Russia, political prisoners were more humanely treated than the ordi- 
nary criminals, and the treatment given to many an Irish prisoner, punished 
for political offences, was also of a milder type. Could not the British Govern- 
ment have been as generous as the much-condemned Czars of Russia? ’......... 
The second objectionable feature in their treatment is their confinement all 
day long in separate cells, which is a mere euphemism for solitary cells. 
Confinement in these cells does not differ essentially from solitary confine- 
ment. ‘The latter, however, is regulated by law for 7 days at a time, but not 
80 the former. Consequently, if only the names of the cells are changed from 
‘solitary’ to ‘ separate,’ then the prisoners can be confined in them for years 
and years together, and in fact the Savarkar brothers have been continuously 
confined for the last 9—-10 years in these horrible ‘separate’ cells! We 
don’t know how the authorities which are so scrupulous in executing the 
solitary confinement, lest it may affect the health of prisoners, can ignore the 
effect on them of separate confinement which constantly and inevitably steals 
inroads upon their health!......... But the most noteworthy feature of the 
treatment of political prisoners is the continuation of the punishment even 
after its cause is removed! The Savarkars were transported because the 
courts in their cases came to the conclusion that they spread sedition and 
, treason......... In the debate on the Rowlatt Bill, the Honourable Mr. 
Chanda quoted an extract from a letter of an Andaman prisoner that if the 
new Reforms were granted then the work of the revolutionaries would be 
finished. Similarly an interviewer tells us that the Savarkars are also of the 
saine opinion. ‘They think that ‘if the Reforms proposed give their 
Motherland a liberal constitution which would allow the development of the 
fullest freedom of their country, they would do all in their power to support 
and strengthen such a constitution.’ That they are not anarchists, and were 
even anxious to fight under the flag of Britain, can be proved from the fact 
that they had volunteered their services to the Government during the war. 
This shows that they were against the system of Government and not against 
_ the British Government as such......... Will the Goverament of India avail 
themselves of the auspicious occasion of the Peace Celebration Day to ralease 
the political prisoners who can no longer be a menace to Government ?” 


39. ‘‘ His Majesty’s message published in these columus will be received 
with genuine feelings of satisfaction throughout the 

Comments on His e¢ountry. India had an honourable share in the 
Majesty the King’s mes- world-war; throughout Europe the War has vindi- 


amet of the ated the cause of national freedom. May we not 


New Times (10), 1st ope that in the coming days, India will be permit- 
July. ted to share abundantly in the achievements of the 
~War.......... There is no civilized country in the 
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> | ~——s orld so politically backward as India; and if this blot on civilization is to 
_--——C—s«&Me@ ~wiped out, and if India is to make her voice heard in the League of 
Nations, we should be allowed opportunities for undictated self-development. 
The next few years should therefore be utilised to make India a better and 
a worthier place to live in, and to speedily advance her position to that of a 


self-governing partner in the British Commonwealth which is the hope and 
promise of Indian Nationalism.” 3 are 


'  *40. “Though essentially a European war—the offspring of disgrace- 
ful jracial jealousies and anim osities, and ignoble 
See ise Ga) Gan Fel rivalries and ambitions, India as a part of the 
i. ak . y+ British Empire was dragged into it and nobly bore 
en _ her part, though His Excellency the Viceroy has 
thought it fair in his message to acknowledge India’s sacrifices in a somewhat 
half-hearted spirit. His Majesty the King-Emperor’s gracious message is very 
happily conceived, as His Majesty’s messages invariably are. It is certainly 
not a ‘ thrilling ’ message, as described by the Viceroy, but calculated to. call 
forth calm reflection and self-examination. It is dignified and graceful and 
above all free from all taint of exaggeration. We wish we could say the 
same thing about the Viceroy’s message, which expects ‘ every subject of 
His Majesty, soldier and civilian, old and young, rich and poor alike, to join in 
commemorating the triumphant Peace’. The italics are ours. ‘The people 
of India’, says His Excellency, ‘have borne their part in the struggles and 
sufferings of war and I call upon them now to rejoice in a victorious peace’, 
We appreciate fully what His Excellency means, but we wish his message to 
the people had been couched in more appropriate terms even in the autocratic 
atmosphere of Simla or at any rate in language less open to misconstruction, 
To mourn or to rejoice is essentially an act of spontaneity and no outside 
‘call’ is necessary for that purpose. It is not the :first occasion when His 
Excellency has failed to appreciate the niceties of a delicate situation. To 
what extent this country has reasons to rejoice has already been indicated by us 
above. But it is a serious question how far the people can fairly be expected 
to go beyond that limit or to join actively in spectacular demonstrations. The 
country has terribly suffered by war prices, famine, influenza, cholera and 
plague, and influenza alone destroyed 60 lakhs of persons in twelve weeks, 
whilst the casualties of the Empire in the war totalled over 3 millions and 
fifteen thousand during the last five years. The conclusion of war has 
brought no joy or happiness to the people of this land. -India’s heart is 
stricken with heavy grief. The Rowlatt Act, the Press Act, deportations, 
iuternments, externments, riots and disturbances, Court Martial Trials and a 
variety of other distressing incidents including capital punishments and other 
heavy sentences, have shocked and distressed the people to an extent which 
is without a parallel in the history of modern India. If the Viceroy, instead 
of being isolated on the Olympic Hills, had -been in close touch with the 
people and their inner sentiments he would not have thought of ‘calling 
upon’ them to join in rejoicings. The heart must be capable of being attuned 
beforehand to such feelings of spontaneous joy. Is the Indian heart in that 
condition to-day? Everywhere there is a feeling of poignant grief and 
sorrow. Lord Hardinge’s healing work has been undone and the estrange- 
ment between the rulers and the ruled was, alas! never so great as now. 
With the extraordinary working of the Press Act and the startling and dis- 
tressing tale of events in the Punjab and elsewhere, can the heart of an Indian 
sincerely rejoice over the triumph of freedom and liberty in his own humble 
land? India had a terrible enemy to face in the shape of influenza and the 
only consolation that one local Government could afford to the victims was to 
cite the provisions of the District Municipal and Local Boards Acts as a balm 
to their indescribable sufferings. What privations and sufferings the people 
have endured God alone knows. Can their heart truly rejoice simply because 
Germany has been defeated, when it is stricken down with heavy grief and 
sorrow owing to special circumstances of their own? ‘The people of India are 
no doubt glad that German autocracy has been overthrown and the world rid 
of a cruel militarism. But their heart is aching with other acute pains and so 
long #8 they have not been removed, it is, to say the least, not fair to expect 
thém to respond readily to impulses which would be natural and spontaneous 
in self-governing countries like the Allied nations. We are very sorry, indeed, 
- ta have to write in this strain. But it is no use hiding the real truth.” 
.* 


a 


41, The Praja Mitra and Parsi expresses gratification at the signing 


of the Peace treaty and asks leaders of the various 


Praja Mitra and Pdrst communities to appoint a day in consultation with 


(31), 30th June and 2nd 


July ; Sdnj Vartamdn (33), Government to offer up thanksgiving for restoring 


30th’ Tana: Jém-eJSem Pesce to the world. It exhorts Government to show: 
shed (26), 830th June; their joy at the conclusion of peace by cancelling 


Bombay Samdchdr (62), all the punishments awarded by the Martial Law 
2nd July; Shri Venka- '‘l'ribunal and by releasing all political prisoners. 
teshwar "(82), Ist July; It moreover asks Government to open funds for the 
oo ee gd 2nd widows and orphans of those who have lost their 
Ta Gane Fens, mye lives during the great war and urges upon the people 

the desirability of doing all in their power to help 
to swell the fund and thus to do their duty whey the departed. Ina 
subsequent issue the paper calls upon His Excellency Sir George Lloyd to use 
his good offices with the Government of India to get a good provision made 
for sanitary dwellings for the poor as also for the introduction of compulsory 
primary education and for the inauguration of industrial education as tangible 
proofs of their rejoicings at the conclusion of peace. The San Varta- 
mdn also asks Government to release political prisoners and to show mercy to 
those who are sentenced to death by the Tribunals in the Punjab with a view 
to making an impression on the minds of the people and convincing them 
that Government are merciful. The Hindwsthdn is sceptical about the long 
duration of peace and asks for the amendment of the Reform Bill as desired by 
the people and suggests that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales should 
come to India to announce the reforms. It also suggests that political prisoners 
should be released and mercy should be shown to those who have received 
capital sentences in the Punjab. It also advocates compulsory primary 
education, industrial education and fiscal autonomy as the peace boons for 
India. The Jdm-e-Jamshed and the Bombay Samdchdr rejoice at the signing 
of the peace; so also does the Shri Venkateshwar. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm, 
while expressing joy at the signing of peace, urges the various communities to 
open a national fund to provide against famine and other calamities and asks 
Government also to contribute liberally to the fund. The Political Bhomiyo 
commends the mercy shown by the Allies to Germany and expresses the 
hope that in dealing with Turkey they will respect the religious suscepti- 
bilities of the Muhammadans and will decide the question of the Caliphate in 
such a manner as not to give them any offence.| 


42. Expressing satisfaction at the signing of peace by Germany, the 

5 t of India (11) Servant of India writes :—"‘ With this first feeling 
Srd July. of India (11), oF relief come immediately thoughts for the future. 
y: Is the world going to be a better place to live in? 

Can all nations live in reasonable confidence that they will not be again 
subjected to such a terrible ordeal? Further, can the various component 
parts of every nation also feel that the winning of this war has been of 
advantage to them severally? Unless these questions can be answered 
uvhesitatingly in the affirmative, the war will have been waged and won in 
vain in the eyes of some. In other words, unless the problems of reconstruc- 
tion are properly taken in hand and rightly solved, and that in a very short 
time, the world may have to face calamities and trials even harder than those 
through which it has gone during the last five years. On the one hand, 
the proper solution lies in a further advance along the path of socialism 
though the modern name for it may perhaps be slightly different.......... On 
the other hand, a further and more rapid progress must be made in the 
direction of self-determination for all peoples. The peace treaty has tried to 
appiy this principle to various nationalities which were subject to the enemy 
powers. Bui the same principle has to be applied even as a matter of 
self-defence to the component parts of many of the Hntente Powers. We 
_ say self-defence for the innate possibilities of the situation must not be lost 
sight of. It is hardly possible for a proud nation like Germany which aspired 
to rule the world and very nearly sueceeded in its object to sit quiet under 
its mortification. The Germans are a clever people and the ideas of a 
revanche are certain to be entertained.......... In any case to be forewarned 
is to be forearmed. Each unit of the Big Five must be prepared to raise its 


efficiency to the highest pifoh. The British Empire, so strong if properly 
Organised as it nearly was in the later stages of the war, must be ready 


- fo stand on her own legs, not always trusting to the good fortune which in 
this war made her the ally of France, the United States, Italy and Japan. 


But it has a veritable Achilles’ hgel iu Ireland. Egypt and India may possibly 
become festering sores if they are not properly handled in a spirit of 
liberal statesmanship. The Empire must solve these three problems if it 


-‘wishes'to be certain of the comparatively distant future. So far as India is 


concerned, there are immense potentialities for the good of the Empire if she: 
is properly managed or rather if she is allowed to manage herself properly. 
With a prosperous and contented India, England can defy half a dozen 
Germanies. The narrow policy of divide and rule entertained by some, the 
insensate pride of rate which galls self-respecting people, the suicidal wish 
to exploit the black or brown races for the good of the white, and the proud 
boast of bearing the white man’s burden—all these must give way to the 
newer policy of brotherhood in the Empire. India must be fitted, and 
that very soon, to pull her full weight in the Imperial bark ; that, however, 
she will not be able to do if she is chained to her oar like a galley slave. It 
is a good sign that the pilots at the helm are comimg round to this view, but 
this new view must be thoroughly imbibed—and not merely done lip service 
to—by those who manage the affairs on the spot here. But O’Dwyerism in 
the Punja4b and other similar manifestations like the dispatch of the Gevern- 
ment of India and the Rowlatt Act must no longer be possible.” 


*43. “‘Wesay the burden has been lessened advisedly for no one can 
i ie ae claim that they have beenremoved. ‘The Germans are 
July, Bue. cole. (27), 6th +41 truculent....... Bolshevism is gathering strength, 
‘ saueray Labour is dissatisfied, restlessand quarrelsome. Hun- 
ger still plays havocin many homes. There is dissatisfaction with everything. 
And upon the manner in which the rising sun of peace is ushered by those 
who have run the chariot of war to destruction will depend the future 
security of the world. Nearer home, disease and famine appear to have come 
to stay with us. There is little to be wondered at in the absence of rejoicings 
in the news of peace. Yet every heart has smiled and felt relieved because 
liberty is won, right is established, justice is vindicated, self-determination 
is acknowledged.” 


44. “To behave unjustly towards another is not the best means of 
: securing enduring peace. Granted that Germany 
Comments onthe Peace was the aggressor in the first instance, that 
wie Caer (24), 29th she committed the most frightful barbarities during 
Jetta ’ the War, still is there any moral reason for deal- 
- Ing most harshly with her? Chivalry is supposed 
to consist in showing generosity to a fallen enemy; and the Europeans 
have been trying to impress upon the Orientals during the last two 
centuries that they are chivalrous. If we are to take them at their 
word, they should behave chivalrously towards Germany—their fallen foe. 
But no! The fall of their enemy, instead of creating nobility in the minds of 
the European nations, is making them mean, self-seeking and revengeful. 
They all want to humiliate Germany further and profit themselves at her 
expense and at the expense of her allies. Thisline of conduct will bear 
bitter fruit. The day might come—and the European nations are sowing 
seeds for that day, when Germany will rise up or be reborn in her panoply of 
steel with the concentrated fury that is born of the desire for revenge. She 
will then strike and strike with all her might those who are taking advantage 
of her defeat at present. If France had her revenge for her humiliation in 
the Franco-Prussian War, there isno reason why Germany should not get 
such an opportunity for herself.”’ 


45. The Germans say that they have signed the peace under com- 
Soe pulsion. Does this: signify a peaceful future or a 
Gujardis (20), 20th June. disturbed one? The Poles have commenced to 
impose laws for change of language on the people placed under their 
control! Will the latter submit to this? Of what avail is it to have removed 
the authority of Russia, Germany or Austria from Poland? We have said 


\ 


it over and over again from the beginning of the war that the Christians of 
Europe lack the culture that tends to improve their inner faculties of man and 
that their civilisation is a sham one and that though their skin is white their 
hearts are as uncivilised as those of the barbarians who moved about naked, 
The map of the world has been changed, Kurope has been divided into small 
parts and democracy is said to have taken the place of autocracy and Prus- 
sian militarism, but we have no reason on that account to think that the 
nature of the peeple has undergone aby change. The peace will not be based 
on justice and equality but will be founded on force. 


46. The Kesari does not think that the signing of the Peace Treaty by 
Kesari (109). 1st Jul the Germans means the dawn of permanent peace for 
esart (109), Ist July. Hurope and remarks that they are evidently abiding 
their time at no distant date to take revenge for the humiliation they have 
suffered. It goes on :—The siaking of the German warships at Scapa Flow 
and the burning of the French flags shows that Germany is determined to 
inflict every possible loss upon its enemies and to insult them in every way 
without fighting with them. It thus appears that the peace of Europe can- 
not last more than adecade. At the same time it appears that the best 
interests of the Germans lie in keeping on friendly terms with the Allies as 
they are now the masters of the world. The ideal of Kurope five years back 
was Imperial power for amassing wealth. Though that ideal has now given 
place to that of self-determination and freedom for the weak nations, it has 
disappeared only on paper. No precaution has been taken in the Peace 
Treaty that France in Europe and Japan in Asia should not ten years hence 
become possessed of the demon of world domination like Germany. Suppose 
France, Italy and Spain form a Latin League, it will be sufficiently powerful 
to dominate the whole of Kurope, North Africa and the Turkish Empire and 
the British Navy will be powerless against it. Certain German politicians 
are moreover openly declaring even to-day that Germany should now 
ingratiate itself with France and making friends with Russia raise the whole 
of Kurope against England. In short there are no good propects for a long 
continuance of the peace. 


47. While expressing gratification at the signing of the Peace _—— 
by Germany, the Indu Prakdés’t regrets that the 
July. allie i tae hope which many entertained that the treaty 
would put an end to the differential treatment 
accorded to the black and the "ghits. the Asiatic and the Kuropean, has not 
been fulfilled, though the Japanese representatives tried their utmost to 
introduce a provision to that effect in the terms. It also points out that 
deplorable events are taking place within the British Empire itself and the 
South African Indian is again being made a victim of race prejudice. It 
appeals to Government to set free the Punjab political leaders on the occasion 
of the Peace celebrations and says :—India does not wish that the accused 
convicted and sentenced under the martial law should be released. It only 
desires that instead of enforcing the sentences passed by the martial law 
courts, the convicts should, for the satisfaction of the people, be re-tried by 
ordinary courts of law and then dealt with. ‘The case of the political leaders 
is, however, different. As the people think that the charges against them are 
farfetched, they would be overjoyed to see them set at liberty at once. We 
hope the prayer of the public will be granted. 


48. Mr. Badruddin Abdulla Koor, Bombay, writes :— Deeply indebted 

. as. I feel for your unvarying courtesy in permitting 

of aa ee ee me to ventilate the views of Indian Moslems on the 
Bombay Chronicle (1), subject of the Kalifate and the Holy Places of Islam 
4th July; Praja Mitra in your esteemed journal, I am afraid I shall be 
and Parsi (31), 4th July; indenting further on your generosity in again seek- 
ge comet ): ing the hospitality of your columns. Matters have 
(33), 5th July. ~Cté«é OM «Moving so fast during the past few weeks 
Ss that people are apt to forget the most momentous 
questions affecting the spiritual well-being of millions of Indian Moslems, 
who enjoy the high and coveted privilege of British citizenship. I shall 
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' gob travelover the well-beaten ground of the splendid and magnificent 
ere. yalty of the Indian Moslems—prince and peasant—in placing their lives and 
ato tanes at the disposal of their beloved King-Emperor in the most crucial and 
- - ‘trying period in their history. History will record the watchless services of the 
more tc Indian Moslems on the field of battle under the banner of England, pitted as they 
"~~. + were against their own Khalifa and brethren in faith. The spirit animating 
these men was one of devotion to the glorious flag under whico they were 
living and which to them was a symbol of justice, freeedom and righteousness. 
i We who watched the brave deeds of our soldiers from this distance were 
a equally animated by the same spirit and did-our little bit in helping the , 
a British Government in every possible way. It might be remembered that no 
soonér the gravity and the seriousness of the world-wide conflict was known, 
cs the Musalmans of Bombay immediately held a public meeting in which they 
oe resolved not to embarrass the Government with any political agitation while 
ee the war lasted in order to strengthen their hands in conducting it. On that 
occasion I made it quite clear in my speech to my co-religionists the 
necessity for this action. Well, Sir, the dreadful war has happily come to an 
end and we Moslems now naturally turn our anxious eyes to the Holy Places 
of Islam, which are dearer to us than life itself. Itis the high privilage of 
the East to place matters spiritual on a higher plane than matters material, 
and it is not, therefore, surprising that Moslem India should be so intensely 
agitated over the doings of the great Peace Conference at Paris, and if our 
hopes of its beneficent and just work did for some time remain steady and 
firm it was due to the implicit confidence we placed in the justice of the 
Moslem cause as regards the religious questions of the Khalifate and the 
Holy Places of Islam, viz., Mecca Medina, Jerusalem, Najaf, Kerbala, 
Kazemain and Bagdad, and the full and complete support pledged by 
the British Government. At the outset the composition of the Peace Confer- 
ence did not hold out any expectations for the Moslem, as his presence 
at the Conference was tabooed. ‘I'he world will some day pronounce its 
judgment on a Tribunal which decides the fate of the Moslem Empire 
containing the Holy Places of Islam, and with it the supreme soul force 
of four hundred millions of Moslems scattered over the whole world by 
denying the latter that representative pleading for which they so piteously 
prayed in vain. As the cause of the Moslem world is unrepresented at the 
Peace Conference, it is not at all surprising that the little that lecks out of 
its doings betrays its absolute indifference to the faith and religious senti- 
ments of hundreds of millions of human beings, whose case is being judged 
by the material interests of non-Moslems being placed in the balance. That 
is the only inference t.at any impartial person will draw from the meagre 
. reports that are allowed to be filtered. through the Press. And be it re- 
n membered that these decisions emanate from a Tribunal professing to be 
. guided by the laws of right over might. The policy of dismembering the 
me Turkish Empire is justified on the ground that the Young Turks with Hnver 
Pasha at the head plunged the Turkish Empire in the War by throwing 

themselves into the arms of Germany. Admitting their conduct to be un- 

justifiable, it must be remembered that the Young Turks were smarting 

under the unprovoked attack of Italy and the attitude of the Christian 

Powers in the Balkan War, added to which was the sad disillusion of the 

Egyptian question. The Young Turks were absolutely untried men in the 

a. world of politics and it is no wonder that they fell an easy prey to the 
me. | subtle influence of the wily Germun who is known to have outwitted far more 
ae clever and experienced politicians. Ido not by any means justify their folly, 
but it must be admitted that there were extenuating circumstances in the 
case, in which the sense of patriotism was not wholly absent. But whatever 
be the final judgment of the Christian Powers on the deplorable action of 
the Young Turks, the equity and justice of penalising the whole Moslem 
World by any decision which compromises the independence of the Holy 
Places of Islam and removes them from the custody and protection of an 
independent Moslem Khalifa recognized by the Moslem world, will be most 
keenly felt and remain a perpetual sore for future trouble. The Indian 
Moslems do not pretend to base their claims for a just hearing on 
the fact of their loyalty and services during the war. These they regard as 
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their duty, but they urge their claims on the solemn pledges given by the 
responsible British statemen as well as on the broad platform of international 
justice and humanity backed by traditions and verdict of ancient history 
sanctified by ages. The Indian Moslems were all along relying’on the solemn 
pledges given them by the British Government. They are fully convinced 
that England commands a dominating influence at Paris and she will find no 
insuperable difficulty in graciously acceding to the passionate prayers of the 


seventy iillions of the Moslem subjects whose loyalty and devotion have b3en 


tested in the burning crucible of a world war. All that the Indian Moslems 
pray for is the inviolability of their Holy Places and the retention of the 
Provinces containing them under the direct rule and possession of an inde- 
pendent Khalifa. The Turkish Provinces of Hejaz, Yemen, Syria and 
Mesopotamia can be created into Principalities with representative insti- 
tutions and placed under the Sultan of Turkey. The seoming difficulties 
will by this means at once vanish and the question of the Holy Places 
will be automatically solved. Further, there is no reason why Turkey 
alone should be subjected to wholesale dismemberment while the other 
enemy Powers are merely made to restitute such of the lands that they had 
wrested from ths Allied Powers. It does not require much intelligence 
to see that what is really blocking the just and satisfactory settlement of the 
whole question is pure jealousy among the Christain Powers, each of which 
wants a slice of the Turkish Empire; and as usual legalizing such filching 
under high-sounding warrants. This unblushing filching now proposed is 
being foisted on the world as sacrosanct ‘Mandatory Powers’ but which are 
bound to become predatory in the very near future. The Moslems in India 
have, therefore, very good reasons to be alarmed at the threatened doom 
of their Holy Places and earnestly appeal to the British Government for 
iramediate action in the matter.” [The letter also appears in the Praja 
Mitra and Parsi and the Bombay Samachar.in Gujarati. The Sdnj Vartamdn 
also publishes it in English. | : 


49. The Praja Mitra and Parsi refers to the letter written jointly by His 
Praia Mitra and Parsi Highness the Aga Khan and the Right Honourable 
31) eth Jul : Mr. Amir Ali to The Times and while quoting the 
; nt assurance given by the Prime Minister for the 
maintenance of the Turkish Empire in the homelands of the Turkish race 
with its capital at Constantinople and for the recognition of the separate 
nationalities of Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine, writes :— 
The question is often asked as to whether the sacred promise will be fulfilled. 
It appears from the letter that the writers entertain. some apprehensions in 
the matter as the recent trouble on the Afghan frontier is being brought 
forward as an excuse for its non-fulfilment. We trust, however, that no step 
_ will be taken as would tend to lower the value and prestige of an assurance 
given by His Majesty’s Government. 


50, Commenting on the sinking of the German Fleet at Scapa Flow the 
Bombay Samdchdr regrets that the British Fleet 
Comments on the sink- should have remained so careless as to allow the 


er Bad ae German fleet German imposters to succeed in this act of destruc- 
at Scapa Flow. 
ia ie Biediiiilis 10 tion and declares that the officer in charge of the 


German Fleet should be punished for this trea- 
ps oe We APT: cherous act of his. [In a later issue the paper 
writes :--Had he taken this suicidal step before surrendering the fleet to 
the Allies, 1s would at least have served to spare Germany the humiliation of 
surrendering it. But doing it only for the sake of causing loss to the Allies 
simply aggravates Germany’s wickedness in the eyes of the world.] 


o1. The Allies are insisting that Germany should hand over the 
 - ea-Kaiser to them. In view of the nauseating 
Allies should not insist treatment accorded to Napoleon in St. Helena it 


upon the sarrender of the annears strange that the French should have joined 
ex-Kaiser. 


| the other Allies in order to consign the ex-Kaiser to a 
Petes raha (111), similar fate. During the Armistice celebrations, at 
one of the district towns, the ex-Kaiser’s effigy was 


“first shot at and then consigned to flames. However much one might feel 
‘exasperated with the Kaiser such things are degrading and therefore to be 
_eondemned. The fact that President Wilson, the very incarnation of justice, 
wants the Kaiser to be surrendered shows that some mysterious agency 
must be at-work. As Aryan ethics demand that mercy should be shown to 
those who have surrendered, our people are unable to understand the attitude 
‘taken up by the Allies with regard to the ex-Kaiser. 


52. Commenting on the War Office announcement regarding the send- 
ing of several battalions of British troops to India 
Protest against sending- jin the months of July and August, the Praja Mitra 


out more British troops gydg Pdrsi fails to see the necessity of having these 


to India. , eit... 
Praja Mitra and Parsi troops at present in India and declares that in view of 


(31), 3rd July. the behaviour of Indian troops on various fronts 

during the last war, they may be confidently relied 
on to cope with any emergency that may arise on the North-West Frontier 
in future. The paper calls upon His Excellency the Viceroy to make good 
his previous promise with respect to the manning of the additional ‘ second 
line of defence’ with Indians alone and strongly urges him to drop the 
present pragramme, as otherwise it would strengthen the hands of the opponents 
of Indian progress who have opposed the Reform Bill on the ground of India’s 
disturbed state at present. 


f. 
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53. ‘“‘The Montagu-Chelmsford Report makes some, though unsatis- 

factory, effort to introduce responsibility in Provincial 

Comments on the QGovernments........... The division of functions 

on oe : (6). Brq OF the Provincial Governments is said to have 
mm yot (8), St@ teen necessitated by the desire of Parliament to 
transfer responsibility for part of the administration 
in the Provinces to Indian non-official control. Mr. Montagu has never been 
weary of repeating this. Lord Chelmsford defends himself in so far as his 
adherence to the principle of diarchy on exactly the same ground. We may, 
therefore, very pertinently ask both of them to put their finger on one single 
provision of the Bill which indicates the certainty of responsibility for any 
department being decisively and definitely thrown on non-official Indians 
under the scheme of the Bill. The theory of united front, under which the 
whole, official and non-official, Government will defend the decisions of each 
of its two parts and the powers vested in the official head of the Government 
to make and unmake ministers—to appcint them, fix their emoluments, advise 
them, control them, order them, veto their proposals, ask them to resign, 
dismiss them,—leave absolutely no room for any responsibility of the ministers 
to cither the constituents or the assembly.......... In the scheme of the Bill, 
we see neither real diarchy nor even the shadow of responsible government. 
The theory of responsibility to constituents is in the first place very vague, 
unreal and deceptive. The Report made an unsuccessful attempt to establish 
some sort of responsibility of this type. The Bill rightly gives up this futile 
attempt to set aside the assembly and bring the ministers in direct relation to 
constituents in their ministerial capacity. It should have tried to establish 
-gome real relation between the Council of popular represéntatives and the 
ministers. As it is the Bill leaves no power in the hands of the Legislature 
to control the minister or compel him to accept their decision or to make the 
minister accountable to themselves even in his own departments. Where then 
is at least the beginning of responsible government? What are the substan- 
tial steps towards it taken by the Bill ?.......... Mr. Montagu’s Memorandum 
on the Bill, published last week, throws but little light on the question we 
have been hitherto considering. Mr. Montagu has indeed claimed in the 
Memorandum that the Bill ‘does give immediate responsibility to the 
ministers who represent the popular element in the Legislative Councils in 
respect of some departments of the administration, though, as long as there is 

@ division of functions between an official and a non-official section, such — 
responsibility cannot be complete.’ A careful examination of the Bill only 
proves that the responsibility sought by the Bill is not only not complete but 
is no responsibility to any one except the Governor. ‘The only ground for 
Mr. Montagu’s claim is that the ‘ Ministers represent the popular element in 
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the Legislative Councils.’ Is Mr. Montagu right in saying that the Ministerg 
will represent the popular element? Being an elected Member, a Minister 
may no doubt represent the majority in a particular Council. But that is 
very different from his representing any part of the Council. To take an 
example, will Mr. Montagu say that the representative of a Chamber of Com- 
merce or of a European or Muhammedan electorate or of the electorate of 
Zamindars or Sirdars, if nominated to a ministership, will represent the 
popular element in the Council? Asa matter of fact, the particular indivi- 
dual selected by the Governor may be without any following in the Council. 
If the Bill were to say that the Governor must nominate from among acertain 
panel recommended by the Council, Mr. Moatagu’s claim would be justified. 
As Mr. Montagu admits, the Ministers ‘ will hold office during the Governor’s 
pleasure, and not for the lifetime of the Legislature as originally contempla- 
ted.’ The Bill, therefore, clearly goes back on the Report in this as in some 
other important respects.” 


O4, “Part ITI of the Bill makes provision for the payment of the salary 
of the Secretary of State and his Under Secretaries 
from the British Exchequer and not from the 
revecues of India as hitherto.......... We are of opi- 
nion that even Members of the Council of the Secre- 
fary of State should be paid out of British revenues, 
so that the Parliament, while passing the India Office estimates every year, 
could subject its work to close scrutiny. We note that not a single recommen- 
dation of Lord Crewe’s Committee on the reorganisation of the India Office 
has been incorporated in the Bill, and things have again been left to the pro- 
digious rule-making powers of the Secretary of State,” 


oki ae popnesnenes of the recommendations made by the Franchise 
ommittee, it need not surprise any one if we sa 
j Vibhdkar (88), 50th that the passage of the Bill sithes in its present aed 
une, Eng. cols. 
or in an altered form is a matter of no importance to 
the backward communities. Franchise will no doubt be broadened and 
equality of opportunities will nof be denied. But this is not sufficient to 
induce the people to take their due share in the responsibility which the Bill 
before the Parliament is intended to give. On account of illiteracy, caste 
distinctions and communal antagonism, something more ought io be done if 
the Indian electorate in the real sense of the term is to be created, educated 
and exercised.......... Even the Moderates like the Honourable Mr. Paranj- 
pye are not, we are led to believe, satisfied with tha recommendations of the 
Southborough Committee. They fear, and in our opinion justly, that the 
majority of the seats in the Bombay Legislative Council are likely to be swept 
away by a particular class of people.......... We therefore say that the back- 
ward communities feel no interest whatsoever in the passage of the Reform 
Bill or in making attempts to get it amended. We hope these communities 
will soon publicly disassociate themselves from both the Moderate and the 
Extremist who are endeavouring to get the Bill modified each in their own 
way. 
56. The Reform Bill has pleased neither the Nationalists nor the 
Moderates as if neither touches the Central Govern- 
Prakdsh (116), 25th ment nor grants full Provincial autonomy as 
June. demanded by the Congress nor allows full popular 
pecuniary control even in the matter of the few 
transferred subjects. It also indirectly provides for non-interference with 
the laws at present in force. This provision is dangerous inasmuch as it 
closes the way for freeing the country from such fetters as the Press Act and 
the Rowlatt Act. We hope our representatives in England will try their 
utmost to get the Bill amended. It is indeed fortunate that the All-India 
Congress Committee has elected Mr. Horniman as one of its own representa- 


New Twumes (10), 27th 
June. 


tives inasmuch as be can acquaint the British public in an authoritative 


manner with the highhanded policy of the bureaucracy in India. 


57. The Reform Bill has not pleased even the Moderates. Italy, though 
far more backward than England in the matter of 
Kesari (109), 1st July. democratic institutions, has, just like Mr. Moutagu, 


promised to grant swarajya to Tripoli and half the 
H 138—9 con | 


out ve Councillors of the Governor of that Province are to be responsible. 


ca cee the elected majlis. If England grants to India only this much swarajya, 


then France, America, Italy and Japan will look upon England as a miser 
_ and Mr. Montagu’s liberality will prove the laughing stock of the world. 


58. The speech made by Mr. Montagu while introducing the Reform 
: ; Bill in Parliament has very much pleased some 
_ , Rdjakdran (117), 29th people. There is no doubt Mr. Montagu is an 
Sane J ar 9 Aggy excellent speaker. Lord Morley was a better speaker 
99th June ' still. But his reforms were worthless. The time is 
past when a fine speech can give satisfaction to the 
people. Since Mr. Montagu does not promise to disallow the Rowlatt legis- 
tion, repeal the Press Act and remit the severe sentences passed on respect- 
able persons under the bludgeon rule in the Punjab, his ambiguously worded 
Bill will not avail us much. If this is the long looked-for gift then there 
is nothing in it to give us much pleasure. The Jdgaruk writes :—If the Bill 
is passed as it stafids the Minister will be responsible not to the legislature 
but to the Governor. If this is responsible government according to 
Mr. Montagu he is welcome to his opinion. People accepted the principle 
of diarchy in the hope of getting responsible Government. later on. 
Advantage was taken of this to foist diarchy upon us but the responsible 
government for which it was accepted is not forthcoming. The Bill is 
also unsatisfactory with regard to giving control of the purse to the people. 
The Sudhdkar says that Mr. Montagu’s Bill is nothing but an improved 
edition of the Curtis scheme.| 


09. Referring to the Memorandum of the Secretary of State published 
with the Reform Bill, the Dnydn Prakdsh is gratified 
Comments on the to note that instead of accepting the Government of 
Memorandum of the ‘India’s suggestion in the matter the Secretary of 
Secretary of State issued §tate has decided to leave open the question of the 
ty with the Iteform Se are of poorer! aus for the onion of the 
oin ommittee. { the same time the paper 
ae Sree: Ms regrets to see from the Memorandum that the Gov- 
ernment of India’s retrograde proposals regarding 
the scope of the Governor’s certification powers are to be accepted as they will 
involve the complete disregard of the opinions of the people’s representatives. 
The paper therefore urges the public to protest strongly against this change 
and to call upon Government to retain in the Bill the proposals in the original 
Joint Report. 


60. ‘*‘ The Indian public will not be pleased with the report that Lord 
: Selborne will be the chairman of the Joint Com- 
Disapproval of Lord mittee to which the Reform Scheme is referred. 
Selborne as Chairman of [iord Selborne is a conservative; it will be 
al oon 3 gorocraage tl remembered he was the Governor-General of South 
Indian Reform Bill. Africa when the Indian situation there assumed 
New Times (10), 3rd gtaver aspects, and he made himself conspicuous by 
July. : lack of sympathy towards India during the crisis. 
In the House of Lords, too, he seldom had a good 
word to say of India, and he even joined Lord Sydenham, on some occasions, 
against the Indian cause.” 


61. The Praja Miira and Parsi deplores the refusal of His Excellency 

the Viceroy to stay the execution of capital sen- 

Proposed reform of the tences passed by the Martial Law Tribunals in the 
bAoeec, f Executive Pynjab till the final decision of the appeal to the 
gem Mitra and Pérs; ~tivy Council, and opens the question of reforming 
Bi) Sth 5; the Executive Council of the Viceroy thus :—The 
ia Secretary of State and the Viceroy have not thought 
it proper to effect any change in the absolute power enjoyed by the Govern- 
ment of India. But apart from the question of maintaining the present 
authority of the Government of India intact there is some scope for improving 
the constitution of the Executive Council of the Viceroy. The door of the 


Council should be closed against members of the Indian Civil Service for all 


time. The Viceroy will not bein the sad plight in which he is now placed 
if competent Europeans, in no way connected with the Indian Civil Service, 
are brought over from England to fill the places of the law, finance, and 


engineering members and if three Indians are placed in charge of education, 


commerce and agriculture. Thus the Executive Council will be free from 
any bias in favour of the Indian Civil Service and so its decisions will 
command greater confidence than they do now. Some such change as 
suggested above should be effected in the Reform Bill. 


62. Sir Abbas Ali Baig, once Oriental Translator to the Government of 
ae Bombay, complains in an English paper that the 
Government distrust Reform Scheme nowhere provides for giving military 
yap be — qi), ‘taining to the people of India and thus making the 
osth aa “nation capable of self-defence. Distrust alone seems 
to stand in the way: what if Indians revolt when 

they are given military education? The same distrust is to be seen 


everywhere in Mr. Montagu’s reform scheme. Distrust creates distrust ! 


68. ‘‘ There seems to be no abatement in the campaign against the Indian 
Press which has been going on during the last three 

Comments on the re- months, and we fear that if 16 is continued for a few 
resentation of the Press jnonths more, the whole field of Indian journalism 


ssociation of India may be practically devastated. The unreasonable 
regarding the operation of 


al the Deine Kas ~" appeal to the Press Act of 1910 has made the public 
Bombay Chronicle (1), most despair of the possibility of Indian journals 
2nd July. doing their duty by the people without peril of 


extinction. Every respectable Nationalist journal 
in India has by now suffered from the infliction of this law, which was, at the 
time of its passing, admitted to have had before it the repressive laws of 
Austria for its pattern and historical justification. Much water has flown 
under the bridge since then, and there is little left of the pattern or the 
justification. One of the signals of what is acclaimed as ‘ strong’ administra- 
tion in India, is the rigorous exercise of laws like the Press Act, but the 
havoc of it has been so vast that it is time for the public to exert their utmost 
towards its repeal. There is a certain harmony of events in the latest phase 
of its use and abuse. It has been brought into play as part of the para- 
phernalia of repression which has been much in evidence of late. The 
passing of the Rowlatt Act was followed by grave popular excitement ; that 
was followed by vigorous executive action till the official machine was 
humming with the issue of Ordinances and Martial Law, which in turn were 
succeeded by a strong offensive against the free expression of public opinion. 
This sequence of events has resulted in material damage to the public 
institutions of the country, the greatest share of the misfortune falling upon 


Nationalist journals. Once more it has been illustrated that for the sustain-— 


ing of repression, the only prop that the Executive can possibly devise is still 
more repression. If ever damning proof is required of the perils of investing 
the Executive with sweeping powers against personal liberty and the freedom 
of opinion in a civilised country, the official record of the past few weeks 
could be effectively quoted. To expect the Executive voluntarily to disarm 


itself and be content with the ample powers it possessed before 1910, is to 


expect what is almost impossible. We are hence glad that the Press Associa- 
tion of India has sent its protest to the Premier and the Secretary of 
State and has appealed to responsible politicians and bodies, to consider 
the lurid record of the past few weeks and agitate in Britain for the repeal 
of this obnoxious piece of legislation... One of the simplest ways of 
avoiding danger during the recent crisis was for a paper to join the 
Martial- Law-ki-jar bundobast and pretend to be occupied with the task 
of what was called ‘ contradicting false rumours.’ For a Nationalist paper 


to disapprove of the Punjab policy was, however, enough to invite official 
prejudice, and, in due course, the penalties of the Prass Act. On the 
contrary, the stirring of bad blood against classes of His Majesty’s subjects 
and the open abuse of the authorities by envenomed Anglo-Indian scribes 
do vot bappen to grate on the official ear. All is well with them. Hence, 
in practice, it is an invidious law operating against Indian journals and 
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offering no terrors to the Anti-Indian press which, in a manner none too 
>" ~—-s«-¥efined, revels in abuse of Indians and the friends of India, whenever it. 
~. ~~ ghooses. To-day when the British Government is endeavouring to make 

-—s«~‘“«sxepresentative institutions something of a reality in India it would be a drag 


and an anomaly to retain laws which are an unbearable burden in the 
_ formation and free expression of public opinion. If the beginning of responsible 
government in India is to be based on a consistent code of political ethics, 
it will be impossible to leave to arbitrary fiat freedom to crush the expression 
of unpalatable but fair and independent opinion. The powers of Government 
to punish sedition and to prevent sedition are in all conscience ample enough 
without the vague temptations of the Press Act to punish what may be 
. even in official views nothing more than contumacy. Without a free Press, 
democratic institutions cannot develop in any country. We would, therefore, 
appeal to the public to realise their duty in the matter and to see that 
every support, moral and financial, is given to the Press Association of India 
to enable it to carry on an agitation in India and England. Further, we 
would ask the public to realise the interests that are at stake and to support so 
far as they can all individual cases of hardship. In this connection a 
suggestion that is made for starting an All-India Press Defences Fund is 
well worth consideration. We have to make a united and well-organised 
effort to make the British public realise that the Press Law in India is such 
as would not ba justified by any freedom-loving Briton and should not be 
tolerated in any loyal parts of the Empire.” 


64. ‘“‘ We reproduce elsewhere copy of the Press Association’s cable to 
iy falta G0, ih the Prime Minister, Mr. Montagu and Lord Sinha 
July 9 , pressing for the repeal of the Press Act. Hundreds 
of speeches have been delivered and thousands of 

articles have been written protesting against and demanding the repeal of the 

Act ever since the almost universally condemned enactment was placed 

on the statute book. The relentless revival of executive action under it 

makes if necessay to consider the situation anew. The terrible indictment 

of the law by Chief Justice Sir Lawrence Jenkins in the famous ‘Come over 
to Macedonia’ Case has not yet been surpassed. Commenting on Section 4 

he said, ‘Indeed it appears to me to embrace the whole range of varying 

degrees of assurance from certainty on the one side to the very limits of 
impossibility on the other. I¢ 1s difficult to see to what lengths the operations 

of this sectton might not plausibly be extended by an ingenious mind. They 

would.certainly extend to writings that may even command approval. An 

attack on that degraded section of the public which lives on the. misery and 

shame of others would come within this widespread net; the praise of a class 

might not be free from risk. Much that ws regarded as standard literature 
might undoubtedly be caught.’ These were words of almost solemn and 

prophetic warning to us. Hvery action under the Press Act comes to remind 

us painfully’ of this warning. ‘Jhe bureaucratic mind which has been 

nowadays working with crooked, if not wicked, ingenuity was clearly visualised 

by the eminent judge. ‘here is not, therefore,s0 much reason for surprise 

at these happenings, as there is reason for a vigorous agitation against the 
obnoxious measure. The Press Association’s cable may be taken to lay the 
foundation for that agitation. Mr. Modi has done wisely in drawing the 
attention of some of our prominent publicists in England to their clear duty 

as regards this obnoxious measure. T'he cable, advisedly omitting all 
argument, describes in the telling language of figures the record of the past 
seven years. We can only hope it will move our leaders in England to urge 
the repeal of the Act.” 


"65. “The Press Association of India has sent the following telegram 

to the Prime Minister, the Secretary of State for 

Mahratta (9),6thJuly. India, Lord Sinha, the Honourable Mr. Patel, 
Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee and others :—[{Here 

follows the telegram.] The telegram gives an eloquent testimony about the 
liberty of the Press in India. The most violent Anglo-Indian journals who 
have in season and out of season libelled even the Secretary of State for India 
as a ‘ political charlatan,’ to name the latest effusion only, have been surprisingly 


_ 
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Immune, and il on the Muhammadan prophet by the Boinhans. and 
others were declared by the Bengal Government to be beyond the pale of the 
law, which, as Sir Lawrence Jenkins has remarked, can extend even to 
the best and the most innocent literature in the world! Under such circum- 
stances, the Act is extremely galling to the self-respect of Indians, and 
violates in every sense the fundamental principle of liberty which the 
Indians cherish as their birthright. Will the British people save the Indian 
press from the jaws of a law which is a negation of Liberty ?”’ 


66. The Press Act has never been enforced against even one of the 
Anglo-Indian papers though their writings have 
Sdnj Vartamdn (33), cruelly offended Indian feelings and some of 
2nd July. them have even most seriously wounded their 
religious susceptibilities. The Indian papers, on the 
other hand, irrespective of their prestige or their real motive, are harshly 
penalised under that Act even for a little negligence or a slight mistake on 
their part. If the present policy continues for a long time, discontent will 
spread in the whole country to an unprecedented extent. In view of the 
autocratic system of administration in this country, the press ought to be 
given more liberty here than it enjoys elsewhere. Up to this time our efforts 
for the repeal of this Act have been in vain. The Press Association has 
requested by cable the Prime Minister, the Secretary of State for India and 
Lord Sinha for its repeal and we hope the deputations that are now in 
England will not fail to represent our case in this respect to the British 
public. 


67. Since Lord Willingdon went to Madras security was demanded 
from three newspapers ani the amount of security 
Commentsonthe recent depcsited by one was forfeited to Government. He 
operation of the Press Act jig a very thoughtful and liberal-minded Governor 
in 6 tence oar it and it is generally supposed that he sympathised 
Pag a (1), with our aspirations when the Reform Scheme was 
being prepared. At first sight it appears to be a 
mystery how to reconcile his past reputation with the present campaign 
inaugurated at the very beginning of his regime. The explanation is to be 
found in Lord Morley’s dictum ‘‘ Rally the Moderates’. All the four papers 
proceeded against belong to the Nationalist party and Lord Willingdon’s 
stratacem seems to be to rally the Moderates by mollifying them only by 
pointing out that their papers are exempt from the operation of the Press Act. 
We wonder whether such weapons as the Rowlatt Act and the Press Act are 
forged to carry out this policy of rallying the Moderates. 


68. ‘The Indian community in the Transvaal is faced with total | 
extinction. The Union Parliament has passed the 
Hardships of the In- gecond reading of a bill making it impossible for 
—e ees oo Dae 13), Indians to obtain a trading license for a new business 
3rd phe of inme -(1)), aaa prohibiting them from acquiring an indirect 
right of ownership of land. As Mr. Polak says, 
trading rights are the life-blood of the community that so largely subsists 
upon trade, and to refuse these rights to Indians is practically to banish them 
to outer darkness It is a cruel irony that immediately after the close 
of the war fought for liberty and freedom—with India’s help—a bill should be 
introduced in a British colony reducing Indians to a position of helotry !”’ 


69. Referring to Mr. Gandhi’s letter to the Press regarding the disabili- 
aks Clventsls ties of Indians in South Africa, the Bombay Chronicle 
Ath Tul y wcle (), writes :—“ Mr. Gandhi has given his opinion in no 
. unmistakable ‘terms, and we agree with him in 
thinking that no domestic preoccupations can be pleaded as an excuse for 
neglecting an obvious duty. The Times of India, we are glad to note, has 
taken the correct attitude. There can be no division of Opinion on this very 
important matter. Nor can there be any between the public and the Govern- 
ment of India. The British flag will be a mockery if one portion living under 
it can with impunity crush auother portion. The term British citizenship 
loses all meaning if one citizen can be permitted legally to rob another. 
H 123—10 con 


_ We must cover India with meetings of protest against the terrible wrong 


sought to be perpetrated against our countrymen. Lord Chelmsford has 
Lord Hardinge’s illustrious precedent for strong and firm action. By his 
‘statesmanlike attitude in throwing himself heart and soul into the people's 
‘Agitation, Lord Hardinge succeeded in preveuting it from becoming an angry 
‘movement. (We hope that Lord Chelmsford, too, will put himself at the head 
of the present movement and let the European population of South Africa 
know that India cannot tolerate the proposed wrong.” 


70. “If laws, such ag the one in question, are passed by a Dominion 
. after another against Indians, then they will breed 
wees ©), nothing but ill-will in their minds against those 
Dominions. That is a danger the magnitude of 
which none can foresee at present. Three hundred million souls, smarting 
under ignominous and humiliatiog laws passed against them by white nations, 
defying all the principles of Imperial citizenship, is no joke. If the whites 
believe, as Mr. Duncan believes, that ‘the Huropean and Asiatic civilization 
cannot live side by side with advantage to either’ then be it remembered 
that one day the Asiatics too would learn to believe likewise, and the effect 
would be disastrous. If Asiatics are to be excluded from white lands, then a 
time may come when the whites would be excluded from the Asiatic soil 
altogether. Nemesis will perhaps be slow,.but not less certain and severe in 
her action. The question therefore must be looked af from all these standpoints 
by the Imperial Government, and the wayward sister Dominion must be 
checked from indulging in such antics by vetoing the measure. Otherwise 
India will never forget and forgive the insult which is given to her civili- 
zation and the. base ingratitude with which she is paid for her services in 
time of adversity.” 


July. 


71. Protesting against the anti-Indian legislation in South Africa the 
Sdnj Vartaman writes :—This legislation will deprive 

Sdnj Vartaman (83), Indians of all their rights and will utterly ruin their 
os yh y Rhea see trade. That the Indians may be prohibited from 
yvande o (69), 4th July. carrying on their trade in a part of the British 
Empire is an injustice solely based on racial discrimi- 

nation, andso it is the duty of the British Government to remedy it. The 
Colonies have no right to encroach on the rights of helpless minorities settled 
therein. Indians should strongly protest against such a state of things. [The 
Hiidusthdn styles it an act of robbery on the part of the South African 
Government to put all Indians under the proposed disabilities and writes :—All 
Indians, like other coloured races of Asia, are meted out such insulting 
treatment. It is the beauty of British rule that attempts are being made 
to destroy the trade of a sister nation within the Ewpire, while any white 
race, even the German, may not be subjected to similar disabilities. The 
Bombay Samachdr calls upon the Government of Lord Chemsford to 
champion the cause of Indians in this respect and hopes that the British 
Government, which desires to raise India to the status of a self-governing 


colony, will see the necessity of protecting the rights of Indians at the present 
juncture. | 


72. After commenting, certain provisions of the Labour Ordinance 

pe reported to be drawn up by the Ceylon Government 
oe labour in Ceylon. to regulate the position of Indian labour in Ceylon 
Bombay Chronicle (1), the Bombay Chronicle writes :—“ The ab 
4th July. e Bombay Chronicle writes : e above are stated 
to be the main provisions of the proposed Labour 

Ordinance. But we miss here one very important provision, without which 
the rights of Indian labour will never be adequately protected—we mean the 
abolition of imprisonment for pure labour offences. The present practice of 
awarding simple and hard labour for offences like slacking, is an outrage on 
justice and thesentimentof civilized humanity. We quoted on the last occasion 
two recent cases of this type, and if the system is to be tolerated and perpetuated 
under the new Ordinance, then the lot of the Indian ‘coolie’ will not be 
' materially altered. We trust both the public and the Government of the 
Southern Presidency will give the Ceylon Government clearly to understand 


that no Labour Ordinance will be satisfactory from their point of view which 
does not provide for the total abolition of imprisonment for Jabour offences. 


73. The New Times thus concludes an article in which it puts up 
“er plea for Sind being made into a ‘Governor’s pro- 
aeons and the Reform vince’ under the reform scheme:—“There may 
te, Mla (9), 28th have been the necessity, at one time, to make Sind 
June and 2nd July. the Cinderella of the Bombay Presidency by convert- 
ing it into a scheduled province; that necessity no 
longer exists. Ata time when the whole tren!) of administrative polisy i9 
towards decentralisation and when even Assam and the Central Provinces are to 
be blessed with Governors-in-Council, is 16 not proper that Sind should caase 
to be a scheduled province? We earnestly appeal to Sir George Lloyd’s 
Government to do this justice to Sind as a first step towards giving it pro- 
Vincial autonomy. It will be a poor consolation to Sindhis if at this time of 
a reconstruction of Indian and Provincial Governments their own Province 
continues to be classed a ‘backward province.’ [In its issue of the 2ud July 
the paper writes :—‘* It is gratifying to note that the Judicial Commissioners’ 
Courts in the Central Provinces, Berar and Oudh will, in the near future, 
be replaced by High Courts under the liberalising influence of Mr. Montagu’s 
refOrms.......... We know that the Punjab Chief Court has been replaced by a 
High Court; Burma’s Chief Court will also become a High Court ere long. 
Why must Sind alone be left untouched by these liberalising tendencies 
of the times ? ’’] 


74. “Times out of number have we complained as to the form in which 
court summons are addressed, but to no effect. We 

Complaint about the do not know how those in authority will bea made to 
form in which court realize the lack of politeness, decency, decorum and 


re: owe in Sind are courtesy of addressing court summons to one and all 
Sind Advocate (12) in the singular ‘you’. No doubt, we do understand 
19th June. ’ that Sindhi forms of summons have been translated 


originally from English; but does it look well to 
translate the English word * you’ into its singular meaning in Sindhi? Any 
person who has self-respect worth the name would certainly resent the 
language. Will not the authorities concerned do the needful and replace 
the word ‘ you’ in its Sindhi language in the plural? While, on the one hand, 
it would be graceful, it would reflect credit on the authorities concerned.” 


75. ‘“‘In the punishments recently imposed by the Press Act all over 
India, the press in Sind has had its share.......... 
Reflections on the recent That the situation creates uneasiness will be easily 
operation of the Press ynderstood when it is remembered that it is the 
se Bn oo 10). Sra nationalist press which has had to suffer.......... 
Patt sg sc! Wie feeling of suspicion is growing that the Govern- 
~ ment of India, presumably with the sanction of 
Mr. Montagu, is again trying its famous meteorological experiment of having 
a ‘calm atmosphere’ in view of the coming Reforms! British political 
perception will know that the Press Act is no¢ the remedy, that no Act aiming 
at a stifling of independent expression of opinion is the remedy, that the only 
remedy is for Government to co-operate with constructive, nationalising 
forces in the country.” 


76. His Excellency Sir George Lloyd has taken a commendable step in 
appointing Mr. Ghosal as Commissioner, N.D., 
Comments on the ap- during the absence of Mr. Pratt on leave. We are 


pointment of Mr. Ghosal jad that His Excellency has taken this opportunity 


as Commissioner, N.D. . 
Gujarati Punch (22), to respond to the constant demand made by the 


Indian public for a larger share of higher appoint- 

6 gg , Roeaes OM, ments for Indians. It is hoped that Mr. Ghosal 

will prove himself to be a sympathetic official during 

his present term of office in the Northern Division. [The Kesari also expresses 
satisfaction at the appointment. | 


*~ “ 
. —~ Pe OG hn eee _— 


‘Referr ng to the orahiiy Gbvicomeni’s reply rejecting the low: 

| paid pensioner’s petition for grant of war allowance, 

the Kesarit writes:—Government should consider 

how lowering itis to the dignity of Government that 

PENNE) roepedlie, Sie aie unable to give a few rupees to its egcoers 

Se aes af pk _ who have honestly served it under all sorts o 

a09), perraw difficulties. Since when has our all-powerful and 

wealthy Government been reduced to such straits? Government have 

Money enough to grant exchange allowance to servants already drawing 

huge salaries and they can also create new and costly departments. Is it 

not their duty to see that their old pensioners are saved from starvation ? 

Their reply smacks of the adage “ who cares if the physician dies after his 
services are not needed ” | 


78. Mr. Montagu gave:an assurance in the Joint Report that no 
distinction will be made between Huropeans and 
Indians in the matter of Government appointments. 
A similar assurance was given by Queen Victoria in 
1858. But so far there is no evidence that the 
bureaucracy has ever acted up to this pledge. Also 
there are no signs that it will be fulfilled in the near 
future. [The paper here refers to the notification 
in the Gazette of India regarding the selection of candidates for the Imperial 
Police Service and goes on:—] One of the qualifications is that the candidate 
must be a British subject of European parentage. It is not necessary to 
dwell upon this at any length in view of the numerous instances of preference ~ 
shown to Europeans over Indians in spite of the superior qualifications of the 
latter. It is a noteworthy fact that Lord Chelmsford who has appended 
his signature to the Joint Report has himself proclaimed this distinction 
through the notification in the Gazette of India. This is one more instance 
of the wide difference between the professions and practices of the 
bureaucracy. 


79. “In a letter published elsewhere, a correspondent makes the 
interesting suggestion that young Indians of sound 
Educated Indians should education and good social status, who have seen 
be given — a war service or who were members of the I. D. F. in 
ee eee the University and Signal Sections, should be 
Bombay Chronicle (1), given the posts oi acting sergeants in the 8S. and T. 
30th June. Corps and other branches of the [Indian Army. As 
he says, there is af present a great demand for men 
4o fill these posts, but as the pay offered, namely, Rs. 160 per mensom, is 
not attractive enough, it bas been found increasingly difficult to seoure 
for the posts men of bona fide Kuropean parentage. Why not, asks the 
‘correspondent, throw open these acting sergeantships to educated Indians, 
who, living in simpler style, may be content with the pay of the posts? 
Upto now careers in the Indian Army have been rendered least attractive 
to educated Indians, both on account of the low pay attached to the Indian 
ranks and to the low status of these ranks themselves. Surely, if the 
authorities wish that Indians should find more and more scope in the Army 
for the exercise of their talents and patriotism, the service should be male 
‘more attractive to them and one more unjust racial bar removed.”’ 


80. “ An agriculturist” writes to the Prakdsh:—While people of the 
village of Udatare (Satara) and of the adjoining 
villages are at present in the grip of famine and 


Protest against selec- 
tion of European candi- 
dates for the Imperial 
Police Service. | 

Sudhdkar (126), 
June. 


29th 
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Complaint against the 


recovery of the cost of 
the punitive Police from 
the inhabitants of Udatare 
(Satara). 

Prakdsh (116), 25th 
June. 


have lost half of their cattle for want of grass, Gov- 
ernment, instead of granting them suspension of land 
revenue, are vigorously recovering the cost of the 
punitive police imposed on those villages. The 
amounts fixed to be levied from the inhabitants are 
not uniform in all the villages but they vary between 


Rs. 4-4-0 to Rs. 6 per head. It was reported that the collection of this cost 
will be made through Kulkarnis but it is now being done by the Mamlatdar 


himself going from house to house. 


If any one hesitates to pay the amount 


his belongings are at once attached. People have submitted a representation 
to the Collector in the matter, but itis feared that this year’s collections 
will be over before any reply is received. | 


81. The Jdm-e-Jamshed refers to the report made by the Secretary of 

the Prathana Samaj regarding the sale of 2,000 girls 

Alleged sale of 2,000 and women by their starving guardians in Kathiawar 
girlsin Kathiawar owing for immoral purposes in Bombay, and calls the 


to famine. . . ' 
Ideve-Jamehed- (20), attention of the Bombay Police to it, asking them 


Qnd July to make a statement for the information of the 

public. It also appeals to them to do all in their 
power for the rescue of these helpless innocent girls. It asks for a similar 
statement from Government also. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


82. ‘“ After all these years of misdirection of energy, the authorities in 
Bombay—the Municipal Corporation as well as the 
The acuteness of the City Improvement Trust and, not least, the Govern- 
housing problem in Bom- ment—might take a leaf out of the book of the 
7. Chronicle (1 London County Council. Reuter tell us that the 
80th June. rome Vl London County Council’s housing programme 
includes proposals to erect immediately 2,200 houses 
outside the City precincts, accommodating 11,000 people at an estimated cost 
of two millions........... When will those who are charged with the task of 
promoting the welfare of Bombay’s citizens bestir themselves. and not merely 
devise a comprehensive and adequate programme of housing but carry it out 
with promptitude? There is no more crying problem in Bombay than that 
of housing. There is no greater stigma to Bombay than its slums, its house 
famine, and its profiteering in rents and, above all, the apathy of its public 
and the policy of fatal drift adopted by Government, the Municipality, the 
Improvement Trust and the large employers of labour.......... We draw 
the earnest attention of every thoughful citizen of Bombay to the article 
on the subject by Mr. N. M. Joshi, which we publish elsewhere........... The 
greatest and the most urgent task to which Bombay must devote itself now 
and for years to come is to build houses—to build, to build and to build well 
and with foresight. To help in the accomplishment of this task, as Mr. Joshi 
shows, is the duty of all public bodies and employers of labour. Not least 
it is the duty of the head of the Province. It is gratifying to find that 
Sir George Lloyd also regards it as his opportunity of serving the City and 
through it the Presidency. But if Sir George Lloyd wishes to rise equal to 
the opportunity his place must now bein Bombay. For the housing problem 
in Bombay goes from bad to worse day by day and its adequate solution can 
brook not a moment’s delay.” 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, llth July 1919. 


*Reported in advance. 
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Report on Dewspapers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 12th July 1919. 


OR Ok © Ree Beers BF ee eres cere oe 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as Stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is Believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. We thank His Excellency the Governor for reiterating his liberal 


‘views regarding the Reform Bill in the last session 
The Budget debate in of the Bombay Legislative Council. We feel con- 
the Bombay Legislative dent that in the course of his regime His Excellency 
Council. Mit a Padres will earn the reputation of making this Presidency 
i) “oth Jae: +a me, #0 ideal province in point of self-government. It 
Jamshed (26), 12th July. Promises well for the future of this Presidency 
that His Excellency Sir George Lloyd, as well as 
his Government, has realised the necessity of securing the confidence of the 
people. The Government attitude on the Budget debate, too, was quite 
encouraging. We feel grateful to Government for their assurance about 
developing the means of communication and transport in future and wish 
that a similar undertaking may be given for the development of irrigation 
in this Presidency. Government have done the proper thing in compelling 
those involved in the control scandal to go to court in order to establish their 
innocence. ‘The action taken by His Excellency the Governor against the 
autocratic attitude adopted by the Collector of Ahmedabad in connection 
with the Ahmedabad Municipality’s application against the Municipal 
Commissioner of that City, is afresh proof of His Excellency’s earnest 
desire to win the confidence of the people and of doing them proper justice. 
[The Jdm-e-Jamshed adds :— We are proud of having such a sympathetic and 
liberal Governor for our Presidency. We hope that the Government of Sir 
George Lloyd will give their sympathetic attention to the question of increas- 
ing the number of Medical and Engineering Colleges as it is the most press- 
ing need of the country. | 


Z. Commenting on the Honourable Mr. Purushottamdas Thakoredas’s 
Bombay Samdchdr (62) speech on the Budget debate, the Bombay Samdchér 
10th July. wi : writes:—It is in the interests both of the people and 
Government that more facilities for communication 
between the various ports of this presidency should be provided in order to 
relieve the congestion in the Railway traffic. We feel grateful to Govern- 
ment for their undertaking to develop coastal communications and hope that 
they will carry it out as soon as-possible. We also commend to the serious 
attention of Government Honourable Mr. Purushottamdas’ suggestion 
regarding the earmarking of a small amount of revenue each year for increas- 
ing wells in the presidency. 


*3. ‘* The debate on the budget was not particularly noteworthy. The 
Councillors had to play the usual réle of mere critics 
Bae cols. 29), isth July, without any power, responsibility or opportunity for 
giving effect to their views, and the usual farce of 

a mechanical debate was cleverly gone through.”’ 


4. The Praja Mitra and Parsi supports the demand made by the 
Honourable Mr. Paranjpye at the time of the Budget 
debate for more Medical and Engineering Colleges 
in the Presidency. I[tis of opinion that the only 
medical college in Bombay is quite inadequate to meet the requirements of 
the Presidency and draws the attention of Government to the hardships 
caused to the students belonging to the Presidency proper by the limiting of 
the’ admission in the Engineering College to 60 per -year and allowing 
students from other Presidencies to join the College without any preference 
being given to the former. It urges for the provision of increased accommo- 
dation “for students in the existing Engineering Collega in the first instance 
and hopes that Government will be pleased to consider favourably the 
suggestion made by the Honourable Mr. Paranjpye for more colleges. 


o. “At the meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held on 
Comments on the Wednesday the Honourable Mr. Upasani moved 
resolution in the Bombay ® resolution recommending the withdrawal of the 
Legislative Council re- puvitive police imposed on thirty villages in the 
garding punitive police Akola taluka sinca November last. Over the term 
imposed on Akola(Ahmed- ‘ punitive’ raged a battle royal, but the spokesmen 
nagar District), of Government were, of course, unable: to show any 
a nee Chronicle (1), difference in the actual burden on the villagers by 
all a change in expression. They attempted to show 
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. Praja Mitra and Parsi 
(31), 12th July. 


ardness of having the police quartered in Akola by expounding the 


. Whether the squads of occupation be called ‘ additional’ dr 


"~~. aware that they mean the same thing. Mr. Robertson went off the track in 

Bec making the gratuitous assumption that Mr. Upasani did not regard the Akola 
riots as a matter of condemnation, but we hope that the mover’s reply brought 
him back to’ his right bearings. One would like to see officials like Mr. 
Robertson exercising more restraint as they theorise upon the sense of repro- 
bation which Indians feel towards crime. We all condemn the acts of the 
offenders and the guilty have not escaped, and there is no occasion to see 
‘conventional regret’—Sir Verney Lovett’s,phrase—in any responsible quarter. 
The friendly words of Sir George Lloyd in the matter of granting relief to the 
poverty-stricken villagers must be reassuring to the public.” 


6. “Formerly, men high up in the profession were chosen as §Sub- 
| Judges, but with the increasing number of men 
Comments on the reso- seeking appointments, lists and special lists were 
lution in the Bombay jnvented, and one would not be far wrong in saying 
eve Council a that the patronage at present exercised is quite 
Sabor fog oa mg iia unsatisfactory. The appointments do not go by 
Bombay Chronicle (1), merit. The District Judge and the District Magis- 
11th July. trate and the Police thrown between, have a great 
, hand in making the Sub-Judges. if Government are 
to inquire, they can easily find out that very often the appointments go to 
juniors in the profession who have scarcely made any nameatthe bar. More- 
over, this sort of official patronagg,is more likely than not to lower the tone of 
the profession, demoralise it at affect its independence adversely. We 
do not know who was responsible for inventing the qualified posts. His 
seems to be indeed quite a fertile brain. The evil of qualified posts, which 
transformed bare clerks into Sub-Judges with no practice at the bar, has at 
last dawned upon Government aod the Honourable Mr. Crump assured the 
Council that the number of qualified posts was being reduced. We would go 
further and say that all appointments should as a rule be made direct from the 
bar, and in choosing men as Sub-Judges, their high academical qualifications 
and the name they have won in the profession should necessarily be considered. 
It is no use disguising the fact that the present methods of appointing sub- 
judges have excited the keenest dissatisfaction, and it behoves Government 
to change them radically in the interests of the good name of the Subordinate 
Judicial Service........... The first and foremcst reform we should take (like ?) to 
impress upon Government in this connection would be that these appoinments 
should be made by the High Court and that the Chief Secretary should have 
nothing to do with them. The age restriction which keeps out otherwise 
many eminently qualified men should be removed or at least the age limit 
should be raised to 35. In the first place this reform would induce the 
prospective candidates to win a name in the profession and not spend three 
years nominally at the bar, but really in collecting chits recommending them 
for appointments. The pay of Sub-Judges and their prospects, which have 
been rather reduced by the direct appointment of Assistant Judges, should 
likewise be improved. The meagre pay of Rs. 150 can no longer induce men 
who have made a mark in the profession to accept the appointment of a Sub- 
Judge. As we need the best men in the profession for the judicial. service, 
there ought to be a revision of pay in the provincial Judicial Service.” 


7. Commenting upon the debate on the resolutions of the Honourable 
C ' 6 Messrs. Belvi and Paranjpye regarding the untouch- 
om me Be 8 on be ables the Hindusthdn remarks :—Looking to the in- 
resolution regarding ~ ,. ' 
untouchables in the Bom. Justice that is being done to the untouchables and the 
bay Legislative Council. indifference that is being evinced by Hindu society 
Hindusthin (24), 10th towards them for some centuries past, if is no 
July ; Bombay Samdchédr wonder that they should now come forward to assert 
(62), 12th July. their rights. It is ridiculous to say that the religious 
susceptibilities of Hindus would be injured by associating with the depressed 
classes when they have all along been travelling in Railway carriages with 
members of those classes and have been wotking with them in Government 


departments. If a well is dug at municipal expense, why should any. 


community be debarred from using it? If Hindus have any objection to 
using it in common with other communities, they must provide their own 
wells at their own expense; but at any rate these poor, backward classes 
must not be compelled to bear the burden of such expense, or to make their 
own separate arrangements for water. The Bombay Legislative Council 
by rejecting the resolution of the Honourable Mr. Belvi about allowing the 
untouchables the use of public wells has supplied a good weapon 
to Lord Sydenham and his party. We have to prove our fitness by 
treating these classes with justice and equality. It is worth our while to 
consider how political power may be used by a nation that is not prepared 
to accept its duty of providing facilities for water to its backward classes. 
[The Bombay Samachdr regrets that some of the honourable members 
should have opposed these resolutions and writes :—Those who have even 
the least idea of the hardship suffered by these classes cannot but support 
these resolutions of Messrs. Belvi and Paranjpye. Looking to other circums- 
tances, however, the view taken by the Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimfulla 
that this matter be left to the decision of the local bodies themselves, was 
quite to the point.| 


8. ‘The general tone of the official replies affords evidence of a greater 
sense of responsibility and less impatience than 

Comments onsome in- displayed on previous occasions. Of course, not 
terpellations in the Bom- 4]] the replies—not even the majority of them—can 
yy, om somgey oe gr be viewed as satisfactory from the public point of 
Sth aay. woniclé (1), view. Take for example the replies given to the 
interpellations regarding the Hyderabad arrests and 
house-searches. ‘T'haf these were conducted in the most irresponsible 
manner and that those who sanctioned them deserved the severest censure at 
the hands of the Government will be apparent from the questions and answers 
on this subject. That even such a person as the Honourable Mr. Bhureri 
should have been suspected and subjected to the humiliation of a house-search 
shows the utter disregard of public decencies of which the local C.I. D. 
and other officials were capable. As Government admit, the offence was 
alleged to have taken place on March 30th, but it was not till the 26th April 
that the first information was recorded by the police. On this belated report 
the police proceeded to upset the whole city by making wholesale arrests and 
house-searches. But what was the upshot of these terror-striking> proceed- 
ings? Nothing. And yet Government have not vouchsafed to the public 
any assurance that they instituted an enquiry, or mean to institute one, into 
this discreditable affair, with a view to bring home to the local officials the 
highly reprehensible character of their doings. Should the ‘ men on the spot’ 
be allowed to possess a carte blanche to disturb a whole population on the 
least pretext and should the humiliation and suffering of the latter count as 
nothing? We trust, however, that Government will yet see their way to 
institute an enquiry into the affair. Again, the Government reply to the 
queries on the subject of the joint-principalship of the local .Arts School, is 
unsatisfactory in the extreme. But, perhaps, Government could not have 
given a more reasonable reply, because the present management of the 
school itself is anomalous. There is no advisory board and the School 
is practically neglected by Government from year’s end to year’s end. 
This has been so because no definite idealis behind this School. Coming 
to replies to other interpellations we feel somewhat assured by the state- 
ment that no embargo has been placed on the circulation of this journal 
in Government institutions and registered public libraries. The disclosures 
regarding the lending of Mr. Montgomerie’s service—or, as official euphemism 
would have it, deputing Mr. Montgomerie—in connection with the Tilak 
Chirol case, are too unpleasant to be dwelt upon, but we have to thank Lord 
Willingdon’s Government for the episode. In regard to the liquor licenses 
in Kolaba District, the explanation given of the concessions granted to 
Messrs. Carew and of the monopoly given to members of one single family 
to control no less than a dozen shops at Malad and Uran is highly un- 
convincing. The statement that ‘the enquiry does not disclose that the 
above licensees are united in interest financially with the former’ contractor 
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| each other ’ is obviously an écho of the local Excise official’s report. 

fe doubt very much whether any impartial enquiry has been held. Govern- 

lén shoula not rely on the report of the excise official alone. Undesirable 

-thonopolies of this are bound to occur in an administration which is not 
ere any criticism. by advisory bodies.” ; 


2. “The Honourable Mr. Paranjpye deserves the gratitude of the large 
number of students who seek admission to the 
at marcry J neerey Art as well as a 9 agg: of the 

public interested in the development of the aesthetic 
ibe gare er. ideals of this country, for his series of interpellations 

in the Council on the present management of this 
school.......... Regarding the questions left un- 
answered, we are told in the official reply that 
information is being collected on the subject. Information on at least some 
of the points raised is readily available, being on the school record. Why 
then should Government not have taken the trouble to secure the same and 
make it available to the honourable member? ‘Take for example the questions 
relating to the appointment of two joint principals at the beginning of this year. 
scoseseee AS tO tho latter gentlemen's qualifications for the post, the Government 
solemnly assert that one of them is ‘a well known Civil Engineer and writer 
upon technical education ’ and that he had twice before acted as Principal of 
the School of Art and that the other has been ‘a lecturer on Elementary 
Building Construction in the same institution since 1912.’ But may we ask 
in what way the qualifications of these gentlemen in the Civil Engineering 
line were useful to the students of Art? Could none be found in India, if not 
the school itself, with the requisite qualifications in Art? What, again, 
were the terms of appointment and hours of work in the school of these 
gentlemen? We are told that information is being collected, but as 
we have said, the information is readily available, being on the school 
record, and Government should have had no difficulty in securing it in a 
day or two. However, we hope the information will be elicited at the next 
session of the Council, for then it will be obvious how perfunctorily the dutios 
of principal were being discharged during the joint regime to the great 
detriment of the interests of the school. At present the school is again in 
charge of Mr. Hoggarth, acting Principal. While we have no wish to disparage 
Mr. Hoggarth’s qualifications, whatever they be, it is necessary to enquire, 
in the interests of the school, whether Mr. Hoggarth is really a fit person to 
be in charge of the school and whether persons of superior qualifications 
could not be found. What are the academical and other qualifications of 
Mr. Hoggarth and what substantial work has been done by him during his 
tenure of office for more than a year? Is it a fact that the former principal, 
Mr. Burns, has left on record, officially or semi-officially, suggestions for the 
reconstitution of the school and if so, has he made any remarks about the com- 
petency of Mr. Hoggarth to hold the post of principal? We hope Mr. Paranjpye 
will put some supplementary questions on this subjectat the nextsession. In 
this connection we do not understand why the post of principal has not been 
properly advertised in India and England. If the post had been advertised 
in India, we dare say some qualified Indians, with better qualifications than 
those of either the ‘joint-principals’ or the present-acting principal, would 
have come forward as candidates. Hven as things were, the public would like 
to know whether any Indians with European training and qualifications in 
Art did apply for the post and, if they did, what answers were given to such 
applications. We sincerely hope it is not meant to keep the post as a pre- 
serve for Europeans only, though some recent incidents and the treatment 
accorded to the claims of Indian artists of acknowledged merit and reputation, 
do not tend to dispel fear. As the selection for the post has been 
left to the Secretary. of State, we trust that he will appoint, preferably, 
an Indian to the post, since more than one such can be found in this 
country who will be able to discharge the duties of head of this school 
with credit to himself and benefit to students of Art in this country.......... 
Then, about the excursion grant, which has increased from Rs. 750 in 1916-17, 
‘to Rs. 1,500 in 1918-19, is it true that the major portion of the grant in 
1918-19, was taken up by the Principal’s expenses and that the number of 
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students benefited by the grant in 1918-19, was less than half the number 
benefited by the grant of 1918-19? Is it also true that though the Principal 
joined the party, he kept himself aloof from the students and his presence 
proved scarcely useful to the students? We hope a satisfactory explanation 
on these points will be forthcoming in the Government reply, which has been 
withheld for the present. Lastly, in connection with the appointment of 
examiners of the school, why is it that there is only one Indian on a Board 
composed of eight? What, again, are the qualifications deemed necessary 
for these examiners? The Government should define them. Is it true that 
out of an allotment of about Rs. 5,000, only half goes to the other examiners, 
while the Principal gets the other half? And is the distribution of hono- 
rarium based on a correct basis and to the satisfaction of the examiners ? 
These are some of the pertinent questions which require a satisfactory 
answer.” 


*10. ‘‘The Honourable Mr. Belvi extorted from our Government the 
reply that Mr. Montgomerie was, with the sanction 

Mahratia (9),13thJaly. of the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State, placed on deputation in connection with the 

case of Tilak vs. Chirol. Mr. Montgomerie, they said, drew érds of his pay 7.e. 
Rs. 933-5-4 plus £1-1-0 per diem subsistence allowance from 13th December to 
29th March. His passage to and from England was also paid by Government. 
The Government unblushingly say that he was sent there because of ‘the 
questions concerning the administration of the Bombay Presidency. But 
we know several cases which involved similar questions in several of the 
appeals to the Privy Council, and the usual method is to ask a counsel to 
watch the case on behalf of Government. Here they specially appointed an 
officer to assist Sir Valentine. He was not simply watching but assisting 
Mr. Tilak’s opponent. Even Sir Valentine had admitted that he was assisting 
him. But curiously enough, while Sir Valentine admitted that he was lent, 
the Bombay Government say that he was deputed at public expense! The 
point is thus now clinched that Mr. Montgomerie was deputed by Government 
at public expense to assist Ser Valentine Chirol ! And the question is whether 
the Bombay Government was justified in assisting Mr. Tilak’s opponent in a 


private case. The Indian press and public opinion have answered the 


question by condemning this action.” | 


11. Government reply regarding the control scandal would hardly satisfy 
the public. Were not. Government aware of. the: 
_ ANaust corruption in the control system before its exposure: 
ted Bae Vartaman (33), in the Independent? Was not the attention of 


| Hindusthdn (24), 9th 


July ; Bombay 


‘Samdohdr (62), 10th July. Government drawn to the comments that appeared 


in Capital? Mr. Batliwala, instead of going.to the 
Criminal Court, has filed a suit in the High Court, the decision of which 


cannot be expected in th? near fature. It is doubtful whether the control 


system will at all be in existence by the time the judgment in this case will 


be pronounced by the High Court. Would it be proper to proceed to take 


steps to give relief to the public then, when it would be no longer required ? 
The IJndependent’s comments were not so much against any particular 
individual as against the system as a whole and so it would be quite 
proper on the part of Government to institute an independent enquiry 
into the working of that system or to give to the public the result of 
the enquiry which, they say, they have made into it. The reply with 
regard to indigenous drugs research is also disappointing. That question 
has been delayed too long and we wish that prompt action may now be 
taken by the Government in this respect. [The Sdnj Varimdn writes :— 
Whether Mr. Bhurgri may or may not have applied to Government to hold 
@n open inquiry into his matter, itis necessary to institute an enquiry 
into his case. That the Hyderabad authorities have taken no further action 
against those who were arrested and have returned their bail, is sufficient to 
establish their innocence. The Police ought to have thought twice before 
searching the house of so respectable a man as the Honourable Mr. Bhurgri, 
A searching enquiry should be instituted into this case so that the C.I. D, 
may not harass private individuals in future. Government's reply, 
H 1389—2 con 
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6 
regarding the deputation of Mr. Montgomerie in the Tilak-Chirol case is quite 


-Uneatisfactory. The principle of helping one party in 4 private suit at 


State expense can never be defended. The Bombay Samdchar urges Govern- 
ment to take up the question of the reclamation of Mahim and to carry out the 
Scheme in that connection without much delay. It also draws the attention 
of Government to the most pressing need of increasing the number of colleges 


and of providing more accommodation in the existing colleges.” 


12. “His Excellency Sir George Lloyd gave very sound advice to 

: Municipalities and Local Bodies to select the best 
Comments on His available men, to pay them exceedingly well and 
Excellency the Governor’s to throw upon them fhe entire responsibility for the 


advice to local bodies to . aes T ; : 
pay their executive staff execution of policy. But, as the Times of India 


very liberally. points out, Government is as bad an offender in this 
New Times (10), 4th direction as any. The Government services in 
oaly. lower grades are the most poorly paid, yet people 
join these ranks in large numbers not only because 
there are not several industrial openings in this country, but also because 
there are several ways of obtaining an extra remuneration by methods too 
well-known to require mention. Kvery Government officer in the higher 
grades knows that the scandal of corruption in the lower grades isa public 
danger and yet feels unable te move his little finger in the matter, because 
he has not the wherewithal to improve the pay and prospects of his sub- 
ordinates whose outlook is anything but encouraging, especially in these hard 
times, when prices have gone up by a hundred per cent.” 


13. Referring to the Government Resolution on the action taken by the 
Site Bicnclleney fiz Collector of Sukkur (Sind) under the District 
George Lloyd an, loca} 4unicipal Act in the matter of the Shikarpur 
self-government. Mutton Market the New Times remarks :—“ We are 
New Times (10), 4th glad to know that Sir George Lloyd’s Government 
July. has recognised the justice of the municipality’s 
representation. It is not often realised by the 
authorities how much the public mind is irritated when an official is irrespon- 
sive to public appeal and adopts a procedure which is wlira vries. It is 
gratifying to note that His Excellency Sir George has not been appealed to 
in vain. Sir George is an administrator with large human sympathies, and 
ig inapired by the spirit of a reformer not that of a red-tape official; he has 
atudied with care some of the Municipal problems in England, and judging 
from his replies to the Bombay, Karachi, Poona and Ahmednagar munici- 
palities, it is evident that His Excellency is anxious to pursue a broad-minded 
policy in politics and has dicided to work out a bold programme of public 
welfare. At this time when some, however modest, reforms are promised us, 
when education and sanitation are to be transferred to Indians, at such a 
time it is fitting that we have as the presiding officer of our Presidency a 
Governor who realises the obligations of his exalted office.......... We 
appreciate His Excellency’s desire to help the country, and hope the complete 
text of his administration will bear out his patriotic aspirations. We need 
only point out that fear of ‘abrupt changes’ often makes officials in India 
feel shy of progress. Sir George Lloyd happily is not one of such officials; 
and we feel confident the progressive element in the Presidency will rise 
equal to the occasion and co-operate with His Excellency in the cause of 
local reform which is the cause of better education, better health and steady 
economic improvement for the people. In any case Shikdrpur, we know, 
feels grateful to him for his act of justice to the Municipality, and a public 
meeting will, we understand, be shortly held to pass resolutions of thanks to 
the Governor of Bombay.” : : 


14. Noticing His Excellency Sir George Lloyd’s visit to Ahmednagar and 
pe Sholdpur, the Kesarz says :—The experience till now is 
L ener’ i ay m7: that His Excellency is not opposed to decentralisation 
and Tite July 4 and in future also he is ready to grant greater freedom 
“FO ad Sepa © to Municipalities and Local Boards. He is also. 
ready to remove the just grievances of local bodies. His Excellency’s policy 
Of sympathy ‘is individually commendable. But why should the treasury, and 
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indirectly the rayats, suffer.for the mistakes, carelessness and incompetence: 


of Public Works Department officials? Is it not necessary to hold the officer 


concerned responsible? The Public Works Department has become rotten. . 


because it is not punished in this way. His Excellency should not only 
remove the grievances that come to notice but adopt strict measures to get the 
works correctly executed by the Department. His Excellency’s statement that 
municipal taxes are light is not correct. It may appear so compared with 
the county taxes in England, but the relative income of the people also 
should be considered. No definite rule can be laid down that direct taxes 
only should be increased. It should depend on local circumstances. We are 
disappointed, however, with the reply His Excellency gave regarding the 
transfer of the railway junction from Hotgi to Sholapur, but we hope he will 
effect the reform and also abolish the Barsi Bridge levy. [The Lokasangraha 
does not like to see the Poona City Municipality co-operating with the sub- 
urban municipality and the cantonment regarding the Poona Drainage. It is 
afraid that the Poona City Municipality will have no control over the drainage 
in that case. In its issue of the 11th instant, the paper says that His 
Excellency’s speeches in Ahmednagar and Sholapur were disppointing. It 
adds :—We thought that so far as local bodies were concerned they would 
be left to us, but here also Sir George wants progress by stages. The 
attitude of Government towards the Poona Municipality creates a great 
suspicion in our minds. ‘T'here are clear signs that the Poona Drainage 
Works will be transferred to Government officials. His Excellency should 
now at least remember that the crippling of Municipalities in this manner 
is against the pledge to stand by the declaration of 1917. We think it 
will be better if British statesmen will fulfil their pledges better.] 


15. The Jdgaruk expresses its dissatisfaction at the reply given by His 
Excellency the Governor to the address presented by 
His Excellency the the Rice Merchants’ Association and says :—People 
Governor's reply to the are no doubt grateful to Government for importing 
econ . the Re Rice Jarge quantities of rice and distributing it among 
7d, ws 45), 5th July them. But they object to the method adopted by them 
Y ' while doing this. That method has not only defeated 
the original object of Government to make grain available to the people at 
moderate rates, but on the contrary is believed to be responsible for the rise 
in prices. Government do not see how much profit the seven large firms who 
are allowed to import rice are;making. In the districts the Collectorlays down 
the rates from time to time at which rice should be sold, but it is never to be 
had at those rates. People had long suspected the existence of corruption. in 
the department of control and the correspondence published by the Independent 
of Allababad confirms that suspicion. Therefore, if Government wish that 
the confidence of the people in this department should be restored they should 
make early inquiries into the whole matter. 


16. “It is a relief to learn that His Excellency the Viceroy has 
commuted the sentence of two years’ rigorous impri- 
Appreciation of the re- gonment passed upon Babu Kalinath Roy, late editor 


duction in the sentence of the Tvibune, into one for three months.......... 
~ the po the Trt- Fis Excellency the Viceroy deserves thanks in 

“New Times (10), 9th baving responded, in some measure, to the petitions 
July. of public bodies and journalists on behalf of a 


law-abiding journalist. Mr. Roy’s acquittal would 
have given unqualified satisfaction.” 


17. ‘Wecongratulate His Excellency the Viceroy and his Council on 

y India (16), 9th the decision they have arrived at in the matter of 
Jul oung India (10), Babu Kali Nath Roy. Commutation of the sentence 
y. to three months is a substantial modicum of justice, 
but we are sorry to have to say that it is only a modicum. Mr. Roy still 
has a conviction registered against him in spite of the fact that jurists such 
as Sir Narayen Chandavarkar and Dewan Bahadur Govind Raghava Iyer 
have come to the conclusion that on the evidence that was led before the 
Judges, conviction could not reasonably be secured. Mr. Roy, therefore, 
deserved a full discharge. But life is a continued series of compromises and 
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in most matters we rest satisfied with half a loaf although we may feel entitled 
to the whole. There ‘are things of life in which no compromise is possible. 


In Mr. Roy’s case there was the Government prestige on the one hand and 
full justice on the other. The Government have chosen the middle path. 
They have in their own opinion retrieved their prestige by upholding the 
conviction and done substantial justice by materially reducing the sentence. 
In a very few days, Mr. Roy to the great relief of his family and many friends 
And we are thankful for this 


and to the joy of all India regains his freedom. 
act.’’ 


18. ‘The whole country will be deeply thankful to Lord Chelmsford 
' ‘Mesthae . Ohventels 4) for his action in commuting the sentence of two 
ath Paar. Servant of Yeats’ rigorous imprisonment, passed against Mr. 
India (11), 10th July. Kalinath Roy, into one of three months. The 
feeling of gratitude will, however, not be unmixed 
for there will be deep disappointment that the Viceroy has not released 
Mr. Roy. Mr. Roy’s countrymen have not been convinced that he was 
guilty of the offences charged against him and, therefore, they will continue 
to believe that there has been a miscarriage of justice in his case until a 
higher court declares that the conviction was justified inlaw. Nevertheless, 
we trust Lord Chelmsford’s decision is an indication that his Government 
have entered upon the task of reconciliation and that it is only an earnest 
of other acts which will fully restore psople’s faith in British justice, 
sorely shaken by recent happenings, especially in the Punjab.” [The 
Servant of India writes:—“‘ The commutation of the sentence of two 
years’ rigorous imprisonment, imposed upon Mr. Kali Nath Roy, into one of 
threes months, for which the country will feel grateful to His Excellency the 
Viceroy, affords relief which was sorely needed, but this must not be allowed 
to put out of sight the question of injustice in his case, which is far more 
serious. We hope an appeal will yet be made to the Privy Council.’’| 


1%. British justice has been vindicated by the order issued by the 
Secretary of State for India to stay the execution 
of two of the persons sentenced to death by 
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Comments oon Mr. 
Montagu’s order staying 


the execution of two per- 
sons sentenced to death 
in the Punjab cases. 

Praja Mitra and Parsi 
(31), 8th and 12th July; 
Hindusthdn (24), Tth 
July; Sdnj Vartamdn 
(33), 7th and 9th July; 
Shri Venkateshwar (82), 
8th July. 


the Martial Law Tribunals pending the dacision of 
the Privy Council). The news will tend to enhance 
the prestige of British justice in India. [Ina 
subsequent issue the paper writes :—Government 
have called upon the people of India to rejoice at the 
conclusion of peace; but it is not possible for the 
people to rejoice as long as the Martial Law Tribunals 
are allowed to sit and their sentences are upheld 
without giving the people an opportunity of knowing 
their judiciousness. Itis to be regretted that His 


Excellency the Viceroy has not included the sentences passed by the Martial 
Law Tribunals in the announcement made byhim in respect of the commutation 
of sentences in connection with the -peace celebrations. We would now have 
to depend upon the decisions of the Privy Council and the Commission that is 
to be appointed. We would ask the Secretary of State to proceed to appoint 
the Commission without any delay and to nominate only British Judges and 
politicians of repute on it and not to appoint any Indian official or non-official 
member so that it may not come under the influence of any biased opinion. 
The Hindusthdn denounces the sentences passed by the Martial Law Tribunals 
as monstrous and asks His Excellency the Viceroy to acquit all the political 
prisoners, as urged by suck a level-headed person as Sir Hormasji Wadya. 
The Sdnj Variamdn refuses to believe that such public-spirited men like 
Lala Harkishanlal, Pundit Rambhuj Datt, Dr. Satyapal and Dr. Kitchlew 
could ever be involved in a general conspiracy against Government, and it 
advocates the holding of public meetings all over the country to urge it 
upon the Secretary of State to stay the execution of all the terrible sentences 
passed by the Martial Law ‘Fribunals till the publication of the report of the 
Commission promised by Mr. Montagu. It, moreover, remarks that the 
sentences passed by the Martial Law Tribunals would tend to weaken the 
confidence of the people in British justice. Ina swbsequent issue, the paper 


9 , * 


expresses gratification at the commutation of the sentence passed on Kalinath 
Roy by the Viceroy and the order issued by the Secretary of State for staying 
the execution of twoof the accused in the Amritsar case and hopes that 
Mr. Montagu may be pleased to issue a similar order in the matter of all 
capital sentences passed by the Martial Law Tribunals pending the decision 
of the Privy Council. It also urges the early appointment of the Commission 
to enquire into the disturbances in the Punjab. The Shri Venkateshwar 
expresses displeasure at the decision of the Viceroy not to postpone the 
execution of capital punishments pronounced by the Martial Law Tribunals. 
It, however, sees a favourable change in the attitude of Government in th: 
commutation of the sentence passed on Kalinath Roy and hopes that similar 
mercy may be shown to those who have been transported for life. | 


20. Hundreds of great men like Sir Narayan Chandavarkar requested 

the Government of India to postpone the Punjab 

The Government of executions till the appeals were heard. Who knows 

India’s refusal to postpone whether the Government of India took no pity or 

the tee 8 og a Ath whether if was thought it to be below dignity for 

SS oaaye ON, Lord Chemlsford to honour public opinion? Public 

Opinion was ignored and the Government of India 

got the Rowlatt Act passed. Now again public opinion has been dishonoured 

and the Viceroy has sent the cruel reply that he does not see any necessity 

of postponing the executions. Why so much insistence? Hven cruel Nadir- 

shah is said to have respected the last wishes of the condemned! Is if 

likely that Lord Chelmsford is more cruel than Nadirshah? Your Excellency, 
should you not have remembered Jesus Christ and then spoken ? 


Zi. ‘‘Weconfess that though our mind was in a state of anxious 
suspense regarding the outcome of the Martial Law 
Comments on the sen- (Commissions under Mr. Jones and Mr. Broadway, 


tences passed in the we were not prepared to see the heavy bill of sen- 
MR aes ger aerkianen tences now delivered by them.......... Much as the 
Bombay Chronicle (1), faith of the people in the security of British justic2 
7th July. has been undermined of late, we have not the least 
doubt that they will still cling to the hope that the 

sentences pronounced by these Commissions will be duly reviewed and 
rectified by higher authorities. It is a matter of serious doubt, whether the 
trials have been legal trials st all, and the summary procedure adopted for 
the disposal of the charges against the accused, cannot be justified even on 
the principles of Martial Law........... Letting the legal aspect alone where is 
the justice or the statesmanship of resorting to extra-legal measures for times 
of restored tranquility ? Coming to the human aspect of the trials, we would 
take the prosecution of Lala MHarkishen Lal as a typical case. This 
- gentilensan—well-known as a business-man, an ex-president of the Industrial 
Conference, an ex-chairman of the Congress Reception Committee anda 
patriot of sterling traits—was arrested on May 6th. He was arrested outside 
the Martial Law area, but to speak of it may be like straining at gnats. The 
indictment against him and his fellow-conspirators (we use the language of 
Martial Law), begins with the Rowlatt Bill. A protest meeting was convened 
of February 4, but the decision to hold it is called ‘conspiracy’ to excite 
hostility against the measure and against Government. With the idea of 
‘corspiracy ' illuminating every scene, we are bidden to see ‘ revolutionary 
assemblies ’, ‘ revolutionary committees ’,‘ parades’, ‘ mobs’ involving them- 
selves ‘in a posture of war’, ‘ dictating terms to Government’, and so ou and 
so forth. And all this exciting and dreadful vision of red ruin is put on the 
screen not to show the culprits as actual participators of violence but as the 
evil-minded instigators behind. The charge has been reproduced elsewhere 
and we seriously put it to our readers if as a piece of obvious extravaganza it 
has not been overdone. Ifa satirist wanted to produce a burlesque at the 


expense of Indians agitating against the Rowlatt Act, he could not have . 


chosen a more quixotic picture of ‘ rebellion’ and ‘ warlike movements’ than 
what is worked up in this charge.......... If by this standard, any agitation is 
judged, not a single publicist would remain out of jail and it is useless to 
‘attempt to establish that to agitate for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act means 
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rebelling against Government. Whatever the accused were guilty of, they 
‘should have been tried by ordinary courts and given full freedom for estab- 
‘fishing their innocence. Protest against the Rowlatt Act has been deep and 
‘spontaneous, and we believe that so long as the Act remains unrepealed there 
‘will be legitimate grounds of inward resentment against it among the people. 
The Government must first recognise that fact. It is now time to readjust 
the disturbed elements and avoid the doing of all that is hasty or wrong in 
executive acts. There has been serious mishandling of the Punjab situation 
from the beginning. We have had sidelights of the story of its ‘open 
rebellion’. The Government of India and the Viceroy must now relent from 
their attitude of ‘inexorableness’ and begin the task of reconciliation by 
undoing some of the wrongs which they may consider were unavoidable in 
the Punjab and elsewhere.” ; 


22. “Lala Harkishan Lal and others including Drs. Kitchlew and 
Satyapal have been sentenced to transportation for 
ia India (16), 9th life. mr some with and ‘others without forfeiture 
4 of property. And with these distinguished men who 
are regarded with universal affection in the Punjab and many of whom, 
are well known throughout India, most of the leading men of the Punjab 
disappear from public life, if nothing further happens. If the senteuces are 
just, these leaders evidently took leave of their senses in the month of April 
last. If the sentences are, and cau be proved to be, unjust, the judges have 
undoubtedly failed in their duty and the Government of India in having 
appointed judges who were incapable of dealing out justice. We have put 
two extreme cases. The truth probably lies midway. In some instances 
the judges have arrived at a proper conclusion from the evidence before them 
while in others it will be found they have not weighed the evidence before 
them judicially and in some other it may be found that the evidence led 
before the Court was not true. Unless complete justification can be offered 
for them the latest sentences will be considered by tbe public to be a cruel 
wrong done to innocent men. In our opinion these sentences make it 
obligatory upon the Government to make some reassuring declaration about 
the forthcoming Committee.” 


*28. ‘*The Martial Law Tribunals in the Punjab have not only 

: staggered the Indian public, but, it seems, have 
jn (), 13th shocked even the Government of the Punjab with 
what Lord Morley would have called as the 

* outrageous ’ sentences passed by them on the various accused that were tried 
by them. The severity of the punishment has been, indirectly though, 
- condemned by the Local Government by raducing in no lass than over 40 
cases the sentences passed by these Tribunals; and the latest instance of the 
condemnation of such severity has been furnished by the Government of India 
by reducing the sentence inflicted on Babu Kalinath Roy. Undaunted, how- 
ever, by such condemnation, the Martial Law ‘Tribunals of Lahore and 
Amritsar have again blundered into passing crushing sentences on Lalas 
Harkhisan Lal, Dunichand, Rambhuj Dutt Chaudhari, Drs. Satyapal, Kitchlew 
and others who have been universally respected in India, by both the 
Moderates and the Nationalists alike, as men of unquestioned and un- 
questionable loyalty, probity and patriotism. India was simply stunned by 
hearing the amazingly horrible punishments that have been given to these 
men, and even an ex-High Court Judge like Sir Narayan Chandavakar and a 


man of superfine moderation like Sir Dinshaw Wacha were struck with 
horror.” 


"24, “The extraordinarily heavy sentences passed upon the accused in 
Gujarati (20), 13th July, the cases tried by Martial Law Tribunals in the 


Punjab and the equally extraordinary refusal of the 
Viceroy to postpone the execution of captital sen- 
tences have shocked and distressed the whole country. We are, however, 
glad Mr. Montacu has set an example in fair play and humanity by ordering 
postponement of the execution of Bugga and Ratanchand pending immediate 
al to the Privy Council. The sentence passed upon Mr. Kalinath Roy, 
tor of the 7’ribune, has been reduced from two years’ rigorous imprison- 
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ment to three months in spite of the heartless attitude assumed by some well- 
known Anlo-Indian papers towards him. This exercise of clemency is, of 
course, to be gratefully welcomed. But the question still remains whether 
Mr. Kalinath’s convinction on the materials placed before the Court was 
sustainable.” 


25. The Servant of India quotes the message of the Deccan Sabha 
: regarding the conclusion of peace praying for mercy 
10th Faly of India (11), + persons convicted by the Martial Law Commis- 
; sions in the Punjab and writes:—‘ As if to give 
point to the Deccan Sabha’s message and to the criticism above made as to 
the continuation of Martial Law Commissions when the need for Martial 
Law had admittedly ceased, comes the staggering news of the conviction of 
Lala Harkishan Lal, Lala Duni Chand, Pandit Rambhuj Dutt Chowdhry 
and others and the sentence of transportition for life passed on them. Is it 
seriously meant that the country should believe that some of those who have 
been in the front rank of public men and addicted to peaceful ways turned 
their thoughts and activities all of a sudden to rebellion? We havea slightly 
different idea of ‘ reballion’, ‘armed revolt’, ‘insurrection’, ‘ rising’ and other 
words now being freely used from what presumably they convey to the 
Government and to the Martial Law Commissioners. The charges framed 
against the accused would only provoke a smile in India if the matter were 
not one of life and death. It is not possible to write of these sentences with 
the restraint due to a judicial tribunal from a publicist criticising its judg- 
ment. We will only say that it will yet be possible to do co the distinguished 
persons involved in these trials something approximating to justice. Judici- 
ally, we believe there will be a reference to a higher authority, but 
politically we hope the Commission coming out to this country will make a 
searching inquiry into the conditions prevailing in the province in goaneral 
and into the merits of all these individual cases, and arrive at results which 
will satisfy the intelligent classes.in the country.” 


26. “The wholly disproportionate severity that marked the sentence 
ie ,_. passed on Mr. Kalinath Roy is equally noticeable 
ai Loth July yo sole, i2 the sentences passed on Messrs. Harkishanlal, 
' Dunichand, Rambhuj Dutt Chowdhry and others. 
We have abstained from expressing any opinion on the merits of these cases 
because the evidence for the prosecution has not been published, but the 
whole country is convinced that these are cases in which the prerogative of 
clemency possessed by the Lisutenant-Governor of the Punjab may be 
righteously exercised.......... Another very grave fact is that all the Martial 
Law Commissions in the Punjab were not composed of military officers, 
who preside at a drum-head court martial, but of ordinary Civilian Judges. 
The Presidents of two of the Commissions are Judges of the Chief Court 
which is going to be raised to a High Court. Another is the Sessions Judge 
of Lahore. It is a moot point whether after the mauner in which they have 
administered justice in these cases the Punjab public will ever have any 
confidence in tribunals presided over by them.”’ 


27. The Dnydn Prakdsh Re its utmost horror at the sentences 
— ee passed on Lala Harkishan Lal, Lala Dunichand and 
sh es 'R - ; h aye others and declares that in their terrible character 


Hitaishi (118), 9th July; they mark the culminating point in all the high- 
Lokasangraha (111), 9th handed acts committed by the authorities during 
July; Kesart (109), 8th the last twelve years. It remarks that the Tribunal 
July. must indeed be thanked for not awarding them 
capital punishment! .It appears as if, it says, that the peace which the 
Punjab Government is straining its utmost to establish ‘in the province is the 
peace of the cemetery. [The Rashtra Hitaishi also speaks with the utmost 
horror of the sentences and says that the day on which they were passed will 
be permanently recorded in history as one on which the hearts of Indians 
were struck by a thunderbolt. It further remarks :—The Court has dared to 
say that a general conspiracy had been formed by persons outside the Punjab. 


According to this, Messrs. Gandhi, Jinnah, Patel and others are all conspixa- 


oY ore ‘and deserve to be sentenced and to have their property confiscated. Is 
"the Government of India prepared to do that? If not, it must be prepared to 


on receiving the judgment. It is a good sign that Government also consider 
tbe sentences awarded by the Tribunals in some cases to be too severe. 
We thank the Viceroy for reducing the sentence of Mr. Kali Nath Roy. But 
our chief objection is that the Tribune articles are not seditious. The Tribunal 
that sentenced Mr. Kali Nath Roy may have similarly awarded unjustifiably 


hard sentences in the other cases also. Should they not, therefore, be also 
reduced ? | 


28. Mr. M.K. Gandhi writes in Young India:—“* When Babu Kali 

| Nath Roy’s case was taken up in these columns, 
Comments on the J was asked by several Punjabi friends why I had 
conviction of the editor not taken up Lala Radha Krishna’s case which 
of the Pratdp of Lahore. was equally strong if not stronger than Babu Kali 
Young Indta (16), 10th Nath Roy’s. I respectfully told the friends that I 
July. did not know Lala Radha Krishna’s case and that 
I would be glad to study it if the papers were 

sent to me. I have now received the papers, namely, the charge, the 
defence statement, the judgment, Lala Radha Krishna’s petitions and 
the translations of portions of the Pratdp from which the statements in 
the charge-sheet were taken. ‘hese are all published in this issue. The 
reader, therefore, has complete data for coming to a definite conclusion. 
In my humble opinion the judgment is a travesty of justice. The case is in 
some respects worse even than Babu Kali Nath Roy’s. There are no startling 
headlines as in the Z7'rzbuwne case. ‘The accused has been sentenced not on 
a section of the Indian Penal Code but on a rule temporarily framed as a war 
measure. My meaning will be clear when the reader has the rule itself 
before him. Let me remind him that it is not a rule passed by the Legisla- 
tive Council. It is a rule promulgated by the Government under the powers 
granted to it by the Defence of India Act. Here is the whole of it. [Here 
follows the rule.| It will be noticed that the rule is so drastic toat 
an offence against it could not be taken cognisance of except under special 
orders of the Government or some officer appointed in this behalf. Let us 
turn to the indictment. Now a charge-sheet should contain no avoidable 
jnaccuracies and no innuendoes. But we find that this indictment contains 
material inaccuracies. One of the three statements claimed by the prosecu- 
tion to be false is that the accused said in his paper that “they (the crowd) 
were fired at in Delhi without any cause’. Now this is a dangerous 
inaccuracy. ‘The passage in question reads, ‘they were, at least from thet 
point of view, fired at without any cause’. The words italicised have been | 
omitted from the charge thus giving a different meaning to the writing from 
the one intended by the writer. From the third item too the relevant portion 
which alters the accused’s meaning in his favour has been. omitted. The 
third count concludes, ‘the people threw stones and brickbats ait the tima 
when the authorities had already taken the initiative’, The relevant and 
qualifying sentences in the article from which the above is extracted are: 
* But tt is possible that some body among this huge crowd might have thrown 
stones on the police officers (before they resorted to firing). EKven admitting 
this to be true, we say that the wisdom and prudence of the authorities 
demanded that some other method than firing guns should have been adopted 
with a view to suppress this disturbance’. This sentence with the portion 
italicised again alters the whole meaning. If such an omission was 
made by a defendant, it would amount to suppressio vert and he 
would rightly put himself out of Court. Done by the prosecution, the 
‘omission has passed muster, but in reality it is far more dangerous than 


suppressto vert on the part of a defendant. The Crown by a material 
Omission, intended or otherwise, may succeed in bringing about an unjust 
conviction, as it appears to have done in this case. The last paragraph of the 
charge contains an unpardonable innuendo ‘The accused has published a 
number of seditious and inflammatory articles, but the Crown prefers to pro- 
ceed under Rule 25’. ‘he suggestion that the accus?d has written ‘ seditioug 
and inflammatory articles’ could only be calculated to prejudice the defence. 
I have never seen an indictment so loosely drawn up and so argumentative as 
this. Ina properly constituted court of law, I venture to think, that it 
would have been ruled out of order and the accused set free without having 
to enter upon any defence. The judgment too, I am sorry to say, leaves the 
Same impression on one’s mind that the charge does—an impression of pre- 
judice and haste. It 5ays ‘The prosecution have also established that each 
of these statements is false’. Now I have, [ hope, already demonstrated that 
two of the statements in the indictment would not be proved to be false for 
they are statements torn from their context and incomplete. No amount of 
evidence to prove the falsity of such incomplete statements could possibly be 
permitted to injure the accused. There remain only two statements to be 
examined. ‘T'he first statement is,‘ By the evening of 31st March forty 
Hindus and Mussalmans had been killed’. Now it would be quite clear to 
anybody perusing the judgment that even now it is not known how :many 
persons were killed. I suggest that the deciding factor in examining the fals+- 
ness or otherwise of the above statement is not the number killed but whether 
any people were killed at all. If anything could then alarm the people, it was 
the fact of firing, not necessarily the number killed. And the fact of firing is 
not denied. As to the number, the newspapers including the Anglo-Indian 
press had different versions. The learned Judge dismisses the plea that 
other respectable papers contained about the same statements that the 
Pratdp did. I submit that it. was a relevant plea in order to establish the 
defendant's bond fides with a view to show that he had reasonable grounds for 
believing the statements he published. The second statement made by the 
accused is, ‘It cannot be denied that most who were killed or wounded were 
innocent’. Lala Radha Krishna in his petition pertinently observes 
‘that the Delhi authorities themselves took this view and in order to 
proviae for the innocent sufferers in the riots opened a public fund’. 
Let me add to this that no attempt was made by the Crown to show that 
even one man killed or wounded among the crowd was suilty of any act of 
violence himself. The court seems merely to have relied upon the fact 
that those who were killed were ‘members of a violent and dangerous mob’. 
The fact does not necessarily prove that those actually killed were 
guilty of violence nor has the accused in his articles complained that the 
innocent suffered with the guilty. His complaint naturally was that the 
firing was at all resorted to. Itis now necessary to examine the rule under 
which the accused was charged. Lala Radha Krishna was charged under 
sub-clause (a) of sub-section 1 of rule 25, In order to establish the guilt of the 
accused it is necessary to prove (a) that the statement is false; (0) that 
the accused ‘has no reasonable ground to believe it to be true’; (c) that 
it. is published ‘ with intent to cause’ or it ‘is likely to cause fear or alarm tn 
the public’. It has been made abundantly clear in the foregoing that the 
statements have not been proved to be false, and that even if they were it has 
not been proved that the accused ‘had no reasonable ground for believing 
them to be proved’. On the contrary the defence statement gives clearly the 
grounds of his belief and lastly the prosecution never proved that there was 
any ‘intent to cause fear or alarm, or that there was Jikely to be’ any fear or 
alarm caused’. The judgment, however, says ‘without going into the 
question whether he intended to cause fear or alarm to the public, we are 
satisfied that the publishing and circulating of these false statements did 
actually cause fear and alarm to the public’. UL. Radha Krishna observes on 
this point, ‘The prosecution witnesses were unable to cite any specific 
instances of such alarm having been caused by the articles in question’. The 
judgment takes no note of the antecedents of Lala Radha Krishna, of the 
fact that although there was not the slightest reason for expressing regret for 
anything he had written, he expressed it in his statement to the court for 
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ifest injustice. We understand that Lala Radha Krishna’s petition for 

is still engaging the attention of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 

a the Punjab. We hope that the public and the Press throughout India will 
‘support the prayer for justice and that it will not go in vain.” 


29. “The promised inquiry into the Punjéb troubles is long in coming 
and the obstinate refusal of the Government of 
“Urgent need of a Com- Tigia to suspend the death sentences pending 
mission of inquiry into 
the Punjab disturbances. i0quiry makes the peoples restive and restless. The 
Young India (16), 9th date for the commencement of the inquiry may be 
July, announced later but the public should know 
immediately the scope and the personnel of the 
Committee. The public want to feel sure that the forthcoming inquiry will 
include the power to revise the sentences passed. We have never been able 
to agree with the view sometimes expressed that Martial Law is never a 
necessity nor that the sentences pronounced by a Martial Law Trilunal are 
necessarily bad or severe. Wecan conceive 2 state of lawlessnes for the 
putting down of which a Government must have the authority to resort to 
Martial Law. Butthe term ‘Martial Law’ is a misnomer. It connotes a 
method of Government which supersedes all law, and substitutes for the latter 
tbe will of the governing authority. Naturally, therefore, any act under Martial 
Law would be looked upon with a great deal of suspicion and distrust by the 
public. A Government proclaiming Martial Law would be bound not only to 
prove that certain events necessitated the introduction of Martial Law but thai 
the acts done under it were all done in order to meet the situation that was 
then existent. An esteemed correspondent who signs himself ‘A Voice from 
the Punjab’ in his well-reasoned and dispassionate letter makes two state- 
ments which establish a complete prima facie case for enquiry. According 
to the popular version several hundred lives were lost without any just 
cause at Amritsar on the 13th April and at Gujranwalla bombs were dropped 
from an aeroplane not as Mr. Montagu states because the lives of women 
and children were in danger but (according to the popular belief) they were 
dropped on such people without anybody having done anything to justify it. 
Many of our publicists have argued tbat the droSping of bombs from these 
hideous machines on an unarmed population is never justified. But we 
imagine that those machines having come to stay and having been accepted 
as lawful methods of distinction (destruction?) they will be used whenever the 
governments are alarmed. ‘he question nevertheless remains whether circum- 
stances in Gujrauwalla warranted the throwing of aerial bombs. Our corres- 
-pondent ino his carefuily prep: ared statement aas given the popular version sup- 
ported by extracts from the Civil and sfilitary Gazette. We commend it to the 
attention of the authorities, not to couvince them of the necessity of appoint- 
ing a Committee of Inquiry, because that has been already admitted, but to 
show that there should be no delay in the appointment of such a committee 
as also to show that the members of the Committee should be strong and 
utterly impartial men. The importance of the issues involved makes delay 
dangerous and strength and impartiality in the inquiring tribunal a necessity.” 


80. Both the Government of India and tha British Government have 
given an assurance that an inquiry would be made 

yennenenrane (L11), 5th into the causes of the recent disturbances in the 
y: Punjab. But what would be the use of this inquiry 

if the sentences of those who are awarded capital punishment have already 
been carried out ? Even a child can understand this, but the Viceroy is not 
prepared even to postpone the execution of capital sentences | Seventy men 
have been sentenced to death, and even the Viceroy will not be able to bring 
back to life those that may be found to be not guilty later on. Indians 
completely established their loyalty by a liberal sacrifice of blood and treasure, 
but as 300n as the war was over, instead of getting any thanks, they were hit 
on the head with the stone of the Rowlatt law. When the Nationalist paperg 


complained of the sufferings of their -kith and kin they were strangled. It 
does not appear to be likely that the Viceroy will be moved to pity. The only 
course open to us helpless people now is to invoke the aid of God. We da 
not understand what terrible sin we have committed that the British Govern- 
ment is not prepared to grant even our trivial request for the postponement 
of the execution of capital sentences until the inquiry is completed. Was it 
a great sin on our part to give such whole—hearted support to the British 
Government during the war? Is no value to be attached to our perfect 
loyalty at a time when India was denuded of British troops ? 


31. We understand that Mr. Gandhi intends going to the Punjib and 
: Delbi in contravention of Government orders during 
Comments on Mr. the current month in order to fulfil his Satyagraha 
Gandhi s ge omar pledge. Mr. Gandhi seems to be labouring under «a 
>:D agecen a misapprehension that passive resistance on his part 
Praja Mitra and Pdérsi Will involve his incarceration by Government. But 
(31), 11th July. what will happen if his expectation does not come 
true? Weare of opinion that Government will not 
imprison Mr. Gandhi but will stop him from proceeding outside the 
boundaries of this Presidency and will send him back to Bombay every time 
he attempts to resort to passive resistance. We would, in these circum- 
stances, ask Mr. Gandhi to give up the passive resistance movement and to 
direct his energies to seme better purpose, co that the future Parlimentary 
Commission that will come to India under the Reform Scheme might come to 
the conclusion that India is fit for being given self-government after the 
lapse of the next ten years. 


32. After Warren Hastings no English official serving in India has yet 
been impeache’ in England. Itis quite evident that 

Officials who have §ir Michael O’Dwyer’s high-handedness was respon- 
brought about the passing gible for the unrest in the Punjab. The high 
of the Rowlatt legislation Oficgials who passed the Rowlatt law with such 


eli RP Allice —aee haste and sanctioned the proclamation of Martial 


Rdjakdran (117), 6th Lawin the Punjab should all be tried by Parlia- 
July. ment. ‘he demand made by the public meeting 
held at Calcutta that Lord Chelmsford be recalled 
is worthy of consideration. Sir George Lowndss and Sir. William Vincent 
who forced the Rowlatt law on the nation against its will should be removed 
and other liberal-minded men appointed to their posts. Sir Sankaran Nair 
is going to Hngland. He should expos: the faults in the administration 
of the Government of India and should endeavour, through Lord Sinha, 
to get the Press Act repealed and to bring Sir Michael O’Dwyer to ‘trial. 
Besides, the dishonest practices in the department of food control should also 
be broaght to light, Sir George Lloyd, the new Governor of Bombay, is 
known to be an independent and upright gentleman. He should arrange to 
find out the truth and to punish the offending officials. The high officials 
in the Civil Service are not afraid that their conduct will ever form a subject 
for ‘inquiry and, therefore, they behave in any way they like. Whatever 
they do they are sure to be rewarded with a title at the end of their service. 
There will be no improvement in the behaviour of some of the arrogant officials 
unless they are made to raalise that they would be punished if they behave 
improperly. These men will only be careful if men like Sir Michael O’ Dwyer 
are brought to trial before Parliament. | 


33. Our Home Rulers are always delighted to fling the example of 

_ America and thé Philippines in the face of English- 
Falsity of the compari- men. They try to create an impression that within 
“er beseaneg 1 agg = ae 150 years the English could not accomplish in 
and India. Pp’“S India a fraction of what the Americans did in the 
Jdgarwk (45), 5th July. Philippines within a few years. The rapid political 
progress of these islands is no doubt due to a large 

extent to their comparatively small size, their social condition, and the feeling 
of the American Government that they were a mill-stone round its neck. 


However, it must be admitted that the tenacity and self-sacrifices of the 
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“Philippinoes themselves ‘was chiefly responsible for bringing about’ this, 


. [Here the paper gives an’account of the interview which the leader 
»Philippino deputation to America to claim complete independence 
to an American.| What have been the achivements of our Home 
ulers? Instead of strengthening the administration, are not some of them 


‘engaged in weakening it? How many of our Municipalities have taken 


advantage of the facilities for making primary education compulsory? How 
many of our leaders helped in securing recruits when the war was going on? 
Instead of abolishing social distinctions, are not our leaders endeavouring 
to perpetuate them? If instead of pointing to the Philippines our leaders will 
devote their attention to real nation-building we shall make much progress in 
a very short time. 


04. ‘As our readers are aware the Honourable Mr. R. P. Paranjpye has 

' - tabled a resolution for discussion at the current 
_ Overcrowding oncoast- session of the Bowbay Legislative Council, bearing 
ing steamers plying on on the subject of the over-crowding on the coasting 
1g Prog Cons’. steamers that ply south of Bombay. Since we wrote 

mbay Chronicle (1), last th; bil h 
9th July. last on this subject, we have come across some 
: interesting correspondence that passed in 1908-09, 
between the Government of Bombay and Messrs. Killick, Nixon and Company, 
Agents of the Bombay Steam Navigation Company, which possesses a virtual 
monopoly of the coastal traffic. But before dealing with the actual corres- 
pondence between Government and the Company, we would like to quote 
here a few passages from the mémoranda made by the Collector of Salt 
Revenue and the Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium and Abkari in 1909 
on the same subject. [Here the passages follow.| There is also on record a 
valuable letter, dated 27th February 1909, which the then Commissioner, 
S. D., addressed to Government. [The paper quotes from the letter here.] 
That there has been not the slightest improvement in the lot of the 
passengers since the days when these memoranda were penned will be 
‘borne out by every passenger who travels by the Bombay Steam Navi- 
gation Company’s boats at the present day. We now come to the letter 
which the Bombay Government addressed to Messrs. Killick, Nixon and 
Company on 30th April 1909. [Here the paper quotes from the letter.] 
Aware as Government must undubtedly have been that the Company had 
taken no steps whatever since the above was written to remedy at least the 
major defects pointed out to them, itis surprising that they should have 
— glept over the matter so long aud failed in their duty to protect the public. 
.eeor ee» Lf the Company persists in taking refuge under the legal provision 
and refuses to provide more accomodation to the passengers to whom it issues 
tickets, then the only course left to Government is to raise the amount of 
space to be allotted to each passenger from 6 to 9 superficial feet.......... 
We hope that Government, as a result of the debate raised by the 
Honourable Mr. Paranjpye, will take immediate steps to put an end to this 
long-standing scandal of over-crowding on coastal steamers, along lines 
pointed out by their own officers so long ago as in 1909, Any delay in 
‘redressing the grievance, which is becoming more aud more acute every 
year, will be impolitic in the extreme and we would earnestly request His 
Excellency Sir George Lloyd to take a special interest in this matter and see 
that there is an end of the continued ill-treatment of a large section of the 
“population, mostly poor and illiterate, at the hands of shipping companies, 
which make a large profit mainly as a result of such heartless practices.” 


35. ‘“ We draw the attention of the Government of Bombay to the article 

Te : on ‘Some needs of Kanara’ published elsewhere in 
Alleged neglect byGov- this issue. The writer has pointed out thereia how 
ernment of the Kanara ynbearable is the pressure of the population on land 


District, in the district becoming year by year und has 
ee Jay Chromicle (1), dwelt on the necessity of providing greater agricul- 


tural and industrial by-occupations for the agricul- 
.turists. The need for rapid internal communications, especially coast-wise 
communications, as well as railway connections with the adjoining districts 
of Hubli, Dharwaér and Shimoga is keenly felt, The necessity of developing 
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the excellent harbour at Karwir—the third best harbour in the Presidency 


is also dwelt upon. Finally, the writer has drawn pointed attention to the 
problem of malaria, which has been spreading in the district of late and 
endangering the safety of the population. ‘The continued neglect of Govern- 
ment to investigate matters, when there is clear evidence of a diminution of 
the population, is severely criticised. We trust the Government of Sir George 
Lloyd will take up the whole question in earnest and remove once for all the 
causes of constant complaints of the people of Kanara District.” 


386. The Jdgaruk complains that Brahmin officials of Baramati (Poona) 
Aitacsich tips the are endeavouring to collect, by holding out threats, 
Brahmin officials of Bara- J8rge sums of money from the poor rayats to 


mati (Poona) are ex- defray the expenses of a certain religious ceremony 


aie igre tiie oc which Dr. Kurtakoti, the late Shankaracharya of 


Shankaracharya of Kolh4- Kolhapur, is performing at Baramati, and asks 


pur. ae 
Jégaruk (45), 5th July. whether it is not the duty of Government to stop 
their objectionable activities. 


*37. “It was stated in the papers the other day that the question of 
substituting nickel pieces for the present silver 

Protest against the Quarter rupees and half rupees, as in the case 
issue of four anna and of the two anna pieces, is under consideration. We 
eight anna nickel coins. earnestly hops that before any step is taken in this 
Indian Social Keformer direction, the fullest enquiry will ba made in India. 
(8), 13th July. The currency habits of a psople are among their 
most deep-rooted habits ; and we much fear that the 

public mind has been a gooddeal unsettled by the frequent meddling with 
the moneys to which it has become habituated...... .... Lo the ryot in the 
village the rupee was for many years not merely the medium of exchange 
(or even not so mucha medium of exchange) but also a convenient means 
of obtaining a certain quantity of standard silver for making jewels. So also 
the sovereign. Since closing the mints to silver, Government have deprived 
the ryot (among other things) of this convenience, and he feels it. ‘The 
sovereign is unobtainable. Gold and silver cannot be imported into the 
country except by Government. Instead of the free circulation of the 
precious metals in the shape of coins on which Indian social life has been 
based for centuries, people are now called upon to accept nickel coins and 
paper currency........... We were taught in our school-boy days to regard 


~ Mahomed Taghlak as a madman because, among other freaks of his, he took 


it into his head to compel his subjects to accept pieces of stamped leather 
as the money of the realm. In these days, Mahomed Taghlak would be 
honoured as a great currency reformer...... .... Lt passes our comprehension 
in whose interests Government maintain the prohibition against the free 
incoming of gold.” 


08. The Jdm-e-Jamshed takes exception to certain remarks appearing 
in the Onlooker of Calcutta casting certain aspersions 
Complaint about an on the Parsis and remarks:—Professor Coyaji of 


attack on Parsis' of , 
Bombay by the Onlooker Calcutta has proved the falsity of the: allegations 


of Calcutta made by the paper; but now it has the audacity 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (26), . Of aiming its original remarks against the Parsis of 
llth July. Bombay. No Parsi participated in the disturbances 


which arose from the Satyagraha movement in 
Bombay and the Parsi press with one voice condemned the movement; still 
the Onlooker has the effrontery of accusing the Parsis of inciting people to 
cause such disturbances. Will Government sit quiet and allow such an 
attempt at inciting hatred between race and race? What would have 
happened to an Indian paper if it had made similar allegations against the 
Kuropean community? The editor of the paper would perhaps have been 
warned under the provisions of the Defence of India Act. But why do 
Government assume an attitude of indifference when Huropean newspapers 


publish shameful attacks upon Indian communities? Are the hearts of 
w 132—5 con | 


Reigate 


-gonnel of the Joint Com- 


peans: as jah oe velvet and those of Indians as hard as dried-up shoes ? 
18 hope for a more impartial policy from Government. | 


“530. In commenting on Lord Curzon’s speech in the House of Lord 


ae Be the Mahrdtia writes:—' No autocrat in the world 
Bae Fr se ha ‘Comments on Lord could have said anything more to justify 


"a speech in pro autocratic rule. But if the Indian Government is not 
the names _of the to be made ‘the sport of warring factions or victims 


: irembor Sige hay ned of Parliamentary vicissitudes ,, why does the same 


Earl of Curzon tolerate the Government of his own 
the R Fg a ni country to be made such a sport of ? Why does he 
‘ Mahrdtta (9), 18th July. not bring a Constitution Bill in the House of Lords 

to prevent the British Cabinet from being made 
such a victim ? Why does he shrink back from expressing his convictions ? 
Similarly when he praises the Indian Civil Service as a magnificent service 
in the world, does he mean that his Home Civil Service is less efficient, less 
zealous, and less devoted than that? If it is, then why do Englishmen take 
so much trouble to be sundried in India rather than be employed at Home ? 
If itis not, then why do Curzons not leave everything entirely to the Civil 
Service there as they are anxious to do in India? And what do Curzons 
mean by saying that the Government of India should not be a victim of 
warring faction? Do they mean that it should be a sporting ground for the 
Indian Civil Service? Indians, however, have learnt not to be a sport of the 
Civil Service, and they want exactly to make the Civil Service in the Govern- 


ment of India the victims of Parliamentary vicissitudes as they are in 
England.” 


40. “In the composition of the Joint Committee appointed -to examine 
the Reform Bill, there is but little to inspire con- 
Comments on the per- fidence among the people of India while there is 


i. to the Miloons much to disquiet them. Whatever be the final 


Bill outcome that awaits them, it is plain that if the 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Yeforms do not substantially embody the demands 
8th July. of the people, Parliament will not have gone far in 


allaying the causes of political unrest and helping 
the country along the way of its freedom and prosperity. For substantial 
reform to be forthcoming, there should be the influence of sound radical 
Opinion in the Joint Committee, capable of asserting itself and demanding 
that along with substantial delegation of power to Indians, there should be 
more simplicity in the structure of Government. Mr. Montagu earnestly 
hoped that as a result of their deliberations the Joint Committee would 
be able to recommend an agreed Bill. We are afraid that the hopeis not 
likely to be realised. Reactionary elements are strong in the number 
contributed by the House of Lords. Lord Selborne is a man of considerable 
personal refinement, but he is essentially an Imperialist of the old school, and 
there is reason to believe that his ignorance of India does not mean so much 
room in his mind for sound ideas........... Further, in the matter of Indian 
reform, he has been among ths camp-followers of Lord Sydenham.......... We 
wish that in an office to which the confidence of Indians should be the first 
title, there had been a man of better and more pronounced instincts in the 
cause of reform. Lord Middleton once embarrassed himself by being Secretary 
of State for India.......... He is also one of those obsolete pcliticians who 
are content to invite Indians to revel in the scope for roads and sanitation in 
which they may harmlessly and without further intrusion occupy themselves. 
Lord Sydenham is there with his theories about Katarpur riots and other 
deadly phenomena peculiar to India and unknown in other countries. His 
lordship’ s destructionist tactics are the best guarantee for Mr. Montagu’s 


- coming disappointment regarding ‘an agreed Bill’......... In the House of 


Lords contingent, Lord Crewe comes as a relief. He has experience of 
Indian administration, is a Liberal and well associated with Mr. Montagu in 
the endeavour to reform the Secretary of State’s Council. We do not believe 
that he will .be a drag, nor do we think that he will prove a great impetus in 
the right direction, especially i in view of his declared doubt ‘if the advent 
of dominion self-government can be seen -in his lifetime.’......... While 
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obscurantism has been well represented from the House of Lords, we 
are sorry that among the members’selected from the Commons there should 
have been such paucity of well-informed Progressives. Mr. Montagu is an 
asset so far as the safety of his Bill goes, but India is not going to be content 
. merely with Mr. Montagu saving his own Bill........... Sir Donald Maclean is 
the leader of the Liberal party in Parliament and in him Mr. Montagu is 
likely to find a tractable colleague; at least his recent speches in Parliament 
indicate that he is a warm friend of the Bill. Sir Henry Craik belongs to the 
professorial order of politicians and has distinguished himself by a comfortable 
distrust of everything new. Profoundly impressed with the worth and 
sufficiency of the Indian Civil Service, his plea in the House of Commons was 
that the wisdom of administrators should not be ignored........... A wise selec- 
tion would have contained more Labour members than one. Mr. Spoor may, 
nevertheless, be trusted to urge the claims of India’s freedom from a stand- 
point larger than that of dry-as-dust politicians whose endeavour is to give 
something to Indians without the bureaucracy foregoing anything. On the 
whole, we regret that the Committee does not contain a more representative 
and fuller body of sane reformers. An ‘agreed bill’ is not likely to come. 
Considering the real reserves of Parliamentary power, we should rightly have 
had a better selection for the Joint Committee.” 


41, “‘The personnel of the Joint Select Committee will be considered 
satisfactory, so far as the representation of the 
Servant of India (11), lower House is concerned. Sir Henry Craik is the 
10th July; Kesart (109), only member who is distrustful of the reforms; all 
a ge gam Prakash the others plead for an early enactment of the 
(41); _ proposals contained in the Joint Report, and some 
of them are very keen on having those proposals 
enlarged. In Captain Ormsby-Gore we have a very efficient member, who 
showed the best appreciation of the detailed provisions of the Bill in the 
debate on the second reading and pressed for the grant of fiscal autonomy, 
the widening of the transferred sphere and the making of ministers independent 
of control in that sphere. The nomination of the House of Lords members 
might have been better than it is. That Viscount Middleton and Lord 
Sydenham are last-ditchers is well-known, and the President of the Com- 
mittee, the Karl of Selborne, to judge from his speech on Lord Middleton’s 
motion in October last, cannot be expected to throw his weight on the side 
of the popularisation of the Government of India. It will be remembered 
that Lord Selborne then questioned the suitability of establishing responsible 
government in India on the lines of the Dominions, and he objected to 
the changes proposed to be made in the Central Government as too 
revolutionary and as calculated to increase opportunities of criticism 
without throwing any responsibility on non-official members.” [The 
Kesari says:—Looking at the constitution of the Joint Committee, it 
appears that Mr. Montagu will have a majority. Lord Curzon’s speech 
shows that there is no hope of gatting any share in the Central Government. 
‘Lord Curzon admitted that his former views were old-fashioned and that 
India had changed in the meanwhile, but, judging from his speech, it does not 
appear that the Selborne Committee will go beyond the Southbrough 
Committee. The Dnydn Prakdsh expresses general satisfaction with the names 
of the members of the House of Commons nominated on the Joint Committee 
and is glad to see that neither Colonel! Yate nor Brigadier Croft has found a 
place on it. As to the nominations from the House of Lords, it is dissatisfied 
except in the case of a couple of names. 


*42. ‘‘Many authorities can be quoted to prove as to how the Morley- 


Minto reforms were wrecked by the bureaucracy 


a Indian Reform with the rules and regulations. And if a similar 

ey wrecking is to be averted, then the rule-making 
tetas A. Raat, f power must be entirely left either to the Legislative 
Councils or to Committees with a majority of elected Indians. The Bill, as it 
is, leaves the rule-making power to the Governor-General in Council and 
to the State Secretary in Council, and the Councils are exactly the haunts of 


Craddocks and O’Dwyers and men of their ilk who have openly flouted the 


** 
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station of éven the famous declaration of August 20,1917. India 
tolerate the solemn fuss of leaving the Reforms to the discretion of such 
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48, “The Government communique on the remission of sentences 
| US GS et eat lays down certain conditions for the release or 
_.-. *  “ Gomments on the remission of sentences of. convicts which are 
— ——--—s Government communique applicable to ‘all’ prisoners, and certain conditions 
ae about remission of sen- 
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eg ‘, commemoration Wwich are applicable only to ‘certain’ prisoners 
yt eae neaoe, who are sentenced for political offences. The 
Mahrdita (9), 18th former need not concern us, as they are generally - 

July. - Known to the public, and we, therefore, turn to the 


| latter. The Government have been urged from 
time to time by the Congress, and by even the Moderates, that a general 
amnesty should be given to all political prisoners, but the communique shows 
that only certain prisoners are to be released conditionally on an undertaking 
of future good behaviour, and the prisoners are to be selected by Local 
ae Governments. In our opinion a general amnesty to all political prisoners 
me ought to be granted. The circumstances are changed, and will be changed 
ae more and more by the coming Reforms. The goal to which the misled youths 
Bs were attempting to reach by a short cut is now coming within sight, and, 
therefore, an opportunity to take advantage of the new circumstances must be 
given to all political prisoners. The Local Governments are more than likely 
to be misinformed by the police, who themselves are ill-informed, and, there- 
fore, their selection will necessarily be faulty. It is, therefore, better not to 
rely upon this broken reed. Mercy should be extended to all political 
prisoners, including the latest victims of the Martial Law Tribunals.” 


44, Itis rather strange that His Excellency Lord Chelmsford should 

India and the Peace. ‘call upon ”’ the people of this country to rejoice 

Gujardti (20), 6th July; at the conclusion of peace. Peace had been con- 

Sdnj Vartamdn (33), cluded; but the sufferings of the people of India 

bth July; Jam-e-Jamshed sre not at an end; high-prices, famine, influenza, 

“gee at agg cholera and plague are still amongst us. Besides, the 

Guiardt Mitra (21) "ak hearts of the Indian people are not likely to be inspired 

July; Deshi Mitra '(66), With joy owing to the Press Act, the Rowlatt Act, the 

10th July; Broach Mitra recent disturbances, the sentences passed by the 

(63), 6th July; Kaira Martial Law Tribunals and the precarious position of 
Vartamdn (70), 9th July. Indians in South Africa. Cannot India be granted 
substantial rights for the services rendered by it during the war? Cannot 

the Rowlatt Act, the Press Act and other Acts that have overshadowed India 

with gloom be removed? Can people rejoice when their feelings have been 
injured by the passing of the Rowlatt Act in spite of their unanimous 

a opposition ? The whole atmosphere must be changed to enable the Indian 
oe - people to rejoice. A need has arisen for showing mercy and consideration 
ie to the people and for taking them into confidence. (rovernment can, if they 
choose to do so, lighten the burden of sorrow weighing upon the hearts of 
the people. They should unconditionally pardon all political, prisoners, return 
the securities taken from newspapers and presses for trivial reasons, restore 
confiscated presses and order retrial of all persons who have been sentenced to 
death or transportation by the Martial Law Tribunals, release the Ali brothers 
and suspend the operation of the Rowlatt Act. They should, moreover, im- 
mediately bring into force political reforms, introduce compulsory primary 
me education, and a permanent revenue settlement, increase the pay of teachers and 
a allow 20 tolas of newspapers to be carried by post fora stamp of three pies. 
a | [The Sdnj Vartamdn suggests that the Indian people should be granted the right 
to settle freely in any part of the Empire and that their grievances should be 
immediately attended to; to enable them to rejoice at the conclusion of peace. 

It expresses hope that due regard will be shown to the sentiments of the 

_«  SMuhammadans in settling the question of the Khalifate and the holy places 
of Islam by the Peace Conference. The Jdm-e-Jamshed warns Government 

_ ~~, gaminst undue waste of money over military displays and asks them to gladden 
- ‘the hearts of the people by adopting a broad-minded policy in all their measures 
a ‘and urges them to give liberal help to the families of all those who have lost 
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their lives during the war. It moreover asks the Government of India to 
adopt the liberal policy pursued by Sir George Lloyd in this Presidency. 


The Gujardti Punch pleads for mercy to all persons sentenced by the Martial 


Law Tribunals in the Punjab as a means of gladdening the hearts of the 
Indian people. The Gwardt Mitra also urges upon Government the desira- 
bility of showing mercy to all those who have been sentenced to death by 
the Tribunals. The Deshi Mitra asks Government to cancel the Rowlatt Act 
and to remove the other grievances of the people. The Broach Mitra 
writes :—Government will be able to create feelings of real joy in the hearts 
of the people by cancelling all the punishments awarded by the Martial Law 
Tribunals and releasing all political prisoners. The Kaira Vartamdn also urges 
for the release of all the persons convicted by the Martial Law Tribunals at 
the time of observing peace celebrations. | 


49. What have we gained? Have we gained self-determination? We 
cannot say we have not in view of the August decla- 
Shubhodaya (91), 4th ration. But still we cannot but question whether it 
July. . would be self-determination, if we get something as 
decided by Mr. Montagu or Lord Chelmsford. As for 
the question of liberties, one cannot but feel sorry. What little liberty we have 
has been already reduced by the Arms Act, the Press Act and other measures 
and Government are using new contrivances also in the same direction. In 
nations enjoying independence such severe measures are not adopted as were 
in India in connection with the Bakr-Id riots, Satyagraha disturbances, ete. 
The Press Act is daily claiming a victim like Bakasur. Can it not be said 
that liberty will disappear if accused persons are tried by military courts and 
by courts under the Rowlatt Act? Is it not quite against the idea of liberty 
that the Rowlatt Act should be passed and that the Punjab accused should be 
insisted upon being hanged immediately, against public opinion? Govern- 
ment should generally rescind the Press Act and declare a1 general amnesty. 
Kverywhere there would be gladness and His Majesty thanked and prayers 
Offered. We pray that Lord Chelmsford may have the courage to do so and 
that peace celebrations should be held with the greatest enthusiasm throughout 
India. 


46. With a view to ending war for all time, England carried on the 
great war for five years with a total disregard for blood 
uly. siete tae eee treasure, and she succeeded in the end. She 
herself has acknowledged that India gave her valu- 
able assistance in this -war from beginning to end. India shed her blood 
freely in the service of the Empire, and, therefore, is it not the duty of the 
latter to satisfy her legitimate claims? So far the Imperial Government 
have done nothing but hold out promises. True, the Reforms Bill is now 
before Parliament, but the united voice of India has already made the 
Imperial Government aware to what extent it is able fo satisfy our natural 
ambitions. Therefore, it is the duty of the Imperial Government to 
give us our birthright in this hour of victory and to make us sharers in 
their joy. 


47. The fact that the question regarding Turkey is to receive mature 
consideration at the hands of the Peace Conference, 

‘The question of the ag has been declared by its President M. Clemen- 
— a jo = ceau, is a hopeful sign for the future of the Turkish 
Praja Mitra and Parsi Empire. It is certainly fortunate for that Empire 
(31), 7th July; Akhbddr- that the Allies have begun to see a source of future 
e-Islam (59), 8th July. troubles and quarrels in its dismemberment. ‘That 
there is difficulty regarding its amicable settlement 


amongst the Allies augurs well for Turkey. Does not the friendly treatment 


accorded by the French Minister to the Turkish Delegates warrant a bright 


future for that Empire? [The Akhbdr-e-Isldm, too, while writing in the 

same optimistic tone, adds:—Up to this time everything seems to be 

favourable to Turkey, and so Indian Musalmans have no cause of complaint 

on that point. We fail to understand why some Muhammadans still continue 

to agitate over this question in newspapers. It is in the insterests of 

Moslems that they should now desist from this kind of agitation and should 
BH 132—6 Con 
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‘WMiterpretation of even the famous declaration of August 20,1917. India 
"  ~——-« SaHNOt tolerate the solemn fuss of leaving the Reforms to the discretion of such 
- ee > 48, “The Government communique on the remission of sentences 
LR ey Se ee lays down certain conditions for the release or 
remission of sentences of. convicts which are 
applicable to ‘all’ prisoners, and certain conditions 
which are applicable only to ‘certain’ prisoners 
who are sentenced for political offences. The 
former need not concern us, as they are generally 
known to the public, and we, therefore, turn to the 
| latter. The Government have been urged from 
time to time by the Congress, and by even the Moderates, that a general 
amnesty should be given to all political prisoners, but the communique shows 
that only certain prisoners are to be released conditionally on an undertaking 
of future good behaviour, and the prisoners are to be selected by Local 
Governments. In our opinion a general amnesty to all political prisoners 
ought to be granted. The circumstances are changed, and will be changed 
more and more by the coming Reforms. ‘The goal to which the misled youths 
were attempting to reach by a short cut is now coming within sight, and, 
therefore, an opportunity to take advantage of the new circumstances must be 
given to all political prisoners. The Local Governments are more than likely 
to be misinformed by the police, who themselves are ill-informed, and, there- 
fore, their selection will necessarily be faulty. It is, therefore, better not to 
rely upon this broken reed. Mercy should be extended to al! political 


prisoners, including the latest victims of the Martial Law Tribunals.” 


44, Itis rather strange that His Excellency Lord Chelmsford should 
India and the Peace. ‘call upon” the people of this country to rejoice 
Gujardti (20),6th July; at the conclusion of peace. Peace had been con- 

Sdn) Vartamdn (33), cluded; but the sufferings of the people of India 
bth July; Jam-e-Jamshed aye not at an end;. high-prices, famine, influenza, 
(26), th July; Gujarati cholera and plague are still amongst us. Besides, the 


»...* ~Gomments on the 
—. .- Government communique 
- gbout remission of sen- 
tences in commemoration 
of the peace. 
Mahrdtta (9), 18th 

July. 


Punch (22), 6th July; 


Gujardt Mitra (21), 6th 
July; Deshi Mitra (66), 
10th July; Broach Mitra 


hearts of the Indian people are not likely to be inspired 
with joy owing to the Press Act, the Rowlatt Act, the 
recent disturbances, the sentences passed by the 


(63), 6th July; Kaira Martial Law Tribunals and the precarious position of 
Vartamdn (70), 9th July. Jndians in South Africa. Cannot India be granted 
substantial rights for the services rendered by it during the war? Cannot 
the Rowlatt Act, the Press Act and other Acts that have overshadowed India 
with gloom be removed? Can people rejoice when their feelings have been 
injured by the passing of the Rowlatt Act in spite of their unanimous 
opposition ? ‘The whole atmosphere must be changed to enable the Indian 
people to rejoice. A need has arisen for showing mercy and consideration 
to the people and for taking them into confidence. Government can, if they 
choose to do so, lighten the burden of sorrow weighing upon the hearts of 
the people. They should unconditionally pardon all political, prisoners, return 
the securities taken from newspapers and presses for trivial reasons, restere 
confiscated presses and order retrial of all persons who have been sentenced to 
death or transportation by the Martial Law Tribunals, release the Ali brothers 
and suspend the operation of the Rowlatt Act. They should, moreover, im- 
mediately bring into force political reforms, introduce compulsory primary 
education, and a permanent revenue settlement, increase the pay of teachers and 
allow 20 tolas of newspapers to be carried by post fora stamp of three pies. 
[The Sdnj Vartamdn suggests that the Indian people should be granted the right 
to settle freely in any part of the Empire and that their grievances should be 
immediately attended to; to enable them to rejoice at the conclusion of peace. 
It expresses hope that due regard will be shown to the sentiments of the 
Muhammadans in settling the question of the Khalifate and the holy places 
of Islam by the Peace Conference. The Jdm-e-Jamshed warns Government 
‘against undue waste of money over military displays and asks them to gladden 
the hearts ofthe people by adopting a broad-minded policy in all their measures 
‘and urges them to give liberal help to the families of all those who have lost 


% 
i. 
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their lives during the war. It moreover asks the Government of India to 
adopt the liberal policy pursued by Sir George Lloyd in this Presidency. 
The Gujardti Punch pleads for mercy to all persons sentenced by the Martial 
Law Tribunals in the Punjab asa means of gladdening the hearts of the 
Indian people. The Gwardt Mitra also urges upon Government the desira- 
bility of showing mercy to all those who have been sentenced to death by 
the Tribunals. The Deshi Mitra asks Government to cancel the Rowlatté Act 
and to remove the other grievances of the people. The Broach Mitra 
writes :—Government will be able to create feelings of real joy in the hearts 
of the people by cancelling all the punishments awarded by the Martial Law 
Tribunals and releasing all political prisoners. The Kazra Vartamdn also urges 
for the release of all the persons convicted by the Martial Law Tribunals at 
the time of observing peace celebrations. | 


45. What have we gained? Have we gained self-determination? We 
| cannot say we have not in view of the August decla- 
Shubhodaya (91), 4th ration. But still we cannot but question whether it 
July. . would be self-determination, if we get something as 
decided by Mr. Montagu or Lord Chelmsford. As for 
the question of liberties, one cannot but feel sorry. What little liberty we have 
has been already reduced by the Arms Act, the Press Act and other measures 
and Government are using new contrivances also in the same direction. In 
nations enjoying independence such severe measures are not adopted as were 
in India in connection with the Bakr-Id riots, Satyagraha disturbances, etc. 
The Press Act is daily claiming a victim like Bakasur. Can it not be said 
that liberty will disappear if accused persons are tried by military courts and 
by courts under the Rowlatt Act? Is it not quite against the idea of liberty 
that the Rowlatt Act should be passed and that the Punjab accused should be 
insisted upon being hanged immediately, against public opinion? Govern- 
ment shculd generally rescind the Press Act and declare 2 general amnesty. 
Everywhere there would be gladness and His Majesty thanked and prayers 
offered. We pray that Lord Chelmsford may have the courage to do so and 
that peace celebrations should be held with the greatest enthusiasm throughout 
India. 


46. With a view to ending war for all time, England carried on the 
: great war for five years with a total disregard for blood 
July. neve ae and treasure, and she succeeded in the end. She 
; | herself has acknowledged that India gave her valu- 
able assistance in this -war from beginning to end. India shed her blood 
freely in the service of the Empire, and, therefore, is it not the duty of the 
latter to satisfy her legitimate claims? So far the Imperial Government 
have done nothing but hold out promises. ‘True, the Reforms Bill is now 
before Parliament, but the united voice of India has already made the 
Imperial Government aware to what extent it is able to satisfy our natural 
ambitions. Therefore, it is the duty of the Imperial Government to 
give us our birthright in this hour of victory and to make us sharers in 
their joy. 


47. The fact that the question regarding Turkey is to receive mature 
consideration at the hands of the Peace Conference, 
‘The question of the ag has been declared by its President M. Clemen- 
—_ a ai ar ceau, is a hopeful sign for the future of the Turkish 
Praja Mitra and Parsi Kmpire. It is certainly fortunate for that Kmpire 
(31), 7th July; Akhbdr- that the Allies have begun to see a source of future 
e-Isldm (59), 8th July. troubles and quarrels in its dismemberment. ‘That 
there is difficulty regarding its amicable settlement 
amongst the Allies augurs well for Turkey. Does not the friendly treatment 
accorded by the French Minister to the Turkish Delegates warrant a bright 
future for that Empire? [The Akhbdr-e-Islam, too, while writing in the 
same optimistic tone, adds:—Up to this time everything seems to be 
favourable to Turkey, and so Indian Musalmans have no cause of complaint 
on that point. We fail to understand why some Muhammadans still continue 
to agitate over this question in newspapers. It is in the insterests of 
Moslems that they should now desist from this kind of agitation and should 
H 132—6 Con | 
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oe 7 to send a deputation to His Excellency the Viceroy in order to strengthen 
_ the hands of their representatives in London.| 


(48. In the opinion of the Kesart, whether we examine the views of 
Ke Labour in England or Socialists in America or 
roe ay the Peace statesmen like President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George 

"Keeari (109), 8th Jaly or General Smuts, we find the opinion expressed 

| ' that the peace terms are severe. It says that a 
vengeful spirit is found in the Peace Treaty and that Germany also is 
influenced by the same spirit. It is afraid that the present German Govern- 
ment may be replaced by one of the Soviet type. It holds that Labour in 
Italy, France and England is getting more and more dissatisfied and that it is 
a question how far it will assist in restoring order in Russia and Middle 
Europe. In short it thinks the Treaty has prolonged the life of the 
Bolsheviks, increased the importance of the Hungarian Soviets, began the 
epidemic of strikes again in Middle Europe and fostered the Labour struggle 
even in isolated countries like England. It does not, however, anficipate that 
England would be directly troubled by any Soviets: It thinks that the 
British Empire now will have ample opportunities to enjoy the blessings of 
peace. Nobody, however, supposes, it continues, that the Treaty will end war. 
People ordinarily suppose, it says, that it will last ten or twenty years. By 
the Treaty with Germany the British Empire, in its opinion, has attained a 
very great position and it is but proper, it holds, that all should express joy 
and offer prayers to God. On account of the Afghan War, the present days 
are not favourable to peace celebrations. Disorders in Middle Kurope and 
Russia will engage the attention of the Indian Army, it thinks, and it will 
have to fight with this or that Muhammadan group in the next generation as 
troubles would arise in the Turkish Empire, Arabia, Persia and the Caspian 
countries. According to the paper, the responsibility of India has become 
greater and it imagines that military expenditure would be increased rather 
than reduced in the future. 


49. ‘“TItis doubtful whether a peace of security and finality has been 
assured to the world. Mr. Lloyd George says the 
Comments on the terms of the peace treaty are terrible but just; is tae 
Premier’s pronouncement Pyemier’s conception of justice much different from 
ah sas oh pc a4, ‘that of the writer in the Old Testament who 
ia EE conceived of it as ‘an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth ’?......... Mr. Lloyd George emphasised the 
disarmament of Germany and the destruction of her arsenals; but he said 
not a word about Allied disarmament. People in the allied countries, includ- 
ing India, had hoped that the defeat of Germany would usher in a new order 
demanding a substantial reduction in their own military and naval budgets 
and a substantial increase in expenditure on public welfare projects ; that hope 
cannot be realised as long as the world lives in the present uneasy atmosphere 
created by armaments and international suspicions and resentments.”’ 


90. “Replying to Captain Ormsby-Gore, Colonel A:nery, Under-Secretary 

| of State for the Colonies, made the astonishing 

The attitude of the statement that the Imperial Government had made 
— gt yr no representations to the Union Government of 
ie 1 he haere South Africa with regard to the Land and Trading 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Bill, now passing through the Union Parliament. 
9th July. The reason alleged for this course of absolute non- 
intervention by the Imperial Government is most 

amazing, and will be regarded by Indians as a piece of transparent shuffling. 
We are expected to find consolation in the assurance that the Union Govern- 
ment are fully alive to the difficulties of the position and the matter is being 
closcly watched by the Governor-General in Cape Town. Knowing as we do 
the temper in which the Assembly has been trying to rush the Bill through, 
this assurance will be regarded as most flimsy, and the Imperial Government 
Gannot for. a moment feel itself absolved of the responsibility of bringing 
pressuré, both constitutional and moral, on the Union Government against 


the perpetration of a palpable wrong. Possibly, we are wrong in expect- 


ing much friendliness towards the rights of ‘coloured’ peoples from an 
office over which Lord Milner presides. It is the duty of the Government of 
India to demand right action and to press the Imperial Government for early 
interference. Thanks to the vagaries of the censorship, India is denied 
knowledge of the happenings in South Africa at present and the progress of 
the Bill itself. Nevertheless, the people of this country have to agitate and 
secure due representation of their interests through the Imperal Government. 
From Colonel Amery’s reply it looks as if judgment might go against us by 
default. Prompt action. is imperative aad we are sure that in pressing our 
claims we shall have the friendly and vigorous support of the Govsrnment 
of India. The wisdom of the Union Government and the watchfulness of 
its Governor-General are vague and inadequate guarantees. If the Imperial 
Government do not stand for the rights of British citizenship and the 
protection of freedom, who else will ?” 


*51. ‘‘ South Africa is again the scene of racial warfare. Indians, who 
+ have toiled and laboured and enriched that country, 
,_ the gen of Indians +6 threatened to be squeezed out again, All talk of 
rs mtimmad (27) comradeship in war, of brotherhood on the field of 
13th July, Eng. cols. ’ battle, of recognition as an equal and integral part 
of the Empire is blown out in the air, and the Boer 
has again assumed the attitude of a Boar. All Indians in South Africa are 
perturbed; all Indians in this land are indignant; and all true Britons are 
anxious to accord to the Indians the right of British Citizenship. AH Indian 
towns must hold mass meetings to protest against the Anti-Indian legislation 
of South Africa, and to pray to His Excellency the Viceroy and to the Secre- 
tary of State to bring their pressure to bear on the Union Government to 
drop this un-British, inhumane and unholy Bill, which is opposed to all 
principles of Equity, of Imperialism, and of the League of Nations.” 


*52. ‘* Under the circumstances, the Government of India’s duty is 

plain. They should strongly protest against the Bill 
Prem Fae Reformer and bring the whole weight of their influence to bear 

: upon His Majesty’s Government to have the Bill 

vetoed, now that it has passed all stages in the Union Parliament. They 
should also take steps at once to carry out a practical suggestion put forward 
in the Sinha memorandum presented to the [Imperial Conference. In order 
to enable the South African Union Government to deal with Indian problems 
impartially and promptly, Lord Sinha suggested as a first step the provision of 
® convenient agency by which Indian grievances can be brought to the notice 
of the local Government authorities. We recommended the appointment of 
a local agent of the Indian Government at Pretoria, as likely to be an 
advantage both to the Indians in South Africa and the South African 
Government which has to deal with them. We would improve upon this 
excellent idea to the slight extent of suggesting that the. Government of 
India’s ageut should be an Indian. Our raview of the position leads us to 
the conclusion that, while a strong expression of opinion in India will 
strenogtoen the hands of Government here and in Kagland, it should not be 
hastily assumed that nothing batter than the presant Bill can b3 expectad 
at the hands of the Union Government. We should remember that we have 
now with us the entire strength of the authentic opinion of the Empire, which 
South Africa cannot disregard. On the other hand, intemperateness of word 
or action on our part is likely to estrange this great asset on which we should 
mainly rely for solving our problems. We cannot be always invoking the 
Imperial Government to intervene, without making both ourselves and the 
Imperial Government odious in the eyes of our sister Dominions. More - 
than that we can best help tha [Imperial Government to bring a pressura to 
bear on South Africa by comporting ourselves in a manner which will 
enhance and strengthen the excellent feeling towards India which was so 
strikingly demostrated at the last Imperial Conference.’’ | 


o3. A German Hun, a Russian Bolshevist or Nihilist or the worst 

of white-skinned characters from Kurope can go and 

Gujardti (20), 6th July. settle in South Africa; but the Indian who has 
made sacrifices for his King in the field of battle 

and who is loyal and law-abiding cannot freely go. and settle in that country 
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10th July. 


mo Me Sates the righta of citizenship there. The people of the Transvaal 
»~——Ss @annot bear to ses the Indians there enjoying the rights allowed to them by 
vr aia the arrangement arrived at with General Smuts and they have now taken 


fo drive away the Indians altogether. Public meetings should now 


be held all over the country urging the Government of India to adhere to the 


policy adopted by Lord Hardinge and drawing the attention of the Imperial 


- Government to the question. Our deputations in England should be axed 


to take up the question and to inform the British public that Indians have 
been denied the rights of British citizenship within the British Empire itself. 


04. . The Bill gives us an idea of the acute colour prejudices existing in 
the British Empire even now. But there is nothing 
wee teasanaraha au, to be wondered at if the other units of the Empire 
8th Faly ’ treat the Indians like slaves when the Government 
tees of India themsélves mete out differential treatment 
to EKuropeans and Indians and indirectly stamp Indians with the mark of 
slavery. Indeed, the Indian nation is struggling to get swardjya with a view 
to effacing this mark of slavery. Indians will not be able to walk with their 
heads erect in this world so long as they do not secure control not only over 
the internal administration of the country but also over the military, naval 
and air forces. What Indian will not wish that the nation should strive to 
attain these objects and that the Almighty God should crown its efforts with 
success? [The Kesari says:—Mr. Lloyd George gives as a reason for 
not returning the Colonies to Germany that they oppress and squeeze the 
Natives. But has he no information about the tyranny practiced in the 
British Colonies against Indians? Why should he not feel indignant in this 
case also and repeal at once this tyrannical measure ?| 


99. ‘‘ We are astonished at the leisurely indifference of the people of 
Bombay in the matter of organising a strong and 
Appeal to the Bombay impressive protest with regard to the latest outrage . 
public to calla meeting of goainst the Indians in the Transvaal. The Land 
protest against the alleged 4754 Trading Bill, which is passing through the 
outrage against the Tiniow.. Pasi . 
Indians in the Transvaal,, Union Parliament, is a sentence of death to our 
Bombay Chronicle a), fellow-countrymen, and it is our duty to send them 
8th July. our warm sympathies in the arduous struggle that 
lies before them. . Let there be no mistake ragarding 
the terrible neal that lies before them.......... The Government of India 
are in honour bound to exert their utmest influence against the _ ill- 
treatment of the emigrants from this country. Apart from the humanitarian 
aspect of the case, they must be concerned about the essentials of 
citizenship which an Indian must find secured to him in the land of his 
domicile under the British flag. And it is imperative that the Govern- 
ment should be accorded the supporé of public opinion in the protest 
they have to make in the name of India. Security of life and property 
we can have in any cauntry under the rule of any people. But if it is not 
mace sacred in the eye of law in a country belonging to the Empire, let us 
cease talking of citizenship and the honour of all political and moral obliga- 
tions. The feeling of resentment expressed in 1913 was universal and men 
like Lord Hardinge and Lord Ampthill led us in the protest. We hope that 
Lord Chelmsford will not fail us in the present crisis. ‘The advent of peace 
will not call forth cheer from Indian hearts so long as they are oppressed with 
the sufferings of their countrymen far away and in exile.......... We would 
suggest that a requisition should be immediately sent to the Sheriff by the 
leading citizens of Bombay, asking him to call a public meeting for the 
purpose. We are confident that in this matter we shall be able to command 
the support of all classes of people. It would be a shame if Bombay remained 
indifferent and forgetful of her responsibility in leading the movement.” 


96. ‘Sir Sankaran Nair has left Simla........... In his colleagues in the 
Government of India Sir Sankaran Nair was more 

The departure of Sir unfortunate than his Indian predecessors, and it has 
Sankaran Nair from been a matter of regret to his countrymen that in 
Pi. the present political transition, his associates in the 
bay. Chromole (1), Council have mostly been men whose attitude could 


not sustain the MHardinge tradition. His two 


eh was 
ey oe Ee 


minutes of dissent will stand among the classics of Indian political controversy, 
and remain a8 an inspiration and a guidance to those who labour for India’s 
freedom. In his mastery of essentials and independence of character, he has 
scarcely had any rival in India and certainly no superior. In dissociating 
himself from the policy of Government in the Punjab, he took a course which 
those who have learnt to appreciate the traditions of British justice will always 
uphold. We believe that time will show the wisdom and the righteousness 
of the policy he defended. Now that he is out of office, we trust that he will 
apply himself to the cause of his countrymen whose hearts he has won. 
There is so much to do, and we want men like him.”’ 


*97. Referring to the vacancy created by the resignation of Sir Sankaran 

| Nair, the Indian Social Reformer writes :—‘‘ Sir 

Sir M. A. A. Baig will Abbas Ali Baig may also be said to be an Indian 
be a fit successor to Sir gentleman of proved administrative ability,. besides 


Sankaran Nair in the being a Mubammadan, a consideration our contem- 


a scsasianciduinb ued poraries have overlooked. He has served a full term 
Indian Social Re- 28 member of the India Council and has since 
former (8), 13th July. preferred to stay in London. Hé recently contri- 
buted a vigorous letter to a London paper on Indian 

constitutional reform. And he is a Bombay man, and this is the turn of 


Bombay.”’ 


98. ‘Replying to Colonel Yate, who has constituted himself the member 
for Anglo-India, Mr. Montagu stated in Parliament 
Claims of the 1.C.S.for that he had come to no decision regarding the 


gk egy mer Government of India’s proposal that officers opposed 
1th Selet ronvere \"/> to the Reforms should have the option to retire on 


proportional pension. It is one of the most 
reactionary and unjustifiable proposals of the Government of India and 
it deserves to be rejected summarily. ‘he Covenanted Service is in no way 
justified in making such an untenable demand and Government will make 
themselves entirely ridiculous if they yield to any such arrogant claims. It 
is open to any member of the I.C.S. to resign at any tims, but he must take 
the risk of' losing his claims to pension unless he already earns it under the 
existing rules. The thing is the I.C.S. does not yet know its true position in 
the country. In what other country would the permanent service be allowed 
to prefer any such claim but in India? India cannot allow itself to be 
saddled with any charges for granting special pansions to Civilians who want 
to resign their service in a huff because constitutional reforms are being 
introduced.” 


09. We welcome the appointment of Mr. Ghosal as acting Commis- 
| oe sioner, N. D., during the absence of Mr. Pratt on 
Appreciation of Mt. jeave. Our Presidency has been rather parsimonious 

Ghosal’s appointment to . Aes: 
act as Commissioner, N.D. in the matter of giving such appointments to 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (26), JTndians and so Mr. Ghosal’s elevation gives us 
11th July. : 
| special cause for gratification. 


60. Commenting on the Press Association’s cable to the Premier and 
others, the New Times remarks :—‘“ The figures 
Comments onthe Press given in the cable take one’s breath away.......... 


Association's cable on the Wo wonder, Sir Herbert Risley, unable to find a 
working of the Indian 


ines Eek British precedent, had to borrow his weapon from 
New Times (10), 5th the armoury of the defunct Austrian Empire. Lord 
July. ' Chelmsford three years ago promised to have the 


Act worked leniently. But since 1917, says the 
cable of the Press Association, the Act has been more rigorously administered. 
What may be sport to some by way of a ‘ meteorological experiment’ is death 
to the Indian Press. Why should an honest expression of opinion be 
anathema to the official ears? It is necessary to have from the Parliament 
a recognition of our declaration of rights which alone will sweep away the 
Press Act and help forward free expression of opinion in this country.” 
H 1382—7 con 
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in the ‘sane that the consumption of ytesag in the 
he Excise poliey of country has increased very little and that as a matter 


ets y Government. of fact ‘they had already adopted in India what 


9th Faty, Chromecle (1), reformers were preaching in Europe’. Are we in 


India, then, on the threshoold of the Golden Age? 


Surely Mr. Curtis could not have meant all that his words implied ! What is 


it that has been done in India to put down the drink evil? Are the Govern- 
ment seriously proposing to bring about total prohibition as the United States 
Government is doing or as even Russia under the Czar did? No doubt there 
is State control of the traffic in India, which does not obtain in some of the 
European countries, but has this State control been used for purely benevolent 
purposes? Not only Indians, but also dispassionate observers among non- 
official Europeans have felt humiliated at the Excise policy in this country. 
We note that in reply to an interpellation made in the Council Government 
have pointed out that only the following local Advisory Committees have been 
formed since the Excise Administration: Report for 1916-17 was issued, . 
namely, committees for each taluka of the Hast Khandesh District and 

separate committees for the Dahanu taluka and the Umbargaon Petha. The 
zeal of the Department in the cause of temperance has stopped there. More- 
ever of what earthly service are these advisory committees, if they hardly 
meet— sometimes once a year—and possess no powers aft all of influencing the 
Department? Do their activities prevent the Department from multiplying 
shops or opening shops in whatever locality the Department deems proper?”’ 


62. There are five honorary seats on the Kumta (Kanara) Bench of 

| Magistrates. One has been deserted probably on 

A complaint against the account of bugs. Another Magistrate appears on 
Kumta (Kanara) Bench the Bench once in three or six months. And the 
Bs on aigg (39). Qna remaining three somehow carry on their work. In 
July the middle of last April Mr. Manjunath Srinivas 
Naik had filed a complaint. charging Ramachandra 
Ravale Prabhu and two others with theft. At first all the accused were kept 
in jail. But after hearing the complaint, the last two accused were released 
on bail. On the 27th of June the case was concluded and resulted in the 
acquittal of the first and discharge of the other two accused. The accusad 
belong to Nellikeri (Kanara). They were brought to the Court through 
the bazar and not direct. Though the accused were declared to be 
innocent, was not one of them as good as sentenced to two months’ imprison- 
ment, as the case went on for two months? Who is responsible for it? Will 
the District Magistrate inquire at what intervals and for how many days 
at a time the case was conducted ? And will he free the people from needless 


detention in jail? 
LEGISLATION. 


63. Commenting on the Bill to amend the Bombay (City) Tcbacco 
Act, the Bombay Samdchar pronounces the proposed 

Comments on the Bill amendment regarding the maximum municipal 
to amend the Bombay uty being limited to Rs. 73 per maund, as detri- 
(City) — ~~ 62) mental to the finances of the Municipality and hopes 
11th July, wmactuwae “Y* Corportion will soon move in the matter 


of drawing the attention of the Select Committee 


. to the Honourable Mr. Pheroze Sethna’s contention that the clause relating 


to the municipal duty be so amended as to permit of a maximum duty of 
Rs. 10 per maund being levied. The paper expects the Select Committee to 
give their mature consideration to the Honourable Mr. Sethna’s contention 
and to incorporate it in the Bill, as far as possible. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


64. Government have done well in taking up the question of Poons’s 
drainage in earnest, and that appeared to be the 

Government and the general opinion in the meeting of the Poona Muni- 
spain rakish 41) cipality held the other day. Though the Municipality 
sth July (4) has passed by a majority the resolution to carry 


out its own drainage works independently of the 


ad 


27 


Suburban Municipality and the Cantonment Committee, it is well they have 
not. bound down in that way their representative on the joint committee 


appointed by Government to consider the matter. We hope that Mr. Apite, 


the Municipality's representative, will work on the committee with the sole 


aim in view of how to bring about an immediate improvement in the health 


of the city. As the other Government members on the Committee are all 
experts, we hope that the request of the Municipality to allow their repre- 
sentative to consult Rao Bahadur Agashe during the meetings of the 
Committee will be granted by Government. ~ At the same time we must point 
out that if our Municipality takes it upon itself to complete its own drainage 


works, if must undertake to complete them in the time taken by the two 
other bodies. This it will never be able to do. We think, therefore, that 


the Municipality was over-hasty in passing its resolution not to co-operate 
with its sister institutions in the matter of the drainage works. [Hlsewhere 
the paper thanks His Excellency the Governor for doing justice to the 
Municipality in the matter of the leakage of water from the settling tanks 
connected with the water-works. | 


RAILWAYS. 


65. Mr. V. G. Javdekar writes from Dhulia (West Khandesh) :—In reply 
How the railway com- to the numerous complaints made against conveying 
panies should be: made to pligrims in goods waggons, the G. I. P. Railway 
meet the pilgrim traffic. Company states that the Pandharpur (Sholapur) fair 
Kalpataru (108), 6th season being of short duration, no arrangements of 
July. & permanent character can be made to provide 
additional cars to cope with the heavy pilgrim traffic. 
This may be true to a certain extent. But I don’t think that, during the war, 
troops were ever transported in goods waggons though the military require- 
ments were also of a temporary and uncertain nature, Ifthe Railway Com- 
panies who have constructed additional carriages to cope with such temporary 
traffic lend them on hire to other railway lines which may be in need of 
them for pilgrim traffic, they will prove of great use. But this will not be 
effected unless passengers make a move. In this connection I would suggest 
that some test cases may be filed in the Civil courts of Sholapur, Pandharpur, 
etc., against the Railway Company for the loss inflicted on passengers by 
having been made to travel in goods waggons in breach of the Company’s 
undertaking to convey them in passenger cars. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 18th July 1919. 


*Reported in advance. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 19th July 1919. 


— 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as Stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 


*1. Commenting on the judgment in the Lahore Conspiracy Case, 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi writes:—‘‘ This judgment, read 
Comments on the judg- together with the Amritsar one, forms the saddest 
ments in the Amritsar and ¢ommentary on British justice, when the Judges are 
= India (16), 23 , Tuled by passion and prejudice and not by a sense 
Siig ne ees eee ae justice. ‘lo me the judgments are a proof of the 
| contention I have ventured to urge that we need 
not be enamoured of British Justice and that it, in its essence, is no 
better than any other justice. We deceive ourselves into a false belief when we 
think that British Courts are the palladia of liberty. Justice in British courts 
is an expensive luxury. It is often ‘the longest purse that wins’. It is the 
crucial moments which provide the surest test. The Judges’ business is to 
rise superior to their surroundings. The Punjab Tribunal, in my opinion, 
has signally failed to do so. Mr. Winston Churchill at the time of the 
Education crusade permitted himself to admit that even the judges were not 
free from political bias. It is possible, though highly improbable, in this 
case, that the Privy Council will or can set the matter right; but if it des, 
what then? At what cost will it have been done? How many of tens of 
thousands feeling, and having cause to feel, aggrieved by decisions of lower 
courts can afford to go to appellate courts and finally to the Privy Council ? 
It is much to be wished that people would avoid litigation.......... 
This Lahore judgment shows clearly what our duty is as to the Rowlatt Act 
and as to the sentences. ‘The judgment is designed to condemn the Rowlatt 
Legislation agitation. The opening paragraphs of the judgment set forth 
in some detail the ‘ public agitation against the Rowlatt Bills’ which ‘ began 
with a protest meeting held at the Bradlaugh Hall on the 4th of February 
1919’. They refer to my letter of the Ist March including the Satyagraha 
Vow and bring up the events to the 15th April, including the firing at Delhi, 
the disturbances at Amritsar, and the meetings at the Badshahi Mosque and 
say, ‘Such are the main facts and the prosecution sets out to combine 
and connect these facts with the accused in such a way as to show 
that there was a conspiracy to secure the repeal of the Rowlatt Act by 
criminal means’. The Court indicates the criminal means in the very 
next sentence. ‘The defence has asked us to believe that there was 
no sort of organisation of the hartal and that every individual shopkeeper in 
Lahore, Muzang and Bhangwanpura decided of his own accord that he 
must close his shop as a protest.’ It then describes what it calls two violent 
posters in order to show that the hartal was organised. I can see no 
violence in any of them, but I can detect in them the agony of an embittered 
soul. The criminality consists in the hartal having been organised and 
continued, langarkhanas having been opened during its continuance and 
meetings having been held during the time. I venture to think that hartal is 
the inherent right of the people when they are deeply grieved by any action 
of the authorities. From times immemorial it has been held to be meritorious 
to organise hartal without using force as a means of protest against acts of 
the governing authority. And when merit becomes a crime, it is a sacred duty 
to commit that crime, and imprisonment for it, instead of being a disgrace, 
becomes an honour that every good citizen should cherish. And the least 
that he can do is to continue the agitation against the Rowlatt Legislation so 
intense and formidable that the Government must withdraw the Act or withdraw 
the liberty of theagitators. AndwereI not afraid of an outbreak of violence in 
the present state of tension, [ would certainly advice hartals again. The 
tension was no doubt brought about, not by the advent of Satyagraha, but by 
the folly of the Government in precipitating and almost inviting violence by 
arresting me whilst I was proceeding to Delhi, and if necessary to Lahore and 
Amritsar, with the deliberate intention of calming the atmosphere and bringing 
about peace. The Government invited violence by the mad act of arresting 
Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal, who were leaders of the people, but who whilst 
they were no doubt carrying on a stubborn agitation against the Rowlatt 
H 146—1 con , | 
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Legislation, were able to curb the temper of the people and were entirely on 
_ on the side of law and order. The tension must some day go. And if the 
- Government persist in the folly of retaining the Rowlatt Legislation they 
must prepare for a repetition of harlals well-organised but without any force 
- béing used and without a drop of blood being shed by the people. When the 
masses have imbibed the message of Satyagraha, we shall repeat from a 
thousand platforms Chaudhri Rambhaj Datt’s formula which has been 
interpreted into threat by the Tribunal in order to prove the existence 
of criminal conspiracy. The formula is ‘ Remove our sufferings or we close 
our shops, suspend our business and we ourselves shall starve.’ ‘There is no 
doubt that a great and effective demonstration was degraded by cries such 
as ‘ Hai Hai Rowlatt Bill,’ ‘Hai Hai George mar gaya;’ or by an Inspec- 
tor of the C. I. D. having been beaten and driven out; or by disgraceful sheets 
like the Danda Akhbar ; or by the destruction of pictures of Their Majesties. 
The accused could not be held responsible for them any more than Mr. Shafi 
and others who were endeavouring to bring about peace. Whatright had the 
Government to launch out a prosecution for criminal conspiracy or, what is 
worse, for waging war against the King in respect of men who are not proved 
to have brought about any of these excesses, whose whole character and status 
make them almost proof against any such incitements? Whatever may be 
getechnical view of the expression ‘ waging war’, to dub a powerful agitation 
against an odious law an act of war is a descent to the ludicrous. One might 
as well incriminate a Government for the unauthorised crimes of its servants. 
If the acts of Lala Dunichand, Lala Harkishanlal and his co-accused were acts 
of war, no organised agitation is possible in the country. And as organised 
agitation must be the breath of public life when there is stagnation in the body 
politic, whether of a social, economic or political character, it must be 
counted as a ‘merit’ to wage war after the style of the Lahore accused.......... 
The issue raised by the case is abundantly clear, though not stated. Can 
we, or can we not, legally carry on a sustained powerful agitation involving 
processions, hartals, fasting, etc., but eschewing, always and invariably, 
violence in any shape or form:? The implication in the judgment is that we 
may not do so. If the sentences are allowed by the Government to stand, 
it is quite clear that they are of the same opinion as the judges. I, for one, 
would not welcome the release of the accused on any side-issue or as an act 
of clemency. There is nothing in the judgment to show that any of the 
accused either directly or indirectly encouraged violence. And where there 
is absence of intent to do violence it is absurd to call a peaceful combination 
& criminal conspiracy even though uncontrollable spirits may find their way 
into that combination and do mischief. The happening of untoward inci- 
dents may be used as a warning to leaders. They may be used for justifying 
the declaration of Martial Law, but they ought not to be used for the purpose 
of making out peaceful, law-abiding citizens as criminals and liars. ‘The 
duty of the Indian public is clear: by a quiet, persistent and powerful 
agitation, but without violence and irritation, to secure repeal of the Rowlatt 
Legislation and the reversal of the sentences. 


2. ‘‘ We have been = to get a copy of the full text of the judgment 

pag ; in the Lahore conspiracy case, and, after a careful 

19th Sale Chromole (1), study of its substance, we have to confess to a 
feeling of utter stupefaction that, with a document 

of the kind as embodying their conclusions, the Martial Law Commission 
should have been able to pronounce their terrible sentences on the accused.... 
ses As for the so-called judgment, it is not a judgment; it may be 
described as a political pamphlet. If the prosecution in putting their charge 
is guilty of wilful caricaturing, the judgment is full of romancing without 
sufficient data.......... The bulk of the judgment is devoted to a rambling 
discussion of the events between the 4th of February and the 19th of April, 
and we make bold to say that within those limits the facts marshalled by 
the Commission are not in the least degree sufficient to convict the accused 
of the heinous offences with which they were charged........... The case for 
the Crown, .the Commission say, consists of collecting various facts and 
‘Incidents and urging that the combined effect of such facts is sufficient to 
establish a strong and convincing case.. But it is precisely here that the 
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prosecution has failed. We should have expected the prosecution to establish 
a strong and convincing case against the accused from their speeches and 
from their conduct. Except for the baseless assertion that there was an active 
conspiracy, there is nothing in the judgment to support it by facts.......... 
The Commission content themselves with pictures of the turbulence of mobs 
‘ which had to be fired upon,’ but they do not point out a tittle of legally 
acceptable evidence to show that it was the direct result of the conspiracy 
and not anything else; nor do they show that the particular persons whom 
they convict incited the use of physical force. Rather, from their own 
judgment, the three principal accused tried to pacify the people after the 
arrest of Mr. Gandhi........... A lot of things are said as to what the accused 
did and did not do, and the Commission expect us to see the guilt of the 
accused in their spicy accounts. ‘l'hey appear to avoid that sole duty of theirs, 
which lies in showing the essentials of crime in the acts of the accused and 
establishing by facts the offence described inthe Penal Code. Astothe utterance 
of sedition, they follow the Amritsar tribunal and save themselves the trouble 
of pointing to the seditious words actually used. We strongly hold that in 
condemning men to transportation for life and forfeiture of property, even a 
Martial Law Commission cannot avoid the duty of saying what is criminal to 
support their claim of judicial findings.......... Their satire and captiousness 
further enable them to dismiss proofs of the loyalty of the prisoners with great 
scorn. Thus they observe :—‘ Some of them again have been able to show 
that in recent times they have not merely prayed for the success ofthe British 
Arms, but have advocated War Loans, helped in recruiting, and have even 
“‘siven”’ relatives to the Indian Defence Force or clerks for Mesopotamia. 
Perhaps all of these efforts were not very valuable, and it has to be remembered 
that some of the accused are men who are always in the lime-light, but we 
have no doubt that every one of them, however much he might dislike the 
existing Government, at least preferred it to prospects of German rule.’ We 
are amazed at the impertinence with which war-services are thus despised. 
We are certain that in alike case no tribunal in Britain would have the 
effrontery to declare that individuals who rendered war-services did so out of 
the warm apprehension that German rule would be worse. Such, however, is 
the sense of justice and decency shown by the Lahore tribunal.......... 
Lastly, we have a word to say about the tilt at the Moderates and their 
‘impotence,’ which the Commission have thought fit to produce instead of 
sound reasonings to support their sentences. We have had our differences 
with the Moderates. But what right have the Commission to expect, as they 
seem to do, that the Moderates are, or ought to be, a polite and tractable lot 
ready to say ‘ditto’ to any law passed by the Government or any executive 
act decreed by them? The political exegesis represents a vain effort to egg 
the Moderates on to further detachment from the Nationalists and gain their 
concurrence in the Rowlatt Act. Many lies have, we admit, been told in 
exaggeration of the evils of the Act—as if the Act were not bad enough; and 
many falsehoods have been circulated in extenuation ofit. But the Moderates 
have long ago indicated their position regarding the Act and it is useless 
to-day with regard to the Rowlatt Act to attempt to ‘rally them’ by visions 
of their present impotence and their future strength, if only they say 
‘ Martial-law-ki-jai’. The Commission have done the Moderates an injustice 
in the course of their irrelevant reflections. And we trust that the whole 
nation will be united in demanding that justice should immediately be secured 
to those who have been wrongly convicted and mercilessly sentenced.” 


3. The decisions given by the Martial Law Tribunal at Amritsar 
nets _ _ have given rise to a new menace to the rights and 
Praja Mitra and Parsi liberties of the people by declaring that criticism 
ot Vorames we tte. even milder than that passed in the Imperial 
July Legislative Council cannot be tolerated by Govern- 
ment if made before a public composed of semi- 
educated people. The Tribunal is of opinion that the accused condemned 
the Rowlatt Act in their speeches and helped to create a bad impression on 
the minds of their hearers. This decision of the Tribunal is really terrible, 


for it practically means that no agitation against Government measures — 


can be conducted outside the Legislative Councils. Such an interpretation 


+* 


. Se of the law is tantamount to a gross insult to British law and justice. The 


Tepressive measures adopted in the Punjib and the decisions of the Martial 

Law Tribunals, instead of producing any good effects, tend to poison the 
minds of the people. [In a subsequent issue the paper quotes certain extracts 
from the judgment of the Lahore Tribunal in the case of Lala Harkishanlal 
-and remarks :—The decision is a biased one and leads us to the sad con- 
clusion that the reputation of no person of either sex who does not wholly 
side with the Police can be safe in the hands of such a Tribunal. The 
Tribunal has tried to run down the Moderates and to present a very un- 
favourable picture of them. It would not be in the interests of the Moderate 
party to sit quiet and to allow such remarks to pass without any protest. 
It would not be in the interests of Government to allow such allegations to 
stand against the Moderates. The Sdnmj Vartamdn is highly dissatisfied with 
the judgment and is offended at the strictures passed on such a witness as 
the Honourable Mr. Shafi which in its opinion amount to an accusation of 
perjury. It feels sure an appeal to the Privy Council will be lodged against 
the judgment. It, moreover, expresses surprise at the delay in appointing 
a Commission to enquire into the Punjab disturbances as promised by 
Mr. Montagu and urges the need of an early appointment of the Commission.] 


4. “The full text of the judgment in the Lahore and Amritsar 

; conspiracy cases is not yet available, and so it is 

17% July of India (11), not yet possible to pronounce a considered opinion 
: on it. But such extracts as have been so far 
published go to confirm the first impression based on antecedent probability. 
If the extracts given by the Pioneer in the Amritsar case have not omitted 
any material points, we have no hesitation in saying that the Martial Law 
Tribunal has failed completely to appreciate the true significance of the 
doings of the Punjab leaders in the anti-Rowlatt Act agitation. Their offence 
is said to be that they formed a criminal conspiracy in conjunction with 
conspirators elsewhere (Gandhi ?) to overawe Government and to secure the 
abandonment of the Rowlatt Act. Conspiracy of course there was, in so far 
as concerted action was taken by several people. They conspired with a 
view to securing the repeal of the Rowlatt Act as Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford conspired with a view to reforming the Government of India. 
“What we are concerned to know is: was the conspiracy criminal? The 
judgment, or the portion of it which is befcre us, does not cite conclusive 
evidence to prove that the conspirators resorted to unlawful or unconstitu- 
tional methods. Protest meetings were held, indignant speeches made, 
hartal organised, but all these can be done in the way they were managed in 


Bombay, for instance. Why is the existence of a ‘criminal’ conspiracy to 
‘be presumed in this case ? ”’ 


9. Judging from the terrible sentences awarded to respectable leaders 

in the Amritsar and Lahore conspiracy cases, we have 

Kesari (109), 15th July. to say that under the auspices of the late Lieutenant- 
Governor, during the days of Martial Law, there was 

a conspiracy in the Punjab to suppress political agitation by threatening 
political agitators with the bugbear of sentences and by exhibiting to the people 
the hideous sight of the sufferings their leaders had to undergo. The chief 
evidence led by Government was about the speeches made by the leaders at 
different times regarding the Rowlatt Act. Tho agitation that was conducted 
all over India in order that the King-Emperor may veto the Act was carried 
on in the Punjab also. Mr. Hasan Imam on behalf of the defence showed 
that the Lahore leaders followed the Moderate Party’s view and that their 
speeches were milder than those in the Imperial Legislative Council. The 
Commission admitted the point but said that the latter were delivered before 
His Excellency the Viceroy and that the former were delivered before the 
people. The line of argument followed by the Commission is childish and 
absurd and will make cruelty itself hang down its head in shame. We note 
that speeches in the Council will not convert His Excellency and others into 
rebels. But the Commission has ignored the point of Mr. Hasan Imam that 
the speeches in the Council were not such as to set the world outside on fire. 
_ The official side was on the watch to defeat the opponents of the Bill in 
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argument. But not even a distant doubt was expressed that their speeches 
were such as to encourage rebellion. It is well and good that Messrs. Shastri 
and Banerjee are in England otherwise just like Lala Goverdhandas they 
would have been dragged to the Punjab and both of them sentenced to death. 
The O’Dwyerian atmosphere in the Punjab is wild with anger on account of 
the speeches in the Council against the Rowlatt Act and has declared through 
the decision of the conspiracy cases that it will not be satisfied till it claims 
eminent leaders as victims. In the list of conspirators Mahatma Gandhi’s 
name is mentioned. The Secretary of State considers Mahatma Gandhi as 
a saint while the O’Dwyerian atmosphere in India stamps him as a conspira- 
tor. The Anglo-Indians declare that the Moderates are impotent. Govern- 
ment have been requested by certain Anglo-Indian papers, on the strength of 
the decisions in these cases, that Moderates like Lala Harkishan Lal should be 
very severely dealt with and that the Moderates should be overawed in 
order that no Moderate henceforward may entertain any idea of joining the 
Extremists. The object of the outrageous sentences is revealed if we consider 
criticism of this description. It is the attempt of senseless bludgeon rule to 
strike at the unity between the Moderates and Extremists, by destroying if 
not the Extremists the Moderates and by creating fear in the minds of other 
people and make them its creatures. Though Lala Harkishan Lal’s estate 
worth many lakhs is confiscated and Messrs. Shastri and Banerjee declared 
to be impotent, the present Moderate Party will not sever itself from the 
Extremists in the agitation relating to Swardjya. The present days are quite 
different from those of Morley-Minto reforms. The nation is awakened and 
the Punjab sentences will make firmer the unity of the Moderates and the 
Extremists effected during Rowlatt days. : 


6. The mere thought of the sentences passed on the popular leaders in 
the Punjab makes us extremely sad, we lose faith in 
ee a he seen bed British justice and hang down our heads in shame 
(111) int July. J and pain! What sort of statesmanship did the 
Government of India show in refusing the request 
that these cases should be tried by ordinary courts instead of by the Martial Law 
Commissions? Military men may be acquainted with military law but it is 
an insult to them to say that they know the ordinary law also. Perhaps the 
Government of India may reduce these ferocious sentenc3s. Perhaps the 
same thing that happened in the case of Mr. Kalinath Roy will happen again. 
But that will not give satisfaction to thoughtful people. Lala Harkishan 
Lal, Pandit Rambhuj Dutt and others who have grown old in the service of the 
Punjab are now awarded the sentence of transportation for life with forfeiture 
of property! No man need be surprised if he fancies even the Goddess of 
justice hanging down her head in shame to see patriotism thus rewarded in 
this twentieth century! We earnestly request the Government of India, if 
they have any regard for their good name, to set free these men if they are 
innocent, or to give them very light punishments if they have in any way 
offended against the law. [Commenting upon the sentence of death passed upon 
Dr. Bashir in the Punjab conspiracy case the Lokasangraha writes :—EHvery 
endeavour should be made to obtain postponement of this sentence of death. 
There is ground for hoping that the Secretary of State will sanction post- 
ponement if the Viceroy refuses to sanction it. In the Amritsar National 
Bank case the Secretary of State stayed the execution of sentences although 
the Viceroy had refused to intervene. Will His Excellency sanction post- 
ponemeni in the present case or will he oblige poor India to pay the fees of-a 
rich Solicitor in London to apply to the Secretary of State for postpone- 
ment ?| 


7. The notoriety which the Punjab Military Courts have earned by 
ite tek Ot passing terrible sentences even in the absence of 
17th and 18th July ’ strong evidence against the accused will no doubt be 
strengthened by the decisions in the Amritsar 

conspiracy cases. The Court has admitted in the course of its judgment that 
both Dr. Kitchlew and Dr. Satyapal are respectable leaders of the people and 
that they have never before been charged with incitements to breach of the 
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age and yet it*has, relying on the evidence of an approver, sentenced them 
%o transportation for life! If the mild. speeches for which the two accused 
were sentenced deserve transportation for life, then any man agitating 
against any act of Government considered to be unjust would deserve a 
imilar fate! The judgment clearly shows how unfit military courts are 
>» do proper justice and how necessary it is to secure a reconsider- 
ation of the sentences passed by them. [In the next issue the 
paper calls upon Government to publish in detail the whole of the 
evidence taken in the cases against Lala Harkisanlal, Lala Dunichand and 
‘others, and specially that against Lala Harkisanlal inasmuch as its non- 
publication will leave room for the people to indulge in all sorts of surmises 
about the heavy sentence passed upon him. It points out that he had in his 
evidence before the Industrial Commission openly stated that the Kuropean 
commercial community in the Punjab with the secret encouragement of the 
Government officials had tried to ruin the concerns started by him and 
declares that the publication of the evidence is the only remedy to put a stop 
to the tendency of the people to connect the sentences passed upon him 
with his previous commercial activities. | 


8. “The judgment in the Lahore case is of a like nature. The 
Commission arrived at the conclusion that the opposi- 
Servant of India (11), tion to the Rowlatt Act in Lahore was due to the 
17th July. accused, that the latter advocated passive resistance, 
though they did not take vows, that they organised 
hartal and supported langar khanas established for the purpose of feeding 
those who could not get food, etc. It was contended on behalf of the defence 
that the accused used their influence to put an end to haréal, which plea the 
Commission reject. But even supposing that they did not lift their little finger 
to stop hartal, nay organised it themselves, do they become guilty of any 
offence? The fact that even prosecution witnesses gave evidence favourable 
to the defence is explained away in a manner that does not enhance one’s 
confidence in the competence of the tribunal to weigh the evidence with 
perfect impartiality. It has been said that the accused ‘brought about 
various outrages’; we should very much like to know what specific ontrages 
were committed by them and what evidence was produced to support the 
charges. That some among the mob destroyed pictures of Their Majesties 
and a railway khalasi shouted he had himself killed a number of British 
soldiers, if true, shows that a fe w persons among the multitude were in an 
agly mood, but it does not show that any of the accused were implicated in 
any serious crime.” 
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9. The Vibhdkar writes:—We regret deeply to notice the terrible sen- 
tences awarded by the Martial Law Commission. We 

Vibhdkar (38), 14th have already given our opinion regarding the Punjab 
rte ; fo ppag 8 vn, riots but we cannot but say that the sentences are very 
Vaibhav (35) 15 oes unjust. Lala Harkishan Lal, Lala Dunichand and 
’ Y Pandit Rambhuj Dutt Chaudhari have been sentenced 

very severely. We hope they will get the benefit of the Emperor’s order regarding 
release of politica] prisoners in honour of the peace celebration. [The Shubhodaya 
remarks :—Those sentenced are well-known leaders and they have been charged 
with impossible offences. Comparing their deeds and the charges against them 
we have to say that the one has to do nothing with the others. Rebellions 
have been said to be caused without any munitions! These gentlemen have 
helped (Government) during the war, subscribed to the war loan and 
celebrated victories, and they are charged with sedition and unbearable 
sentences have been awarded to them holding the charges proved. During 
the great war, Government were occupied with foreign considerations. The 
Army also was outside India. Can we not say that the idea that Lala 
Harkishan Lal and others kept quiet at that time and that they caused 
rebellion at a time when peace reigned in India and reforms were in sight, is 
absurd? [The paper quotes here Lord Morley’s view on deportations.] If 
Lord Morley were to see what is taking place now, would he not commit 
suicide? The Karndtak Vaibhav writes :—Is it possible that such persons 
would ever commit sedition? Have they done anything in their public life 
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to endanger the British Government up till now? Did they go astray all 
of a sudden? We hope the Secretary of State will appoint a committee o 
inquiry, a8 promised, soon.| | 

10. ‘‘ The judgment delivered in the case of Dr. Kitchlew and others is 
reproduced at considerable length, and we would ask 
our readers to go through it carefully and weigh for 
themselves tbe allegations touching conspiracy and 
incitement, upon which the shocking sentences have 
been based.......... A criminal conspiracy was said 
to have been formed at Amritsar, mm conjunction with conspirators elsewhere, 
“to overawe Government and secure the abandonment of the Rowlatt Act’ 
and that the fifteen accused were members of the aforesaid conspiracy. 
Disabusing ourselves of all prejudice and restricting ourselves to the accepted 
evidence of the judgment, we afirm that the facts adduced are expressible in 
terms other than these. ‘There was strong opposition against the Rowlatt Act 
in every part of the country and if the purposes of a constitutional agitation 
are expressed in Martial Law phraseology we shall have an end to public life 
in India, and we may have almost every publicist engaged in firm agitation 
transported for life. The opposition against the Rowlatt Act began in the 
Council and the vehement protests against it were heard in all parts of the 
country. There were speeches and demonstrations outside the Council, but 
they were not, unless there was special evidence to the contrary; different in 
their purpose or their character from what passed in the Council itself. 
Against this fact the. judgment observes :—* We think, however, that there 
is force in Mr. Herbert’s contention that speeches made in a solemn 
assembly and addressed to gentlemen of high intellectual abilities cannot be 
compared with or put in the same-category as speeches (even if more 
moderate in tone) made at meetings at which the audience consisted 
in the main of persons of little or no education and in which appeals were 
made not to minds but to passions.’ ‘There is a lot of shuffling in this 
argument, for if there was a conspiracy to defeat the Rowlatt Act, it began 
in the Council and if strong speeches against it constituted sedition, the 
trial should have begun with those who first uttered it to the hearing, not 
ofa few intellectuals sitting in camera, but of all people in the country. 
This levity of legal quibbling is apparent throughout the judgment. In 
bringing home the charge of sedition to an accused, it is necessary to set out 
in detail the incriminating words and give the accused the opportunity of 
justifying them. With one wide sweep, the Martial Law Commission 
established for itself the existence of a “ conspiracy’ with affiliated members 
in other provinces: we know who are meant. In assigning to speakers the 
crime of uttering sedition, the Commission did not for a moment care to 
examine particular passages in their judgment. In the case of Mr. Roy, the 
Commission followed precedent and took the trouble of pointing out the words 
they regarded as seditious. In acharge for which men were to be transported 
for life, the Commission ought to have stated their case in full, if 
they had any. But thisis how they do it:—‘In this judgment it is not 
necessary to refer in detail, to the various speeches in question. Suffice it to 
say that we are satisfied that the speeches were calculated to bring, and were 
made with the intention of bringing, Government established by law in British 
India into hatred and contempt and that there was a criminal conspiracy 
which was in existence on the 30th March, having as its object the dissemi- 
nation cf sedition.’ No it was necessary to refer in detail to the various 
speeches in question. There was no sense of responsibility evinced in the 
short and easy dictum: ‘Suffice it to say we are satisfied, etc.’ Not only 
did they not stop to discriminate and weigh the words reported, but they did 
not pause to establish the ‘intention’ of all the speakers to bring the 
Government established by law into hatred and contempt. With considerable 
aplomb they took the essentials of the crime for granted and failed to analyse 
the evidence so as to make it explicitly fit the charge of conspiracy and 
sedition......... The public will regard the spacious reasoning of the Commis- 
sion as a fresh proof of the failure of justice under the Punjab Martial Law 
Commission. Besides the reports of the speeches, the Commission relied an 


Bombay Chronicle (1), 
15th July. 


the oral testimony of a single approver. Much of the material upon which 
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they profess to have depended, is derived from one Hans Raj. Without 
critioslly examining his antecedents and his credit, they began by granting 
him a good chatacter, though on behalf of the accused it was challenged. 
The judgment says:—‘ We have arrived at the conclusion that Hans Raj has 
endeavoured to tell his story as fully as he was capable of doing and has not 


‘deliberately made any false statement.’ But this promise of his honesty 


ives way time and again. According to this approver, Dr. Kitchlew urged 
him on the 10th April morning to take revenge—a statement which the 
Commission regards to be untrustworthy. And on the character of an approver 
who breaks down in material particulars has in a large degree revolved the 
fate of fifteen accused. We hold that an unprejudiced tribunal judging on 
the facts only, without being affected by the atmosphere in which the 
Commission found themselves, would not argue with such facility on grounds 
so flimsy as Hans Raj’s deposition. We feel that the brief deductions of crime 
made about Dr. Kitchlew and Dr. Satyapal in particular, are most unsatis- 
factory and form a grievous miscarriage of justice........... The whole of this 
judgment is intensely distressing, both on account of its gross misconstruction 
of facts and obvious illegality and it cannot in the name of justics be allowed 
to stand.” 


11. “We are able to-day to present the reader with practically the 

full text of the judgment in the Amritsar cases. It 

Young India (16), 19th provides painful reading. The oue refrain in almost 
July. every case is: “His defence evidence is worthless.’ 
The principal men have been punished on the 

evidence of the approver Hansraj. Discussing the value of his evidence 
the court has remarked, ‘ We have arrived at the conclusion that Hansraj 
has endeavoured to tell his story as fully as he was capable of doing and has 
not deliberately made any false statement’. This doubtful certificate is 
further tempered by the following observations of the judges in two places 
in the same judgment. In one place dissecting the evidence against 
Dr. Kitchlew the court remarks, * We think it safer not to accept Hansraj’s 
statement that Mr. Dr. Kitchlew told him on the morning of the 10th to take 
revenge. Similarly we find that no mention was made by Hansraj, in his 
confession, of the very important meeting on the 30th March at the accused’s 
house and we therefore feel constrained. to rule out this portion of his 
evidence. One would think that the judges who could not accept Hansraj’s 
statement on a very material point like the one mentioned would consider the 
whole of his evidence otherwise unsupported as tainted and unworthy of 
credence. But the severer condemnation of the approver’s testimony is yet 
to follow. Examining the prosecution theory as to the object of the so-called 
criminal conspiracy, the commissioners proceed, ‘If we were to accept the 
statement of the approver Hansraj on the point, the matter would be clear 
enough, for he says that the Passive Resistance or Satyagraha movement. 
was a mere Cloak for active resistance and that violence was contemplated by 
the conspirators. It may be that this is true, but inasmuch as this statement 
does not appear in the confession made by him on the Z3rd and 24th April, 
we think it would not be safe to take it into account as against the accused 
persons. We submit that this rejection of the most damaging evidence in 
the case made it incumbent on the court to rule out the whole of the 
approver’s statement. And yet itis largely on his evidence that several of 
the accused appear to have been convicted. But the excerpt shows further 
that the element of evidence being absent, ‘the plea of criminal conspiracy 
fell entirely to the ground. We do not know what admission Mr. Hasan 
Imam made before the court as to the meaning of the term criminal 
conspiracy. But a layman would never believe that a combination 
to break laws carrying no moral sanction in an open manner and with 
the willingness to undergo the penalty for their breach—a breach com- 
mitted not for the sake of overthrowing the established Government but 
for the purpose of securing by demonstration of self-suffering the repeal 


‘of obnoxious legislation—can be fairly described as a criminal conspiracy. 


And yet the Amritsar judgment does leave on one’s mind the unmis- 
takable impression that most of the accused have been convicted of having 
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directly or indirectly joined such a combination. We hold that even if 
such a combination can be described in terms of law as a criminal conspi- 
racy, the punishments awarded in the cases are totally out of proportion 
to the technical crime. For let it be remembered that the mob violence 
in Amritsar admittedly followed—it did not precede—the arrest of Drs. 
Satyapal and Kichlew. But it equally clearly followed the firing on the 
crowd near the bridge. We do not say the firing was unjustified or excessive. 
We cannot judge in the absence of further evidence. But the sequence is 
glaringly clear. The fastening of the guilt of the 10th April and the distribu- 
tion of responsibility have yet to come. And the convictions against the 
accused as if they were directly or indirectly responsible for the tragedy of 
the 10th April are, to say the least, an entirely premature finding.” 


12. ‘‘Mr. Gandhi has done an immense service in the interests of truth 
and justice in this country by taking up some of the 
Comments on the sen- recent Punjaib cases and subjecting the judgments 
tence passed on the editor of the Martial Law Commissions to searching and 
of - ag a tae dispassionate analysis. In the case of Mr. Kali Nath 
17th July. ee ne Roy we saw how Mr. Gandhi exposed the hollowness 
of the charges against the Lahore editor and proved to 
the hilt the miscarriage of justice that had been perpetrated. A case similar 
to, and in some respects worse than, that of Mr. Roy is that of Lala Radha 
Krishna, editor of the Partdp of Lahore, who was recently sentenced to 
18th months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500. We reproduce 
elsewhere from Young India of Saturday last Mr. Gandhi's illuminating ana- 
lysis of this case, and his fervent plea for a reversal of the judgment, which 
he has characterised as a travesty of justice.......... There has been a mis- 
carriage of justice in this case as clear as that in the case of Mr. Roy. Are such 
convictions as these calculated to enhance public confidence in the adminis- 
tration of justice in this country? Are they not calculated, we seriously ask, 
to alarm the public mind that the innocent are liable to be misjudged because 
those entrusted with the responsibility of dealing out justice have not the 
patience or the capacity to discriminate between the guilty and the innocent? 
At least, for the sake of the fair name of British justice in this country, we. 
appeal to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab to order the 
release of Lala Radha Krishna without further delay.” 


*13. ‘A case of sheer ‘ travesty of justice,’ we mean that of Lala Radha 
2 Krishna, the editor of a Punjab newspaper the Pratdp, 
Mahratia (9),20th July. was in danger of being lost sight of, but, thanks to 
Mr. Gandhi, it has been brought to the notice of the 
public by the Young India.......... When this case was put before the court 
on behalf of the prosecution, it seems that some words somehow disappeared 
in the charge sheet which were not suited to them, as they materially 
changed the meaning of the allegations! This is clear infringement of the 
universally acknowledged rule about the duties of a prosecutor.......... But 
in this case, out of the three sentences, quoted from the Pratdép, which formed 
the basis of it, two were actually torn from their context and were shown to 
mean what they did not mean!.......... There is one more sentence again 
which is cbjected to which runs thus : ‘ It. cannot be denied that most who 
were killed and wounded were innocent.’ The Defence showed that this was 
the view of even Col. Beadon, the Delhi Commissioner.......... And even 
Mr. Montagu and Parliament held the same view, as is obvious from his recent 
Budget speech.......... And now the question arises that, when Col. Beadon 
solicits subscriptions for the wounded and the dependents of the killed, and 
when Mr. Montagu and Parliament extend their sympathy even to the rioters, 
and when they actually say, like the writer of the Pratdp that many innocent 
lives were lost, why should the Punjab Government lay their mailed fist on 
the head of a poor Indian editor?......... In this case, in Lala Radha 
Krishna, Col. Beadon, Mr. Montagu and Parliament were on trial, and in 
punishing Lala Radha Krishna, the Commission has punished a Delhi Com- 
missioner, a Secretary of State for India and the whole British Parliament! 
Will the Punjab Government and the Government of India allow this blot to 
remain on their records ?”’ 
H 146—3 con 
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h ‘twin Joe of indi (1), was sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment 

ho) Oar a Te and a fine of Rs. 500. They show conclusively that 
Bala Radha Kishan has suffered in this case as flagrant an injustice -as Babu 

Kali Nath Roy suffered in the Tribune case.......... Every dispassionate 

-_ oritic will agree with the considered judgment of Mr. Gandhi that the convic- 
tion of Lala Rada Kishan is a travesty of justice. We do not wish to 
characterise the sentence. This case too must be taken up by the public and 
justice sought in all possible avenues.” 


15. “The dailies publish Lala Goverdhandas’s dignified statement of 
defence. His counsel objected to the composition 

Comments on the line ofthe Tribunal. ‘'he objection was overruled. He 
of defence adopted by then asked for ‘sufficient time to move the Governor- 


Lala Goverdhandas before — / 
the Martial Law Tribunal General in Council’. This was refused. Lala 
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ot Fidhiore Goverdhsandas, it is stated, ‘thereupon desired his 
Young India (16), 16th counsel to declare that the accused was not prepared 
July. | to defend himself before the court’. The court, 


however, was there to do its work. It, theréfore, 
proceeded with the case, the accused refusing to cross-examine the witnesses, 
The prosecution having closed, the accused was asked to make his statement. 
Beyond reiterating in respectful but firm language what his counsel had stated, 
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: Lala Goverdhandas said nothing save ‘that he was not guilty of any offence, 
i that bis arrest. was illegal and that his trial was ultra vires’. In our opinion 
42 : Lala Goverdhandas has applied the right spirif to his case. He has saved 
ie, expenses, his own time, and the time of the court and.thrown the whole 
t responsibility of his conviction on the prosecution and the court. For him 


punishments can, and ought to, have no terror. The only terror is that of a 
ae guilty conscience. We should like the spirit of Lala Goverdhandas, if we have 
See interpreted it correctly, to permeate society. We would then have less 
i travesty. of justice and we would be free from the superstition that we need 
, to be defended always by counsel. There are times no doubt when legal 
- assistance is of value. This is when the court is free from bias, the case 

full of intricacies of law or fact and the issues involved of a far-reaching 

character. In the case in point the accused had no confidence in the court, 

a | his attempt to secure a fair hearing was totally frustrated. Why should we 
in such an event waste good money and better time after a vain effort to 


secure justice? In such cases the best and the surest way is a dignified 

. refusal to enter upon any defence at all.” 

- 16. In the opinion of the Dnydn Prakdsh the demand of Lala Gover- 
oa ; dhandas that he should be tried by some other 
B ree Saly. Prakdsh (41), ynprejudiced court was right and just. It goes 


on :—The accused protested in the matter from the 
very beginning of the trial, and yet the Tribunal disregarded the protests 
and sentenced him to three years’ rigorous imprisonment solely on the 
ae strength of ex parte evidence. This was pure injustice. The accused was 
it -sentenced to a similar concurrent sentence under the Defence of India Act 
Rules. He has thus been caught in a double net, inasmuch as even if he 
were acquitted in appeal under the Indian Penal Code, there was little hope 
of his faring similarly in an appeal under the Defence of India Act. 


17. The Gujardti expresses surprise at the attitude of indifference shown 

| . by the Bombay Presidency towards what is happen- 
«the Pea the affairs ing in the Punjab and, while recapitulating the settee 
Gujardti (20), 13th July. of events that in its opinion had their origin in the 

: introduction of the Rowlatt Bills, remarks :—Officials 

in Bombay recognised the true significance of the popular agitation against 
the Rowlatt Bills and so they could keep their heads cool, but the adminis- 
a Se | trators of the Punjab failed to discriminate between excited public - feelings 
a and revolt against Government. We have forgotten the slight breaches of 
a the peace that took place in Bombay on the Satyagraha day. The prosecutions 
in respect of the disturbances at Ahmedabad, Kaira and Viramgaém are being 
conducted by the special tribunals on strictly judicial lines and we have not 
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heard of any cause ‘ft complaint. His Excellency Sir George Lloyd is being 
praised all round for commuting the sentence of death pronounced by the 
Tribunal on one of the accused. But in the Punjab we see things conducted 
on quite contrary lines. People cannot still understand what the people 
of the Punjab have done which can be construed as an open revolt. Isita 
political offence to conduct a legitimate agitation for the revocation of certain 
laws? Those who have in the excess of excitement committed crimes must 
surely be punished. But such punishments should not be void of justice, 
humanity and mercy. It is to be regretted that the Government of India 
cannot see things in their true perspective and have so far rejected appeals for 
mercy and suggestions for the holding of a public enquiry. The Viceroy 
has after all shown some wisdom in commuting the sentence passed on 
Kalinath Roy. It is hoped that he will continue to show such mercy. The 
public should in these circumstances take up the suggestion made by the All- 
India Congress Committee and hold meetings and organise public opinion 
in the matter. Lord Chelmsford is not likely to deal justly with us and soa 
public memorial on behalf of the Indian people should be sent to the Govern- 
ment of England. 


18. “The Punjab Government of to-day has beaten Sir B. Fuller’s 
record in more respects than one. A far more 

Comments | on a Pun- gerious crusade is afoot in the Punjab as appears 
vw P eg 5 Ps sma ar from the startling information we have received 
re overm-” from a Ludhidna correspondent. He writes that 
Young India (16), 16th in spite of numerous expulsions, fines, detentions, 
July. etc., the Principal, Governthent College, Lahore, 
is now asking the students to sign the following 

apology before seeking re-admission to the College: ‘I solemnly declare 
that I am sincerely sorry for having been so foolish as to absent myself 
from my examinations in April. JIask forgiveness for joining in the strikes 
and if I am permitted to rejoin the college, I promise never to associate 
myself with any similar action or with political action of any kind in the 
future. Mr. Montagu in his Budget Speech said it was no use.talxing of 
an inquiry before the fire was put ont. Whether the brutally severe 
sentences passed on Lala Harikishenlal, Messrs. Basheer and others have 
put the fire out we do not know. fItis certain, however, that this apology 
which the Principal of the Government College, Lahore, asks his students 
to sign, will put the fire of. self-respect and patriotism out of the heart of 
every student signing it. Nay, it will do more. It will force those who 
for some reason or other cannot afford to leave the College to sign a pledge 
of falsehood and hypocrisy. For what does each of the ‘solemn’ declarations 
in the apology want the signatories to do? The first declaration is that he 
who makes it is to be sorry for what he must confess was his folly in 
absenting himself from examinations in April. Why should it be folly 
on the part of a student in absenting himself from examinations? Does the 


Principal profess to know the reasons that led the students to absent them- 


selves? Did they do so out of disrespect to the Principal or to Government 
or were they driven to that course by Government's own doings? By the 
second declaration the students have to ask forgiveness for joining in the 
strike. What strike, pray? Is it the hartal of which such a bogey was 
made by the Martial Law Commissioners in Lala Harikishanlal’s case ? 
Every student knows that throughout the country, in every nook and corner 
of it, demonstrations of a like nature took place in which not hundreds, but 
thousands, of students must have taken part and yet which were not objected 
to, anywhere outside the Punjab. What student with any degree of self- 
respect or with the slightest spark of patriotism in him could be expected 
to make such an ignominous declaration? | The third declaration goes 
farther than the rest, and asks the students not to associate with “any 
similar action, or with political action of any kind in the future’. The 
special provision regarding ' political action’ leads us to imagine that the 
‘strike’ and ‘ any similar action ’ is not looked upon by the Principal as of 
@ political nature. If that is so, then surely the Principal cannot even, 
respecting the Risley circular, ask the students not to associate with that. 
action unless it be purely criminal. And if it is purely criminal, no principal, 
at any rate the Principal of a Government College in Lahore, can be expected 
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to let off the ‘student with an apology and a meaningtes declaration. The 
truth is, the whole thing is meaningless and will not bear further analysis. 
Calculated as it is, if it is ye ‘by students, to force them to an act of 
craven hypoorisy, it will hardly benefit the Government. for, to say the 

foolish to set store by declarations not a word of which is sincerely 
subscribed to by the signatories thereof. For the students it is nothing less 
than disgraceful to sign this degrading apology. Will not the Government 
save themselves and the students a degrading exhibition ? ” 


19. “Mr. Horniman’s letter addressed to the ‘Manchester Guardian’ 
nee shows conclusively what a grave injustice Mr. Mon- 

Alleged injustice done tagu has done him. If the Ministers and other 
by the Secretary of State OQficials were not afraid of losing prestige there 


A paarg to Mr. Horni- ould be an instant apology in a case like Mr. 


Indi Horniman’s. If a private party had made the 

P saga ee obvious mistake that Mr. Montagu has, he would not 
consider that his honour was satisfied unless he 

undid the wrong by « frank and full apology. In the case of officials, the 
reverse seems to be the custom. We cannot recall an instance of an official 
having apologised to a member of the public for having unintentionally 
wronged him. Mr. Horniman has invited prosecution. If the charges 
against him are believed to be true, he is entitled to it. If the authorities 
have realised their mistake, the order of deportation should be cancelled. The 
cruelest wrong, however, exposed by Mr. Horniman is the fact that the self- 
imposed restraint and silence observed by the people of Bombay were distorted 
into an attitude of indifference over the deportation. It is misrepresentations 
such as these which put people off the right track and make them think that 
nothing but boisterousness and bluster cau ever succeed with the authorities.”’ 


20. We are extremely sorry that Mr. Gandhi who is called a 
Mahatma by the people is again making the same 

_ The proposed resump- mistake which he has once made before. We fully 
tion of Satyagraha by sympathise with his swadesht movement and we 


- Mr. Gandhi. 


; cannot have too many persons pledged to use 
aa July’ pe corneas swadesht cloth only. Since the disturbances Mr. 
(111), 12th July. Gandhi himself has been declaring that the people 

have brought discredit upon his Satyagraha move- 
ment, but in spite of this recent experience he is again going to start the law- 
breaking campaign. It is extremely painful that our leaders who have always 
been complaining of the ignorance of our people should now come forward to 
place in their hands a flaming brand in the shape of this movement. We 
earnestly request Mr. Gandhi not to ask the ignorant people to break 
the laws nor break them himself. [The Lokasangraha, commenting upon 
Sir Narayan Chandavarkar’s advice to Mr. Gandhi to desist from re-starting 
the Satyagraha movement, writes:—We are disgusted with Sir. Narayan’s 
officiousness, his egotism and his excessive fondness to be called a loyalist. 
It is not at all commendable on his part to come in the way of Mahatma 
Gandhi and his followers.. Again we do not understand what right he has 
to offer advice to a Satyagrahi hero when he is avowedly hostile to the 
very principle of Satyagraha. Those who argue that people will not listen to 
Mahatma Gandhi’s advice to be peaceful and that the people really believe that 
he favours disturbances are either fools or knaves. We earnestly ask our 
Moderate brethren not to put obstacles in the path of those who set a glorious 
example to future generations.] 


21. We welcome the news that Mr. Gandhi has suspended his 

| Satyagraha movement in consequeace of his inter- 

Suspension of Satya- view with His Excellency Sir George Lloyd. We 
graha. . congratulate Mr. Gandhi on his recognition of ‘the 
Ade yg oe fact that the Satyagraha movement is unsuitable 
oe. 7 (96), f 4th July. £0 the present times, and we thank His Exreellency 
- for the pains he has taken to persuade Mr. Gandhi. 

Mr. Gandhi has now made up his mind to direct his energies towards the 
promotion of the Swadesht movement. This movement will prove a blessing 
to India if conducted on the right lines. (The Jdm-e-Jamshed deprecates 
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the idea of Mr. Gandhi’s again resorting to passive resistance as a protest 
against the Rowlatt Act. It is afraid Mr. Gandhi’s second venture will be 
as unsuccessful and disastrous as tha first one. It, however, recognises the 
necessity of organising public opinion against the Rowlatt Act and hopes 


that the Indian deputations will convince the British public of the futility 
of the Act.| 


22. “The DLoksangraha, a new Marathi daily of Poona, has published 
in a letter the bravado of a Huropean soldier who 
was in the same compartment ina railway carriage 
where Mr. Gandhi was seated. The passengers, 


Alleged incident in a 
railway train between Mr. 
Gandhi and a. British 


soldier who happened to see Mr. Gandhi, were bowing 
Mahratta (9), 20th Tespectfully to him, and this roused the curiosity of 
July. that son of Mars. On inquiry he came to know 


that the person so much loved and respected by the 
people was no other than Mr. Gandhi. That name at once startled him, 
and he indignantly exclaimed: ‘Oh! heis the same Gandhi who misled 
s0 many young men in the Punjab.’ ‘Oh! I would hang him by the neck.’ 
Mr. Gandhi remained unperturbed and only smiled at his antics. The 
braggart in khaki could not do anything as there were other men in the com- 
partment and on the platform, and left the carriage muttering threats and 
erinding his teeth. ‘The incident only shows how some Europeans are 
intensely hating the saintly personage whom his devotees and his noble 
Opponents even respect and admire. It is such incidents which provoke 
bitter feelings between the two communities and better it will be if these 


sons of Mars are taught some lessons of courtesy and good manners towards 


Indians.”’ 


23. A correspondent writing in the Lokasangraha says thatat the Poona 


Lokasangraha 


(111), 
14th July. 


Railway station while Mr. Gandhi was returning to 
Bombay from his recent visit to Poona in.a Sacond 
Class compartment, a British soldier approached him 


with the remark ‘ O! Is this Gandhi who fomented disturbances in the Punjab 


and at Ahmedabad? I shall hang him by the neck just now.’ 


‘The corre- 


spondent adds that Mr. Gandhi was smiling with perfect equanimity all the 
while the soldier was giving vent to his feelings in this wise. 


24. A Baramati (Poona) non-Brahmin correspondent writing to the 


Alleged extortion of 
money, etc., from. the 
rayats of Baramati 
(Poona) by Brahmin 
officials to assist the late 
Shankaracharya of Kolha- 
pur. , 
Dnydn Prakdsh (Al), 
15th July. 


Dnydn Prakash complains that Dr. Kurtkoti, the 
late Shankaracharya of Kolhapur, having proposed to 
perform the religious ceremony of Kotitlingarchan 
at the place, the local Brahmin officials have been 
levying contributions in money and materials from 
poor agriculturists and merchants and that poor 
labourers have been made to give their labour free 
for the ceremony. [In commenting upon the com- 
plaint the paper remarks :—If the allegations made 


against the Brahmin officials are true, Government must take immediate steps 
to put a stop to such practices. | 


25. The Mujfid-e-Rozgdr declares that the provision of facilities for 


Appreciation of the 
facilities afforded to Mos- 
lem soldiers on _ their 
voyage to India to perform 
the Ha). 

Mufid-e-Rozgar (143), 
20th July. 


performing the Hdj by Indian soldiers on their 
voyage to India, by the command of His Majesty 
the King, has won the hearts of all Musalmans high 
and low. ‘The paper pays a tribute of praise to His 
Majesty's regard for his Musalman subjects, and 
asserts that such benevolence is unparalleled in the 
annals of this country. It concludes by emphasising 
the deep attachment and loyalty felt by Indian 


Musalmans towards the Crown. 


26. ‘‘The Indian Social Reformer has sounded a timely note of warning 


Comments on the pro- 
osed coining of nickel 
our-anna: and eight-anna 

pieces. 

Bombay Chronicle (1), 

14th July. 
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against further tampering with the Indian currency 
by the substitution of nickel pieces for the present 
silver quarter-rupees and half-rupees. A report has 
been circulated from Simla that a plan of this type 
is in contemplation and that nickel in sufficient 
quantities is being imported for the purpose.- It is 
difficult to make out from the brief message whether 
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the Government of India have actually decided to embark on this venture or 
whether the message is merely intended as. a feeler. It is impossible to 
imagine that, the Government of India would proceed with so revolutionary 
@ project without making the fullest enquiries into the matter. The Currency 
Commission has just begun its work of investigation, and we cannot think 
how the Goverament of India can rightly act in advance of the Commission’s 
recommendations in the manner suggested. Apart from this question, the 
idea of nickel quarter-rupees and half-rupees will not, we are afraid, find favour 
with the masses in India, whose conversative instincts and love of the precious 
metals are well-known.......... On the other hand, the exaltation of so 
debased a metal as nickel—which most believe to be no better than pewter— 
to the level of silver is sure to raise suspicion and much alarm among the 
masses Of India and will lead to the hoarding of silver in larger quantities than 
heretofore. The enormous expansion of the paper currency and the depletion 
of the gold reserves of India together with the constant tinkering with the 
exchange situation, have brought in their train a multitude of evils, not the 
least of which is the steady rise in the level of prices in this country. India 
is not convinced that all this meddling with the exchange and currency 
situations is being done solely in her interests.” 


27. Commenting upon the Akola Commission's report the Kesarz says :— 
The report shows how the Mamlatdar oppressed the 
Comments on the Akola .onle in various ways and how they became 
Kenart 100), toch July exasperated by the oppression. It is surprising that 
' the Collector of Ahmednagar had no information 
about this or that no bandobust was made in case he had information. It is 
necessary for Government in the interest of justice to declare as to what they 
have done in connection with the remarks of the Commission regarding the 
participation of the Kolis in the riots and as to whom they have punished for 
letting off the Kolis who bad been arreste?. What a great injustice has been 
done by the imposition of the punitive police before the report was out. Fifty- 
two people were arrested from ten villages and only 18 of six villages were 
punished. But the punitive police is imposed upon 36 villages! Out of 
these 35, there are 25 villages of which not a single person has been arrested 
or sentenced, and some persons belonging to four villages were arrested but 
they were acquitted. The report itself establishes that people belonging to 
29 villages have had nothing to do with the outrage. How can the officials 
defend their action by which these villages have been saddled with the 
expense of the punitive police ? 


28. Commenting on the address presented by the Poona Anjuman-i- 
Islam to His Excellency the Governor, and the 
reply of the latter thereto, the Akhbdr-e-Islam 
marraige Rise Puabalieae 9 writes :—We cannot but say that some of the 
6 Anjuman-i-Islam. demands contained in the address deserve to receive 
Akhbdr-e-Islam (59), 8YtMpathetic consideration at the hands of Government. 
17th July. : His Excellency the Governor’s kind assurance with 
: regard to the future of Turkey will certainly serve 
to pacify the Muhammadans in that respect. The fact that ‘the Turkish 
Delegation have been allowed the privilege, denied to the German and 
Austrian Delegations’, is alone sufficient to indicate a bright future for Turkey, 
The replies with regard to the Advisory Committee for Moslem Education and 
Sir Mahomed Yusuf’s charity of. eight lakhs for the establishment of a 
Muhammadan College, too, are in no way disappointing. 


Comments on His 
Excellency the Governor’s 


29. “The reply which His Excellency the Governor gave to the depu- 

| | tation of the ‘Deccan Ryots’ Association’, which 
Comments on His waited on.bim at Poona on ‘I uesday last, could not 
Excellency the Governors have been wholly palatable to the irresponsible busy- 


reply to the deputation of . 
the'Deccan Ryots’ Asso- bodies, who taking shelter under the name of the 


ehick. ryot, have been attempting to magnify the effects of 
‘Bombay Chronicle (1), communal differences in the political future of the 
18th July. . country. The public know the history and creden- 
tials of this movement. ‘The Ryots’ Association 

has been, of late, trying to imitate the umholy tactics of the Nairite School, 
by indiscriminate abuse of the Brahmans and making common cause with 
reactionaries to obstruct Indian progress. But this factious attempt to work 

— Upa non-Brahman movement to secure personal prominence for some has met 


/ 


with a miserable failure, thanks to the sagacity and good sense of the Maratha 
community of Western India, who had enough commonsense and patriotism 
to see that their destinies were indissolubly bound up with those of other 
Hindu castes and that they could not lay the blame for their present back- 
wardness merely on Brahmin shoulders, and declare as class-war as a remedy. 
As His Excellency pointed out, no obstacles whatever have existed in recent 
years to the Marathas, Kunbis and other agricultural communities enjoying 
the educational facilities which Government have provided for all alike. It is 
up to them, if they bestir themselves.” 


30. His Excellency the Governor’s reply to the sddrecs presented by 
Jam-e-Jamshed (26), the Deccan Ryots Association clearly shows how 
18th July; Shri Venka- Sir George Lloyd interests himself in the welfare 
teshwar (83), 18th July; of the people of all classes in this presidency. We 
Indu Prakash (44), 18th hope the housing question will be satisfactory solved 
July. during his regime, as it has been a subject of special 
interest to our kind Governor. His Excellency’s rémarks regarding the 
useful activities of the Agricultural Department are quite opportune, but 
it is to be deplored that the cultivators in general are quite backward in 
education as yet, which in our opinion is mainly due to their extremely 
impecuntous condition. We strongly repeat our appeal to His Excellency 
Sir George Lloyd to appoint an expert committee to inquire into the 
economic conditions of this important but unfortunate class. The suggestion 
about giving some instruction in agriculture side by side with ordinary education 
is most welcome at the present stage and if is our fervent desire that some- 
thing practical may be done in that direction as soon as possible. [The 
Shri Venksteshwar writes:—His Excellency’s views regarding communal 
representation are highly commendable. Anglo-Indians will not approve of 
them, but we wish the thoughtful non-Brahmins may lay them to heart. 
The Indu Prakdsh writes:—His Excellency’s excellent advice is worthy to be 
laid to heart by all the communities. Recently on several occasions he has 
deprecated the tendency to expect Government assistance in each and every 
case. But Government also must not be blind to their own responsibilities 
while they preach self-reliance to the people.| 


31. The Praja Mitra and Parsi expresses gratification at the fact that 
His:Excellency the Governor has not rested content 
His Excellency the with only sympathetic expressions with regard to the 
Governor and the housing housing question but has also got a scheme prepared 
ag oy for the purpose and is to hold consultations with 
raja Mitra and Parsi ; ia ane arr ear per 
(31), 18th July. various public organizations of Bombay in that con- 
nection when he is here for the Peace celebrations. 
It requests His Excellency to publish that scheme as soon as possible for the 
information of the public and to carry on all consultations regarding it openly 
so that it may have the moral support of the people at large. The paper 
thanks His Excellency the Governor for promising good help from Govern- 
ment for this purpose and add that the whole question being of Imperial 
importance should be mainly undertaken by Government. 


32. ‘‘The Honourable Mr. Parekh, not an Extremist, but a sober 
Moderate, put a questionin the Council on the 

Bo yong Ae Aa house searches and arrests at Hyderabad. The 
in the Bombay Legislative Government said that while the alleged offences took 
Council. place on March 30 the first information was recorded 
New Times (10), 11th on April 26, and that heavy bails were demanded 
July. from those arrested ad were afterwards cancelled. 
We fail to understand why there was sych an inordinate delay in recording 
the alleged offences, and why such heavy bails were demanded. Mr. Nar- 
singlal was arrested and then released on bail on his finding a security of 
a lakh of rupees ; and then the authorities found out, after a careful scrutiny 
of his speeches in the C. I. D. records,.that there was no case against him ! 
The Honourable Mr. Bhurgri’s office was searched but nothing incriminating 
-was found! TheC. I. D. have done a positive disservice to the Government 
by blundering so badly. We have not at any time wished to embarrass the 
Government in doing their duty ; but as we review these matters, we cannot 
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help thinking that things were done in a panic and that the authorities 
blundered in thinking that Sind was seething with ‘sedition’. May we, 
in this connection, réquest the authorities to do justice to those residents of 
Karachi who, being subjects of Native States, were asked to quit the Province 
in the anxious days which followed Satyagraha day ?”’ 


$3. The answers to the interpellations furnish several instances as to 
how Government, the defender of the drunkards, is 
Késari (109), 15th July. prepared to inflict hardships upon thousands of people 
for the sake of a handful of drunkards. After the 
people had complained for two years that the water of the Malaprabha river 
was being polluted by the waste water of the Khanapur (Belgaum) distillery, new 
arrangements have now been made for its discharge elsewhere. When the 
water was very much spoiled new wells had to be dug for the use of the people. 
Where lies the justice of polluting water for the convenience of a handful of 
drunkards and then undergoing the expense, out of the people’s taxes, of 
digging new wells ? Government do not find it in any way objectionable to 
have shops within 125 paces of primary schools. It excites great indig- 
nation to see how a second and then a third liquor shop was opened in Roha 
(Kolaba) without consulting the Advisory Committee. Why have the com- 
mittees been appointed? A typical instance has come to light in Kelaba of 
&@ contractor acquiring shops in the district under benamt. Heavy bids are 
made at first and then contractors apply for remissions and it is surprising 
that they get remissions even more speedily than the rayats can hope for in 
the matter of assessment! In the fresh auctions in Kolaba of five shops, there 
was a loss of Rs. 30,000 on the original bids. It shows what competition goes 
on in bidding for shops. It is surprising that Government are kind to reckless 
bidders instead of punishing them and that they thus cause loss to the rayats. 
[Referring to the reply given to the Honourable Mr. Upasani’s interpellations 
the Kesarz points out that there are 3,000 Kulkarnis still serving and that 
if all of them had been replaced by Talatis an additional expenditure of 
six lakhs would have been incurred. During the last five years, if continues, 
Government were saved 30 lakhs. It further states that there are no arrears 
of work and no danger of any strike and that Government cannot but be 
called ungrateful if they now remove the Kulkarnis.] 


384. It must be admitted that the practice of giving evasive replies, 

so long in vcgue, was dropped on the present 

Lokasangraha (111), occasion. AJthough the replies did not contain all 
12th 4 ~. car we 4 the information sought to be elicited, they were 
rh 4 July. sa ane straightforward, for which we are thankful to 
Government and especially to Sir George Lloyd. 

We believe it was His Excellency’s influence that was responsible for this 
change of attitude and we hope that this change will endure. It has now 
been proved that the Government of Bombay indirectly assisted Sir Valentine 
Chirol to collect evidence against Mr. Tilak. We take leave to inform Govern- 
ment thatit is derogatory to their prestige that people should get animpression 
that they sided with Sir Valentine in his dispute with Mr. Tilak. Indians 
regard such expenditure of their money with disfavour. [In a subsequent 
issue the paper, commenting upon the interpellation regarding the opening 
of liquor shops at Koha (Kolaba), writes:—Under the orders of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay the Collector is bound to consult the Abkari Committee 
whenever a new liquor shop is to be opened at any place. But the Collector 
of Kolaba did not care for this order and strange to say our strict new Governor 
kept quiet even after this disregard of orders cama to his notice. We ask 
Government why they frame ally rules if their observance is not to be enforced. 
The Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—The Honourable Mr. Purshottamdas Thakurdas 
asked Government whether they were aware that teachers in primary schools 
in the Panch Mahals District were employed on famine duty with the result that 
schools had to be closed, to which they replied that they would make enquiries. 
Indeed this fact was made public by Mr. Amritlal Thakkar, a member of the 
Servant of India Society, in a letter written to the Times of India about a 
month ago. It is most surprising that Government were ignorant of a fact 
which attracted so much attention one inonth before the Council met. Indeed 
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looking to the importance of this question Government should not have: 
waited to make inquiries until they were interpellated in ‘the Council. 
Government and their Officials always claim that they are more solicitous 
about the welfare of the masses than any one else. But instances of this 
kind often happen to disprove this claim.| 


85. “It will be no exaggeration to say that there will be keen and wide- 
spread disappointment felt among the thousands of 
_ Commentson the debate people who avail themselves of steamer facilities, 
in the Bombay Legislative regarding the result of the debate in the Bombay 
neon on the ee Legislative Council on their grievances.......... It 
pgp g ai '"S is a matter of deep regret to us that the spokesman 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Of Government, the Honourable Mr. Sale, who has 
14th July. been recently appointed Commissioner of Customs, 
should have made a speech which had more the 
character of special pleading for the Company than due concern for the 
rights and comforts of a large class of people. Can the Honourable Mr. Sale 
honestly say that there has been the slightest improvement in the conditions’ 
on board the ships of this Company since his predecessor in office, in 1909, 
fully concurred in the finding of the Collector of Salt Revenue of the time 
and he himself urged the necessity of amending the Native Pass:nger Ships 
Act of 1887, so as fo raise the minimum space for between decks passengers 
from six to nine superficial feet ?......... We reproduced the other day fuller 
extracts from memoranda left by the Collector of Salt Revenue, the Commis- 
sioner of Customs and the Commissioner, S. D., to show in what light they 
viewed the matter. ‘Scandalous’, ‘appalling’, ‘disgraceful’, ‘ disgust- 
ing ’—these are some of the epithets they deemed proper to describe the 
conditions with which passengers of all classes, third, second and first, were 
compelled to put up on board the B. 8. N. Co.’s boats. Government them- 
selves, as we showed on the last occasion, felt obliged to draw the Company’s 
attention to the evils complained of and went to the length of warning the 
Company that in the absence of improvement ‘it will be neccessary for this 
Government to adopt some special action to ensure cleanliness, order and 
greater comfort for the passengers on the steamers’. What have Government 
done to protect the passengers in this matter since this threat was uttered 
against the Company? Why, again, has the recommendation of the Native 
Passenger Ships Commission of 1890, made ‘ after very careful and exhaustive 
enquiry’, that legislation should be resorted to to raise the minimuw space 
from six square feet to nine square feet per passenger, remained a dead letter 
so long? Perhaps the authorities, and the Company’s directors, who are in 
their confidence, can tell! The Honourable Mr. Sale opines that even if the 
suggestion to increase the space was adopted, in their present circumstances, 
passengers on the steamers would be no better off than before, because, after 
all, the dominating question is the supply of steamers, and Mr. Sals thinks 
passengers would prefer overcrowding to not getting passages at all. This is 
a miserable contention and may be pressed to justify any abuse. Even 
admitting for the moment that lacx of steamers has stood in the way of 
increasing the available space per passenger during the war time, the Com- 
pany should be able to make some improvements in the near future, now that 
two or more steamers are going to be available to them shortly since the 
requisitioning for war purposes has ceased. Further, the abuses that exist 
belong to an evil tradition which was known before August 4th, 1914. The 
Company has made very handsome profits during the war, the last year’s profits 
alone exceeding 20 lakhs. ‘These profits have been made because the Com- 
pany ts in a position to fix its own fares and at the same time force the 
passenger public to put up with the overcrowding and other abuses engendered 
by the monopoly. The fact that the Company enjoys the monopoly of the 
traffic should not be a bar in the way of Government’s making the Company 
by every means at their disposal to make concessions to the public in the shape 
of increased accommodation, etc.” » 


36. Commenting on the debate in the Bombay Council raised by the 
ela Biss dake tte Honourable Mr. Paranjpye, on the overcrowding in 
14th Jule. ’ boats plying along the Konkan coast, the Bombay 
- Samdchdr regrets that these complaints regarding ~ 
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‘obastal passenger traffic, though repeatedly brought to the notice of Govern- 
-Ment,-are not still given redress to by those concerned, and writes :-—We 
uwuderstand from the Honourable Mr. Sale’s expla nation that Government are 


aware of the grievances of the coasting steamer passengers, and that they have 
begun to take practical measures to remedy them. We hope they will do their 
utmost to give relief fo the public in this matter without any more delay. 


As regards other complaints, too, the need for their redress is obvious, though 
‘it is not quite easy for Government to interfere with the affairs of the steamer 


company concerned at each and every stop. 


87. Referring to the resolution about Sp 3 ae in gre. 

| steamers, the Dnydn Prakdsh points out that 

18eh Faly ig: Messrs. Killick Nixon and Company have as it were 

pie a monopoly of the Konkan service and that though 

Government have drawn the Company’s attention to 

the grievances of passengers they have been given evasivereplies. Government 

are not thus unaware of the grievances, if continues, and it is, therefore, an un- 

pardonable blunder that there has been such a delay in redressing them. It 

further remarks that Sir George Lloyd takes a keen interest in the housing of 

the poor and that the same interest should be taken by him in removing their 

grievances regarding the coasting steamers. [The Lokasangraha regrets that 

Government does not seem to have yet actively interested itself in amelio- 
rating the hardships of the coasting steamer passengers. | 


88. ‘The Honourable Mr. Belvi proposed that the wells ard Dharam- 
| salas maintained by local bodies should be open tv the 


Comments on.the reso- depressed classes, or, in the alternative, that separate 


lutions in the Bombay wells and Dharamsalas should be maintained by 


Legislative Councils re- +}, Jocal bodies for such classes. The statistics 
garding disabilities of 


Vissidenil Claanan furnished to the honourable member by Government 

ervant of India (11), ‘isclosed a lamentable state of affairs, and imme- 
17th July. » diate action is obviously called for. He as well 

as his supporters urged the reform in the name of 
justice, for these classes contribute towards the revenue of these bodies and 
should, therefore, have the benefit of all the public services maintained by 
them. To several of the non-official members the proposal seem too rash, 
many conjured up visions of riots if the depressed classes were allowed these 
facilities, and it was also contended that the demand had not come from 
these classes at all. Sir Dinshaw Petit wanted to go even a step further 
than Mr. Belvi and do away with the alternative mentioned by him. The 
non-official opinion appeared to be approximately evenly divided, and Govern- 
ment decided to remain neutral. Sir Dinshaw’s amendment was decisively 
lost and Mr. Belvi’s original proposition was lost by 14 votes to 20. It is 
worthy of remark that in spite of Government's neutrality every official 
member that did vote at all voted against the resolution, thus showing, what 
has often been seen before, that opposition to social reform is to a certain 
extent encouraged by European officials. Still we are always twitted with 
the remark that Indians are not doing much for their depressed brethren and 
that the British Government can be their only guardian.” 


39. There was no need of the Honourable Mr. Paranjpye’s resolution 

| regarding the nomination from among the depressed 
Kesari (109), 15th July. classes to the Local Bodies as there is no legal 
prohibition to appoint any suitable person from any 

class. But the resolution, as Mr. Godbole said, will come in the way of 
appointing well-informed experts to the Local Boards in sufficient numbers 
as only a fixed number of nominations can be made. Nobody need, however, 
abject if a minimum qualification is laid down and caste is not allowed 
to come in the way. We think Mr. Belvi’s resolution would have passed 
if he had proposed to throw open the Dharmsalas to the depressed classes 


and to make separate arrangements about wells where independent wells 


do not exist for them. It1s not commendable, however, to take the help of 
men of other faith to support one’s views regarding such religious questions. 


-Mubhammadans, Parsis and Jews do not make themselves ridiculous by 


/ 


Rey 2 Petite Oe 
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moving resolutions regarding their customs. But Hindu members having 
no such self-respect do not think it derogatory to wash their dirty linen in 
public. The Honourable Mr. Paranjpye moved an important resolution 
regarding the overcrowding on passenger boats and even such a simple 
resolution was to our regret opposed by Government. It is the duty of 
Government to enforce rules and change them if necessary but Government 
have as it were given permission to the steamship companies as to the Rail- 
ways to fill their pockets by overcrowding. Though there is an open rule that 
only a fixed number should be allowed to travel Government have never 
fined the Railway or Steamship Company for breaking it, and whena resolution 
is moved to put a stop to this disorder, Government do not even express their 
sympathy. What can excite our indignation more than this? I¢ is 
creditable to Mr. Upasani that he got the grievances of poor teachers redres- 
sed. We suggest that the question of the Udatare (Satara) punitive police 
also should be moved in the Council as was the Akola punitive police 
question. In these days of famine when there has been remission and suspen- 
sion of revenue we understand that the punitive police charges are being 
exacted by threatening the Udatare rayats with attachment of movable pro- 
perty. Ifthis injustice is brought to the notice of His Excellency the 
Governor, he will take steps to withdraw the punitive police from that place 
just aS in the case of Akola. 


40. The Gujardti expresses its appreciation of the attitude taken up 


by the Bombay Government in respect of the reso-— 


Gujardti (20), 18th July. lutions regarding the depressed classes moved at the 

: recent sessions of the Bombay Legislative Council. 
It considers the Honourable Mr. Paranjpye’s resolution as wholly unnecessary 
as suitable members of the depressed classus are already being nominated by 
Government on Municipalities. It further suggests that such nominations 
should be made on the strength of adequate qualifications and never merely 
to satisfy the whims of sentimental reformers. As regards the Honourable 
Mr. Belvi’s resolution, the paper opines that no good purpose will be served 
by bringing forward resolutions of such a nature as Jongas the popular 
attitude towards the depressed classes has not undergone a change and their 
status has not improved ir public estimation. 


41. The Dnydn Prakdsh says that some of the nationalist leaders like 
Dnydn Prakdsh (41) the Honourable Mr. Manmohandas Ramji are being 
18th Fuk ee * rightly blamed for opposing the resolution placed 
ik before the Bombay Legislative Council for removing 
some of the hardships from which the depressed classes are suffering, but it 
wants to know how it was that inspite of the neutral attitude taken up by 
Government certain of the official members voted against the resolution and 
thus cot it thrown out. 


42. The Lokasangraha says that His Excellency had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of showing his sympathy for the agriculturists 

Comments on other on the occasion of the tie on the Honourable Mr, 
os boven C the ae Upasani’s resolution about revision of land assess- 
F oka Wahine gy ‘(q11), ment, by giving his casting vote in favour of the 
‘14th July ; Jdgaruk (45), resolution, and it expresses its dissatisfaction with 
12th July. His Excellency for allowing the Honourable Mr. 
7 Sethna to vote although he came late into the 
Hall and thus bringing about the defeat of the resolution by voting against 
it. At another place the paper attributes the defeat of the resolution about the 
appointment of first class LL.B.’s as Sub-Judges to Government’s desire to 
prefer poverty-stricken and mild individuals and mén who owe their advancement 
to the good offices of their superiors and are thus under their obligations, to 
young and spirited men. The Jdgaruk thanks the Honourable Mr. Paranjpye 
for his able advocacy of the cause of the depressed classes and condemns the 
attitude taken up by the other Brahmin members in this matter. Jt further 
expresses its apprehension that when the Reforms are inaugurated a reformer 
of the type of the Honourable Mr. Paranjpye who is able to enter the Council 
through the medium of the Universit; will be left out and the Councils; 
dominated by orthodox Brahmins, will one eschew the question of 
the elevation of the depressed classes. 
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- 48. On the whole the current year’s Budget has been framed in a 
: : satisfactory manner. Weare, however, of opinion 


. The Bombay tap that more attention should have been paid to 


Jul ' primary education, sanitation, etc. His Excellency. 

| “dh the Governor himself acknowledged this fact in his 
concluding speech and gave an assurance that every endeavour would be made 
during his régime to effect improvements in them. During the past few 
months such important questions as the housing of the poor, the Poona 
drainage, reform in local self-government, etc., have been engaging the 
attention of Sir George Lloyd and they are on the way of being solved. ‘here 
is no doubt; therefore, that he will solve the question of primary education, 
sanitation, etc., also in a satisfactory manner as assured by him. 


44. “The recommendations of the Crewe Committee regarding the 


. reorganisation of the India Office have been 
The proposed reorgani- 


gation of the Indié Office published in the form of an official summary.......... 


Touching the reorganisation of the Secretary of 

1h Take. reer State’s Council, we are profoundly disappointed that 
the Committee did not take the opportunity for 

recommending its abolition. The purport of the dissenting memoranda in 
this respect is not disclosed. We all know the ways of the Council’s recruit- 
ment and the influence it has on the administration. Itis a survival of the 
days of the Kast India Company and it has been a stronghold of obscurantism 
in the progress of India. In the eyes of the bureaucracy, it has always had 
a charm of its own; it accommodated the old and protected the interests of 
the young. Indian public opinion kas time and again demanded the abolition 
of this medixval and reactionary institution where it has been the recreation 
of office-holders to obstruct progress and thwart reform by all the arts of 
red-tape and delay in which they have thriven in the past. Now, the 
recommendation of the Crewe Committee reserves the present powers of the 
Secretary of State to himself, and makes the Council into a purely advisory 
body. The term ‘Secretary of State in Council’ must necessarily vanish. 
At present the Council consists of between ten to fourteen members, drawing 
a salary of £1,000 per head. In the allotment of revenues they have a 
statutory right of veto, and they are supposed to conduct the business 
transacted in Britain ‘in relation to the Government of India and the 
correspondence with India’. They have been a blight anda drag, and on 
account of their natural sympathy for bureaucratic interests and their 
insidious opposition to reform, we may expect that there will be an outcry 
against their partial deposition by their many allies who ragard their office and 
emoluments as happy and legitimate.......... The outcry against the 
dethronement of the Council—we are sorry it is not total extirpation— 
proceeds on curious lines. The 'tmes leads by repeating the stock 
argument that the Secretary of State would be, through the change in the 
functions of the Council, an ‘unfettered autocrat’. That is precisely our 
contention. But whatis the sane way of keeping the Secretary of State 
in control? Itis surely not by imposing on him a body of ancient and 
reactionary counsellors; the true remedy lies in Parliament taking serious 
interest in the affairs of India and holding the Secretary of State in check. 
It is scandalous to premise the apathy of Parliament as an amiable and 
eternal feature, and then shove on the Secretary of State a body of ‘ experts’ 
to do duty for Parliament. To make them do the office of Parliament 
in the governance of 300 millions of people is sheer quackery. We 
are in this connection amazed at the suggestion of the Committee—we are 
sure we shall see something else in the dissenting memoranda—that they are 
not in favour of seeing a Select Committee of the House of Commons estab- 
lished for India. They probably think that their gift of the ‘ Advisory Com- 
mittee’ is as good asa Parliamentary Committee!......... Lastly we come 
to the suggestion that there should be a new office in London with a High 
Commissioner for India. We were at first pleased with the name, so familiar - 
has it been in the case of self-governing colonies who have their representa- 
tives in England. Looking closely-for the functions of the High Commissioner, 
we feel puzzled. He is expected to do the ‘agency work of the India Office ’. 
And recommendation 19 says that the charges on account of political and 
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administrative work of the (India) Office should be placed on the estimates, 
those on account of the ayency work of the office being defrayed from Indian 
revenues. Hence we infer that the new functionary will have to do ‘agency 
work’ which will not include anything political or administrative. What 
then is the High Commissioner for? What is fo be his work? Probably he 


is to look after the trade and financial transactions of the Secretary of Stata | 


in London. We think that it is well to defer joy over the new installation of 
the ‘High Commissioner’ till we know more of his functions. One thing is 
plain, that he will not be a counterpart of the Colonial plenipotentiaries who 
are known by that name.” | 


*45. “The abolition of India Council, that haunt of the bureaucratic 
é fossils, is now recommended by Lord Crewe’s 
J agate ewe 20th Committee, and indeed this will be hailed with 
uly; Gwardte (20), 20th Asttih iall Ind; ‘et | 
July, Eng. cols. elight all over India. In its place, comes an 
Advisory Committee of not more than twelve and 
not less than six persons. Lord Crewe’s Committee recommends that not less 
than one-third of the members of this Committee should be persons selected 
by the Secretary of State from a panel of names submitted by non-official 
members of the Indian Legislative Council. This proportion is not satisfac- 
tory. At least one half of the members of the Committee must be Indians 
elected by the Indian Legislature.......... Although the very name of the 
Committee indicates that it will be purely advisory, and the Secretary of 
State, if is recommended, is to refer to it only such matters as he may 
think fit, yet it must have some real powers. It seems however that it 
is only a half-way house, but until we see the full report we cannot 
give any final opinion on it. As the India Council is to be abolished, 
the Secretary of State for India 7% Couwncil goes away, and only the 
Secretary of State for India remains in whom are to be vested all the powers 
and authority to control Indian administration. This proposal no doubt 
makes him an autocrat, but as his salary and the charges of his office on 
account of the political and administrative work about India are to be placed 
on British estimates, and as some devolution of powers to the Government 
of India is to take place, his autocratism will in effect be somewhat tempered. 
It must however be frankly admitted that until the Indian Secretary of State 
becomes as powerless as the Colonial Secretary by complete devolution of 
powers to the Government of India made responsible to the Indian legislature, 
he will remain somewhat of an autocrat for sometime, and no proposal 
except that of full self-government for India can render him powerless. As 
long as India does not demand full self-government India must tolerate his 
presence for some years to come. His responsibility to Parliament, devolu- 
tion of powers to Indian Government, and the presence of an Advisory 
Committee are checks intended to blunt the edge of his autocratism, and we 
must remain content with them during the transitional period.” [The 
Gujardti makes similar remarks.| 


46. It might be said of the recommendations made by the Committee 

_ . presided over by Lord Crewe in respect of the 

Praja Mitra and Parst reform of the India office that they are good on the 
(31), 16th July; Samy Var- hole for India for the interval between the enjoy- 
tamdn (83), 16th July; 
Hindusthdn (24), 16th ment of complete self-government and the partial 
July; Bombay Samdchdr One that is about to be given to us. It seems 
(62), 18th July. | that when India attains complete self-government 
the Secretary of State for India will be placed on a 

footing of equality in all matters with the Colonial Secretary. Lord Crewe’s 
Committee bave done well in placing restrictions on the powers of the Viceroy 
under the reform scheme. We would, however, wish that some arrangement 
is made by which the Secretary of State may not interfere with the unani- 
mous decision of the Imperial Legislative Council and the Viceroy except in 
consultation with the Parliamentary Committee. We welcome the suggested 
change for holding the Secretary of State wholly responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the India Office. Another welcome suggestion is in respect of the 
appointment of one-third of the Advisory Council by the Imperial Legislative 
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recognition of the right of India for representation in the British Parliament. 
Tt is, however, to be regretted that the Committee is not in favour of a perma- 


‘tient Select Committee. [The Sdnj Vartamdn considers the recommendations 


@8 satisfactory on the whole and lays special emphasis on the desirability of 
adopting the suggestion for making it incumbent upon the Viceroy to obtain 
the sanction of the Secretary of State before putting into force any legislation 


passed by the Council of State. The Hindusthdn considers what it calls the 


posed “abolition” of the Council of the Secretary of State for India as a 
triumph for the Indian National Congress which had made a recommendation 
to the same effect so far back as the year 1835 and approves of the placing of 
the salary of the Secretary of State on the British estimates. The Bombay 
Samdchdr lends its whole-hearted support to the recommendations of the 
Crewe Committee. | 


47. Mr. Montagu is still determined to disregard completely the 
demand of the non-Brahmins for separate represent- 


Comments on the 
constitution of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee to 
consider the Reform Bill. 

Jdgaruk (45), 12th 


ation. While making appointments to the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee he was as careful to 
exclude the partisans of non-Brahmins as when he 
selected the personnel of the Franchise Committee 


July ; Lokasangraha and he has taken good precautions to see that his 
(111), 12th July. supporters will have a substantial majority in the 
former Committee. He has included in the Committee one or two men who 
hold opposite views only witha view to avoiding’ a row. With the single 
exception of Sir James Craik there is no one among the 1epresentatives of 
the Commons who favours the demands of the non-Brahmins. On the 
contrary there are many men among them like Mr. Montagu, bir J. D. Rees, 
Commander Ormsby-Gore, etc., who are whole-hearted supporters of the 
Brahmins. While making appointments from the Lords, Mr. Montagu could 
not resort to these tactics to a large extent. . Among the Lords there are 
some gentlemen like Lords Selborne (President), Midleton and Sydenham 
who favour communal representation; but in the whole Committee Mr. 
Montagu’s supporters will be in the majority. Anxiety is therefore felt as 
to whether the legitimate demands of the non-Brahmins will receive any 
consideration at the hands of this Committee. [The Lokasangraha 
expresses its dissatisfaction at the composition of the Joint Committee. It 
dwells upon the attitude taken up by most of the members at one time or 
another, including Lord Sinha, and points out that the cause of Indian 
reforms is not likely to be furthered at their hands. It excepts Mr. Ben 
Spoor and Commander Ormsby-Gore and says that they alone among the 
whole lot sympathise with the aspirations of India. | 


48. ‘“ As we go to press we learn that his Majesty the King-Emperor has 

been pleased to approve of the appointment of the 

Comments on the ap- -Honourable Mian Muhammed Shafi as an Ordinary 
pointment of the Honour- Member of the Viceroy’s Council in succession to 
_ Mian Muhammad Gi; Sankaran Nair. The news will be received by 
Shafi to the Executive ; 
Council of His Excellency the public with feelings of disappointment and, it 
the Viceroy. will not be wrong to add, of consternation. ‘The 
Bombay Chronicle (1), ways of Lord Chelmsford’s Government have 
18th July. become past understanding and we confess that we 
cannot comprehend the reasons that prompted 

Government in recommending the appointment of Mr. Shafi in the place of 
Sir Sankaran Nair. The Government were casting about to find a suitable 
candidate to fill the office, but we never expected that they would select 
Mr. Shafi for the honour. If the public view the selection with misgivings, 
they will do so with some knowledge of the capacities and political 
amtecedents of Mr. Shafi. To bigin with, his record has not been such 
as is calculated to rouse confidence in him. Beyond an abundant 
measure Of wordly wise astuteness, Mr. Shafi has never exhibited any 
qualities that attract attention. No one has mistaken his habits of extreme 
amd selfwilled partisanship for any refined sense of conservatism, and it is a 
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matter of deep regret that in the choice of a member of Government, 


qualities other than those Mr. Shafi possesses should have been lightly 
esteemed. Apart from his personality, his career as a public worker has 
been an enigma to people who never understood his predilections. Deeply 
attached to the bureaucracy and identifying himself generally with the views 
of the Punjab Government, he failed to do appreciable service in the Imperial 
Council. If Government imagine that his selection means a recognition of 
the claims of the Moslem community they are profoundly mistaken. In the 
counsel of progressive leaders he had no place, while his egregious attempt 
to drive a wedge into the Moslem League by the creation of a league 
of his own marked the acme of his personal bitterness in national life. 
His motives have been of a very complex order. The only occasion 
when Mr. Shafi understood his own countrymen and_ spoke for 
them was when, to the astonishment of people, he was induced by the 
Moderates of the Imperial Council to reckon himself as one of them and vote 
against the Rowlatt Bill. Barring that deviation, his record has been one 
of weak-minded and, we believe to himself, incoherent obscurantism. If his 
official career is going to be an extension of his past career, we have little 
to hope from his services; on the other hand if there is going to be a break 
with the past, it will be a miracle of credit to him and his country. The 
most astonishing part of this appointment is that Mr. Shafi should be 
considered worthy of taking Sir Sankaran Nair’s’ place. We could. never 
dream of Mr. Shafi as a man having the gifts or the equipment of an 
educationist. Mr. Shafi must himself be wondering at the eccentricities of 
his fortune, that he should be asked to shape the educational policy of India. 
At the time of Mr. Gokhale’s Primary Education Bill, Mr. Shafi was one 
of the loyal opponents of the scheme and we think that one so timid and 
narrow-minded will find little that is progressive or original to do in his 
exalted office. Mr. Gokhale was astonished at the obduracy and _ strange 
reasonings of Mr. Shafi. What Mr. Shafi will accomplish in the next five 
years, we do not like to speculate. We feel that the wrong thing has been 
done; and the only thing that can be said about it is that while Mr. Shafi has 
reason to congratulate himself, the country has not.” 


*49, “The Honourable Mr. Mian Mahomed Shafi, C.I.E., has been 
appointed to succeed Sir Sankaran Nair. It is 
jae rdtta (9), 20th jather unfortunate for Mr. Shafi that while his 
appointment was being approved of by His Majesty, 
he should be subjected to a damaging criticism by the Martial Law Tribunal 
of Lahore. That Tribunal says that ° Mr. Shafi and the Rais class are not 
persons of intluence in Lahore. On the contrary, there is ample evidence of 
a convincing kind that the people of the city regard them as time-servers and 
title-hunters.’ It also insinuates that the threats given by the public 
leaders had influenced Mr. Shafi so much that he had given his vote against 
the Rowlatt Bill solely on account of them. The Commissioners further 
remark that Mr. Shafi and others are in no way leaders of the public, but are 
led by them. The sentences we have cited do not do any credit to Mr. Shafi. 
His public career otherwise is also not very promiscuous (?), and itis certainly 
disappointing to see him succeed Sir Sankaran Nair.”’ 


90. The whole of India will be filled with disappointment at the 
. announcement of Mr. Shafi’s appointment in place 
Sdnj Vartaman (33), of Sir Sankaran Nair in the Executive Council of 
Ping str no ee His Excellency the Viceroy. We never entertained 
oa pe ASE Bi), any fears that such a slavish adherent of Govern- 
19th July; Shri Venka- ment would be appointed to a place filled in the 
teshwar (82), 19th July. past by men of independent opinion who commanded 
3 public confidence. [The Hindusthdn denounces 
the appointment on the ground that Mr. Shafi does not represent public 
opinion. It is afraid the appointment will fail to satisfy even the Muham- 
madan public. The Praja Mitra and Pdrsi and the Shri Venkateshwar are 
equally surprised at the appointment and fail to recognise any special merit 
or qualification in Mr. Shafi to justify his elevation to the Viceregal Execu- 
tive Council.} | 


Reco 1. The Jdm-e-Jamshed understands that on the recommendation of 

ue Mr. Rothfeld, Collector of Surat, the Excise Com- 
missioner has sanctioned the system of disposing of 
toddy shops in Surat and the surrounding villages 
by inviting tenders. The paper vehemently protests 
against the introduction of the new system and 
writes:—Are the authorities just in introducing 
ek i this system when Government have guaranteed 
the cheap supply of unmixed toddy in Surat and the surrounding villages 
of Chorasi Taluka by accepting the resolution of the Honourable Mr. 
G. K. Parekh in that connection in July 1912? Government have repeatedly 
acknowledged toddy to be a food for the poor and an absolutely harmless 
drink; they even desire its widespread use among the people; the authorities, 
therefore, should give their mature consideration to their present decision 
before introducing the new system. If Government want to increase their 
revenue they should increase the number of toddy shops instead of adopting 
this undesirable sysism. 


52. The Bombay Samdchdr fully endorses the views of the Committee 
of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, 
Bombay, regarding the necessity of amending the 
Income Tax laws and strongly urges Government 
to accept their proposals in this respect for the relief 
ith Sake Samachar (62), ond satisfaction of the tax-payers at large. The 

sit paper is of opinion that it is not impossible for Gov- 
ernment to avoid the delay, which, as they apprehend, would be caused in 
the collection of the Income Tax by granting the demanded relief. It 
emphasizes the unfairness and injustice caused by the present Income Tax 
laws and strongly appeals for their amendment. 


938. The Bombay Government has invited applications for 21 nomina- 
tions of candidates for training at the Forest College 
at Dehra Dun. Of these nominations seven have 
been reserved for one division, six for another, six 
for a third and two only for Sind. We had thought 


i, ae 


bd fo, pat 
3 Protest against intro- 
ducing & new system of 
‘licensing toddy shops in 
‘Burat City. «= 
‘ . Jdm-e-Jamshed (26), 
16th July. | 


Grievances of Indian 
merchants under’ the 
present Income Tax law. 


Complaint about only 
two nominations, out of a 
total of 21, being made 
from Sind of candidates 


for training at the Forest 
College at Dehra Dun. 

Sind Vdst (55), 11th 
July. 


disappointing. 


that His Excellency Sir George Lloyd who paid an 
early visit to Sind and gave assurances to the peopie 
of that province of his concern for Sind would see 
to it that Sind was never treated with injustice. 
The allotment of these nominations however is 


Why should the other three divisions of the Bombay Presi- 


dency be treated more liberally than Sind? Possibly what has been given 
has been given under fear of public opinion and not from good will. 


54. 


Scarcity of fodder in 
Sind. 

New Times (10), 15th 
and 16th July. . 


‘* The question of fodder reserve is becoming one of acute necessity 


on account of the recurrence of frequent famines. 
In Sind we have had no rains yet, and cattle in 
regions beyond the reach of the flow of the waters 
of the Sindhu are suffering immensely. If adequate 
steps are not taken at once to meet the situation 


due to the absence of monsoon—in Sind the monsoon fails frequently—the 
fodder problem in Sind may assume very serious proportions in the coming 


years. 


Already the fine breed of cattle for which the Karachi District is 
famous is on the decrease. 


We hope the Commissioner in Sind will at once 


take up the question of fodder reserves.” [In the next issue the paper refers 
to the two recent Government Press Notes concerning the value of cactus as 
fodder for cattle and appeals to the authorities to adopt measures to popularise 


cactus as fodder in Sind.] 
95. “We regret to learn that the Sind Advocate of Shikarpur has 


Suspension of 
publication of 
Advocate of 
(Sind). 

New Times 
duly. 


the 
the Sind 
Shikarpur 


(10), 15th 


suspended publication temporarily. Our contem- 
porary complains that the officials misjudge, 
‘mistrust’ and misconstrue its writings in spite 
of its sérvices to the people and the Government. 
It has, it says, received repeated warnings and it 
fears the death-knell is sounding. The existence 
of the Press Act is doubtless a Damocles’ sword to 


the Indian Journalist. 


publication in this Province. 
repressive acts like the Press Legislation would not end the business.” 
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In a few months four papers have had to stop 
In a famous passage, Lord Morley declared that 


96. The Jdm-e-Jamshed hopes that the signing of the Peace Treaty will be 


How peace should be 
celebrated. 

J a m-e-Jamshed (26), 
19th July; Bombay 
pet 8g 62), 19th July; 
Akhbdr-e-Islam (59), 19th 
July. 


celebrated by the public of Bombay with all the 
grandeur, dignity and joy befitting the great occasion 
and requests His Excellency the Viceroy to immortalize 
this memorable day by inaugurating some permanent 
measures of public utility and by granting general 
amnesty. to all political prisoners so that hundreds 


of their unhappy relations may joyously participate 
in the Peace celebrations. [The Bombay Samdchdr 


desires that the Bombay public should commemorate the remarkable day by 
adopting some practical scheme in the Town Hall meeting. The Akhbdbdr-e- 
Islam declares that Indians should evince the most intense joy and enthusiasm 
in celebrating this unique occasion and prays to the Almighty that the Peace 
may last long.| 


57. ‘“ Here is one more example of the usual narrowness of mind and 
the want of imagination of the man on the spot in 


Comments on the 
remission of sentences 
granted on the occasion 
of the signing of the 
Peace Treaty. 

Young India (16), 16th 


whom the British statesmen and politicians are so 
fond of putting implicit faith. His Majesty was 
graciously pleased to grant remission of sentences 
to a certain number of prisoners, both criminal and 
civil, in British India as an act of grace, on the 


looked down upon. 


occasion of the signing of the Peace Treaty. Thea 
scale of remissions for India was to be decided upon 
by His Excellency the Governor-General in Council, and His Excellency 
has been pleased to notify the same in a press communique. It will be seen 
that the remission for ordinary prisoners has been fixed at the rate of 15 days 
per six months. We hold that this could have been very conveniently and 
profitably increased. Such a thing would have appealed better to the masses. 
But if the ordinary prisoner has been doled out the Royal generosity in such 
a niggardly fashion, the political prisoners have been dealt with even more 
meanly. For them the communique is pleased to state—‘ Certain prisoners 
sentenced under Chapter VI of the Indian Penal Code for offences against the 
Stata or for kindred offences under other laws to b> released or to have the 
balance of the sentences conditionally suspended upon an undertaking of good 
behaviour. The prisoners to be granted remission under this head to ba 
selected by the Local Government.’ We feel that the remission in this case 
should have been unconditional. Such a course by appealing to the imagina- 
tion of the prisoners and the people would have made it impossible for the. 
unfortunate released to join again in any violent agitation. Moraover, it is 
always best for generosity to have conditions implied than expressed. There 
is such a thing as killing with kindness and an unconditional pardon, we feel 
sure, would have acted as such. The unexpressed conditions would have 
appealed to the released more eloquently and would have been more binding. 
The conditions written, we are afraid, would degrade the prisoners in their 
estimation and that of the public and those who accept them would be 
This will introduce an unnecessary sting in the Royal 
Grace which should have been made as sweet and graceful as possible. The 
communique makes no mention about internees. We had expected that a 
Royal amnesty would be granted to all proved and suspected offenders against 
the State. The Press in India had asked for it both in the interests of the 
country and of the rulers. The recent happenings in the Punjab and in 
Delhi had so lacerated the Indian heart that only a thorough and full 
amnesty for all political offences would have succeeded partially to heal the 
sores.” 


98. Commenting on the Government communique regarding the 
Sdnj Vartamdn (38), remission of sentences on the occasion of the Peace 
14th July ; Praja Bandhu celebrations, the Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—The 
(30), 13th July; Kesart scale of the declared Seaudiihiah seems to be very 
(109), 15th July. poor to us. In our opinion it ought to have been so 
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‘as °to prove effective in appealing to the imagination of even the 
most illiterate man in the country. The order with regard to the remission 

of sentences of political prisoners is altogether unsatisfactory. ° People hoped 
~ that in memory of this unique occasion all political prisoners would be 
> released ; especially in the case of the sentences passed by the Martial Law com- 
Bas _ Mhissions in the Punjab, the entire prblic devoutly wished that all the convicts 
*ghould be granted a general amnesty. We strongly appeal to His Excellency 
the Viceroy to avail himself of this opportunity of giving unique joy and satis- 
faction to the public. [The Praja Bandhu writes:—Some remissions have 
already been granted by the present Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab in 
the sentences passed by the Courts Martial and it is to be hopod that the same 
sympathetic policy may be most liberally extended on the memorable day of 
19th July so that the leaders of the Punjab may be fortunate enough to secure 
their release. Such a step will certainly tend to restore confidence, peace and 
contentment throughout the country. ' The Kesarz expresses its gladness that 
political prisoners are to be released along with other prisoners during the 
peace celebrations but it objects to the condition that only such as are 
recommended by the local Government would be released. It is not likely 
m its opinion that the local Government which prosecuted a man would feel 
kindly towards him.| 


59. The Lokasangraha publishes a Marathi translation of the Rev. Mr. 
Andrews’ letter to the Independent on Peace cele- 
Why India cannot joy- brations in India. The letter is to the following 
fully take part in the offect:—The world knows that the Peace terms 
er pane 111), ave been forced upon Germany. It would be no 
17th we a ©), wonder if India, which has ever advocated universal 

mercy, did not show its readiness to celebrate this 
cruel peace. Britain has, moreover, even while the Peace Conference was 
going on, enforced Martial Law in Ireland, India and Kgypt. . ‘'he repression 
in the Punjab has convinced the people of their own helplessness and 
destroyed their faith in the pledges of the Allies snd produced discontent. 
As the Muhammadans now know the fate that awaits the Khalifate, they 
can feel no joy at the Treaty. The Indians are familiar for years together 
with the pangs of hunger. How can they therefore like a Treaty that hands 
over the millions in Central Europe to starvation? Justice has been straugled 
by disarmament of the enemy powers while the Allies remain fully armed. 
The Viceroy cannot ask us to suppress our sentiments. ‘Truth must be told as 
His Excellency has mentioned the name of God: and the above is the truth. 
The mentality of the Indian nation is not such as would rejoice at the 
dishonour and subjection of other nations. 


60. The peace is to be celebrated at Lahore on the 19th at a. meeting 
ie of the citizens at the local Town Hall. Can the 
Punjabis have not the Punjib, and specially Lahore, with all its limbs 
ag of mind required g¢orched by the flames of martial law, machine-gun 
ox the peace celebra- fine baein dd . 
aie » g¢ from aeroplanes, terrible sentences by 
Lokasangraha (111), ™artial law-courts and the deportations of leading 
17th July. citizens, have the peace of mind required for such 
celebrations ? Only if all the sentences passed in the 
Punjab are immediately remitted is there a possibility of the inhabitants for- 
getting the grief for the thousands of victims to rifle and canon fire and 
showers of bombs! But will they be vouchsafed that peace ? 


61. “ We think the Government of India have done wisely in postpon- 

. ing celebrations to the cold weather. For, what is 
Why it was wise to the situation in India to-day? The effects of famine 
“a _ — pf have not yet been diminished by a bountiful harvest : 
oth e cor two successive years of high prices, influenza and 
"New Times (10), 13th other epidemics incidental to low vitality have left 
July. the people in depressing condition; the Rowlatt Act 
has created a feeling of political pessimism; and 
fibroughout the country, the Press Act is a source of irritation to the educated. 
Zt will be easily understood that the Punjab should take a leading part in 


‘victory celebrations ; the Punjab gave her sons by the thousand to save the 
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Empire in the darkest days of the world war; is the Punjab in a mood, to-day, 
to share in the joys of peace ?......... Unfortunately, the Province in India 
which has bled profusely for the King-Emperor has suffered much since the 
return of peace. Is it possible to reckon on a happy evolution of our national 
life after the Reforms unless the Punjab and other provinces are pacified ?...... 
Let the Punjab political prisoners be retried, if necessary, by ordinary courts 
of law. The hour calls for clemency and conciliation. Let the Rowlatt Act 
be a dead letter; let the reforms be adequate.”’ | 


62. The Mujfid-e-Rozgdr observes:—Mr. Lloyd George will represent 
ten crores of Musalmans who are subjects of the 

Rumours about the King-Emperor, as the former is the Prime Minister 
settlement of the question of the British Empire. He will have to speak in 


, Aver og oe rg by the oor (Musalmans’) favour. If he would not do so, 


Mufid-e-Rozgdér (143), We would say unhesitatingly that he acted against 

6th July. the interests of the Empire. Rumours calculated 

to offend against Moslem sentiments have been 

circulated by means of newspapers. God forbid that these should form a 

basis of peace! If, however, they do, then, though the political warfare be 
over, a religious war may raise its head. 


63. The Sind Moslem refers to the activities of the Musalmans of 
Sind in connection with the Red Crescent Fund 
Sind Moslems andthe during the years 1911—13, as well as to the request 
—— “eg - gr made in the address, presented to His Excellency 
at ogg ro. ws Sir George Lloyd by the Sind Muhammadan 
Association, with regard to the future of the Khali- 
phate. It further refers to the meeting of the Ulemas of Sind held in March 
last and the resolutions passed thereat. It then adds :—* The Ulemas further 
considered the fatwa of Moulana Abdul Bari Sahib regarding the occupation 
of Jazeerat-ul-Arab and after considerable deliberation and consultation 
among themselves ailixed their signatures to it. Weare extremely thankful 
to the Home Government, the Members of the British Parliament, the 
Government of India and the other responsible British statesmen who have, 
from time to time, announced their policy of non-interference in the religious 
matters of the Mussalmans, specially regarding Khalifate and Holy Places, 
etc. ‘They had very clearly announced at different occasions that the 
question of the Khalzfate could be decided by the Mussalmans alone. But of 
late, after the convention of the Ulemas at Sukkur in March last, a document 
was taken by some persons, Muhammadans of course, to some of the Peers, 
Moulvis and Mullas for their signatures. The first part of the document or 
the pamphlet, taken to them for signatures, approved of the appointment of 
ex-Sheriff Hussain Pasha as Khaliph and the latter part contained a declara- 
tion of Muslim loyalty to the British Government. That some of our people 
have been positively deceived, there is not the slightest doubt. Just now, 
before us, are some manifestoes issued. by some six Ulemas dealing with these 
intrigues. Some of them have already appeared in the columns of the Alhag. 
The said Ulemas withdraw unequivocally their signatures and announce that 
the Sultan of Turkey is the rightful Khaliph and acknowledge him as such. 
It is freely said that the men who went about for this purpose made very 
objectionable statements before the Ulemas. This propaganda is, in our 
opinion, likely to create excitement in our peaceful Province, and it is our 
request to the Government to make thorough enquiries to that effect. The 
whole Muslim world has clung to the Khaliphate remaining at Constantinople 
and the ex-Sheriff has not the shadow of a chance, nor does he now, if we 
are not far wrong, offer himself as a candidate for so exalted a post. The 
force of this decision is realized by the British and the Allied Governments, 
and the few Waderas, now so active, cannot shake it. But what we are 
chiefly concerned with at present is that there should be absolutely no 
misunderstanding between the people and the Government, and it is there- 
fore necessary that the local Administration should issue a notification that it 
has nothing to do with the Khaliphate question. The Cabinet has already 
declared it and the Indian Government has announced it. Therefore a 
similar pronouncement from the Commissioner in Sind will go along way in 
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a. noving the bad impression created by some selfish people. In these times 

‘India ben not require excitements of a ~— ious nature. They are bad any- 
‘where but they are worse in provinces like Sind, the people of which have 
“not the means to ascertain truth. Sind does not want the circulation of such 
litioo-religious documents with which the honest Mussalmans can never 
pel in the — 


LEGISLATION. 


64. There was no important Bill before the Council. Five were to be 
ey i discussed three of which were disposed of in five 
RE ae ‘Bills beforethe Bombay minutes, and the Juvenile Smoking Bill was post- 
i’ Legislative Council. poned while the Bombay Tobacco Act was referred 
Kesari (109), 15th July. to the Select Committee. In Sind, some lands of 
rayats cannot be sold in liquidation of debts 
without the permission of the Commissioner. But permission was given to 
the co-operative societies by an amendment to sell lands and recover debis. 
Government advance the argument that rayats’ lands should not be attached 
ae and taken by the savkars. But Government are willing to change the law 
i when the doctrine affects adversely societies under their protection. If co- 
es operative societies can without objection attach lands, why should not savkars 
have the same liberty? It is improper that travelling allowances were paid 
- to Local Board members for the last two years and it is surprising that no 
member moved an amendment to drop the retrospective clause. 


NATIVE STATES. 


65. “It is obvious that the affairs of the (Bhavnagar) State will have 
iz to be carried on by an Administrator or Adminis- 
| a Comments on the death ftrators. Whatever the practice in the past, we 
| of His Highness the trust Government will see that the person or persons 
a ee "Chronicle selected for the responsible task are Indians. For- 
18th July, a tunately, Government need have no difficulty in the 
work of selection. The names of two distinguished 
servants of the Bhavnagar State will readily occur. Sir Prabhashankar 
Pattani and the Honourable Mr. Lalabhai Samaldas have both had an 
eminent and successful record of service in the State. More, both of them 
have had, in different ways, opportunities cf acquainting themselves with the 
administrative system of British India. Finally, having regard to their 
personal abilities and achievements, it will certainly be impossible to find 
men better qualified than they are from among the available Civilians and 
military officers in the Presidency. Above all, the selection either of Sir 
Prabhashankar or Mr. Lalubhai will command the fullest approval and 
confidence of the people of the State, whose wishes are, after all, primarily 
to be considered. The people of Bhavnagar cannot repay the debt they owe 
to their late ruler, they cannot honour his memory better than by insisting 
that the administration of their affairs should be placed in the hands of 
individuals who command their fullest confidence and that the latter must 
be Indians. We hope they will lose no time in making their collective voice 
heard in no uncertain manner.” 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government}. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 25th July 1919. 


*Reported in advance. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1, “Sir George Lloyd made a striking speech at the Peace Celebration 
| | .meeting in the Town Hall. It was worthy of the 
Comments on His occasion, and its due mingling of sense and sentiment 
aanegeney the vonage vo without persiflage, made it particularly impressivs. 
eerie mich mg His Excellency did not attempt to make a duxbar 
> Ae sg oration and so he was able to discuss the contribu:ions 
pn Chronicle (1), Of the Empire for victory and the moral foundations 
21st July. | of British freedom without diplomatic airs. ‘The 
only criticism of Government in India’, Sir George 
Lloyd said, ‘is that we are not giving fast enough those very ideals which 
we fought for in the war.’ It would be graceless to be captious over words, 
but if may be said that the complaint in India is that Government are 
normally immobile, and that when they move forward, they cover a small 
inch after years of effort and groaning and then manage to recoil back noise- 
lessly. As tothe ideals for which we fought, Sir George Lloyd has been 
long enough in this country to perceive that our Government are occasionally, 
and through distressingly protracted seasons, quite absent-minded abont 
them all.” 


*Z. “His Excellency Sir George Lloyd made a very eloquent speech 

ey? on the, celebration of the Victory day at Bombay 

Ste SASSI), are quite worthy of the occasion. While describing the 
ep Peace Treatv, he said: ‘Magna Chartas and other 
great Peace Treaties have been the scrolls of liberty for a class or a nation, but 
this document ‘is nothing less than the deed of discharge for all humanity from 
military tyranny. These are noble words, and the whole of the Empire will 
be proud of these few pages in the history of the world which it has so dearly 
bought........... It is quite true that India also is seeking for ‘a free exist- 
ence under a Government which Indians can call their own.’ But the irony 


_ of fate is that what India has garnered for others is denied to India herself! 


And how can India tolerate this? This question is irresistibly striking the 
minds of Indians and some Englishmen alike, and they can find no satisfac- 
tory answer from any quarter. Sir George Lloyd has tried to console 
them by saying that as the great Indian Peninsula is made up ‘ not of 
one race, but of several races, not of one people but several peoples, not of 
one nation but many nations’ the i. structure of their world-work, he 
continued, ‘ was piling up slowly.’ This argument for slow growth would 
have been of some service to silence. us had India asked for full self- 


government at once. But India has not asked forit. India is also willing 


to go by stages. Whatshe asks to-day is that a substantial step should 
be taken at once, and she demands that full provincial autonomy should 
be given as the first instalment. Circumstanced as the little struggling 
stripling mations are on the EKuropean soil, they are not much better 
off in the experience of self-government than the Indians. We see that theit 
equilibrium is rendered daily unstable by the doctrines of Bolshevism, 
Socialism and so forth, and yet, tossed as they are from principle to principle, 
they are thought to be fitter than ourselves to enjoy full independence, while we 
Indians are looked upon as unfit even for provincial autonomy! This contrast 
is indeed sickening.’’ | 


*38. “On Saturday the 19th July the British Empire celebrated the 
conclusion of Peace and the rejoicings were marked 
with great enthusiasm in the United Kingdom, the 
Dominions and Crown Colonies. In Bombay a 
Peace meeting of its citizens was held at the Town 
Hall under the presidency of His Excellency Sir 
George: Lloyd. In spite of the inclemency of weather there was a huge 
gathering and the meeting was, of course, a great success. His Hxcellency is 
endowed with a fine voice and his delivery is clear and very impressive. The 
great effect that his speech produced on the mind of the vast concourse of 


Gujarat (20), 27th 
July ; Eng. cols. 


people assembled is largely attributable to this circumstance. We wish many 


of our English professors in the Indian Colleges were blessed with His 
Excellency’s fine delivery so.as toenable them-to make their lectures more 
“ 155—1 com : . : 
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— ‘andible and useful to their atodenie rather than to themselves, and that those 


who select them paid much more attention than now to this qualification 
which is so very i Radensabhi for the successful discharge of their duties towards 
indian students.. We can now understand why His Excellency is anxious to 
we rage manuscript eloquence at meetings of the local Legislative Council, 
which, as we all know, was not confined to the Indian Councillors + ok Et 
His Excellency, like his countrymen, contemplates with admiration and 
& sense of pride and self-satisfaction the process that bas gone on in [ndia 
of ‘piling up slowly the great structure of our world work’, but that is no 
answer to the question whether the process could not have been safely 
accelerated and whether England could not have carried out her ideals in 
India with a keener and more enlightened sense of justice and humanity. 
Sir George Lloyd acknowledged in fitting and handsome terms India's ‘ noble 
part’ in the war and especially the réle played by this city. His Excellency 
concluded his eloquent and stirring speech with a remarkable peroration. 
From the literary side its only defect was that it was perhaps a little lengthy 
and involved. But all the same when it was delivered by him, it was all 
inspiring. It has been well said that nations without a vision perish and 
His Excellency liked to dream about the future of India. That dream would 
have been impossible but for the declaration of 20th August 1917. May the 
unborn generations of India, he said, declare that their Motherland, as a 
result of the war in which she had taken a noble part, had ‘ found her rightful 
place among the sister states of this Empire, and by sobriety, restraint and 
loyalty and her natural ability, added yet one more star to the cluster of 
dominions and self-governing States in the British Empire.’ This is a 
lorious dream for which we are thankful to His Excellency. India began 
reaming about it years ago and we trust His Excellency’s countrymen too 
will cherish as ardently as himself the vision without which she can never 
rise to her full height amongst the nations of the world.” 


4. The public meeting held in Bombay to celebrate the peace under the 
ee presidentship of His Excellency the Governor will 
Praja Mitra and Parst be a red letter day in the history of British India. 


(31), “1st July; Jdm-e- : . 
Jamshed (26), 2°nd Juiy It appears that His Excellency will deem it an 


honour to place as many departments as he possibly 

Tale Sd hose uae gra Oh), can under the control of the Ministers and the 
21st July. ’ Legislative Council when the new reforms come into 
| force. We feel sures His Excellency will have no 

cause for regret even if he places all the departments under the control of the 
Legislative Council from the very beginning. His Excellency rightly appealed 
to the public to erect a memorial to the services rendered by the Maratha 
regiments in the field of battle and we shall be glad if early steps are taken to 
respect His Excellency’s wishes. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed is of opinion that His 
Excellency’s speech is an index to his noble ideals and bis sympathy with the 
aspirations of the people of India and feels sure that he will not fail to win the 
hearts of the people of this Presidency. It lends its support to the appeal made 
by His Excellency for a permanent War Memorial and suggests the desirability 
of utilising the proceeds of the fund to be raised towards the formation of a 
picture gallery in Bombay. The Sdnj Vartamdn is highly pleased with His 
Excellency’s speech and declares it Oe befitting the occasion. The Hin- 
dusthdn believes that the encomiums bestowed by His Excellency on India 
will go a great way in silencing the criticism of those who are opposed to the 
granting of political reforms to Incia. It feels sure India will have no cause 


for complaint if it is placed on a footing of equality with the self-governing 
Colonies. | 


9. Referring to the im of His Excellency made in the course 
Of his reply to the ‘address of the Anjuman-i-Islam, 
Comments on His Poona, that the terms of peace with Turkey would be 


Excellency the Governor’s 
Zeply 'to the eddress ‘of settled with due regard for the feelings of Musalmans, 


the Muslim Herald says:—Unudoubtedly these are 

eos. Anpemnen- very reassuring words. We believe that His Excel- 
‘Muslim Herald (44), _lJency’s promise would-be duly fulfilled when peace is 
25th aly. made, so that the relations of Government with the 


‘Indian Musalmans might be pleasant and lasting, 


3 


Proceeding to deal with His Excellency’s remarks on Muhammadan education, 
the paper observes :—We cannot let the occasion pass without expressing the 
hope that just as His Excellency Sir George Lloyd aspires to see the province 
under his charge in the van of progress in. all respects, he would similarly 
endeavour to promote Muhammadan education till it occupies the position 
of honour among the provinces of India. Having a wise and sympathetic 
Governor like His Excellency, and an able minister of education like. Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtulla, our hope cannot be characterised as extravagant. 


6. In connection with the rece’ of the Poona Anjuman-i-Islam for 

) a greater number of higher appointments His 

ie tee Pr Fe Excellency the Governor said that Muhammadans 
(41), 19th July. and backward classes were being encouraged as far 
as possible and that if Muhammadans were not still 
satisfied they should educate. their children better. Ifthe so-called backward 
classes will note the hidden meaning of His Excellency’s remark and conduct 


themselves accordingly, they will become more self-reliant and they will 


feel contempt for pitiable supplication. His -Excellency gave a still plainer 
reply to the Deccan Ryot’s Association. We desire that His Excellency’s 
unpalatable but good advice may be approved by the conductors of the 
Association and that the real good of the Marathas be achieved by it. [The 
Dnydn Prakdsh says :—Some special concessions should be given to non- 
Brahmins in the beginning to make them take to education. For a time, 
communal electorates may be given to them. The question is as yet 
unsettled. | 


7. Commenting upon the reply given by His Excellency the Governor 

to the address of the Deccan Ryots’ Association, 

Comments on His Ex- the Jdgaruk writes:—In saying that the backward 
cellency the Governor's glasses must not expect special facilities from Gov- 
reply to — oe ofthe ernment in regard to education, His Excellency 
nee gots’. Associa has revealed his deep ignorance of our social con- 
Jdgaruk (45), 19th dition. What other effect the grant of representa- 
July ; Chandrodaya (87), tive institutions now will have except to give 
21st July. unrestrained power into the hands of the Brahmins 


since the masses are steeped in ignorance and are 


unable to protect their own interests? Does not the withholding of special 


facilities for education from the backward classes amount to perpetuating 
their political dependence when it is quite clear that they will not be able to 
hold their own against the advanced classes? If the British Government are 
going to hand over the administration to the Brahmins whose avowed object 
is to keep the other people in a backward condition, then they must be said 
to be discharging their duty in a very satisfactory manner indeed! Gov- 
ernment say in effect to the rayats: ‘The educated classes are worying 
us; we are terrified at their power of making noise; therefore, we have no 
other alternative but to give political power to them. It is likely, no doubt, 
that you, backward people, will be subjected to tyranny at their hands. But 
through fear of the Brahmins we are unable to give you separate representa- 
tion; nor should you expect special facilities from us in regard to education.’ 
So far the people had full faith in Government’s sense of justice. They 
believed that Government would never fail to safeguard their interests. But 
their confidence is shaken during the last year or so of Montaguism. The 
rayats are suffering from it no doubt but Government themselves will not 
escape its effects for long. The educated classes contend that Governors 
coming fresh from England are always very good but their contact with the 
bureaucracy here spoils them. We do not know how far this allegation is 
true but a comparison between Sir George Lloyd’s utterances in Parliament 
and his reply to the address presented to him the other day shows that even 
the most sympathetic officials on coming to India become spoilt by their 
contact with the advanced classes and come to share their views. [ Hlse- 


where the paper writes :—His Excellency was most lavish in his praise of 


the backward classes for their services in the war. He must, however, be 
mistaken if.he supposes that mers praise can satisfy these classes now. What. 
is their remere ? What are Government going to do for those who remained 


loyal to them when they were in dire sfraits and who freely shed their blood 
{mn the service of the Empire? They are not prepared to take their representa-. 
tives in the Legislative Councils nor to give them: special facilities in regard 
‘to education! On the contrary they are déMvering the loyal masses to the 
tender mercies of those who carried on agitation with redoubled vigour when 
Government were in difficulties, and who endeavoured to instigate the masses 
0 withhold their assistance from Government. We can confidently say that the 
licy of Government is not such as to enhance the loyalty of the people. 
he Chandrodaya says:—Non-Brahmins will naturally feel completely dis- 
appointed. His Excellency should have assured some freeships and scholar- 
ships to non-Brahmins, and if he had said that Government service and due 
promotion would be given to qualified non-Brahmins, Government policy 
would in no way have been discredited. It is not in the hands of His Excel- 
lency -to give communal electorates. Non-Brahmins would have been 
satisfied if His-Excellency had remarked that the point would be sympatheti- 
cally considered and that qualified non-Brahmans would be nominated.] 


8. The fact that our kind and nee oer a Governor is taking personal. 

ee interest in the housing question amply testifies to His 
ns” Punch (22), Excellency’s solicitude and care for the welfare of 

y: the poorer classes. His Excellency’s advice with | 

regard to self-help represents the Government view, while the demand con- 
tained in the address for Government aid represents the popular view. We ds 
not think the popular view-point is out of place. Almost all countries have. 
prospered through State aid. We do not deny that the public should contri- 
bute their quota in the industrial organisation and development of the 
country ; but only the rich can do it, not the poor; so we hope Government 
may give consideration to the requests of the: poor. His Excellency the 
Governor has pointed out in an ideal manner what vach community can 
achieve for India’s industrial development. We wish Indians should realize. 
it in their practical life as far as possible. 


9. The reply given by His Excellency the Governor to the address 
presented to him by the All-India Maratha League 
at Poona. deserves to be pondered over by the 
Maratha and other communities who claim com- 
munal representation.. If communal representation 
is granted to smalier communities they will slacken. 
their activities and so 1t will prove harmful in the 
long run. The smaller communities should, there- 
fore, not insist upon having communal representation.. 
As rightly argued by His Excellency, the All-India Maratha League will 
improve the prospects of the community it represents if it devotes itself to the 
social and economic uplift of the community. We hope the League will lay 
to heart the advice of His Excellency and try to stand on its own legs. 


Comments on His 
Excellency the Governor's 
reply to the address of 
the All-India Maratha 
League. 

Bombay Samachar (62), 
26th July. 


10. The new Governor is well-versed in giving long but vague and 


non-committing replies to addresses. His Excellency 
is said to work seven or eight hours a day and this. 
will no doubt have the effect. of infusing greater 
activity into the other high officials of Government. 
It is expected that the good effects of his despatch 
will soon be visible and that his regime will prove- 
beneficial to the public. - 7 


114. “The high-handedness of the local officials of Sind in searching 
the residence and office of the 


His Excellency the 
Governor and the adminis- 
trative officers. 

Rdjakdran (117), 20th 
July. | 


Comments on the 
interpellations in the 
Bombay _ Legislative 
Council regarding certain 
house searches at Hydera- 
bad (Sind.) 

Bombay Chronicle (1), 
22nd July; Hétechchhu 
(69), 13th July. 


Honourable Mr. 
G. M. Bhurgri, as disclosed by the replies of Govern- 
ment to questions put by Messrs. Parekh, Paranjpye 
and Belvi at the Jast Council meeting, seems to 
indicate, as we have already stated on a previous. 
occasion, that there is something rotten in the 


administration of Sind. We revert to this subject. - 


6 


because the matter, in the interests of just and good administration, cannot be 
allowed to rest where the Government apparently seem to have left it. The 
Honourable Mr. Bhurgri was admittedly out of Hyderabad from the 26th 


March to the 4th April last and this fact must have been known to the local | 


Officials, since, if we are correctly informed, the Honourable Mr. Bhurgri’s 
departure from and arrival in Hyderabad are always duly reported by the 
C.1I.D. Yet in spite of this, information was lodged that he and five other 
respectable gentlemen of Hyderabad met at his office on the 28th March and 
conspired to have the shops in the town closed on the 30th, even by force if 
necessary, and that he and the others were seen on the 30th March going 
about the town instructing boys to compel people to close their shops by force. 
A patently suspicious circumstance about this information was that it was 
lodged not on the 30th March or a day or two later, but as late as 26th April. 
It is difficult to understand the reasons for this protracted delay. The 
Superintendent of Police, however, admitted, in the course of his examina- 
tion in the recent Hindvdsi case, that he had gone to Karachi on 24th and 
25th April and was present at a confidential conference there, presumably of 
officials. Within. a few hours of his return to) Hyderabad the information 
referred to was lodged by a ‘ public servant ’—evidently a subordinate police 
| eeepebere On the strength, however, of this palpably false information 
the houses of eight respectable gentlemen were searched and five of them 
arrested under sections 117, 141 and 147 of the Indian Penal Code and 
released on heavy bail ranging from Rs. 50,000 downwards. The Honourable 
Mr. Bhurgri could not be arrested because he happened to be at Karachi on 
the day of the arrests, but his absence did not deter the police from searching 
his residence and a part of his office on that day. Why, on his arrival at 
Hyderabad the next day, he escaped arrest is a mystery which needs to be cleared 
up. A few questions arisefrom this brief narration of tlre facts of this deplo- 
rable episode. Government have admitted that Mr. Bhurgri’s name was in- 
cluded in the first report as ons of the accused persons who committed offences 
of unlawful assembly and abetment of rioting at Hyderabad on 30th March. 
They, however, at the same time admit that Mr. Bhurgri was not in Hyderabad 
between 26th March and 4th April. It is, therefore, as clear as noonday that 
the information lodged by the police was apiece of deliberate concoction 
which resulted in the wanton humiliation of six respectable gentlemen of 
Hyderabad including a leader ot the Honourable Mr. Bhurgri’s position and 
standing in the country. The public are entitled to ask the Government of 
Bombay what steps they propose to take with a view to see that the officials, 
who were responsible for this act of manifest high-handedness and injustice, 
receive due exemplary punishment.......... We can assure Sir George Lloyd’s 
Government that unless immediate steps are taken in regard to those directly 
and indirectly concerned in the lodging of the false information and its 
consequences, public confidence in British justice, already rudely shaken by 
recent happenings in other parts of the country, will be further weakened and 
the control of the Government of Bombay on the vagaries of officials in Sind, 


which are assuming the proportions of a scandal, will be even more ineffec- — 


tive than it now is. Nor do we believe will the chances of Government being 
again misled with regard to affairs in Sind be the less hereafter. We have 
some reason to believe that Sir George Lloyd does not intend to adopt the 
maxim of his predecessors in regard to control over Sind administration—the 
maxim of ‘Government by Neglect’. We, therefore, hope he will take early 
action in regard to this affair. But we very strongly feel that it is not 
sufficient in this case to follow the usual Government procedure of taking 
secret departmental action against the offending officials. The least that 
Government can do to render such deplorable high-handedness impossible in 
the future is to make their action in the matter known to the public, who 
cannot otherwise, obviously and quite reasonably, be satisfied that proper 
justice has been done. Publicity in regard to Government’s action in this 
case is of the essence of the matter.” [The Hitechchhu demands that an 
inquiry be made into the affair and proper steps taken against the Police 
officers responsible for the searches.| ee | 
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+ . 42, “ The signs of the times ought to be unmistakable to those who 
a, Pea # gene st wish to gauge accurately the trend of public opinion 
‘Honourable Mr. Upasani’s 0 the subject. The complex question of the manner 
~ ‘pesolution in the Bombay of collecting the land revenue is one which deeply 
‘Legislative Council re- affects more than eighty-six per cent. of the popula- 
; Gating revision settle- tion of this Presidency. The Honourable Mr. 
ments. ) Upasani based his case upon the treatment accorded 
Bombay Chromcle (1); to two particular talukas, Taloda and Shahdada, the 
‘24th July. ‘agricultural condition of which he intimately knows. 
A resolution of his with reference to these two areas was disallowed in an 
earlier session on the plea that it related to a subject of particular interest. 
‘This plea throws a lurid light on the considerations which induce the advisers 
of His Excellency the- President of the Council to disallow a particular reso- 
lution. If an honourable member draws attention toa specific grievance by 
means of a resolution, he is deprived of the chance of a discussiun on if in Council 
on the plea that it is a matter only of particular interest; if he frames his reso- 
lutions in as general terms as possible, and supporis it by a specific instance, he 
is told that he is referring only to a matter of particular interest, and therefore 
he ought not really to have moved the resolution. We wonder whether under 
the diarchy of the immediate future, vexatious criticism and interference 
of this type on the part of the Executive will disappear. Mr. Upasani referred 
in particular to the case of two talukas, but his friends in the Council by their 
speeches and their votes amply testified to the reality and universality 
of the grievance. What are the principles under which the Revenue Depart- 
‘ment proceeds to revise the rates of assessment? We venture to assert that 
nobody, not even revenue officers of experience, can answer the questiou off- 
hand. It is unfortunately not possible that:the revision settlement of each 
district in the Presidency proper would agree as regards the date. It is even 
sometimes the case that a group of villages happen to be incorporated into 
another taluka when districts and talukas are regrouped for administrative 
convenience, and it is groups of villages like these which suffer most from 
the enhanced rates under a revision settlement. The Honourable Mr. Curtis 
evaded the pertinent queries of Mr. Upasani regarding the revision rates by 
platitudinous reference to the economic prosperity of certain areas, when 
means of rapid transit have been provided for them, or when they have 
enjoyed the blessings of agricultural improvement. He laid great store by 
the provision of railway communication mace for Khandesh, and instanced 
the present high prices which Khandesh cotton fetched, as two great arguments 
why the State had the right to levy higher land-rates. He elected to forget that 
the sense of insecurity which constant disturbance in the rate: produces upon 
the average village cultivator was a factor which should weigh in the public 
tind as a thing of far greater importance than efficiency in the celerity of 
collection. ‘ We all of us dislike to pay taxes’, the Finance Member remarked, 
and he proceeded to make out a case for the Revenue Derartment which 
apparently was the most scrupulous body of inen available in the matter of 
collecting the land revenue. The Indian ryot is well aware of the complica- 
ted mechanism of rules regarding temporary remissions of revenue; he has 
also a good deal to say always regarding the manner in which his crops area 
assessed. If the whole procedure had been so simple as to induce confidence 
in the public mind, we would have been spared the Kaira scandal; but let 
us hasten to point out that the hackneyed assertion that nobody likes to pay 
taxes is absolutely wide of the mark in evading Government responsibility. 
If there is any tax which the Indian ryot sees the justice of paying it is the 
land tax. And we know its variations are a matter, not of legislative 
sanction, but of Executive decree.......... We have reason to believe that the 
ryot is still as willing as ever to pay his land tax, when he can afford to pay 
‘it, even at the risk of selling himself to the sowkar. Is it asking too much of 
-the Executive of this Presidency, that it should make an earnest attempt 
to lessen a growing discontent by the issue of an exhaustive Press Note ? 
It is the least it can do to assure the public that if is not indifferent to a 
problem which in the immediate future is bound to receive detailed attention 
from the representatives of the people whether in Council or outside.” 


13. “It .is now nearly ten weeks since the Secretary of State 
announced his intention of appointing a Commission 

The promised Commis- of Inquiry with regard to the unrest in the Punjab. 
sion of Inquiry into the Between that announcement and now we have had 


oe oe oa. the Martial Law seutences which have caused a 
one romcle (1), thrill of amazement and horror throughout India. 


The organs of Anglo-Indian opinion have been 
gloating over the sentences inflicted by the Martial Law Commissions, and 
they have raised a wild outcry against the suggestion of holding: an inquiry. 
It is well to recognise that they were inflamed from the-beginning by an 
aimless passion for vindictiveness, and they confessed to a sense of repletion 
when it became known that among the people sentenced by the Martial 
Commissions were members of the educated class, who, by ancient hypothesis, Yaa 
deserved no quarter.......... On the other hand, the whole of the Indian [es 
public has expressed the feeling that the Martial Law trials under the 
extension ordinance have been a travesty of justice, and they are. looking : 
forward to the Commission of Enquiry for the reparation of wrongs....... oi i 
The delay is causing anxiety and hardship, and the All-India Congress y 
Committee have the strong support of the whole country in their demand 
that no time should be lost in beginning investigations. The attitude of 
Government in countenancing the progress of the so-called trials under 
conditions adverse to the accused has been incomprehensible. Their attitude 
of concurrence makes it absolutely necessary that the enquiry to be held 
should be of a strictly impartial and unchallengeable character.......... It 
would be a scandal if any member of the Punjab Government responsible for 
the alleged abuses of authority or any other officials of the Government of 
India who have been consistently approving of them, should sit in judgment 
with the Commission. ‘he All-India Congress Committee were right in 
‘urging that tae Commission should consist of persons wholly unconnected 
with Indian administration.......... The Englishman anticipates that it will 
be aninguiry on the Rowlatt pattern. We strongly protest against the 
notion, if it exists, that the inquiry should be another expensive farce. The 
Indian press is in the outer court as far as these suggestions, inspired ‘or other, 
are concerned, but itis only right that we should protest in alarm at the 
prognostications of Anglo-Indian journals and say that we do not want a 
hole-and-corner proceeding which the people may have cause to distrust as 
a white-washing process. The injury for which the Martial Law Commissions 
have been responsible is enormous as it is, and we do not want the matter 
to end with the insult of a farcical inquiry. We notice that at ‘home’ and 
in India, prodigous efforts are being made to create an ‘ atmosphere’ 
favourable to the Commissions. The All-India Congress Committee have 
further demanded that the Commission should hold an open and public 
inquiry. Already wanton and unsupported theories have been set afloat that 
the crimes for which the Punjab leaders have been convicted have had an 
organic connection with alien Bolsheviks, and we would remark that even 
Martial Law Commissions eager to clutch at rumours and phantoms in 
justification of their sentences, have not insinuated any of the things that 
have been openly proclaimed for the vilification of leaders and in advance 
of the contention that the trouble in the Punjab was mainly of the making 
of the local Government and could have been averted by the observance of 
-saner and more humane principles of administration.......... The public 
-are anxious that the inquiry should follow a frank and bona fide procedure, 
fearless of the conclusions possible in the end regarding the errors 
of administration. They do not want an epilogue scene for the Punjadb 
tragedy and would resent being told, on dubious authority and as the result 
of false methods, that all was just and well in the Providence of God!......... 
_As the All-India Congress Committee point out, the delay m the inquiry is 
dangerous to the cause of truth, inasmuch as material evidence is, naturally 
enough, disappearing. This is a very important point and shows that 
inordinate delay might destroy the prospect of a useful and impartial inquiry. 
We look forward to an open inquiry by a commission trustworthy in its oe 
_personuel and free froin all reproach of political bias. Nothing short of such y 
an immediate investigation will be able to rescue the Punjab from fhe quag- | ae 


- 


© 


tas of injustices in which she has been sunk by the unfortunate acts of the 
‘Martial Law Commission.” 


14. “Mr. Montagu’s reply to Mr. Lunn that be could not ‘nullify ’ the 


| | trials conducted by duly constituted courts in the 
Comments on the Punjab for the offences of violence, explains why 
‘Secretary of State’s re ed the Secretary of State did not intend to do; he 
0 — in seg might have added what it was that he intended to 
oar me on be Martial yh do with regard to the so-called trials for the relief 
oo aa a pop Punjab. of people unjustly sentenced. To leave matters as 
Bombay Chronicle (1), they are would be a policy of folly and iniquity. 
- 24th July. We trust that when the Secretary of State comes 
| to see the judgments recently delivered, he will be 
able to realise the wrong of letting things alone. In the meanwhile, are 
those of the accused who have been wrongly convicted to suffer without 
reprieve? Mr. Montagu’s only affirmation was that the ‘ nullification’ of 
the trials was out of the question. Procedurally the Martial Law Commis- 
sions are not to be blamed for what they were bidden to do and it may be no 
use calling their judgments ‘ null and void’ though competent lawyers ragard 
them so. Wedo not expect that the Secretary of State will make any such 
‘nullifying’ announcement, though considering the instances of executive 
abuse connected with the trials he might be considered competent to 
interfere with regard to the policy itself. Mr. Kalinath Roy has been, accord- 
ing.to official judgment, guilty of ‘an offence of violence,’ and the prosecution 
‘of the. accused before a Martial Law Commission is ‘clearly unjustifiable. 
And that is only one example. The meaning of Mr. Montagu’s reply does 
not exclude the hope that the judgments will be duly revised either by 
higher Courts or by the Commission of Enquiry. But in the name of justice, 
the unfortunate men wrongly convicted cannot be asked to rot and perish 
‘without an immediate and proper inguiry into the merits of their case. 
Every wrong has a remedy.” 


ee The sections under which Lala Goverdhandas was tried are 124A, 
Indian Penal Code, and Rule 25 of the Defence of 

_ Comments on the sen- India (Consolidation) Rules.......... The charge of 
tence passed on lala gedition hangs on the falsity of the statements made 
oo wie ath by the accused. If the statements were true, there 
wae = . could be no sedition however distasteful they might 
| be. Looking at the evidence, the reader will see 
that most of it was formal. The rest was furnished by the very persons 
who were charged by Lala Goverdhandas with having made excessive or 
unnecessary use of force. The Committee of Inquiry is to be appointed for 
the purpose of ascertaining the truth or otherwise of the statements such as 
have been made by Lala Goverdhandas, and yet the issue has been pre- 
judged by the court in deciding on the testimony of those whose testimony 
is challenged, that Lala Goverdhandas’ statements were false. The court 
has performed the further feat of deciding that the accused had ‘no reasonable 
ground to believe them to be true and that he had published them’ with 
intent to cause or that they were ‘likely to cause fear or alarm to the public.’ 
seeesveee The plain fact was that Lala Goverdhandas wrote, not to cause fear 
and alarm to the public in the Punjab, but to rouse the rest of India to a 
sense of its duty by a recital of what he believed to be the true state of affairs 
in that unhappy Province. It is curious too that Lala Goverdhandas 
should have heen tried for what he wrote outside the Punjab and should have 
been speciaily arrested in Madras where he was living not in secrecy but in 
full.public gaze. According to the judgment, ‘it appears that it was orignally 
intended to take proceedings against him in connection with what is known 
as the Labore conspiracy case.’ It would certainly have been more becoming 
if he had been charged with conspiracy. As it is, the proceedings appear 
to show that the Punjab Government would not tolerate the idea of a 
Punjabi going outside the Proviuce and ventilating the Punjab grievances 
before the bar of Indian public opinion. Lala Goverdhandas’ case merely 
proves the crying need there is for promptness in appointing the Committée 
of Enquiry aud setting it going. Bis dat qui cito dat is a maxim which 


j 


applies with peculiar force at the present moment regarding the Punjab. 
The reply given by Mr. Montagu to a questioner that he will not suspend the 
recent sentences pending the forthcoming inquiry is by no -means calculated 
to ease the situation.” | 


16. The misfortunes of the Punjib leaders are not yet over. Three 
Kesari (109). 29naJuly; Wer? sentenced to transportation for life and for- 
Bor scree ager ety Out feiture of property for burning a Church in Amritsar 
July. ’ “~< and two more cases are yet to be tried. Lala Gover- 
dhandas should not have been tried by the Martial 
Law Commission but by an ordinary court. But Government appointed a 
special court under the Defence of India Act and appointed members of the 
Martial Law Commission as judges. Lala Goverdhandas declined to defend 
himself before such.a Court and was sentenced to three years and a fine of 
Rs. 1,000. When is the Commission of Inquiry going to be appointed by Mr. 
Montagu ? Delay in its appointment will mean the disappearance of evidence 
now available and continued sufferings of the innocent. A change of venue of 
the Congress was proposed but the All-India Congress Committee says that it 
is not impossible to hold the next Congress in Amritsar. We do not know on 
what grounds it says so. But the Provincial Committees should begin now to 
suggest the name of the President on this basis. [The Lokasangraha thinks 
Lala Goverdhandas did well in not defending himself. It is of opinion that 
time and money would be saved if the same policy was followed in political 
cases. In its eyes itis useless to plead before prejudiced judges. It requests 
Government to have Lala Goverdhandas tried by another Court. | 


17. ‘The people of India will receive the news which we publish else- 

where from our Allahabad correspondent with feel- 

Comments on the jngs of grateful relief. The question of getting the 

eed by xm hegre appeals from the Punjab admitted before the Privy 

Diatihs cnditica’ m3 Council was causing deep anxiety in India. Now 
unjab political cases. iil tld Ale licit ¢ Pundit Motilal h 

Bombay Chronicle (1), We learn tha e solicitors of Pundit Motilal have 


28th July. cabled to him that special leave for appeal has been 


pranted to Messrs. Bugga and Ratanchand by the 


Privy Council. No time has been lost in expediting the course of the other 
appeals, and we are glad to be told that in the Lahore Conspiracy case, the 
Amritsar Conspiracy case and the Gujranwalla case, application for leave 
for appeal against conviction has been lodged already, or is about to be lodged. 
It will be remembered that.it was the merciful interference of the Secretary of 


State which saved Mr. Bugga and Mr. Ratanchand from the prospect of 


execution before appeal. We believe that the other three cases will follow 
precedent in the Privy Council and be admitted for appeal. Apart from the 
law cited for the sustaining of these awful convictions, public conscience has 
been outraged by the palpable violation of natural justice in the proceedings 
of the Commissions. We need not say that an appeal before the Privy 
Council by Indians has, in cases of this kind, infinitely better chances of 
justice inasmuch as there will be no jury of ordinary Britishers whose pre- 
judices and racial suspicions can be excited by a none-too-scrupulous counsel, 
but there will be a bench of sober men, learned in the law and with very little 
prejudice, to judge of the issue. The fact that Sir John Simon has been 
retained for argument will give further confidence to people and make them 
feel that if there are going to be no Old Bailey tricks in the Court, the case will 
not suffer from any lack of lucidity in the appeals or any obscuring of issues 
on the part of the Court. We are deeply reassured by the news and we 
look forward to see justice being vindicated.” : 


18. “It is significant to note that the sentence of 18 months passed on 
Mr. Radha Kishen, editor of the Pratdp, has been 
reduced by the Lieutenant-Governor to two months. 
This mitigation clearly shows that even tome high 


Comments on the 
_ reduction of the sentence 
passed on the editor of 


the Pratdp newspaper of Officials do not regard the conviction as just. As we - 


Lahore. have shown on a previous occasion, the charge-sheet 
_ Bombay Chronicle (1), bears this out fully. The poor case made out by the 
26th July; Young India prosecution was in itself sufficient to acquit 
(16), ott ro’ EE oom Mr. Radha Kishen before any other tribunal but 
Vartaman (39), “Y: that held under Martial Law. No one in this 
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—eduntry is. enamoured of Martial Law, and the wrong done to Mr. Radha 
Kishen, though ameliorated,—and Sir Edward Maclagan deserves the 
gratitude of the country for the reduction in the sentence,—is yet unredressed 
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and the ‘ miscarriage of justic’ will remain so long as the conviction itself is 
not lawfully quashed.” [Young India and the Sdnj Vartamdn make similar 
remarks.|. 

~- 49. People need not labour under a false impression that Lala Radha- 
: : | kishan the editor of the Pratdp was punished under 
Comments.on the con- any of the provisions of the Indian Penal Code. 


viction of Lala Radha- 
kishan, editor of the 
Pratdp. 

Lokasangraha (111), 
19th July; Dnydn Pra- 
kdsh (41), 20th July. 


The ordinary law was powerless to ensure the con- 
viction of this gentleman. The Government of 
India have forged a special weapon to punish such 
heinous offences with. ‘They did not require the 
aid of the Legislative Council to prepare it. It was 


prepared under the powers taken during the war. 
We-do not think it was manly on the part of the Government of India to 
set the Defence of India Act in motion against a most moderate politician 
like Radhakishan. It is certainly inconsistent with the dignity of Govern- 
ment to crush such a harmless creature whose sole aim was to curry favour 
with the authorities and who rigidly eschewed all politics. [The Dnydn 
Prakdsh says that it agrees with Mr. Gandhi that the court has most unjustly 
punished Lala Radhakishan.| : 


20. Under the heading ‘a unique example of justice’ the Dnydn Prakdsh 
writes :—Some decisions of the Special Tribunals 
Comments on the jn the Punjab are very amusing. The case of one 
septence passed against Jaoannath, an accused in the Gujranwala Conspiracy 
Jagannath in the Gujran- Qase is particularly noteworthy. He cited some 
wala Conspiracy Case. ei se ; 
Dnydn Prakdsh (41), witnesses living at far off places and paid the necessary 
20th July. expenses of the commission appointed to take their 
evidence. The Court, however, instead of waiting 
till the evidence was received, sentenced the accused to transportation for 
life. It now appears from the evidence subsequently received that the 
accused was right in pleading an alzb:. If this be true then we are bound to 
say that the whole proceedings are vitiated and that the nature of the sentence 
passed only increases its enormity. 


21. The courts of law are established for administering justice and they. 
are not meant for opening new sources of revenus 
Comments on the sen-’ for Government. We do not get figures of the 
fences of confiscation of jncome made by Government from fines and confis- 
propery yes “p nigh cations of property, but our curiosity in this respect 
sans volte dig =~ is excited by the punishments of confiscation 
 Gujardti (20), 20th @warded by the Martial Law Tribunals in the 
July. Punjab. Confiscation of property is a more serious 
punishment than the sentence of death. It affects 
the interests of those who have a share in the ancestral property. Why 
should Government punish those who are yet to be born by confiscating their 
share of the property? What is the meaning of inflicting the sentence of 
death and confiscation of property? The victim has to bear the additional 
grief that his survivors will be rendered penniless. Should not Government 
take care of those whose property has been confiscated ? 


22. We are not given to understand as yet why Government have 
singled out the leaders of the Punjab alone and not 

Reflections on the sent- those in other provinces for terrible repression. 
ences passed on the How do Government still fail to see that if at all 
— ene 8 (111) there was any big conspiracy against the Rowlatt 
18th hg — ’ Bill, it was formed in the Imperial Legislative Council, 
; where all the elected members unanimously attacked 


it? Why do they not, therefore, arraign similarly Sir D. Watcha, the Honourable 


Messrs. Surendranath, Sastri, Malaviya, Sharma, Sukla, Jinnah and others? 
The Provinces have but faintly echoed their scathing criticism. Why then be 
hard on the Punjab leaders alone? If it is to be supposed that such speeches 


oan be allowed only in the Legislative'Council, why have not the editors of the 


: . 


1t 


papers, who by publishing these speeches may have created disaffection in the 
public mind, been similarly transported for life? If the Punjab disturbances 
only partially exhibit the great conspiracy organised all over India why have 
Government not struck at the root cause as yet? Mr. Gandhi the leader of the 
Punjab conspiracies is still at large and is praised for his goodness of heart by 
all from/the Secretary of State to the lowest official and is even granted inter- 
views by the Viceroy. We, therefore, humbly warn Government against the 


terrible effect of this partiality on the common public and the consequent 


serious troubles. 


23. The whole of India feels the greatest sorrow and indignation 
because of the terrible sentences passed on Lala 
- Karndtak Vaibhav (85), Uarkishenlal and others. There was unprecedented 
22nd July. agitation against the Rowlatt Bill. Butit would 
be a mistake to suppose that its object was to rebel 
against Government. It is well known that members of the Imperial 
Legislative Council spoke more strongly than the accused on the Bill and 
that the Viceroy did not object. The Commission says that if Council 
speeches are repeated to the masses, they may be objectionable. If a speech 
is seditious, it becomes seditious wherever it isspoken. ‘The lawdoes not take 
the audience into consideration. The Commission does not point out what 
speeches were seditious. ‘The decision has produced excitement amongst the 
people and their confidence in British justice is shaken. It was being 
shaken on account of the discrimination as between HKuropeans and 
Indians in some cases. But the present decision has reached the limit. It 
lies with the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu to remove the idea and restore the 
confidence of the people in British justice and we trust they will do so early. 


24, Many strange orders have been issued before this at Lahore, Amrit- 
sar and at other places in the Punjab. But the 
Comments on a recent new order issued by the District Magistrate of 
order by the District Amritsar last week beats them all. This official has 
ue conta > ws ae notified that people moving in groups in certain 
90nd July rakast (41), ocalities between the hours 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. will 
; be considered members of an unlawful assembly and 
punished as such by the military authorittes. The question naturally arises 
why this order has been issued when quiet has been restored in the Punjab. 
We have not seen it stated anywhere that the peace of Amritsar is likely to 
be disturbed again. The Magistrate’s idea of treating any group of persons 
as an unlawful assembly is no doubt very wonderful. But it is a question 
whether such an order can be legally issued after the withdrawal of Martial 
Law. Itis again a riddle how the military authorities can punish people 
who break the orders of the District Magistrate. ' 


29. “Weare glad that in his speech at Calcutta, Mr. Eardley Norton 

pod A made a noteworthey reference to the administration 

Alleged deterioration of of criminal justice in India. Mr. Norton gave it as 
criminal justice in India. hig considered opinion that the administration of 


ond Tuy; Hindusthde criminal laws was deteriorating.......... There can 


and Akh 6b dr-e-Souddgar be no question that the administration of justice and 


(25), 24th July. the exercise of their functions by the Executive have 

| in some degree been undermining public confidence 
during the last few years. ‘This is not a matter of conjecture but of fact, and 
Government cannot rightly ignore the causes that have been contributing to the 
changed feeling among people. Government are probably inclined to clutch 
at the self-absolving argument that it is due entirely to the mischief of male- 
volent disturbers of the peace who seek to cause disaffection. Allowing room 
for the exploitation of that convenient supposition, Government have still to 
examine the existence of the feeling with a better readiness to confess the 
errors of their own policy. The extraordinary conditions due to the war have 
been abundantly cited in justification of the practice of over-riding the 
ordinary methods of administration. There is, however, a limit to the plea, 
and for finding the injustice and falsity of the position, it is not necessary to 
go directly to its climax as seen in the maladministration of Martial Law....... 
The right tendency for Government to follow must be towards the perfecting 
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of the criminal law administration by British ‘models. 
do they evade the cause of improvements by the extension of the jury system, 


Much oa however, bas been dona by his apparently unsuccessful move ment.. 


Not only, however,. 


the separation of incompatible functions and the stricter control of the police, 


but they oust jurisdiction of ordinary courts by abnormal expedients. On this 


point, Mr. Norton spoke with the authority of personal knowledge. We have 
alluded to the scandal of indefensible arrests and the detention of suspects. 


-’ without fair. trial—evils which are, of course, inseparable. People have 


further the right of demanding protection from courts of justice established 
by law and the right of establishing their innocence by approved rules of 
evidence. The law of evidence is not a freak imposition; it represents the 
results of the painful experience and observation of centuries, and it cannot 
be lightly over-ridden. _Mr. Norton’s contention is that Government have 
been regarding the length of trials as a vexation and, therefore, they seek 
without justice to institute what are called ‘special tribunals’ in the name 
of the defence of India. Cases which ought to be tried before ordinary courts 
are disposed of by special tribunals, thus depriving the accused, for no 
legitimate reason, of the right.of appeal and refusing the advantages of 
normal rules of "procedure and evidence. The ousting of the jurisdiction. 


of the High Court and subordinate courts results in disorderly judgments. 


If, for instance, Mr. Shanker Lal had been tried before one of the panic- 
tribunals of the Punjab and the evidence of the case appreciated according 
to their standards, the case of assaulting the C. I. D. inspector could 
have been, we imagine, easily distorted into waging war against the King. 
But he is ‘acquitted. Government have to reconsider the aspect of topsy- 
turveydom thus created and take definite measures to rectify absurdities; 
or else. the scandal of one system of trial calling a man a conspirator 
who, under another system, would be commended as a right-minded citizen, 
will continue to the discredit of British justice. The most incredibly flagrant 
instances have occurred in the Punjaib where the observance of ordinary 
rules of criminal justice has been regarded as a matter of Executive con- 
cession which however has been, for unfortunate reasons, not forthcoming at 
all; The opportunity of fair defence must in no civilised country be a 
matter of grace. The bureaucracy have been through congenial experiences 
become so case-bardened that we have constantly to urge upon them the wrongs 
involved in their short-cut methods; fortunately. we have reason to believe 
that there are a considerable number of officials who are able to see the cases 
of*injustice and wrong that have béen caused through false proceedings........... 
In the light of recent experiences, the public are not wrong in concluding 
that there has been decadence in the conceptions of personal freedom now 
prevailing. In the Punjab, the danger of special trials, where ordinary trials 
would have met the ends of justice, has been brought into relief by evidences 
of inflamed prejudice going against the accused. In departing from acknow- 
ledged canons of justice, Government should have by this time realised the 
perils of misappreciated evidence and intemperate judgments. We are 
supposed to be progressing, but it would seem that old times were better.” 
[The Hindusthdén also makes similar comments on Mr. Norton’s speech.| 


26. Though we are admirers of Mr. Gandhi and his Satyagraha, in 
pe ene view of the unfortunate events of the last few months 
Rader: die ts co inability of the public at large to follow 
pend the Satyagraha Mr. Gandhi's precepts in the real Satyagrahi spirit, 
movement. we heartily welcome his decision to suspend that 
Sdnj Vartamdn (33), Movement at present, and we are sure the public 
22nd July; Hindusthdn will most,willingly approve of this decision. Moreover, 
se 19th and a Ad looking to the repressive policy adopted by Govern- 
(31), 95th July; Akhbdr- ment, it is scarcely possible that any one except 
e-Isidm (59), 35th July. Mr. Gandhi would come forward to practice civil 
| disobedience. [The Hindusthdn writes:—The fact 


that Mr. Gandhi has accepted the advice for suspending the Satyagraha 


‘movement, despite the existence of the Black Act, shows that his faith must 


have been ‘seriously shaken. Itis his weak point that his faith should have’ 
been thus shaken; but he is notto be blamed for it. The officials, who 
resorted to extreme measures in repressing the public, are to blame therefor. 
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In another issue of the same paper an anonymous contributor writes :—No 


doubt there were other causes of the disturbances in the Punjab and Ahmed- 
abad; but Satyagraha is the principal one amongst them. It has served as. 
a lighted match to the discontent that wae already prevalent in the Punjab.. 


Once the spirit of violence has caught hold of the illiterate, it is very difficult 


_ to suppress it afterwards. What Indian heart will not shudder at the repres- 


sion exercised by the authorities in the name of peace and order? Everybody 
will desire that the same may not come to be repeated now. It seldom 
happens that natives should be sympathetically treated by alien rulers. 
As, in their case, prestige takes the place of sympathy, they scarcely 
care for popular feeling. Had the authorities acted in England in the 
way in which they have acted in the Punjab, they would have beea 
obliged to give up office and they would have been held responsible in the 
courts of law. Our leaders should bear all these things in mind. It cannot 
but be said that Mr. Gandhi has not minded any of these things up to now. 
The Punjabis have been displeased with him on account of his callousness to 
their sufferings. In Gujrat, too, he has lost the sympathy of the majority by 
some of his recent speeches. He should now give up the humbug of 
Satyagraha ; for if he now resumes Satyagraha, he will not succeed as tha 
majority of the public are indifferent to it, though all of them may not be 
opposed to it. For Satyagraha to be successful such vast masses of the 
public should join it, as would bring the administration of Government to a 
deadlock; but Mr. Gandhi will never be able to do this. The incarceration 
of Mr. Gandhi or some of his followers cannot effect the withdrawal of the 
Rowlatt Act; On the contrary it will certainly do some harm to the public. 
Mr. Gandhi is too good and too simple for politics. Politics is not the 

rovince of an artless person. The Praja Mitra and Pdrsi, too, welcomes 

r. Gandhi’s decision and compliments His Excellency the Governor on his 
success in dissuading him from resuming that movement. The paper desires 
that Mr. Gandhi should permanently give up the movement. The Akhbédr-e- 
Isldm writes in the same strain.}] 


2/. We agree with Mahatma Gandhi that the policy of Government 
has undergone a desirable changs, although the 
goed Sly; Rdshérahe’ terrible sentences passed in the Punjab cases do not 
faishi (118), 28rd July. at first sight support this belief. We, therefore, 
. congratulate him on his decision not to recommence 
the Satyagraha movement. It is worth noting that there wera some promi- 
nent extremists among those who requested Mahatma Gandhi not to 
recommence it. [The Rdshtrahitaishi writes :—Mr. Gandhi will be universally 
praised for respecting the warning of the Viceroy. But his object will not be 
attained by letting the matter stand where it is at present. He should go to 
England and interview Messrs. Lloyd George, Montagu and the other 
representatives of the British EKmpire at the Peace Conference and place 
before them the true facts about the Rowlatt law and the operation of Martial 
Law in the Punjab.| 


28. ‘After an interview lasting over two hours with oe Governor of 
ra Bombay, Mahatma Gandhi has decided to suspend 
July Times .(10), 17th civil disobedience for some time. ‘This decision 

. redounds to the.credit of Sir George Lloyd’s states- 
manship. We trust the Government of Bombay and the Indian Government 
will withdraw their orders restricting Mr. Gandhi’s movements to the Bom- 
bay Presidency: The people of this Presidency still feel that, left to himself, 
their popular Governor would not have passed punitive orders against Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Horniman.”’ ne 


*29. ‘In our last issue we had quoted a paragraph from the judgment 

— of the trying Magistrate in the Hindvasi case in 

Mr, Gandhi's com- which the learned Magistrate had said: ‘ This 
ments on the Hindvasi aspect (of civil disobedience of any law) of political 


Mahrdtta (9), 27th July, Satyagraha is in essence and effect seditious.’ We 


: could not accept his view, and had, therefore, 
expressed a hope that Mr. Gandhi, the apostle of civil disobedience, would - 
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-Satyagrahi lawyers of 


 aiity: cleat ses point. Mr. Gandhi tei up the hint, ‘and--obliged us: by 


ie Pps sending an e xplanation which we give below.’ [Mr. Gandhi's reply :—* After. 


quoting from the magisterial judgment in the Hindvasi case the dissertation 
of the Magistrate on Civil Disobedience, you have asked me to clear the point. 
Taised in the judgment. I gladly respond to your wish.’ It is difficult to crowd 
into a paragraph .more misconceptions about a grand doctrine of life, or; 
thisstatements of facts, than bas been done in the paragraph you have quoted.. 
The paragraph referred to begins: ‘ There is another aspect of Satyagraha in the 
political garb which shows as plainly as the events at Delhi the inherent— 
the law-breaking character of the doctrine.’ Unitil the mystery about Delhi is 
cleared up by an impartial judgment, we shall never know whose fault it was: 
for the events that’ happened at Delhi. Let it, however, be remembered that 
Civil Disobedience had not commenced on the 30th March last, nor on the 
6th April. Swami Shraddhanand contends that the law was broken by the 
authorities and that the handful of Satyagrahis were busy, even at the peril 
of their lives, restraining the fury, alike of the mob and the local authority. 
The judgment proceeds: ‘By the vow the individual claims the right to 
disobey any. law that the Satyagraha Sabha decides should be disobeyed.’ 
Now in this sentence there is the sin of commission and omission. The vow 
gives the votary the right to disobey civilly, not any laws which the 
Satyagraha Sabha decides upon, but such laws as may be selected by 
the Special Committee to be appointed by the votaries. The distinction is; 
important. The learned Magistrate has omitted to mention that in commit- 
ting Civil Disobedence the Civil Resister is pledged to truth and non-violence. 
to person and property—not an unimportant qualification. The next sentence 
betrays ignorance that is unpandonable in a judge. He says, ‘Civil Disobedi- 
ence has never been explained. ’ If he proposed to convict on the grounds of 
Civil Disobedience it was his duty to have understood it thoroughly. 
He had the whole of the Satyagraha Leaflet Series including. Thoreau’s 
classic on Civil - Disobedience at his disposal. I oiust endeavour here 
to explain briefly what is meant by Civil Disobedience before I can 
show the absurdity of the sentences that follow. Civil Disobedience 
is opposed to criminal or immoral disobedience. Civil Disobedience, 
therefore, can be confined only to those laws which do not carry any 
moral sanction. Laws in themselves may be either criminal or civil. Buta 
Civil Resister will not hesitate to commit a civil breach of artificial crime, 
e.g, section 124-A of the Indian Penal Code, vader which any; thing according 
to the vagaries or predilections of a judge may be termed sedition. He will 
not commit any attack upon the rights of others. He will never do an act 
which is calculated to bring any person or corporation in hatred or contempt, 
but he will not hesitate to disregard or expose, irrespective of consequences 
to himself, any hateful or contemptible act of such person or corporation ; and 
by so doing he will protect such person or corporation from all undeserved 
hatred and contempt. The law of sedition could never mean that tyranny or 
high-handeduess, even though they may be enshrined in a Statute Book, 
should be submitted to, for fear of the tyrant being held in contempt. A 
Civil Resister will, therefore, not impute motives but examine each act on 
merits. Civil Disobedience i is, therefore, based upon love and fellow- feeling, 
whereas criminal disobedience is upon hatred and ill-will. Civil Disobedience, 
therefore, is to criminal disobedience what light is to darkness; and when the 
spirit of Civil Disobedience permeates, as I hope it will very soon permeate the 
people of India, crimes or violence will be practically things of the past. And 
if Mr. Jethmal had been convicted upon a total misconception of the doctrine 
of Satyagraha, he ought to be set free without delay.” 


30. ‘‘ Had we not fallen on evil days such ar anachronism as notices 

to Satyagraht lawyers to show cause why they 

Comments on the notice should not be suspended or removed from practice 
served by the Bombay would be an impossibility........... The Ahmedabad 
High Court on certain lawyers who have received notices include barristers 
Ahmedabad. and pleaders of standing. It is curious that Mr 
Young India (16), 26th Gandhi who also belongs to Ahmedabad and who is 


‘July. the arch-offender, if Civil Disobedience is an offence, 


and who though not in active practice is nevertheless 


16. 


# member of the Bombay bar, is.not included among those who have secsived 
the notice in question. We are not aware either, whether Bombay is to. lead 
in this. mattér and the other, High Courts are to follow suit. For, there is. 
Mr. C. R. Das who is a signatory to the pledge in Calcutta, there are 
Mr. Hasan Iinam and his friends in Behar, Mr. Purshotamdas Tandon and 
his friends in the United Provinces, Mr. Vijaya Raghavachariar and others in 
Madras,—barristers and vakils having considerable practice, who. have also. 
signed the pledge. The spirit of disobedience to what one considers as’ bad is 
implanted in the human breast. Civil Disobedience is a regulating of and a 
check upon criminal or violent disobedience. ‘To curb Civil Disobedience is, 
therefore, while removing the most effectual restraint to put a premiam upon 
criminality. A wise State will recognise Civil Disobedience as lawful and 
therefore distinguish between Civil and Criminal Disobedience........... Civil 
resisters can: claim the most distinguished pedigree that the world has to 
show. Buddha defied the then known Brahminical laws and became an 
incarnation. Daniel defied the law of the Medes and Persians and he adorns 
the race of prophets. Jesus disregarded what he considered to be the degrad. 
iug canons of Society and he became tie Prince of Peace. Mohammad 
disobeyed the laws of the Arabs and he became the Messenger of God.......... 
The Satyagrahis of India have therefore not only nothing to be ashamed of, 
by reason of their vow or their conduct. Those in Ahmedabad who hava been 
now singled out for possible disapprobation or worse, are the men who strove 
manfully to stem the tide of violence that rose in the month of April in 
Ahmedabad. It is difficult to state with precision how much worse the events 
would have been, but for their interference. We hope that better counsels 
will prevail and that the notices will be withdrawn.” 


81. “This public tribute to Mr. Horniman will, we trust, bring home 
: to the Government the error of the step they have 
Comments on the Bom- taken. ‘The meeting left no doubt as to the view 
bay meeting os protest of the public regarding the character of that step 
Becctakion orniman’s 4. a flacrant violation of a fundamental right of 
- Bombay Chronicle (1), individual freedom. ‘This constitutional issue in- 
23rd July. volved in Mr. Horniman’s deportation was tersely 
| and highly put by the Chairman of the meeting, 
who said: ‘It is of no consequence to me whether it was Mr. Horniman or 
anybody else that they deported and whether he was guilty or not of flouting 
the laws of the country. (Applause.) All that I say is that every man 
or’ woman is entitled: to an open trial where he or she may have the 
fullest opportunity of making his or her own defence.’ The stress laid by 
every speaker at the meeting on this issue affords an index to the determi- 
nation of the citizens of Bombay to defend the fundamental -rights of British 
citizenship.” 


32. It was wise and statesmanlike on the part of the Bombay Presi- 

- Séni Vartamdn (88) dency Association that they postponed the holding 
oad ay: Hindusthiy, Of # public meeting to protest against the deportation 
(24), 23rd Fuly. of Mr. Horniman when the excitement among the 
people was at the hignest pitch. Government will 

thus see how careful and cautious the Bombay leaders are in protesting 
against any measure of Government. We strongly urge His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay to take up the same atiitude with regard to the deported 
persons that Lord Morley had taken while he was Secretary of State for - 
India. Government have blundered in deporting without trial a constitu - 
tional and law-abiding agitafor like Mr. dorniman and it is now high time that 
they rectified it. ‘The Hindusthdn writes :—Government should either try 
Mr. Horniman in open court and convince the public of his guilt or should 
cancel the orders against him, otherwise they supply, a just excuse to 
the public for accusing them of inflicting injustice on the public and 
of stifling their constitutional agitation by resorting to the detestable 
methods of medieval times. The Indian public hope Mr. Montagu, 
tha desciple of Lord Morley, will soon withdraw the orders against Mr. 


Homimsa.] 
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33.“ “We believe that the resolution not’ to change the venue of the 
Congress in a hurry has been Wi82...+.+4+0. There 
ete on-the All- are no disturbances and no acts of ‘open rebellion’ 


“India Congress Com- 
- mittee’s solution to hold 224, waging war against the King,’ real 


or imaginary, reported now from there; and we 

Congres agro Pasjéb. venture to think that there would be no trouble of 
Praja Mitra and Pdrsi %0y sort, and the work of peaceful development and 
(31), 24th July, Hing. cols. constitutional progress could be carried forward 
without any difficulty, if the nightmare of Martial 

Law once ceases to unsettle the minds and embitter the feelings of the 
peop'e of the Punjab............. Apart from the prevailing disquiet, the 
jab would be * present the most suitable place for holding. the great 
popular assembly, which has for 35 years worthily endeavoured to voice 
the aspirations and exalt the destiny of the [ndian nation. The war has 
just ended in complete victory for the British Empire, and in India’s. con- 
tribution towards that consummation, the Punjab, with its . memorable 
martial traditions, gave the most striking and effective share. It was again 
the Punjab that, on the conclusion of the war, displayed a spirit of restlessness 
more conspicuous than in the rest of India, which, whatever its immediate 
cause, is an index of national awaking. If that spirit is right and proper, the 
Congress, as the great representative assembly of the Indian nation, should 


take it up and endorse it. If it is defective in any sense, the Congress with 


its great constructional traditions‘may curb or correct it. It is in the interests 
of both the people and the Government that the national spirit should. be 
diverted into constitutional channels, so as to ensure the peaceful and orderly 
development of the country.......... The Punjab Government should, there- 
fore, rather welcome the Congress and other great popular assemblies into its 
territory, than seek to keep them out........... Amritsar, as the headquarters 
of a great people and religion, with its recent history, is naturally marked out 
to-day as the rallving-point of national aspirations and constitutional agita- 
tions.” | 
34. ‘Bureaucratic rule or an alien domination based on aggression wera 
- condemned by the new spirit of the rising genera- 
Tribulations of Indian tions. Prussian militarism has been crushed, but 
—— Pe ss = the principle of self-determination which was in the 
heat te tli vocaté beginning meant tc be applied to all the nations great 
ind Advocate (12),10th ©Y Small, became che monopoly of the nations in the 
July. West. The oriental was yet considered to be a primi- 
tive uncivilized type of humanity to undertake the 
task of self-government. India retains the same bureaucratic rule. The 
executive remains omnipotent. Its vagaries are not checked by any legislature 
responsible to the people. In the teeth of opposition of all Indian members 
measures are passed by the Government that are calculated to produce dis- 
content and unrest and are thus prejudicial to public safety. A Government 
intending to rush a measure hastily through the legislature, deaf to all 
warnings of its sincere friends, can never ensure permanent peace and security. 
It may coerce people into quiet, but this sort of quiet is charged with the deadliest 
venom.......... Those whoclaim to voice the national aspirations are uot taken 
into confidence by the Government but are hushed into the silence of the 
solitary cell, or Andamans, or at the worst death. Those who speakthe nation’s 
demands either on the pulpit or in the press find themselves handicapped by 
repressive legislation........... The proverbial sword of Damocles hangs over 
the head of Indian journalist.......... Every journalist conjures up vision 
of the solitary cell or the scaffold. At any time Be may be deprived of his 
paper and press and consequently get impoverished.......... Hitherto we for 
ourselves have been doing our little bit in the service of the King and the 
Country. We have done nothing but ventilated the grievances of the people 
in emphatic terms. Wemay be suffered to refer with pardonable vanity 
_to some specific services rendered at critical momenis.......... But the cold 
and hypersensitive bureaucracy misjudges us, mistrusts and misconstrues. 
‘us and, threatens to wipe our paper out of existence by their repeated warn- 
‘ings that the death knell is coming. Workiug under heavy financial loss, 
incurring the displeasure of the too sensitive bureaucracy now and then, 
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which might lead to the extinction of paper and consequent disappearance 
of one nationalist organ, we are constrained to suspend temporarily the publi- 
cation of the Sind Advocate and bid the readers adieu, till peacaful times 
dawn upon us when the bureaucracy understands us fully and we feel free 
to give legitimate criticism of what passes around us.” 


85. Referring to an Allahabad case of wrongful confinement by the 
Police, Young India writes: —** Suspects and inno- 
the Rowlatt Act might be cent persons are bullied and threatened into giving 
tnleneed information they are supposed to possess. The police 
Young India (16), 26th officer, owing to want of detective ability or to 
July. indolence, directs his efforts to procure confessions 
by improper inducement, by threats and by moral 
pressure......... Sometimes suspects whom the police officer does not desire to 
report as under arrest, are kept for days together under so-called ‘ surveillance,’ 
which is nothing else than unauthorised confinement or restraint, a a system 
which affords serious opportunity for malpractices.’ The above are the 
observations of no less a body than the Indian Police Commission, made more 
than 15 years ago. The state of things at present would appear to be no 
better than that condemned by the Commission, as will appear from a case we 
have elsewhere reproduced in extenso from the Criminal Law Journal, Vol. 
XX.......... We do hope after the Judge’s peremptory orders of release, the 
unfortunate Maiku is now at liberty and breathing free. But the judgment 
raises considerations which are of more serious import than we have up to 
now indicated. ‘The Rowlatt Act, which has created in the country a situa- 
tion of unprecedented anxiety and distress and for defending which, heaven 
and earth are being moved by its authors, is a measure which arms the 
executive with extraordinary powers, which through the instrumentality 
of the Police who are the unfailing guides of the executive, might be used to 
the ruin of innocent people. ‘T'ake for instance Part IV of the Rowlatt Act, 
which the advocates of the measure say, is comparatively harmless. Section 
389 of the Act, which is Part IV, extends the provisions of the Act to. persons 


How the provisions of 


already dealt with under the Defence of India Act or similar measures, and 


thus leaves the door open to any amount of persecution. Cases as those of 
Maiku, in which section 55 of Criminal Procedure Code has been shown to 
have been abused, prove that the fears of those who say that even the seem- 
ingly harmless provisions of the Rowlatt Act-may be seriously abused, are 
not groundless. And they make our duty clearer than ever. Persistence to 
retain the Rowlatt Legislation ought to lend increasing strength to our persis- 
tence to see it withdrawn.” 


*36. “It is simply amazing that the Attorney-General of England should 
declare in the House of Commons that the menacing 
Comments on a recent speech of Sir Edward Carson at Belfast on the 
speech of Sir Edward occasion of the Orange Celebration was ‘not an 

aan on Irish Home eens agnines the mitt ™ tasenid was naihing | in it,’ 
e said, ‘however much the speech might be re retted 

Mahratta (9), 27th July. upon which legal proceedings could be a ey 
The speech is not fully cabled to India but the substance of it is sufficient to 
show that it contains a deliberate threat to all those who intend to work out 
the Irish problem on the Dominion Home Rule lines.......... Sir E. Carson’s 
followers even could not swallow the bitter pill and.had to defend it on the 
ground that it was ‘ really directed against Sinn Fein’. The speech is an open - 
challenge to Sir Horace Plunkett and others, and conveys to Government a threat 
that in case they adopt Dominion Home Rule for Ireland he would not tolerate 
it, and that would be a red signal for the Irish volunteers to come out to resist 
the law, not civilly as Mr. Gandhi’s Satyagrahis do, but even criminally. In 


‘India the authorities have held such threats as bordering on, and amounting 


to, actual sedition and even treason. But in England if is not an offence. 
But how is it that it does not come under the all-comprehensive D. O. R. A.? 
In India such a speech would have, as the Martial Law cases in the Punjab 
show, inflamed the worst passions of the authorities. Lahore and Amritsar 


leaders’ speeches seem to be incomparably mild if we contrast this Sir 


Edward Carson's speech with theirs. And yet the Amritsar leaders are all. 
transported for life. by the agents of the same British Government whose 
mw 155—5 CON . 


Attorney-General in England declares a threatening speech like the above as 
ay rege innocent !- Advocate-Generals here have time and again said that 
the law -of sedition and treason in India is not much different from the 
iwlish law. And yet we see this contrast! But even if the speech were 
held as not offending any law, in India the speaker would have surely been 


dealt with underthe Indian Defence Act. In England, however, he is not 


- go dealt with as yet. What equality of justice!” 


37. European nations who are groaning under the heavy expenditure 
By al ee of the war are preparing to extend their foreign 
Malérichtra to take the ‘ade. English statesmen openly declare that they 
vow of Swadeshi. ‘will not be rid of their war debt unless their export 

Lokasangraha (111), trade is increased. Japan has already fastened her 
19th July. commercial tentacles upon India. Fears are there- 
| fore entertained that India would be ground down 

in this competition of foreign nations. India is wholly dependent and she 
does not possess political power. She is not to have fiscal autonomy under the 
scheme of reforms. If she wishes to survive this economic struggle for existence 
she must not depend upon others but wust be self-reliant. During the last two 
centuries the wealth of India has been flowing to other countries and consequently 
she has become exhausted. This does not require any proof, as facts speak 
for themselves. Our own failure to do our duty has brought about this 
result although our political condition is responsible for it to'a certain extent. 
We wust create a demand for the rough cloth woven by our own weavers. 
It is the duty of every one to create this demand and, therefore, we ask all 


to take the vow of Swadeshi. India is harassed on all sides and she has no 
@scape except through self-reliance. The economic question will not be 
solved by passing resolutions or by complaining to Government. India is in 
the. position of a warrior who is assailed on every side and who is fighting 
with his back to the wall. O Maharashtra, take refuge in Swadeshi. Swear 
by God that you will not use foreign-made cloth which is responsible for the 


loss of crores of rupees. 


Remember. that foreign-made cloth is strangling you. 


Prefer to be called uncivilized, if poorly clothed, to putting a knife to the 


throat of your brethren. 


38. The Shri Venkateshwar is of opinion that “ hunger” is at the root 


Hunger is the root 
cause of the present dis- 
contents. 

Shri Venkateshwar (82), 
25th July. 


of the present discontents in India and appeals to 
Government to devise means by which people will 
be able to get their daily bread. It believes that the 
grant of political rights and the repeal of certain 
repressive measures will go a great way in giving 
solace to the hearts of the people but urges that 


these concessions will be of no avail unless and until they are accompanied 
by a substantial relief in the present economic position. 


39. Referring to the allegation (vide paragraph 24 of W. R. No. 29 


Alleged extortion of 
money from non-Brah- 
mins. of Bérdmati (Poona) 
to assist the late Shan- 
karacharya of Kolhapur. . 

Dnydn Prakash (41), 
20th July. 


of 1919) that the Brahmin officials of Baramati 
(Poona), are bringing undue pressure to bear on the 
rayats to subscribe to the Lingarchan ceremony 
that is being performed there by the Shankaracharya, 
Mr. M. V. Karve writes in the Dnydn Prakdsh to 
say that only the Brahmins and some religiously 
minded non-Brahmins are defraying the expenses 
of the ceremony and that the Government officials 


are not at all connected with its performance. 


40. Commenting 
- Protest ainst the 


Government of India com- 


dmuniqué regarding facili- 


ties afforded to Canada to 
get gold by selling tele-- 
_ graphic transfers on India. 


Praja Mitra and Parsi 


(81), 26th July. 


on the Government of India press communiqué 
authorizing the Ottawa Mint to sell telegraphic 
transfers on India, for gold to be tendered at the 
Mint, the Praja Mitra and Parsi writes :—What is 
the reason of benefiting Canada by such special 
arrangement? Will not this arrangement keep India 
from getting gold, which it was possible for her to 
get in consequence of America’s removing the em- 
bargo on the export of that metal? Is it not 
detrimental to, the interests of Indian Currency ? 


19 


Is it not to benefit Canada at the cost of India? In view of India’s need to 
bave more coins in circulation, the present arrangement would hardly be 


considered advisable. Moreover, the present is the most opportune time for 


introducing bimetallism in India, which is her long-felt need. The proposed | 
diversion of gold to Ottawa therefore is in no way desirable at present. Is 
Canada going to give India any concession in return? On the contrary the 
Canadians have extended the pericd of the law prohibiting skilled Indian 
artisans from entering Canada. 

41. Telegrams were sent by the Deccan Sabha of Poona to Mr. Montagu 


io xd and Lord Sinha urging the release of political] 
Alleged vagaries of the prisoners during the Peace celebrations. But the 


Vensor. : Censor declined to send a copy of the telegram to 
19% aly Prakash (44), Tidia and demanded a separate telegram with 


| separate charges. Similarly a copy of the telecram 
sent by the Calcutta Indian Association in connection with Mr. Kalinath Roy 
was not allowed to be sent to Mr. Polak. Ifacopy of the telegram sent to 
Mr. Lloyd George can be sent to Mr. Montagu, why should the censor 
prohibit its copy being furnished to Mr. Polax? The censor does not com- 
plain about the contents. For what reasons does he then object? 


42. ‘Indian politicians are repeatedly told by their Anglo-Indian men- 
tors, official and non-official, that there can be no 

Comments on the action objection to political agitation so long as it is con- 
of the Burma authorities ducted on constitutional lines and that only un- 
in not permitting S te oa constitutional agitation will be held in disfavour. 
et og eg tobe How much the bureaucracy are in love with even 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Coustitutional agitation will be apparent from the 
21st July. following incident, of which the Associated Press 
circulated a brief report the other day. ‘The follow- 

ing letter dated the 7th instant and signed by Maung Thein Maung, Honorary 
Secretary, Burma Reform League, Mr. 8. A. 8. Tyebji, Honorary Secretary, 
Burma Provincial Congress Committee and Burma Provincial Moslem 
League, and Maung Maung, Honorary Secretary, Myama Akyo-Saung 
League, was addressed to the Commissioner of Police, Rangoon :—‘ We, 
the undersigned, on behalf of our respective associations, desire to hold a 
public meeting at 1 p.m. on the 13th instant at the Jubilee Hall. The object 
of the meeting is to pass a congratulatory resolution on the successful termi- 
nation of the war, and with reference to the Burma Deputation which left 
this morning. Kindly give us the necessary pass at your early convenience, 
as arrangements have to be made’. Though the meeting was advertised 
to be held so early as the 13th, the Commissioner of Police deiayed sending 
a reply to the above request till the 10th, and here is what he wrote :— 
‘With reference to your letter dated the 7th July 1919, I have the honour to 
inform you that I am unable to grant the pass asked for by you.’ The 
Vice-President of the Provincial Congress Committee and the. Secretaries of 
the Burma Reform League and Provincial Muslim League then sent an 
urgent wire to the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Reginald Craddock, requesting 
His Honour to intervene and adding, ‘ meeting entirely constitutional and we 
hold ourselves responsible for orderliness of meeting’. His Honour, however, 
declined to interfere, declaring at the same time thatif it was desired : to 
hold such a meeting at a later date he ‘would be prepared to consider the 
question provided adequate time was available.’ The war is at an end, peace 
has been signed and perfect quiet prevails in Rangoon and yet the men on 
the spot in Burma cannot brook the idea of Indian and Burmese citizens | 
openly and constitutionally meeting together to congratulate His Majesty on 
the victory and peacefully discussing the political blessings which are to be 
showered on them by a benign bureaucracy! ” | 


43. “Sir James Meston was the first witness to give evidence before 

the Parlimentary Joint Committee and, as expacted, 

Comments on Sir he made use of the occasion to urge some of the 
James Meston’s evidence gnecial views of the Government of India for which 
pane the mg ee he was known to be responsible........... For the 
Reform Bill. ~~ ~-—«sMMportunate manner in which the case for a divided 


Bombay Chronicle (1), Purse in the provinces has been argued, Sir James 


22nd July. Meston is known to be responsible. If the dual 


provincial Government was: to work successfully, 


it Aepended, Sir James Meston said, on the clearer demarcation of the two 
s of Government. We are all apprehensive of the possible dangers 
- gonnected with the experiment of demarcation, but if there is oné thing 
- more than another fatal to the success of the scheme, it is the division 
of purse which he is urging.......... His case is that the separate 
purse system will avoid the dangers of friction and will serve as a 
‘tremendous stimulant’ to each half to develop its own resources.......... 
If the first contention of Sir James Meston is meant to destroy the 
advantages of genuine consultation which is commended in the Joint 
Report, the second contention entirely ignores the perils to the taxpayer. 
If pen! half is left to find, in its isolation, a ‘tremendous stimulant’ to 
the development of its own resources, who will suffer by the competition?......... 
There will be from the beginning a subdued rivalry between the two halves 
in their methods of augmenting their resources and since all scope of mutual 
adjustment is ex hypothest: ruled out, there will be a scramble for securing 
more funds from the harassed people. For the official Government the 
game is easy, thanks to the certifying powers of the Governor on which they 
can always depend in the name of peace, order and good government. On the 
other hand, the Minister will have the odious and, in the circumstances, the 
irritating task of getting his additional share through the favour of the 
Legislative Council. To make his function thoroughly spurious and dis- 
credited, the device is good, and to insure the official Government in its 
position of secluded despotism, the idea is excellent. But apart from the 
internal difficulties of the experiment of diarchy under these conditions, the 
position of the people harassed in hot rivalry from two sides will be intolerable. 
The very use of the word ‘tremendous’ deepens our dread. And the result 
of adopting Sir James Meston’s suggestion will be the exploding of the 
scheme at the start.” 


*44,. “The Crewe Committee which was appointed to enquire into and 
suggest reforms in the organisation of the India 
Comments of the Office so as to bring it into line with the reformed 
report of the Crewe Com- Governments contemplated in this country, has made 
a Social Ref its report. It is, on the whole, a good report. One 
(8) OTth July. sjormer cannot help, on perusing it, being impressed by the 
contrast between it and the Government of India’s 
despatch on constitutional reform. The Crewe report ha3 the characteris- 
tics—and the defects—of the best type of British State papers—even temper, 
moderation of statement, perfect courtesy, scrupulous fairness to dissent, loyal 
desire to give effect to the policy laid down by Parliament and, on the other 
hand, compromise for the sake of compromise, an abstract and unreasonable 
fear of logical conclusions, and an utter absence of enthusiasm such as one 
might feel if one were given the choice of’ several diseases to die of.......... 
Confining ourselves to the majority report which is most likely to gain 
acceptance with the Joint Committee and Parliarnent, we find that the first 
thing they propose to do is to relieve the Secretary of State of the commercial 
and financial agency part of his present functions, and of the incubus of the 
India Council which at present obscures his real responsibility for the good 
government of India........... We favour the idea of an Advisory Council, 
but, in our view, it should consist predominantly, if not wholly, of non-official 
Indians. Our reason is quite simple. The Government of India supply all 
the official and administrative experience and information which the Secretary 
of State wants. It might have been necessary in the days before weekly 
‘mails and the submarine cable to have in London officials whose experience 
and knowledge of this country would be readily available to the Secretary of 
State.......... When the fresh and living experience of the Government of 
India can be drawn upon at any hour of the day or night by the Secretarv 
of State in London—in a few years the Viceroy will be able to fly over to 
and talk over matters with the Secretary of State—it is obviously superfluous 
to have a Council consisting of a majority of time-expired officials whose 
knowledge has solidified into reminiscence........... The question of a 
predominantly or wholly Indian Advisory Committee to the Secretary of 
State, stands on an altogether different plane. Indian opinion through the 
| Legislatiave Councils is to exercise an increasing influence on the’ Govern- 
‘ _ in India. ‘The Secretary of State, unless he has some sort of an 
= atmosphere about him, will not be able to grasp the point of view of 
dian opprsince or support to Government measures. He cannot regularly 
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communicate with non-officials in India as he does with the Governments in 
India. The only means whereby he can create an Indian atmosphere about 
himself is to have a number of Indians about him for a short term of years 
at a time. An Advisory Council of about eight members—three Hindus, two 
Muhammadans, a Parsi, an Indian Christian and a domiciled Englishman— 
will be a proper body for the purpose. We do not understand the reasons 
which the Crewe Committee advance for throwing over the idea of a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on Indian affairs........... If the 
principle laid down by the Crewe Committee themselves as that which should 
guide the Secretary of State in his dealings with the Government of India 
and the enlarged Indian Legislature, be applied to this proposal, the Com- 
mittee’s opposition to it cannot stand. That principle is that whenever the 
Government of India is in agreement with a majority of the non-official 
members of the Legislature, the Secretary of State should not interpose his 
veto except for very urgent reasons. If the idea of a Select Committee of 
Parliament were brought before the Indian Legislative Council at its Simla 
session, there can be no doubt as to the result. We hope that the Joint 
Committee will re-consider the matter and restore the proposal which was 
regarded in India as an integral part of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, 
and as some sort of counterpoise to its manifold restrictions on ministers 
and the popular majority in the Legislature.” 


45. The Kesarz expresses satisfaction at the proposed abolition of the 

_ India Council. It combats the idea that the Secre- 

Kesart feet Doe ah nf tary of State will be an autocrat thereby and says 
Jdgaruk (49), vey that he will only be freed from the control of the 
Indian bureaucracy exercised through the Council. It is also of opinion that 
Parliament will be more careful than now after the abolition of the Council. 


It further adds:—Ordinarily the Secretary of State is not to interfere when . 


the Government of India is supported by the Legislative Assembly. In that 
case the Government of India will enjoy the liberty possessed by the Domi- 
nions. If the Government of India and the Legislative Assembly join hands 
they can solve the question of tariffs and industries. But still full liberty is 
not to be enjoyed by the Assembly which cannot take any initiative and even 
in Lord Crewe’s Report there is no mention of fiscalfreedom. [In the opinion 
of the Jdgaruk the recommendations of the Committee are on the whole 
unsatisfactory. | 


46. “Itis gratifying to note that the pay of these Councillors is pro- 
posed to be placed on the British estimates; but, 
New Times (10), 17th frankly, we would prefer the entire abolition of the 
July: Council. The proposal of Lord Crewe’s Committee 
to establish a High Commissioner as the representative of India on the 
Dominion model is to be heartily welcomed........... Freed from the India 
Office control, the Indian High Commissioner should play a useful part in 
London in the interests of this country. Vlay we hope that the appointment 
of a High Commissioner is an earnest of what the world spirit has in store 
for India in the near future—the status of Dominions and an honoured place 
among Civilized Peoples ?”’ 7 


47. A contributor of the Lokasangraha expresses regret that while so 
many people have been discussing the Reform Bill 

Birthrights of Indians nobody seems to have cared to notice that the 
as British subjects should Jiberty of person, thought, speech and writing which 


ecg “aa in the ig the birthright of Indians as British subjects is 


Lokasangraha (111), being contemptuously treated by the bureaucracy. 


18th July. . He declares that though the Special Congress at 

_ Bombay placed on record a resolution in the matter, 
nothing further was done, and the recent repressive measures in the Punjab 
have shown that British officials are capable of treating Indians as their own 
private property to be disposed of as they like. The Reform Bill, in his 
opinion, contains nothing that would remedy the state of things inasmuch as 
under it the position of even the Ministers will be worse than that of the 
members of the I. C. 8. He, therefore, calls upon Indian political leaders to 
; = 155—-6 con 7 : ? 
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-. try. their utmost to get the Congress resolution embodied in the Reform Bill 
: and expresses the hope that Moderates who have already experienced the 
/ —. «. rigours of the repressive measures will join the Nationalists in the matter. 
Co Sana He aio expresses the hope that in case the agitation in England fails, 
Satyagrahis like Mr. Gandhi should take up the question in India and begin 


such an agitation as was never seen before and would never be seen in the 
future. | 


48. Inthecourse of a further article on the question of Swarajya, Mr. D.V. 
How the prospect of ree oc Okhale, B.A., LL.B., writes:—In the beginning of 
Biers in India han ial the war the German star was in the ascendant. The 
since the end of the war. ermans captured fortress after fortress and when 
Chitramaya Jagat (99), . the English began their retreat from Mons the whole. 
(Marathi), May 1919. allied cause was gravely endangered. Von Kluck 
| began to knock at the gates of Paris and the French 
prayed to God to save them from disaster. Their prayer was heard and God 
ran to their assistance in the shape of Sikhs, Muhammadans, Dogras, Rajputs, 
Gurkhas and Marathas. The Indian warriors filled tne gaps in the ;allied . 
armies. ‘The Germans began to fall back and Paris was saved. Indians thus 
established a permanent claim on the gratitude of France. The British 
public also bestowed lavish praise upon Indians for their valuable assistance. 
But has England permanantly engraved on her heart the remembrance of 
this aid? We are not sure whether a reply to this question can be given in 
the affirmative looking to the manner in which onr rulers are trifling with the 
question of reforms. Indeed in view of our sacrifices the British Government 
should have given us a substantial measure of self-government long before this. 
But. the Marwari-like English would not do this. When the war stopped, 
Lord Sydenham, the opponent. of Swardjya, vigorously launched his 
propaganda. The views of our English rulers also began to undergo a change. 
It was argued that India only did her duty. The Rowlatt Bill was 
ushered in to deal with a handful of anarchists. The change of attitude of 
the bureaucracy was also reflected in the views expressed by the Provincial 
Governments on the question of reforms. If the bureaucracy had its way, 
our relations with it would have been those between master and slaves, 
conquerer and conquered, or the EKuropear. planter and his coolies. 
Fortunately the helm of the barque of our administration is not wholly in 
the hands of the bureaucracy. It is also satisfactory to note that the 
liberty-loving Labour Party in England is not inactive at this juncture. It 
has issued a manifesto vigorously protesting against the Czarism in India and 
has given it as its opinion that the Rowlatt law must be withdrawn and that 
India must be given the rights of Swardjya. 


49. “Considering the fact that the law is nothing short of a menace of 
‘ destruction to them and that outspoken anti- 
, | The latest grievance of Jndians have said that Indians, in their judgment, 
a om - — — have no business to exist atallin South Africa— 
| a5th July. romote (1), wpich is declared to be a white-man’s land—we are 
i : not surprised that Indian settlers are now resolute 
about fighting for their rights. The intention of the Actis to pauperise the 
“community and reduce them to servility and, may be, to eventual extinction. 
Colonel Amery’s excuse that it was meant to oppose the circumventing of the 
old law is absurd inasmuch as recognition of vested rights was promised to the 
community. ‘It is a hideous mockery of the rights of British citizenship that 
a | settlers in British territory should be systematically deprived of their rights 
eS to work and to earn. The measure legalises plunder. Apart from the heart- 
Be less selfishness of it, the measure is, as Sir Narayan Candavarkar has pointed 
ae out, in breach of the undertaking given by the representatives of South Africa 
a _ in, the Imperial Conference. It was agreed in the Conference that Indian 
Bott. settlers should have their disabilities regarding the acquisition of land 
removed; but we have the astonishing spectacle of an attempt to add to the 
disability promised to be removed. It is no use congratulating India on the 
On elevation, of her status in the eyes of the world, on recognition of. her right. to 
- | ‘the membership. of the League of Nations ‘and so forth, when her children are 
ete Rico within the Kmpize. Wa may regard it as one of thanatural reflex 
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effects of our state of dependence and the lack of self-governing rights that the 
practice of justice and reciprocity is as far-offasever. Nevertheless out of respect 
at least for the undertaking of her statesmen, if not for humanity, the South 
African Parliament must be ashamed of the Act passed by it. We are in this 
connection happy to know from Mr. Gandhi that His Excellency the Viceroy 


appreciates the feelings of Indians and is striving todo his best. From the 


statement of Colonel Amery in Parliament we infer that Lord Milner is not 
severely opposed to the measure, and that he might tolerate it. It will be 
recalled that when Lord Milner was appointed Colonial Secretary there was 
an outcry in South Africa, and that soft words were spoken by the British 
press regarding his lordship. We shall not be surprised if the Colonial Office 
is passive about the anti-Asiatic Act, and that possibility adds to the needs 
of pressure reaching from the Government of India. There are enough 
preoccupations for them in India, but we would like to sea the Viceroy break 
the rule of silence which His Excellency has been observing of late. We 
have no doubt that the Government would press for the vetoing of the 
measure, if only for the material reason that atthe present crisis in India 
nothing should be added as wronging their sentiments. Government know 
the causes of disquiet and it will be a serious thing if Indians feel that their 
fellow-countrymen in other lands are left alone to fight against odds. More 
than the reason for statesmanly calculation we have indicated, is the call the 
Government of India should feel to stand up for the carrying out of the 
promises given regarding reciprocity of dealings with the Dominions.” 


90. At the public meeting held in Bombay on Friday last Mr. M. K. 
a ees ne ee Gandhi made a happy announcement to the effect 
(Bi), dst and 25th July. ‘at Indians had the support and backing of His 
oy ) y2 Excell Lord Chelmsford in their agitati 
Sdn) Vartamdn (33), 25th xcellency or elmstord in elr agitation 
July ; Jém-e-Jamshed against the treatment of their fellow-countrymen in 
(26), 25th July; Bombay South Africa. We tender our hearty congratulations 
Samachar (62), 22nd July; to His Excellency the Viceroy on his embracing the 
Hind Vyaya (68), 23rd cause of justice. The task of Lord Chelmsford is 
July; Navsdri Patrika comparatively easier than that of Lord Hardinge 
(73), 20th July; Hitech- . 14 if our Viceroy shows a bold front and inf 
hu (69), 13th July. “eee d eS ee 
the South African Government that in case of neces- 
sity he is prepared to take retaliatory measures and to boycott the colonists. of 
South Africa, we feel sure that his action will have the desired effect. [In a 
subsequent issue the paper approves of the resolve made by Indians in 
South Africa to resort to passive resistance on the proposed antt-Indian legis- 
lation coming into force and expresses the hope that the British Empire will 
be shamed into granting justice to Indians by the proposed step which will 
draw the attention of the world to their grievances. ‘he Sdnj Vartamdn is 
also of opinion that the Indians in South Africa have no other course open to 
them but to resort to passive resistance. It hopes that the British Parliament 
will now be moved to take measures that will safeguard: the interests 
of Indians in the Empire and will prevent any Colony in future from 
framing an act similar to the one proposed by the South African Union. 
The Jdm-e-Jamshed asks the Government of India to take a firm 
attitude in the matter of the rights of Indians in South Africa and to 
make an announcement as to the part they have played so far in safe- 
guarding Indian interests abroad and the policy they mean to adopt towards 
the South African question. The Bombay Samdchdr is gratified at the 


announcement made by Mr. Gandhi in the matter of His Excellency Lord 


Chelmsford’s support to the cause of the Indians in South Africa and hopes that 
the Secretary of State will now take up the matter in right earnest and use 
his influence to settle the question. The Hind Vyaya dwells upon the dis- 
abilities of Indians in South Africa and hopes that the political deputations. 
in England will bring the question to the notice of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor and press for its early settlement. The Navsdri Patrika is afraid 
that the seli-seeking South African Government will not retrace the steps 


they have taken unless the Governments of India and England take up a firm: 


attitude. The Hitechhu appeals to His Excellency: Lord Chelmsford to take. 
a firm stand in the matter of the rights of Indians in South Africa and te 
‘walk in the footsteps of Lord Hardinget ) | 


+ 51, The Dnydn Prakdsh pays a high compliment to General Smuts for 
oe dn Prakdeh (41 the statesmanship and highmindedness exhibited in 
ert rit (41), ‘hig message to the English nation and points out 
y: es that he too is in agreement with the Indian political 
leaders as to the necessity of granting self-government to India not only for 
the sake of justice but in the interests of the British Empire itself. It how- 
ever asks why the General does not come forward to denounce the attempt 
that is being made in his own country of South Africa to destroy the rights of 
Indians there in defiance of the agreement arrived at between himself and 
Mahatma Gandhi four years back, and calls upon him to impress upon the 
minds of his countrymen the principles put forward by him in his message and 
thus prevent them from doing injustice to the Indians. It declares that what 
he will do after his return to South Africa will show whether the sentiments 
expressed by him in his message came from his heart or were matters merely 
of lip sympathy. 


52. _ According to a recently published rule under the Defence of India 

Act we ought to have obtained the permission of 

Suspension of the Government for the issue ofthe Surya before making 

Paeee. of the Surya v7 usual Fe eis 7 ig ges Presidency 

agistrate, but we did not obtain the permission as 

ee eee vow we did not know the rule. The fact having been 

‘ now brought to our notice by the authorities, the necessary application has 

been made and the publication of the paper has been suspended pending 
receipt of Government’s permission. , 


53. The Hitechhw refers to the securities demanded from the Sindhu 
Samdchdr and the Hindvdst and remarks:—In 
Comments on the ope- this way the Press Act has proved a deadly weapon 
ration of the Press Actin against the national organs of public opinion in Sind 
ye hh 69). 18th and we doubt if any national paper will continue to 
July. ee exist if the Press Act is similarly put into execution. 
If Government want the expression of independent: 
public opinion they should do away with the Press Act; but if they cannot 
tolerate adverse criticism they should make it penal for newspapers to 
6riticise Government so that the world may gst an idea of the progressive. 
British rule in India. The rigour of the Press Act was experienced from the 
very beginning of its coming into force, but now it has reached a climax and 
people’s mouths have virtually been gagged, and we think it a duty to bring 
this to the notice of the authorities. 


94. The Sind Vdsi complains of the indifference towards Sind not only 

of the Bombay Government but even of Indian 

Need of an Engineering leaders of note and, referring to the Honourable Mr. 
and a Medical College for Paranjpye’s demand in the Bombay Legislative 
a Vdsi (55). 12th Council for another Engineering College for the 
July 09), Bombay Presidency, remarks :—As regards higher 
. education, while college after college has been opened 

in the Presidency, it has not been found possible to establish more than one 
college during all these years in this province. While sympathising with the 
Honourable: Member’s request for an additional HEngineering College we 
dissent from his suggestion that the proposed college should be located at 
-Abmedabad.- We think that it is now the turn of Sind to be favoured by 
Government in the matter of education. Having regard to the educational 
facilities that it already enjoys, the Presidency has no reason to complain if 
the proposed Engineering College is assigned to Sind. Already there is an 
Engineering Class attached to the Dayaram Jethmal Sind College at Karachi 
for training Sub-Overseers and Overseers for the Public Works Department. 
in Sind and there is, therefore, no reason to fear that a fully equipped Engi- 
neering College will not be fully made use of if it is established in Sind. Mr. 
Paranjpye also asked for two more Medical Colleges for the Presidency, one 
at-Poona and one at. Ahmedabad. Probably the people in the Presidency 
imagine that in Sind there isno general desire for education. ‘They are 
mistaken. We have a Medical School at Hyderabad which admits a large 


number of candidates every year. Ifa Medical” College were opened eg 
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the number of medical men who have received a higher grade education in: 


Medicine would increase and several questions relating to public health 
would be solved. At the same time the establishment of a Medical College 
in Sind will benefit the Presidency in that there will be more accommodation 
in the Medical College at Bombay for boys from the Presidency proper by 
the stoppage of the exodus of students from Sind. 


95. “Asan actof clemency on the part of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, the sentences of several prisoners in Indian 
Appeal for mercy on Jails and in the Andamans will be reduced or 
behalf of Sindhi political yemitted to signalise the signing of the Peace Treaty. 
i ag 0), 19th a — the remissions and mitigations of sentences 
July. wi © on a generous scale. We beseech the 
authorities to give the benefit of His Majesty’s Act 
of Grace to Sindhi political prisoners and to allow those subjects of Native 
States who have had-to leave the province to return to Sind. There was no 
riot or disturbance in this province; Sind, as we have often urged, is no soil 
for sedition........... It is our earnest appeal to the Commissioner-in-Sind 
and through him to the Governor of Bombay to enable Sind to begin the 
new life opening before her after the reforms with a peaceful and contented 
mind. - The need of the day is conciliation and clemency; and we can assure 
the authorities that their act of mercy to Sindhi political prisoners and our 
Gujarati fellow-subjects will oot be without its due reward in the peaceful 
progress of this province.” 


26. “The selections [of Indian members of Executive Councils] were 
such as could not inspire public confidence. Men 
Comments on the were chosen who were regarded ‘safe and pliant’ 


appointment of the Hon- men. SirS. P. Sinha had to resign because he could 


— + ioage 7 19th not ‘pull on’ with his Colleagues. Sir Ali Imam’s life 


July. at Simla, as he acknowledged afterwards, was made 

endurable only on account of the presence of so liberal 
a Viceroy as Lord Hardinge. His opponents have notforgiven Lord Hardinge 
even now for placing such a stalwart as Sir Sankaran Nair on the Gadz 
vacated by Sir Harcourt Butler. They considered it the last act of disservice 
dove to officialdom by the late Viceroy........... The situation has not been 
better in the Provincial Councils. Sir Mahadev Chaubal and Sir Prabhashanker 
Pattani were selected for the Bombay Council; they were ‘safe’ men!......... 
Mr. Shafi is just nominated to the Viceroy’s Council; he opposed Mr. 
Gokhale’s Elementary Education Bill; he is notin sympathy with the Muslim 
League; in opposition to the League he started in the Punjab an association 
of orthodox maulvies and zamindars; he is innocent of the aspirations that 
surge through the hearts of Young India; but he is a ‘safe man’ and has, 
therefore, strong credentials for the post!.......... Not without reason did 
the Congress-League scheme urge that Executive Councillors should be 
selected by the elected members of the Legislative Councils.” 


*57. “It is announced that Sir Sankaran Nair has resigned his office as 
! an Ordinary Member of the Council of the Governor- 
General with effect from Wednesday. The Honour- 
able Mian Mahomed Shafi has been appointed to 
succeed him. Mr. Shafi represented ‘the Punjab in the Indian Legislative 
Council, snd spoke and voted against the Rowlatt Act in all its stages along 
with other Indian non-official members. This has been made the subject of 
adverse and irrelevant comment by the Punjab Martial Law Tribunal which 
tried Mr. Harkishanlal, Pandit Rambhuj Dutt and others. ‘We do not propose 
to discuss Mr. Shafi’s reasons for voting against the Bills’, the august 
Tribunal has remarked, ‘ but we should not be surprised if threats of this kind 


Indian Social Reformer 
(8), 27th July. 


were not wholly without the effect intended, and it may well be that such’ 


orders to toe the line had something to say to the complete. unanimity on° 


which Mr. Shafi dilated in his speech in the Council’. The appointment of 

the gentleman so superciliously dealt with by Mr. Leslie-Jones and his two 

colleagues, to the membership of the Council of the Governor-General, may, 

without rashness, be regardea as indicating the exact value which His HExcel- 

lency the Viceroy and the Secretary of State (who, no doubt, has been apprised 
® 155—7 con : | 7 = . 


a 


c the fact) attach to the exoursions of the Martial Law Tribunal into high 
olitics. Mr. Shafi. is » Mubammadan gentleman of attainments, and has 
distinguished himself at the Bar of the Lahore High Court, in the Senate of 
‘the Panjab University, and in the public life of that province by the sobriety 
and soundness of his views. That he has not always been able to see eye to 
eye with the majority in Indian politics, does, in our opinion, only show that 
he can think for himself. The appointment is by no means a bad one, and we 
are sure that, with bis intimate knowledge of the Punjab, Mr. Shafi will be 
able to help the Government of India to look at some of the sentences passed 
by the Martial Law Tribunals in their proper perspective.” 


58. The Kesari feels quite disappointed at the appointment of the 
" Reset 100, 80d Honourable Mr. Shafi in succession to Sir Sankaran 
July; Lokasangraha (iii), Nair. It pointsout that he is not known as an 
91st July; Dnydn Pra- ‘ble man and that he declined to sign the memo- 
kash (4i), 19th July; randum of the Nineteen and also left the Moslem 
Sudhakar (126), 20th League. It adds:—What department is to be 
July; Guardts (20), 20th entrusted to him? He has studied the art of singing 
ait , ft geod Herald the praises of rising and setting Lieutenant- 
44), eee Governors and Martial Law officers like Colonel 
Frank Johnson. But we do not think Indians are to be appointed to the 
Executive Council to do the work of a courtier. Unless it is meant to 
bring into ridicule such appointments and to stamp Indians with the mark 
of inefficiency, the appointment should be cancelled. The appointment of 
a man like Mr. Shafi as an Executive Councillor is a terrible insult to the 
Indian nation. The wisdom of those who advised His Majesty to make the 
appointment is indeed unfathomable! (‘lhe paper quotes the opinion of 
the Martial Law Commission regarding Mr. Shafi in the Lahore Conspiracy 
Case.| Judging from these views the appointment cannot be defended at 
all. How will Mr. Montagu rectify the mistake? [The Lokasangraha 
writes in @ similar strain and points out that the person who opposed 
Mr. Gokhale’s Education Bill is now the member for Education. The 
Dnydn Prakdsh holds the appointment to be a disappointing one but still it 
thinks Mr. Shafi may turn out good work. The Srdhdkar expresses dismay 
and disappointment at the appointment. The Gwardt writes:—How can we 
hope for anything good emanating from Mr. Shafi in the Viceroy’s Council? 
The appointment shows that the Government of India do not want people 
who look at questions from the popular point of view but that they waut such 
people as would vote with them. Mr. Shafi’s past services to Government 
have been rewarded but his appointment affords cause for grief to India. The 
Muslim Herald says :—The appointment of Mian Muhammad Shafi to succeed 
al Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair on the Viceroy’s Executive Council will 
be ee lively satisfaction. All Muhammadans will rejoice at the 
news. 


59. *“ According “ the Pioneer the Government of India are drawing the 
attention of the Secretary of State to ‘the extremely 
Shortage of regular gerious shortage of regular officers of the Indian 
a re capa a Medical Service’ and urging the recruitment of a 
Pan large number of Kuropean officers for permanent 
Bombay Chronicle (1), enrolment. The Pzoneer also announces that in- 
24th July. | creased rates of pay for officers of the Indian Medical 
Service in civil employ will be announced very 
shortly and will take effect from 1st December 1918. We wonder if these 
contemplated measures are to be regarded by the Indian public as the first 
fruits of the deliberation 7 camera of the Medical Reorganisation Committee 
which toured the country early in this year. If the Committee is not respon- 
gible for the proposals referred to above, we would like to know why the 
Government of India are proceeding to recruit ‘a large number’ of Kuropean 
officers for permanent enrolmeat, ignoring the claims, based on real and 
sterling war service, of hundreds ‘of Indian medical graduates who were given 
temporary commissions in the service. If the shortage is felt even after count- 
ing these officers, we daresay there are plenty of medical graduates of Indian 
universities, both in Government service and in the independent profession, 
‘oe | 


“ 
“~ al ~ 


who will cheerfully respond to the call for enlistment in the Service. Af 
least an adequate proportion of the new posts should be made available to the 


children of the soil. We hope the Government of India will not ignore the 


claims of Indian graduates.” 


*60. “The Pioneer understands that the Government of India are 
Inhion Biatat Reerten drawing the attention of the Secretary of State to 
©), 27th July < the extremely serious shortage of regular officers 
of the Indian Medical Service and urging the re- 
cruitment of a large number of EHuropean officers for permanent enrolment. 
The Government of India have also proposed that certain measures recom- 
mended by the Medical Services Committee as likely to increase the attrac- 
tions of the I. M. 8S. should be announced in England at once. The journal 
further understands that the increased rates of pay for officers of the Indian 
Medical Service in civil employment will be announced very shortly and 
that these rates will be given effect to from the lst December 1918. If there 
is any truth in the Pioneer’s surmises, the Government of India cannot be 
relieved of the charge of not dealing openly with the Indian public. The 
Medical Services Committee which visited different parts of the country last 
cold weather, took evidence from a number of witnesses on four draft schemes, 
two of which would have practically shut [Indians out of the Indian Medical 
Service. The trend of tue Indian evidence before the Committee was, we 
believe, emphatically in favour of restricting the Indian Medical Service 
strictly to the requirements of the army, and of recruiting a proportion of 
candidates for it by an examination in India as proposed in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report for the Indian Civil Service. As for the Civil Medical 
Service, it should, of course, be preponderantly Indian. We should like to 
know on what grounds the Government of India ask for an incraase in the 
European element in the Indian Medical Service, if it is true that they do sa. 
Indians are often twitted with hankering after the loaves and fishes of office; 
but, if the Pioneer’s statement has any basis in fact, it would seem that the 
Government of India are atxious to see as much of them as possible distri- 
buted among Europeans before India is launched on the course to responsible 
government. This, we think, is hardly fair.” iy Gea e 


61. In view of the famine conditions prevailing Government should 
| not have exacted the cost of the punitive police from 
Protest against the levy the people of the village of Udatare (Satara) and 
of punitive police cost other villages. Moreover, it was unjust to make 
a P ee egy * others suffer along with those who were actually 
akan + EB cong ta) and involved in last year’s recruiting disturbances. But 
Vrittasdr (132), 14th 8 @ matter of fact, people who are not residents of 
July. the villages concerned but merely own or cultivate 
3 . lands within their limits have also been suddenly 
served with notices requiring payment of the cost of the police! Will any 
honourable member take steps to find out whether all this is justifiable ? 


62. Writing about the Honourable Mr. Upasani’s resolution in the 
Bombay Legislative Council regarding the Extra 

Police in Akola, the Lokasangraha remarks :—To 

impose Extra Police on as many as thirty villages 
ee PERI M te the Akola Taluka when: only ten or twenty of 
Lokasangraha (111), them were at fault was sheer injustice. It is 
18th July. alleged that the. inhabitants of these ° villages 
Sie | sympathised with the rioters. But as a matter of 
fact the whole of the Maharashtra, excepting a few white officials, was 
exasperated by the wicked conduct of the Akola Mamalatdar. Even the 
special tribunal of inquiry has acknowledged that the people of the Akola 
Taluka are well behaved. They are poor agriculturists and their only means 


The Extra Police 


of subsistence has been destroyed by the famine. In these circumstances to | 


saddle them with the burden of an additional levy means only adding 


insult to injury. It is futile to argue that these extra Police are not meant to 


be punitive but as a protection for the innocent.. For who are these innocent 
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seople whose lives are felt to be in danger in the absence of the extra Police ? 
feat why is the cost of these extra Police levied from the people of thirty. 

lages?.’ This looks vindictive. Already hurd pressed by the double 
ealamity of famine and oppression, the Akola Kolis, for the last eight months, 
have been bearing the burden of the extra Police. The Honourable Mr. 
Upasani’s entreaties to Government to relieve these people of the burden 
proved futile, his only reward being that big Government officials growled at 

im. The Honourable Mr. Robertson’s taking up cudyels on behalf of the 
deceased ‘Mamlatdar and his denunciation of the rioters were really not 
becoming to an Englishman. The commonsense point of view will show that 
no moral blame attaches to the Akola people. Even the judges have declared 
that their condition under the Mamlatdar was pitiable. Does not this prove: 
that the imposition of the Police was not justifiable ? 


63. Weare given privately to understand that the benefit of the King’s 
clemency on the occasion of the Peace celebrations 
Persons sentenced by will not be accorded to persons sentenced by the 
the Martial Law Tri- military tribunals. ‘The whole of the country will 
| Ao ee pry Berge ens feel extremely sorry if there is any truth in this, 
pl ra nme IS for high hopes have all along been entertained. that 
Dnydn Prakdsh (41), Under the mild regime of the new Lieutenant- 
2th July. Governor of the Punjab, those convicted by the 
: ‘Martial Law Tribunals would necessarily gat the 
benefit of His Majesty’s clemency, inasmuch as the original orders in the 
matter make no distinction between ordinary convicts and: convicts under 
martial law. It is certainly most disgraceful that the middlemen should 
place a narrow construction upon the original orders and prevent those who 
as a matter of fact are most entitled to the benefit of the King’s clemency, 
from having even a particle of it. Will the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
and His Excellency Lord Chelmsford look into this ? 


64. The Karndtak Vritt is of opinion that a more liberal policy should 

| A have been adopted by Government ino releasing the 
oe Vritt (89), orisoners: It further remarks that political prisoners 
y: should be released without being subject to any 
conditions. It is of opinion that unconditional release would make them 
grateful and that gratitude has much greater potency than written conditions. 


*65. “His Excellency has in contemplation the idea of erecting a 
"Snes foe th 3 ‘fitting shrine of memorial that shall be a permanent 
a. aa A an ts record of what Bombay did in the war and of the. 
siomld talen glorious record of the Maratha troops whose lustre 

Gujardti (v0), 27th Will be remembered for a very long time to come." 
July ; Eng. cols. . We hope the proposed memorial will not be like 

} Lord Curzon’s imperial white elephant at Calcutta 
and that no unnecessary financial burdens will be laid on the tax-payer or the 
public of this presidency or the people of the Native. States. The gallantry 
of the Maratha troops has been often extolled, but we all know that nothing 
substantial has been done for them by the foundation of a Sandhurst Institute 
for their military training or granting them Commissions in a generous spirit 
during the last thirty or forty years. Some such recognition would be a more 
abiding and valuable memorial than one intended for spectacular display or the 
_ gratification of idle curiosity. We are quite sensible of the historic aspect of 
the memorial. But we cannot afford to los: sight of other considerations that 
must weigh with the Indian public at this sadhour. Poor India’s resources ara 
at a low ebb and quite insufficient to meet even her most pressing elementary 
requirements and we confess we are not at allin favour of schemes for the 

tification of mere imperial or provincial vanity. We know ,hat if His 
Se Tisaar the Viceroy or His Excellency Sir George Lloyd came forward 
with certain proposals for raising a memorial, there would be founda well- 
known class of people and helpless Native Princes ready and willing to give. 
effect to them. But we hope that it will. be borne in mind that famine- 
stricken and disease-stricken India with her impoverished resources is not. 
x. | 

* 


England and that it would be unwise to place the vaiceless and helpless 
public in a false position and then force white elephants upon them. We 
do not think India is in a mood to-day to entertain favourably showy ideas 
or schemes when her most pressing needs and requirements and her over- 
whelming griefs and sorrows and misfortunes demand immediate and 
generous consideration.” 


66. Commenting on Peace celebrations in Poona, the Lokasangraha 
says :—It was a public meeting of the Poona people 
Comments on the Peace #24 yetit was convened by a big official, the Commis- 
eslateakione a4 Pods. sioner. How are the two things to be connected? 
Lokasangraha (111), It wasnot held at a prominent place in the city but in 
21st July. tbe Council Hall, far off. The President was not a 
well-known leader but the Commissioner himself. 
Moreover why should there be a packing of the Police in a public meeting? Half 
of the audience was composed of Kuropeans and t':e other half was made up by 
Sardars, Magistrates, Municipal Councillors and Parsi ladies. It is question- 
able whether any proportion of the Poona public attended the meeting. 
Could not a meeting on more open lines have been ‘called for the 
Peace celebration? Not a single gentleman of the city had any hand 
in convening the meeting. From first: to last it was official. It would be 
straining the meaning of words to calf such a meeting a public meeting. 
The big officials meed not have been afraid so: muebh to celebrate the Peace in 
Poona, and they might not have beem really afraid. The officials know full 
well that Poona people are really loyal and that they are very glad for 
the victory obtained and that they think that India stands to gain much 
therefrom. It is idle to suppose therefore that officials are afraid. But sach 
was the impression created by their attitude. It is trae that the masses ate 
deeply grieved by the terrible misfortunes: that have befallen the Punjab people 
and it is natural that a sympathetic English official might be doubtful of joy 
being felt for the victory celebration in these circumstances.. But it would have 
been all right if Dewan Bahadur Godboie whiles moving the resolution thank- 
mg the soldiers of the Bmpire had requested Govermment to commute the 
terrible sentences awarded m the Punjab and to puta stop to the —— 
of the people. 


67. While there are rejoicings im homour of the . alt over: the 
Kmpire, Indra is doing nothing. There are reasons 
Why India cannot join ¢,, vb. In spite af Selin’e dairies in men: and 
in. the rejoicings. of the aca | Aenea 
Empire over the Peace. money during the war, there: is mo chance: of her 
urkids Gazette getting proper status im the Hmpire, as will be evid- 
(139), 10th July. enced by the reforms: proposed for this: country and 
by the outburst of the old racial feeling in the British 
calonies.. Again, what has come in. the way of suffering in the wake of the 
Rowlatt Act militates against India’s participating in the Peace celebra- 
tions. Thirdly. the high prices of articles have broken the ribs. of this already 
poverty-stricken country. The people had expected that with the advent of 
peace thera would be a normal state of things:in the country. But they now 
know that they were mistaken. ‘The Controller's: Department has become a 
curse. If! there had been no control. it is. certain that grain: would not have 
been 30 dear as-it now is. Lt is notorious that dealers have to pay bribes. in 
order to obtain. passes and transport priorities. The grievance of high pricas 
is aggravated by the profiteering of dealers. This only shows that Government 
officials have no aptitude for business and that if Government control wexe 
removed the complaint of high prices would’cease. What is true of grain is 
true of other commodities also. Whether the war has ushered in a permanent 
peace or not it is difficult to say. What is certain is that it has brought a 
permanent rise of prices, a rise which is the root-cause of socialism sal 
Bolshevism. It is, therefore, necessary that Government should first of all try 
to put an end to high prices ‘and to improve the financial state of the country. 
The policy of Imperial Preference which is to be adopted shortly will do more 
harm than good. to this country. What India now wants is that the first 
measure of self-government should include fiscal autonomy for the country. 
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i Ok 68. The entire Moslem world has expressed its unanimous opinion on 
aie a q - .* the question of the Khalipate of the Sultan of 
) Vanses that signa Torkey. The Government has acknowledged that 
cs bombo Apataneine the ‘the question of the Khaliphate is one which 
| ele of the Sultan of ™ahammadans alone have to decide and that it will 
‘Turkey to the Kaliphate not interfere with the settlement of it. Further, the 
from "‘Maalvia and Ule- question has. been the subject of controversy for 
mas in Sind by false many months in the columns of this paper which as 


repre “ty entations and 4g result bas been subjected to prosecutions. Not- 
through pressure. 


withstanding all this, there are people who for the 
es Sa 14th June sake of lucre or of worldly honours have been saying 
and doing things on the question of the Khaliphate 
which are opposed to orthodox Moslem opinion all over the world. We 
understand that a maulavi by name Fazal Karim, a resident of ‘T'harushah, 
‘has, with a view to be in the-good books of certain officials, written 
‘a pamphlet denouncing tle title to the Khaliphate of the Sultan of Turkey. 
‘This pamphlet has been forwarded through certain officials to some Waderas 
.(headmen) and sycophants with a request that they may put pressure on the 
maulavis and“ulemas of Sind, obtain their signatures to the document and 
‘submit it to Government. We have not seen the pamphlet in question. It 
is said that great care is taken in the publication of the pamphlet and that it 
is not communicated except to sycophants. We also understand that the 
pamphlet does not bear the signature of Fazal Karim. That is to say, the 
pamphlet bas been issued under no man’s imprimatur as if the idea was to 
give people to understand that it was prepared under the orders of Govern- 
ment and that Government itself was compelling people to sign it. But we 
know that all this has proceeded from the sycophancy of some people. This 
is .unvecessarily creating suspicion in the minds of Musalmans against 
Government. We have also heard it said that poor maulavis are told that 
~ the request to sign has emanated from Gcvernment. ‘The object is that they 
may be terrified into signing the pamphlet. We warn the ulemas of Sind 
-pot to sign the pamphlet in question against their religion, faith and 
conscience nor to regard the document as one coming from Government. 
They should regard the men who.ask them to sign as sycopbants and flatly 
refuse to sign. These sycophants are inspired oy no other motive than that 
of self-seeking. Indeed the faith of ulemas is being exploited by interested 
‘people for. their own ends. Will our ulemss approve of this proceeding ? 
‘Surely not. I[t is hoped that our ulemas will give their honest opinion fear- 
Jessly and without regard for anybody. [In a subsequent issue dated the 
' 6th July the paper publishes an explanation to the effect that the prosecutions 
- mentioned above referred to private litigation between the Al-Hag and the 
! Aftab-t-Sind and not to any action by Government ; and it further states that 
- Goveinment are not concerned in the question of the Khaliphate.| 


69. We would not be surprised if liberal concessions should be granted 


s @ by the Allies with regard to the terms of settlement 
_ Indian Musalmans and with Turkey in consequence of the earnest and 
agg o Cl sq, continued efforts of Mr. Montagu, Lord Sinha and 
99nd July, slam (%), other British statesmen together with the repre- 
é sentatives of Indian Musalmans in London. His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, too, in reply to the Moslem Deputation 
that waited on him at the Taj Mahal Hotel, has assured us that His Majesty's 
Government'is giving its best consideration to this question. In view of 
‘this assurance and similar other circumstances the Muhammadans of India 
have every reason to hope for the most promising future for Turkey, and so 
‘It is in their interest that they should now remain quiet over that question. 


EDUCATION. 


70. A correspondent writing to the Kesart says that the monthly 
scholarships of Rs. 12 received by the students of the 
Complaints about the Poona Male Training College is quite inadequate 


k raed raining College at jn these abnormal times and suggests that they 
Kesari (109), 20nd should be raised to Rs. 16 at least.. He complains 


July “about the inadequate number of the privies and 
urinals in the _— and of the consequent terribly 
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insanitary condition of the same. He also- alleges that the College authorities 
behave indifferently towards the students and do not attend properly to their 
¢omplaints in the matter of unsatisfactory boarding arrangements owing to 
which they have sometimes to go without food. He further speaks of the 
rooms of the students not being ventilated and complains that though the 
college students are sufficiently grown up men, they are caned by way of 
punishment even in trifling matters. | 


71. A Conference of educational officers was held in Poona a’ few 

) days ago. ‘The schemes approved by them are not 

© Kesari (109), 22nd July. yet out but itis understood that Sanskrit is: to be 

omitted from the curriculum of Training: Colleges 

and that the standard of Algebra and Geometry will be reduced. If 

Sanskrit is boycotted, Marathi literature also will not be properly studied and 

understood. Similarly a knowledge of Algebra and Geometry is necessary 

for Mathematics. The excuse that these changes are suggested because 

ander the present curriculum the subject of methods of education cannot 

be sufficiently taught to the students is a lame one. We hope that educa- 

tional authorities will give up the idea of introducing these destructive 
reforms. | 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


72. Referring to the proposed joint drainage scheme for the Poona 
Municipality, the Suburban Municipality and the 
Poona City Municipality Poona Cantonment Committee, the. Lokasangraha 
and the new joint drainage expresses its apprehension that the execution of the 
gy 7 1 scheme as proposed would result in reducing the 
anh Sale a = @*); Poona Municipality to the bondage of the military 
authorities. It admits that Poona City is too poor 
to carry out its drainage scheme single-handed, but appeals to His Excellency 
the Governor not to rob it of its rights by holding out the bait of Goverament 
assistance and requests him to reconsider the matter in view of the recent 
resolution passed by the Poona Municipality. It would be an insult, it 
thinks, to the Municipality to ask its members to manage its affairs with 
enthusiasm while it is being subjected to pressure and bidden to do things 
which it does not approve. 


RAILWAYS. 


73. ‘‘ Elsewhere we publish a letter from a Barsi correspondent com- 
plaining of the treatment of third class passengers by 

Complaint against the the Barsi Light Railway Company. This Company 
Barsi light Railway has for long been in the habit of carrying third class 


regarding carrying passeN- passengers in cattle trucks and such other goods 
gers in cattle truks. 


Bombay Chronicle (1), W®8°BS on occasions of fairs, etc., when there is 


24th July. pressure on the traffic. But the Company charges | 


| full third class fares to all who are’ carried in this 
outrageous fashion. Men, women and children are all thrown in promiscuously 
in the open wagons in numbers invariably in excess of the limits of reasonable 
accommodation even in such a pandemonium, and have to manage to pass 
somehow three or four hours ofthe journey under an iron-sheeted roof which 
gets terribly warm in the noon-day sun. Hundreds of passengers, including 
children in arms, are carried in this manner and their sufferings are better 
imagined than described. The Company enjoys a monopoly of the traffic and 
this probably explains why the outcries of the pilgrims, the majority of whom 
are of the poorest class, and the complaints of the public have remained 
unheeded. We trust. our correspondent’s appeal to his Excellency the 
Governor to take a personal interest in this long-standing grievance of the 
pilgrims to Pandharpur and put an end to the scandal will not be in vain, 
though, it must be confessed, appeals to his Excellency’s predecessors in 
-office had failed to secure redress in this matter.” ) 
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oa e the necessity of having an Indian 


Vartamdn emphas 

_ > +f Administrator of the Bhavnagar State and ho 

e that His Excellency Sir George Lloyd will not 

to search for a capable Indian before he appoints a 

Kuropean to that post. The paper thinks that . 

_Sir Prabhashanker Pattani is quite fit and qualified 

th July; for the work and desires that in the interests of that 

iyo (74), State and its subjects he should be appointed its 

A -e-- Administrator. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed, too, considers. 

h July. it advisable to have an experienced Indian like 
Sir P. D. Pattani for the purpose but suggests that. 

is would be more in the interest of the State to have a representative Council, 

consisting both of popular as well as Durbari elements, for its administra- 

on. The Polstical Bhomiyo also approves of the idea of having a Council 

. for the purpose or in the alternative recommends Sir P. D. Pattani for the post 

Ber Lhe Akhbdr-e-Esldm, on the other hand, suggests the name of Khan Bahadur 

Ma Kadri for the post in viow of his valuable services in the Wadhwan State.] 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 


alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 


1. Commenting upon the speech made by Her Excellency Lady Lloyd 
at the opening of the Maternity Ward at Bijapur, 
.Comments on Her the Jdm-e-Jamshed remarks:—The speech will 


Excellency Lady Lloyd’s afford real satisfaction to the people, for they will 


speech at the opening of 
the Maternity Ward at realise that just as His Excellency the Governor 


Bijapur. has the interest of the people at heart, his noble 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (26), Consortalso takes deep interest in their happiness and 
Ist Aug. prosperity. ‘The people of this Presidency are 


delighted to hear from Her Excellency’s own lips 
that she has already taken up the question of the welfare of women and 
children. The scheme of the Surgeon-General for the development of the 
Presidency Nursing Association announced by Her Excellency at Bijapur 
will prove a blessing to the people. Since Lady Lloyd is personally interes- 
ted in the scheme we can hope for its early fruition. 


2. We trust that the principles for which the Great War was fought 

_ would be translated into action in India. His 

Comments on His Excellency the Governor also in the Peace celebration 
Excellency theGovernor’s meeting in Bombay upheld the same principles. 


“ren pode begga cele- We feel every now and then how much God has 


Lokasangraha (111), Obliged us by placing us under such a generous 
26th July. nation! But the experience we Indians are getting 
since the close of the war is quite the contrary. We 
have, therefore, to tell our great rulers to look after the matter and not to ruin 
their name. Government got the Rowlatt Act passed trampling Indian 
Opinion under foot without giving any time even to breathe after the close of 
the war. The Punjab agitated against the wicked measure and the people 
were rendered quite helpless by the proclamation of martial law against them. 
Their recognized leaders were placed on a level with wicked dacoits and their 
lives and reputation were decided to be not worth a cowrie. Their property 
was confiscated and leading journals in different provinces were terribly 
punisbed and made to deposit money. And all these things happened when 
we were very hopeful and expectant of a large instalment of Swardjya as 
Englishmen were satisfied with us for our services. Instead of getting any 
boon we were subjected to floggings and dog bites. How are the rayats to 
trust the British Government after all this? How are the rayats of India to 
think it to be true that God gave the victory in order that the rayats may 
erjoy happiness and liberty, however much His Excellency may dwell upon 
it? The question of the gift of Swardjya has remained in the distance; but 
to-day we have to suffer blows that are likely to take away our life. It is 
possible that a needless misunderstanding may prevail in the masses on 
account of the impression that the British bureaucracy is being prompted to 
do all these things because of the intoxication and pride caused by the victory 
gained over the Germans. We think it is not a good thing. 


3. In the course of its comments on His Excellency the Governor’s 
reply to the address of the Deccan Ryots’ Association 

His Excellency the the Vibhdkar writes:—‘‘ The reply shows that His 
Governor's ‘reply to the Hxcellency has not yet acquainted himself with the 


ar we Ryots’ Association 142] state of things in the presidency. We know 


or His Excellency has given ample proofs of the care 

Pi dag: yA seal a and close attention with which he has been studying 
- all the problems in the presidency and we are quite 

sure he will in time to come be convinced that the ryots have been doing all 
they can to help themselves for the spread of education.......... But in spite 
of all these strenuous efforts what is the percentage of literacy among them ? 
The figures show that it is absurdly low. Surely then something more than 
mere self-help is necessary to break this crust of illiteracy. In our opinion 
Government’s duty does not end with mere opening of schools and colleges, 
and some active stimulus is necessary to accelerate the progress of education. 
Government have given this stimulus in the case of Muhammadans and it is 
no fault if the ryots expect similar encouragement from Government....... In 
the interest of efficiency itself it is highly necessary that there should be a 
due admixture of the members of all castes in the employment of Government 
H 1—164 coN 
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C8 ; and. "this has been recognised by Government on many occasions. 
the general complaint is that the actual carrying out of this policy has 


often been neglected....... The percentage of literacy among Muhammadans 
- ig very low,-far lower than that of the Saraswat Brahmins, but still Muham- 


madans have been fortunate enough to secure so many as 15 posts of Deputy 
Collectorships while the Saraswat community with a percentage of literacy 
even higher than that of Brahmins has got only } posts. This shews that our 
Muhammadan brethren have been justly accorded a sympathetic and preferential 


treatment and there is nothing unjust and unnatural if the backward commu- 


nities desire to be treated similarly....... There is not at present an adequate 
number of agricultural schools and demonstration farms. In Central Division 
till now there was only one agricultural school and two more are going to be 
opened. Does this number of schools suffice for the whole of the Central 
Division? But what of the Southern Division? So far as we are aware 
there is only one agricultural schoo] at Devi Hosur in the Dharwar District. 
This too owes its birth to the munificent benefaction of a Lingayat gentle- 
man Rao Saheb Kurabgond. The demand of the Association, therefore, for 
more facilities of agricultural and industrial education is not only just but 
shows that it is inspired by a loftier ideal inasmuch as it touches the very 
cardinal point in the economic development of the whole country.” 


4. The Jdgaruk attacks the Kesarz for expressing its satisfaction with 
the reply given by His Excellency the Governor to 
Jdgaruk (45), 26th the address presented to him by the Deccan Ryots’ 
July; Din Mitra (102), Association and writes :—What consistency sdoes the 
30th July. Kesart find in the views and utterances of the 
Governor on whose advice to the backward people it 
comments with so much satisfaction? ‘This gentleman before being appointed 
to the post of Governor had declared in Parliament that the problem of 
communal representation, however unpalatable it might be to some members, 
would have to be faced. Butas soon as he became one of the subordinates 
of Mr. Montagu, who is avowedly hostile to the principle of communal repre- 
sentation, he quotes the Reforms Report of the latter while meeting the argu- 
ments of the leaders of the backward classes. What value are we, therefore, to 
attach to his advice? What can be the fitness of a gentleman to give advice 
who changes his views with the change of place? [The Din Mitra says that 
it is ridiculous to suppose that the Goverror who comes here across the seas 
and is here only for a few days can be better acquainted with the condition of 
the non-Brahmins than their leaders like Messrs. Latthe, Jadhav, etc. | 


5. “The address presented by the Deccan Ryots’ Association expressed 

the fears of the Association ‘that a right apprecia- 

Deccan Ryot (6), 24th tion of the peculiar conditions prevailing among us, 
July. so radically different from those in Europe, is very 
difficult for persons coming afresh’ from EHurope, 

but the Association hoped that His Excellency Sir George Lloyd’s knowledge of 
the Hast would enable him to take a right view of the situation in so far as 
it was affected by the appalling disparity between the conditions of a small 
caste standing at the top and the vast masses which form the population in 
the Deccan. ‘T'he reply vouchsafed by Sir George to the address of the 
Association must have belied the hopes. ‘ihe address laid particular stress 
on two points. The first was that owing to certain historical causes and the 


social structure of the Deccan, the non-Brahman Hindu castes have remained 


educationally backward and a stimulus was needed to bring these castes into 
line with the Brahmans........... ‘I am convinced’, said His Excellency, that 

“no obstacle whatever to their enjoying the educational facilities which Govern- 
ment provide for all alike’ exists in the case of the Marathas, Kunbis, etc. If 
by ‘obstacles’ Sir George meant obstacles created or recognised by the Govern- 
ment, he was perfectly right. Nobody has ever urged that obstacles of this 
type came in the way of the Marathas and similar backward communities. 
But does not His Excellency: see that as a matter of fact these communities are 
far behind the Brahmans in availing themselves of the educational facilities 
provided by Government for all alike 2 Whatever the causes of this fact may 
‘be, that it is a fact must be as clear as daylight. What then isthe remedy for 
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_-cellency the Governor's 
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this state of things? We believe the address was perfectly justified in asking 
the Government to offer as much stimulus as possible to these communities in 
order that they may educate themselves. In the case of Muhammadan 
education, the Government have distinctly admitted that they owe this duty 
to the backward sections of the public........... Instead of admitting the 
plain duty of Government in this connection, His E=zcellency contented 
himself by administering a piece of wholesome but uunecessary advice 
to the backward classes.......... We are thankful to everyone, much more to 
a person in the exalted position of His- Excellency for goading these com- 
munities on to more energetic work. But thé duty of the head of our local 
Government certainly does not end here. He must recognise that many 
of the Hindu Communities are so sunk in ignorance and poverty that no 
outside stimulus is too greatfor them. He must recognise that in several 
communities the percentage of literacy is so abysmally low that an appeal 
like the one which His Excellency made would never reach them at all. 
We do not complain against the advice given to the communities. But we 
emphatically protest against the silence cf His Excellency regarding the 
duties of Government in this matter, duties which are as paramount as any 
that the communities owe to themselves. His Excellency’s remarks 
with reference to the ‘ very one-sided view of the end and purpose of educa- 
tion’ of which he accused the deputation were also unjust. Who ever said 
that the only end and purpose of education was administrative or political ? 
We for one do not read the address to mean anything of the kind. When 
the occasion is to press the duties of Government on the attention of their 
head, is it any good to expatiate upon the other, even nobler, ends of 
education? The leaders of the backward classes fully know that education 
is more needed for their intellectual emancipation than for Government 
service. But the deputation must have obviously thought that an enumera- 
tion of the advantages of education in general was quite out of place in an 
address to the Governor. Were they not right? Kven His Excellency half- 
suspected that he was wrong in imputing to the deputation a one-sidedness 
which really was not theirs. We think there was no ground for any suspicion 
at all and the criticisms were therefore misleading and unjust. What His 
Excellency said regarding the question of communal electorates also betrays 
® misunderstanding of the situation. But as the question is now before the 
Select Committee, we would let the question where it is for the present.” 


6. ‘The very sympathetic reply, which His Excellency the Governor 
gave to the deputation of the All-India Maratha 
Comments on His Hx- [Teague at Poona, ought to make it clear to the 


reply to the All-Indis rank and file of the community that so far as His 


Maratha League Excellency’s Government are concerned, everything 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Possible will be done to press the just claims of the 
28th July. Marathas to recognition......... - In regard to the 


franchise question, however, much as the authorities 
and all sincere well-wishers of the Marathas would like the latter to be 
specially represented and in other ways helped forward, as a backward com- 
munity, the question, as Sir George pointed out, must be considered with an 


eye to the interests of the whole community. There are many other back- 


ward communities, and minority communities, within the fold of Hinduism, 
besides the Marathas, who may, with equal justice, lay claim to special 
communal representation. Government will not, in fairness, be able to deny 
to some of these at least, if not all of them, separate representation. Hence 
some other way, than through a separate communal electorate, will have to 
be found out to secure adequate representation of this prominent backward 
community in the council and local bodies.” 


7. ‘Sir George Lloyd’s tour in the southern districts of the Presidency, 
. though marred by ‘an incident in Belgaum which 
Comments on His Ex- ghould not have been allowed to happen, may be 


ren gt tage hy pronounced to be on the whole successful. The 


sriots of the Presidency,  !0Fmer tours of the heads of the province were 
Bombay Chronicle (1), enerally punctuated by amiable addresses and 
31st July courteous replies and ultimately ended in nothing 


definite. Sir George has sketched a braver policy 
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for himself and has struck out an altogether new line. He believes in 


seeing things for himself, that is, so far as his entourage will allow him to 
“gee. He has realized that local bodies would like to hear something definite 
in reply to their demands rather than an indulgence in vague platitudes or 
assurances. There is a welcome frankness in his replies which was not 


always. to be observed in the replies vouchsafed by former Governors. 


Specially Sir George Lloyd deserves the thanks of the public for his willing- 
ness to admit the faults and delays of Government. If some other satraps, 
who never admit that Government are in fault, were to cultivate the tone and 
policy of Sir George Lloyd,’ much of the existing embitterment would 
disappear of itself. Sir George has made a special note of the needs of the 
various districts he has visited and he has promised to see that the Departments 
will not go to sleep over the questions raised as they have a peculiar fondness 
for doing from times immemorial. We should like to impress upon His 
Excellency, however, that his continued vigilance will be necessary if the 
assurances given are to be fulfilled. The delay of Government in settling 
even small matters is proverbial. Since the advent of Sir George, there is 


_ no doubt a stir, but it remains to be seen that matters do not revert to the 


former state of inanition. There was a similarity in almost all the addresses 
presented and special aids and concessions were sought from Government. 

weeeee Lhe Belgaum Municipality was quite within its-rights in asking Govern- 
ment to raise their educational grant from one-half to two-thirds and it 
would not do to put off the municipalities on the plea that money is required 
for the development of education in the rural areas. Money must be spent 
in the rural areas—and no amount can be enough—but if ever the ideal of 
free and compulsory education is to be reached, the State should contribute. 
at last two-thirds of the expenditure in the urban areas. The responsibility, 
it is admitted by the State, is peculiarly its own and it is only working 
through the municipalities. It cannot be shirked by pleading more urgency 
in the rural areas. It may be questioned how far Sir George Lloyd was. 
justified in quoting the audit objections publicly in his reply to the 
Bijapur Municipality and castigating the latter on the matter. It does not 
appear from his remarks that explanations from the municipality were called 
for. It is no secret that the relations of the district authorities with 
the municipality were not very harmonious during the last triennium,. 
and Sir George would have done well to ascertain whether the municipality 
had anything to say inits defence. * Moreover, Sir George’s remarks had no 
point, as we understand there has been a change in the municipality since 
then.......... Replying to the address of the Dharwar District Local Board, 

Sir George Lloyd forecasted wider educational powers to be given to Boards 
generally. At present Local Boards are practically non-existent, so far as. 
education is concerned. Henceforward they will enjoy all the powers 
possessed by the municipalities.......... Incidentally Sir George remarked that 
Government’s policy as regards secondary education was to provide one model 
school in every district and leave further development to private effort. All that 
we can say is that Government’s policy is extremely mistaken and quite anti- 
quated and that it is high time it was changed and liberalised........... For the 
rest, we trust when Sir George returns to Poona he will deal sympathetically 
and, what is more, expeditiously, with the varicus questions raised by the 
different local bodies in the Southern Division.” 


8. The reply of His Excellency the Governor to the address presented 

by the District Local Board, Dharwar, gave 

og eis cones sympathetic consideration to the various questions 
(26), 30th and 31st July. pertaining to the development of the district. We 
hope His Excellency will do his best to give practical 
proofs of his determination to attend without any delay to the needs of the 


districts brought to his notice during his official tours. We hope Government 


will introduce the full measure of the elective element in the District 
Local Boards and do all in their power to extend the scope of primary 
education and place it in the hands of the District Local Boards. [The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed makes an appreciative reference to the speech made by 
the His Excellency Sir Lloyd George atthe opening of the new build- 
ing of the Social Club at Belgaum and adds:—The doors of European 
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clubs and gymkhanas are closed against Indians and these institutions are 
used exclusively by the European officials for their selfish pleasures, with the 
result that there are few opportunities for Indians and Huropeans to come 
into social relations with each other and to develop friendships. His Excel- 
lency has, therefore, emphasised the necessity of social clubs where Indians and 
Kuropeans may come iuvto contact with each other. In the Baroda State 
social clubs for the use of officials and the public are maintained in every 
Mahdi with the help of the Durbar. Why should not this example be 
copied in the Bombay Presidency ? In the subsequent issue the paper writes :— 
His Excellency’s utterances during his recent tours afford ample proof of his 
solicitude for the welfare of the people of this Presidency. It then refers to 
the address presented by the District Local Board, Dharwar, and hopes that 
Government will give sympathatic consideration to the question of the 
construction of feeder railways and the extension of technical education.| 


*9. “Sir George Lloyd has already established for himself a reputation 
for plain speaking. Lord Willingdon sof she ex- 
ample on a well-known occasion, for which he earned 
the unpoptlarity of the shrieking brotaoerhood of 
Bombay. As Sir George has shown by innumerable speeches and acts, he 
reckons pupularity with any section of the community rather cheap as coin- 
pared with the substantial coutribution he makes to the general welfara by patient 
inquiry, on the spot, into public grievances and offering counsel and consolation 
and promising redress where redress is called for....... ... Sir George Lloyd in 
undertaking these elaborate tours .so early in his regyume means business 
—strenuous, earnest business. He has taken more than one opportunity of 
making it known throughout the presidency how carefully he goes into the 
details of the topics touched upon in the addresses praseutel to him. He 
has also made it known that he can speak with candour tc people who 
approach him with unreasonable plaints. At the same time, he has made if 
abundantly clear that when he says he would look into a local matter on 
returning to headquarters, he means what he says. Again, we venture 
to affirm that in pursuing this policy, His Excellency is foilowing in the foot- | 
steps of the greatest and wisest of [Indian Goveruors.......... At the present 
rata of progress, His Excellency should be able to complete an all-round tour 
of the Presidency before half the term of his office is over. Pursuing this 
policy to its end, His Excellency should be au extremely lucky man to under- 
take a fresh series of tours throughout the Presidency during the second 
half of his regime, and note the progress that has bsen made in the attainment 
of the desired solution of the problems with which he had been confronted 


_ Bombay Review (new), 
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during his earlier tour. In this way Sir George Lloyd would be creating a 


record of sympathetic Governorship which would make his name remembered 
by the people in every part of the Bombay Presidency.” 


10. His Excellency the Governor in his speech on the Budget debate 
in the last session of the Bombay Legislative 
His Excellency on (Council said that it is not easy to get people to enter 
Indians’ aversion to indus- jndustrial and techuical colleges in India. We 
peti assure His Excellency that he has been incorrectly 
Praja Mitra and Parsi informed on the point. Itis a libel on the Indians 
(31), 28th July. that any one should have started such a false report. 
The truth is that there has been an insistent demand 
for industrial and technical edacation for a long time but their efforis in 
this direction have been frustrated by the enemies of Iadian progress either 
under one pretext or another. Iniians attach so much imporcance to indus- 
trial and commercial education that in absence of any facilities for it in 
India many youths are sent to foreign countries for acquiring it. We hope 
His Excelleacy will not fail to promote the cause ‘of commerce and industry 
in his Presidency as much as possible during his regime. 


11. The following occurs in an interview of Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar 
; ; who saled to England as one of a deputation :— 
The Punjab affairs and “ ‘ How, in your opinion, will the recent events in the 


the Reform Bill. Bel | eS eae velo 
Bombay~Ciwonicle—(2); - Punjab and the present: political stitution of the. 


 Qnd August. - country influence the progress of the actual proposals 


| of reform for India?’ I think, as even a stalwart 
nu 164—2 con , ) 3 : | 
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Moderate declared; they are more likely to accelerate rather than retard the 
_ disposition on the part at any rate of the British democracy to introduce 
reforms in India so as to allay the unrest and discontent which even the most 
hardened bureaucrat must admit have been aggravated by recent happening 
and policies. To the British public, they must afford, if only the facts are 
accurately and properly marshalled, the most conclusive proofs of the dead 
failure-of the bureaucracy in India not merely to understand the temper and 
the sentiments, the feelings and the aspirations of the people over whom they 
are set to rule, but also to discharge the elementary duties of British adminis- 
tration in maintaining peace and rendering equal justice to all in the changed 
political and social conditions which have come about not only in India but 
throughout the world. To the Indian people themselves, both in sore stricken 
Punjab and outside, the unheard of hardships, wrongs, injuries, pains, penalties 
and cruelties to which so may of our countrymen in the Punjab have been 
subjected, leaders and lowly men have conveyed one patent lesson, whether 
any reforms come or no reforms at all, that whatever the reforms that may 
come, they ought to be prefaced by a guarantee that such acts shall not be 
repeated in the name of any Government, bureaucratic or democratic, in this 
country. On this matter our deputations ought to speak with one voice, 
whatever be the particular constitutional device that may be adopted in this 
behalf—whether it be a declaration of rights as embodied in the Congress 


Resolution or the somewhat shadowy safeguards as set out in the Moderate 
Conference Resolution.” 


12. “It isa shame and a pity that the name of justice has been 
tarnished in the Punjab. The fact that the Martial 
Comments- on the JY,aw Tribunal rejected the very convincing and 
“— prosecutions. dispassionate statement of Lala Harkishen Lal that 
oung India (16), 2nd " | Aa ¥ i gs h ¢ 
Aug. as already appeared in Young India, is enough to 
make one blush with shame at the very name of 
justice. For it was in the name of justice that Lala Harkishen Lal and his 
co-accused were charged and convicted. ‘They were charged in order to 
vindicate Law and Justice. And in order to mete out stern justice, the 
learned mewbers of the Tribunal had to term the Honourable Mian Mahomed 
Shafi and others as liars, they had to consider the defence evidence including 
naturally the statement of Lala Harkishen Lal himself as worthless. Mian 
Muhammed Shafi was appointed a member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
council just after his having, according to the finding of the court, perjured 
himself before the Martial Law ‘Tribunal..........And who is Lala Harkishen 
Lal? He is a Barrister and a rich man..........Lala Harkishen Lal then was 
not a common criminal whose statement could be easily brushed aside. Were 
he an Englishman, his word would have been accepted as that of a gentleman. 
In Lala Harkishen Lal’s case his credentials were of no consequence to the 
judges. His defence was ‘worthless’..........The statement bears the im- 
press of truth about it. The facts set forth therein are capable of being con- 
clusively disproved if they are notfacts. Itis submitted that it was pre- 
posterous for the judges to dismiss the statements with the contempt that they 
did. The cases of Babu Kalinath Roy, Lala Radhakrishna and Mr. Jagannath 
are the finger-posts showing the way justice has gone in the Punjab since the 
Martial Law proceedings. Every document coming from that Province has 
gone to show that the gravest injustice has been done by the so-called tribunals 
of justice.. Rules of evidence have been set at naught. Reliable evidence 
has been ignored, and what might almost be called vindictive sentences 
have been pronounced. Lala Harkishen Lal’s statement reads like the story 
not of a prosecution but of a persecution. The public must have read with 
considerable relief the news that leave to appeal his been granted by the 
Privy Council in the very cases in which the Viceroy declined to suspend 
sentences of death. It is possible that the Privy Council may revise many 
of the judgments and may restore confidence, but in these cases the duty is 
obviously that of the Government of India. The Punjab judgments do not 
involve intricate points of law. He whoruns may read the long-drawn out 
table of abortions of justice in the Punjab judgments. Indeed many of the 
. gudgments can be easily set aside either by His Honour the. Lieut.-Governor 
. of Punjab or His Excellency the Viceroy. The Commission of Inquiry may 
. go into cases where the evidence is not clear, where issties involved are 
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intricate, but in all the cases that have loomed large before the public, it is 
the Governmental action alone wiich’can somewhat adequately meet the ends 
of justice. Many of the judgments are a political blunder and a political 


blunder can be set right only by political, that is Goveromental action.” 


13. “ All India—and for the matter of that, all true Britishers, taking 
genuine pride in the glorious traditions of their 
country—will be deeply thankful to Mr. Norton for 
his eloquent and courageous protest against the 
manner in which the Punjab situation has been 
handled—or rather mishandled—by the authorities 


Bombay Chronicle (1), 
380th July. 


and against the policy of the Government of India. He has rendered a 


distinct service to the country by drawing the attention of the civilised world 
at large to ‘the infringement upon acknowledged principles of right, the 
defiance of established canons of justice, the contemptuous disregard of 
public opinion, which protested, and in vain, against the deprivation of accused 
persons from their right of competent and unfettered self-defence.’ Unless 


something is done, as Mr. Norton says, to repair the wrong, the foundation 


of the faith of the people in British justice will stand in jeopardy of b3ing 
completely shaken. ‘The peril of Simla rule, as he illustrates it, has reached 
proportions which make all sincere well-wishers of the country and of the 
Empire despair of the future.’’ 


14. The officials who could not maintain order in their Provinces 
without having recourse to Martial Law must be 

The sentences on the punished. Instead of doing this, why should the 
Punjab leaders. popular leaders be punished with transportation for 
j cy) Bit Bhdie (0B, life? By all means punish those who created dis- 
30th July ’ turbances. But the Martial Law Commissioners 
alone know how the making of speeches in the 
Badshahi Mosque and the bringing about of unity between Hindus and 
Muhammadans with a view to getting the Rowlatt Law repealed amount to 
waging war against the King. In England lakhs of miners and other work- 
men go on strike and even create some disturbancés. But no one promulgates 
Martial Law there or firss upon them from aeroplanes. Even Sir Edward 
Carson’s threat to offer armed resistance is not considered unlawful. Why 
should then the Punjabi leaders, whose valuable assistance during the war 
has been acknowledged even by the Martial Law Commissioners, be considered 
to have waged war against the King when they only held meetings and 
advised people to suspend business? All our deputations in England should 
carry on in that country a strong agitation against the decisions of the 
Martial Law Commissioners. Lord Morley in his Recollections says :— 
* Excess of severity is not the path to order; on the contrary it is the path to 
the bomb’. Mr. Montagu should bear this in mind and cancel the sentences 
passed on the Punjab leaders. If he does not intervene the matter should be 
taken to the King-Emperor himself. [The Shri Shdhu says that the Martial 
Law Commissioners have disgraced British justice by sentencing the popular 
leaders to transportation for life in the absence of any evidence against them.|] 


15. Commenting on the conviction of one Jagannath in the Gujranwalla 
conspiracy case, Young India, in an. article 

Comments on the con- Signed by Mr. Gandhi, writes:—“He has been 
viction of one Jagannath sentenced by one of the Martial Law Tribunals 
in the Gujranwalla con- to transportation for life, with forfeiture of property, 
spiracy case, under section 121 of the Indian Penal Code, 7.e., for 
J daa India (16), 30th waging war against His Majesty. The facts of the 
=e case are lucidly set forth in his petition to be found 
elsewhere. It is addressed tv the Honourable Sir 

Kdward Maclagan, the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab. The reader will 
find also the judgment in the Gujranwalla case in respect of fifteen accused 
of whom Mr. Jagannath was one. ‘The following is the text in the judgment 
dealing with the case. ‘Jagannath, accused 10, had the notices convening 


the meeting of the 5th, printed in Lahore and was present at the meet- 


ing. He denies his presence at the meetings of the 12th and the 13th. 
But we have no hesitation in holding that he was present at both and that 
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fis defence is worthless. There is ample evidence to show that on the 
©. ¥4th April he took a very active part in having tho shops closed. We are 
 gatisfied of his guilt and convict him under section 121, Indian Penal Code.’ 
I submit that it was no crime on te accused’s part to have the notices conven- 
aay meeting of the 5th printed, nor to have been present at the meeting 
niess the notices or the meetings were of an incriminating character.......... 
The accused’s defence rested upon an alibi. He stated that he left Gujran- 
Bye a" walla on the 12th April by the 5 p.m. train ex route for Kathiawar where he 
a had a case. Now I admit that it is as easy to set up an alibi as it is difficult | 
aoe fo prove it. But anyone reading the petition can only come to one conlusion, 
viz., that the defence of alibi was completely established. ‘Mr. Jagannath 
produced local respectable witnesses to show that he had left Gujranwalla 
on the 12th. He applied for suhpenas to summon witnesses from Kathiawar 
to show that he was in Dhoraji on the 16th April. The Court rejecte1 the 
application, but granted interrogatories, put the accused, a poor man, to the 
expense of Rs. 250 for the expenses of the Commission, and yet, strange 
Ss as it may @ppear, pronounced judgment against the accused without waiting 
ee for the return of the Commission. He made an application for the stay of 
ee argumont till after the receipt of replies to interrogatories. The application 
was rejected. In a second application he urged that the court should ascer- 
tain by telegram the result of the interrogatories. Even that application 
was proved unavailing. The accused has rightly contended in the pstition 
that on this ground alone the conviction was illegal and ought to be set 
aside. The petition refers to the register of the F'owdar of Dhoraji seeing 
that he reached Dhoraji on the 16th April. The accused shows also by the 
examination of 10 independent witnesses that he was in Dhoraji on that 
date. Heshows further by extracts from Railway Time Tables that it 
takes 44 hours to reach Dhoraji from Delhi by the fastest train, and shows 
conclusively that it was physically impossible for him to be in Gujran- 
walla aftcr 6 p.m. on the 13th; though as a matter of fact he shows 
by other conclusive evidence that he left Gujranwalla on the 12th. He 
produces proceedings of Jethpur Court where he had his case in Kathiawar. 
There is therefore no ground whatsoever for keeping the accused in jail for a 
single moment. The accused on his own showing is ‘a petty shopkeeper at 
Gujranwalla, paying no income tax, being ignorant of Urdu as well as 
English and not possessed of any influence in a big town like Gujranwalla 
with a population of 30,000 persons. He being a man of humble position and 
status in life, with no education, has never taken part in politics, nor was he 
a member of the local district Congress Committee or any other political 
body or association’. The humbleness of his position makes the injustice all 
the more galling and makes it doubly incumbent onthe public to see that 
the meanest of the subjects of the King suffers no wrong. The decision of 
His Honour the Lieut.-Governor in the case of Lala Radha Krishna raises 
the hope that speedy justice will be done in this case. Bad as Babu Kalinath 
Roy’s and Lala Radha Krishna’s cases were, this, if possible, is worse in that 
“2 Martial Law Judges in their impatience, shall I say, to convict, declined to 
: wait for a return of the Commission they themselves had granted—a commis- 
me sion on whose return hung the liberty, and, might have been, even the life of 
the accused.” 


*16. ‘‘The Lahore and the Amritsar Conspiracy cases, the T'ribwne 
ee case, Pratdp case and the case of Lala Govardhan- 

Mahrdtta (9), 3rd Aug. dag have excited the keenest indignation of level- 
headed men in every province, and even an English barrister of repute like 
Mr. Norton has scathingly remarked that the sentences inflicted by the 
tribunals were ‘ brutal exhibitions of superior force unredesmed by one tinge 
.of judicial balance’. Not content with this he again said that they ‘ marked 
the ferocity of the Huns which no English judge would dare to emulate even 
against a German in England’. but the story of injustice is not yet ended, 
and through Young India, Mr. Gandhi has brought to light one more case— 
ce of Lala Jagannath—in which the Martial Law Tribunal has cast to the 
er winds all the common dictates of humanity and justice.......... The palpable 
aan ‘injustice in this case is simply monstrous. The Court itself, it seems, had 
no patience to wait for the evidence which was at its command, and was as if 
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in a hurry to convict the accused anyhow. The judges have even remarked 
that the defence evidence was ‘worthless’ before even seeing it! And yet 
such were the men to whom .was entrusted by Government the duty of 
imparting justice! Condemning a man unheard is the highest sin a 
judge can commit and yet even that sin was actually committed by the 
judges in this case! Was it then any wonder that there should have been a 
serious miscarriage of justice in such cases? Englishmen ought to be 
ashamed of such a state of things. We are sure they would not have 
tolerated it in their own country. British justice is humbled in the dust 
and English civilization stands crest-fallen before such monstrosities and, 
though the Tribunals have had the effrontery to commit them, yet we hope 
that the wrongs will be righted by the Government who, we hope, are in their 
hearts extremely anxious to keep the name of British justica unsullied and 
British civilization unstained. We know that they are between two fires; 
the duty of keeping the prestige of the British judges, and the duty of doing 
justice to those to whom it is denied by those judges. Their actions in 
reducing the sentences of Babu Kalinath Roy and Lala Radha Krishna to 
three and two months respectively betray their regard for both. They must, 
however, know that these commutations do not mean full justice. Whatever 
is done to keep up the prestige detracts so mach from their duty of doing full 
justice ; and we, therefore, appeal to Government to do justice and let go the 
prestige of those who could not themselves keep it.”’ 


17. The detailed information regarding the reckless way in which the 
Martial Law Commission has behaved itself would 
The reduction of the Create disgust in the mind of any one. We are 
Punjab sentences by the thankful to Government for showing clemency and 
local Government. materially reducing the sentence on Lala Radha 
Kesari (109}, 29th July; Kishen. But what of the murder of the principle 
eres (111), 28th of justice? The special court passes terrible senten- 
oe ces for trifling and innocent articles or for articles 
which have been perverted by omissions, while Govern- 
ment reduces the sentences down to the point of entire remission. Is this 
justice or a farce of justice? In what sense is the special court competent to 
do justice whose sentences are considered to be inhuman by the higher 
authorities ? Why should there not be appeals from a Court whose decisions 
are exposed every moment? The Privy Council ‘has admitted some appeals. 
But as it is not possible for all the accused to appeal to the Privy Council, 
arrangements should be made for appeals in India. [The Lokasangraha 
writes :—It was but merely ridiculing justice’ to sentence Lala Radha 
Kishenlal. He should have been released and compensated, but in these 
days of empty talk and hypocracy, it should be considered a great good 
fortune that from eighteen months the sentence has been reduced to two. 
Many persons as innocent as Kalinath Roy and Lala Radha Kishenlal, but 
obscure, must be rotting in the Punjab jails without any redress !| 


*18. “The decision of the Privy Council to grant special leave to appeal 
to Messrs. Bugga and Ratanchand and some 20 
Comments on the others must have caused real consternation in the 
decision of the Privy Government circles. Before these cases were heard 
Coane: to hacated pppoe by the Privy Council, and before Mr. Montagu’s cable 
Po =! ab Mili less was received, the Government were peremptorily 
ee refusing all supplications from even respected 
Mahrdtta (9), 8rd Aug. individuals for staying the execution of the death 
sentences in the cases. of those who were awarded 
capital punishments by the Martial Law Commissioners. In one case, 
that of the Poona Deccan Sabha, they showed quite indecent hurry by refusing 
even to understand the purport of the telegram. That their action in refusing 
to stay the execution of the capital sentences was unjust has now been fully 
exposed by the decision of the Privy Council, and we are sure the penitent 
Government must now be in secret mourning for those eighteen who have been 
executed before the decision. Mourn they may for them, but how can they 
now unction the wounded souls of their dependents, who could haVe, somehow 
or the other, secured the ear of the Privy Council, and. perhaps got them 
u 164—8 con 
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‘or their sentences reduced and altered? The appeals to Govern- 


‘ment for staying the executions were coming from famous lawyers, such as 

‘the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru, and from institutions which knew what 
- they were about, and it would have been far wiser and safer had the Govern- 
- meéntrelied upon the wisdom of the many competent lawyers than the few they 
possess. The result of their implicit faith in the competence of their own men 


has now been the premature executions of lives which perhaps could have 
deen spared. No blunder could have been graver than this, and we hope the 
Government of India will fully explain their action and satisfy the public 


_¢onscience in this matter. Without that, an ugly suspicion that the respon- 


sibility for premature executions lies upon them will be haunting the public 
‘mind for long, and quite justifiably too.” 


19. The Sdnj Vartamdn is highly elated at the decision given by Lord 
we Haldane, the President of the Judicial Committee 
99th Fal artamdn (89), of the Privy Council, for the revision of certain 
7 criminal cases in the Punjab expressly wita a view to 
avoiding the possibility of injustice being done to anyone. ‘I'he paper regards 
the decision as an index to the purity of British justice and thanks Lord 
Haldane for his strict adherence to it on behalf of India. 


*20. “According to a further cable from London the Privy Council has 
ie granted leave of appeal to twenty-one Indians con- 
r ~~ (20), 3rd Aug., Viceted by the Court Martial at Lahore in connection 
ca Ape with the riot at Amritsar on 10th April........... This 
exhibition of a scrupulous sense of justice and humanity on the part of the 
Privy Council will go far towards relieving the public mind from painful 
anxiety and inspiring them with confidence, whatevor the ultimate decision 
may be inthe various cases submitted to Their Lordships’ scrutiny. It should 
be borne in mind that the decisions of the Martial Law Tribunals are not 
open to appeal to the Privy Council on questions of fact. That is a serious 
drawback. But they are open to revision on questions of law, and petitions 
have been granted on grounds which raise grave questions of law.” 


21. Referring to the orders issued by Lieutenant-Colonel C. G. Hodgson, 
Military Commander of Yellapur, requiring gazetted 

Comments on the order officers to be saluted or the road, the Dnydn Prakdsh 
about saluting gazetted gays :—Anyone will aamit that the authorities should 
officers by the public be duly respected. But it will not be desirable or 


ears ae, Sago Yellapas proper to use such compulsion. The officer does not 


Punjab. seem to have considered how very insulting his 
Dnydn Prakdsh (42), Orders were to Indians But Military law and 
31st July. consideration are foreign to each other. People 


must have found a difficultytco recognise gazetted 
officers as the latter have no label to distinguish them. Therefore the people 
of Yellapur must have had to salute any Huropean they met. 


22. .The Kesari expresses gratification at the acquittal of Lala Shankerlal 
of Delhi and says that the case illustrates how he 


Comments on the ac- was brought into difficulties by the police. It 
aparg WR aa Shankat- remarks that he would have been sent to the Anda- 


Kesari (109), 2th July, ™mans if the case had been tried in Lahore and 
ye y* Amritsar and that he was acquitted because Mr. Currie 


had not suppressed his sense of justice, and it thanks Barristers Das and 
Abhyankar for conducting the case free. 


23. “ The iunjab shooting case has ended in the acquittal of Lieutenant 
Plunkett, who was charged under section 304A of 


Comments on the the Indian Penal Code with causing th death of 
we <5 ng the death o 
“sgt Bs bs prem Khuda Bux, a fruit seller, by shooting........... The 


shooting one Khuda Bux. accused’s counsel pleaded justification in view of the 


Bombay Chronicle (1), Situation and the drastic military orders. We 
80th and 31st July. cannot help feeling, however, that there has been a 


| | serious miscarriage.of justice in this case. The 
orders of the higher authorities, it was admitted, were meant to be acted 
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upon in defence and they could not be pleaded in justification of the reckless 
use of firearms. Here the military officer was not acting in his or anybody 


else’s defence.......... There is no mention, in the course of the evidence, of: 


the crowd making any demonstration. It was only a question of making 
eighty passengers who had got into the train somehow to get down. We 
cannot but say that the defonce has failed in its plea of justification.......... 
Major Sanders said in his evidence that an officer could use bis discretion 
even to the extent of shooting in case of disobedience. The civil authorities 
do not seem to accept this view ; otherwise there would not have been any 
necessity of instituting proceedings against Lieutenant Plunkett. What the 
public is entitled to know is: were the passengers told that if they did not 
get down and leave the platform, they would be liable to be shot down? 
Were they warned of the punishment in store for them if they did not 
obey ? Was there such wilful disobedience on the part of Khuda Bux as to 
necessitate the use of firearms ?...... . Altogether the case and the verdict 
make sad and bitter reading. There has obviously been a deplorable 
failure of justice and the whole affair presents a painful contrast to the 
way in which justice has been administered—or rather travestied—in the 
recent Punjab cases. ‘This is not the first time that a Kuropean charged 
with causing the death of an Indian has been acquitted by a court of justice 
in this country. But the people of India whose hearts are sore at the 
sentences passed by the Martial Law Commissions—and one of them, it will 
be recalled, sentenced not less than six persons to death for brutally assaulting 
an Hnelish missionary lady who was some days after the assault able to 
sail for Kngland—will have reason to feel the pain of the contrast which such 
miscarriages of justice as that revealed in the Plunkett acquittal present, 
the more keenly the longer the Punj&ib wrong remains unredressed.’’......... 
[The paper writes in its next issue :—‘' The Associated Press report of Justice 
Broadway's summing-up and charge to the jury in the Havelian shooting 
case, which we publish in another column, reveal the miscarriage of justice 
in the case in a very serious light. Of course, when there is racial spirit 
imported into the matter, it is perhaps almost ho eless to expect justice to be 
done. But the presiding judge’s summing-up ho charge to the jury contain 
one or two extraordinary admissions, which go to render the verdict not above 
challenge. First of all there is the extreme youth of the accused, who was 
only 19! Justice Broadway urged the jury to consider this tender age of the 
prisoner as well as his ‘inexperience’. And ‘yet this inexperienced youth 
was entrusted with a responsibility which extended even to the use of arms, 
according to secret orders conveyed to him! ‘Though martial law was not 
yet in existence, the presumption in the youth’s mind that it might be 
existing has been urged i in his defence. So itis not really Lieutenant Plunkett, 
who is to be blamed for the tragedy, but those who placed an inexperienced 
youth like him in possession of martial law powers in advance of the time. 
Two other damaging admissions are made: first, that there was no unlawful 
assembly of any sort at the time and the other that no post-mortem examina- 
tion was held over the body of Khuda Buksh. Do these two facts enhance 
public confidence in the verdict of the jury ae 


*24. “ During the recent disturbances in the Punjab an English lady 
was only assaulted (not killed) by some infuriated 
Mahrdtta (9), 3rd Au men at Amritsar ina moment pe Prien and 
seven of them were sentenced to be hanged by the Martial Law Tribunal ! 
An English officer, Lieutenant Plunkett, negligently killed a fruit-seller, 
Khudabux, and he was declared not guilty by a jury of his own countrymen, 
and was acquitted! No sadder contrast than this can be found in the present 
times.......... The case was tried before a Kuropean jury and it is true that 
the judge was powerless against their unanimous verdict. But juries in such 
cases are aS unreliable as a broken reed. The long record of their decisions 
in cases against Europeans has undermined public faith in them. Instances 
can be quoted where even Englishmen of high authority and standing have 


admitted that the juries have prevented justice being done in such cases. 


In this case we fear all the facts have not been considered, and justice has 
not been done.” 
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+25." ‘Tt has almost become.a practice, when an Indian meets his death 
at the hands of a EHuropean, either to acquit the 
¢ sis Prakdsh (41), latter or to award him very light punishment on the 
80th uly. ground that the offence was not meditated and that - 
| the killing was accidental. A Huropean can claim a 
jury of his compatriots. An Iadian, however, is denied the same privilege on 
the ground of possible miscarriage of justice. It is only natural that this 
partiality should engender a belief among Indians that Europeans do not 
attach any value to their lives. The Leader is quite right in saying that 
since the establishment of British rule in India there is hardly an instance of 
a European being hanged for the murder of an Indian. In the Amritsar riots 
&® missionary woman was assaulted but recovered sufficiently to go to England. 
However the accused in the case were sentenced to ba hanged! ‘The station 
Master of Havelian stated in his deposition that Lieutenant Plunkett chased 
Khuda Baksh while he was about to go out of the station and murdered tha 
poor fellow by repeatedly firing at him. The jury’s verdict, therefore, that 
the death was accidental and was due to the strict orders issued by the 
superior authorities is painfully surprising. Should not the accused in the 
Amritsar assult case also have been acquitted on the ground that it was 
inevitable that a woman should be unintentionally maltreated when the whole 
populace had become excited ? 


26. There is no provision in the Indian Penal Code for the exemption 
Shri Venkateshwar (82) of Huropeans from the sentence of death or trans- 
Ist Aug > portation for the offence of killing Indians. The 
; law is applicable equally to Europeans and Indians. 
But if has been our experience that a jury consisting of Huropeans has 
never pronounced any Europeans guilty of murdering an Indian. In fact so 
far no European has been sentenced to death or even transportion for taking 
the life of an Indian. [The paper then refers to the acquittal of Lieut. 
Plunkett and the severe sentences pronounced by the Martial Law Tribunals 
in the Punjab and particularly to the sentence of death pronounced on six 
persons for causing hurt to a Huropean lady and adds :—[Every right-minded 
European should consider the effect of such different views taken by the 
law courts for similar offences and they should recognise the necessity of 
putting an end to such inequility of treatment. | 


27. Writing on the allpged travesty of criminal justice in India, the 
NT ae Gujarat. writes:—The Black Act has not yet come 

_ Deteriorationofcriminal jnto operation and the usual criminal laws are 
yee «rae o74, enforced in the districts. Still there the Police 
uly oe pounce upon the people under the pretext of investi- 

‘ gating private complaints and compel peaceful and 
respectable citizens to vacate their homes without allowing them to take 
their meals or getting water poured on their kitchen fires if the dinner is 
being prepared. A cradle or milk is not allowed to be taken out for 
the use of children, and women are not even allowed to take their 
wearing apparel, bedding, etc., with them and people are harassed in the 
hurry to get the houses sealed. The officials are never botiered with 
the thought as to what happens to these numerous people when thrown on the 
streets. But such things continue to happen in the villages when the 
District officials who are not in touch with the people tour about with their 
eyes closed. Why should these officials take the trouble to supervise their 
subordinates or to improve them? A keen observer is bound to say that the 
methods used for investigating criminal offences. are old and out of date and 
there is no semblance of sense in them. Asa general rule intimidation and 
force are used to get statements and evidence, and these are submitted in the 

_ courts of law; andthen commence the farcical scenes of denying the state- 
ments made before the Police. The Magistrates never care to inquire as 
to how the Police get statements and evidence incriminating the accused 
and why the accused never plead not guilty. Neither do they inquire 
as to whether the police make any inquiries into such a plea or why 
iti is not placed before the court. What is the duty of the Police? Is it 
to be an interested party or to investigate the truth and to help the 
cause of justice? Can truth be found out by merely representing one 
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side of the question? But in fact this is what happens. If sush things 
are not done there would be no ground for adding the “ artistic touches” which 
have been commented upon in the judgment on the Ahmedabad riot case, 
Mr. Norton has recently exposed the rorten side of the Judicial Departmont 
in its higher branches; but the farces enacted in the lower courts in the name 
of justice are almost similar in nature. A Commission should be appointed 
to suggest means for the improvement of the administration of criminal 
justice in the districts. 


"28. “A recent telegram states: ‘Of seven Canadians indicted in 
-_. connection with the death of Station Sergeant Green 
_ What istreasoninIndia at Kpsom on June 16th, two have been discharged 
a ie treason in En- ond five convicted of unlawfully and riotously 
‘Make dtta (9), 8rd Aue assembling together, and sentenced to twelve months’ 
: ° jmprisonmenf without hard labour.’ This tale of the 
Epsom riots by Canadians in England runs somewhat parallel to that of the 
riots at Ahmedabad and Amritsar, and yet the punishments of the Canadians, 
who have actually killed an English sergeant, are exceedingly milder than 
those inflicted on the poor Indians! A few of them have only got 
12 months’ simple imprisonment, but in India the rioters were chargsd with 
‘ waging war’ and were sentenced to transportation for lifa! A few of them 
who were not tried by the Martial Law Tribunals got less severe 
penalties but none, we think, got so lightly off as the Canadian soldiers did. 
Are not Indians then justified in saying that the English ideal of justice is 
different in India from that in England ? v (Elsewhere the paper writes :— 
“In the Lahore conspiracy case the prosecution relied much upon what it 
called the ‘ dictating of terms’ to the Government authorities by the Lahore 
leaders to prove that they, like the enemies of the King-Emperor, were 
‘waging war’ with His Majesty. But curiously enough the highest repre- 
sentatives of the same British Government in England, namely, the Cabinet 
ministers, are, even to-day, entering into negotiations with the mine-workers’ 
leaders, and the latter are actually ‘dictating terms’ to His Majesty’s 
ministers! Yet it is not styled as ‘Waging War’ with His Majesty! And 
although there are hartals, even now organised and maintained in Kngland by 
efficient and powerful organisations, they are not considered as revolutionary 
bodies or inimical organisations! In the Lahore case, the criminality of the 
means used consisted, ‘in the hartal having been organis:d and continued, 
and langharkhanas having been opened during its continuance, and meetings 
having been held during the time’. All these things are at present, in broad 
daylight, occurring before the Government’ s eyes in England and vet nothing 
is deemed criminal in all these means! The leaders of the miners’ organisa- 
tions are safe and sound and free, but innocent Indian leaders are, by a sheer 
travesty of justice, sentenced to transportation for life and forfeiture of all 
their property! But we are all equal before the law!” 


29. Commenting on Sir Edward Carson’s recent spsech on Home Rule, 
Young India writes :—“‘ England has at least the 

Contrast between the good sense not to disturb the hornets’ nest by 
consequences of political grraioning Sir Edward Carson........... Sir Edward 


eee mg oe ting- Carson’s speech was not illegal, but Lala Harkishen 


Young India (16), 30th Lal's and others’ participation in meetings held to 
July. protest against an iniquitous legislation was not only 
illegal but amounted to a‘ cons piracy’. Thespeeches 
against the Rowlatt Act were all part of a wicked ‘conspiracy’. While Sir 
Edward’s rebellious affronts are rewarded with a seat in the Cabinet. lawyers 
signing the Satyagraha pledge here are asked to show cause why they should 
not be disbarred. Kvidently a different code of law and morality is observed 
in India from that in England !” 


380. In a valedictory articleon the departure for England of Sir Sankaran 
Nair and others the Bombay Chronicle writes :—“ The 
Reflections on the politi- great fight now is not so much for reforms here and 


cal situation in India. 
Bombay Chronicle (1), there, but for the securing of the freedom of the 


Ond Aug. people from arbitrary arrests, unfair trials and terrible 


sentences. And after all, the reforms that. come are 
nH 164—4 con | 
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"~~ gob likely to satisfy the country. There is no time to rest on ouroars. The 
~~~ »*#KRanjib tragedy is a revelation of our political impotence and now we know 
~. * ¢hat mere institutional changes are valueless till they are complete or till they 
gre accompanied by secure rules of the liberty of the subject. We have -to 
prepare for fuller reforms from now. The leaders who sail to-day have 
dominating their mind something greater than structural reforms of Govern- 
ate - ment. They are sick with the miscarriages of justice which have taken place 
as under the British Flag. For these appalling events, there have been no 
‘ae justifications except the suggestion of Mr. Norton—already whispered amongst 
people—that they constituted a lesson regarding the sacrosanctity and 
personal awe which should by theory surround the Kuropean in India. Ifit is 
true, it is a fantastic effort and the chimerical tales of the Martial Law judg- 
ments serve only to deepen the failure of attempting to excite abnormal awe 
by terrible exercise of power. It is an experiment discredited as foolish and 
cruel in the school-room and cannot be well sublimated into a successful rule 
of statesmanship. However that may be, we look only to the aspect of justice 
and not of hideous didacticism. And from that standpoint, the party of 
Indians leaving to-day can press for justice and also for the fundamental 
statutory stipulation that Indians should not be liable to the usages of the 
Punjab.” | 


a? 31. ‘We donot know what the admirers and devotees of Mahatma 
ee Gandhi have to say to the latest manifesto issued by 
a Comments on the sus- him regarding the Satyagraha campaign, but to us 
tr. Gu + ae mt by it marks the culminating stage of the stupendous 
* sare 4), folly and Himalayan blunders to which the Mahatma 
im (weekly), 27th July, Eng. committed himself when he started the so-called 
ee cols. Satyagraha campaign against the Rowlatt Act......... 
The means adopted by Mr. Gandhi, however, were 
not suited to the circumstances nor to this country and that they were 
; followed by one of the greatest disasters was not a matter of surprise when 
e it is realised that the doctrine of Civil Disobedience as inculcated by the 
Ep Satyagraha campaign meant the subversion of all Civil government, and an 
oS end of all Civil authority, two things which are the mainstay and prop of all 
a the societies in the world........... All have heaved asigh of relief that the 
:. initiation of the new Satyayraha campaign hs proved stillborn, for surely 
we cannot forget as yet the ruinous consequences of the folly which dictated 
the first campaign. No Government in “the world can tolerate a campaign 
’ which is intended to strike at the very roots of its authority nor can be found 
any people on the face of the earth who can exercise the God-like patience 
and forbearance and those superhuman virtues which are required to make 
the Satyagraha campaign successful. Mr. Gandhi erred in underestimating 
the strength of the Government and in overestimating the strength of his 
countrymen and we trust that even if he launches on a similar campaign 
in future our countrymen will think twice before they follow blindly the 
precepts and the teachings of one who has shown himself to be singularly 
devoid of all the characteristics which go to make a leader of men like 
io a Pherozeshah Mehta or a Lloyd George or an eminent statesman like 
_ Mr. Gokhale.” ; 
Be 82. ‘‘ Weare convinced on perusing the reasons which induced 
Mr. Gandhi to suspend the Satyagraha movement 
sii Joly Patrska (4), that he should let it alone in future and should not 
Jaunch himself and others into difficulties. The 
people of India, as Mr. Gandhi admits, have not the power to make it a 
success and its revival will not fail to have the most Undesirable consequences. 
On the other hand his swadesht movement, childish though it appears 
to be, will prove beneficial to the country. Mr. Gandhi’s movement will 
never be able to hold its own against foreign mills and it is a moot point 
ce whether if should aim at competing with swadesht mills. However we do 
_-.. * ‘want a swadeshi movement of a keen type. We want people solely devoted 
eae ~ tothe cause of swadeshi to move from place to’ place and create an awakening 
among the people. We think Mr. Gandhi will achieve great public good 
if he will undertake this task and will not make the people uneasy. by riding 


\ 


his hobby-horse of Satyagraha, and also if he will not puzzle the people by 


declaring that he has decided to re-start the Satyagraha movement ani then 
taking back his word. 


83. Itis true the various disturbances took place after the commence- 
ment of the Satyagraha movement; and they may 
The Rowlatt Legisla- perhaps be the result of the excitement among the 
age and not pairerces ignorant masses in consequence of Mr. Gandhi’s 
dag rag Sa evar reported arrest; but thereby the Satyagraha move- 
Anavil Sevak (60), 31st ment cannot be held responsible for the disturbances. 
May and 30th June. Still, however, if the Satyagraha movement may be 
blamed therefor it is not wrong to say that the 
Rowlatt Bills are the cause of those lamentable disturbances, as Mr. Gandhi 
was obliged to launch that movement only on account of the Rowlatt Bills. 
There should be an impartial inquiry in order to ascertain this fact. If this 
matter is investigated by a commission, in which the honest leaders of the 
public are included, it will at once be clear that Saiyagraha is simply a 
nominal cause of the disturbances, and that there are many other causes 
of the discontent and unrest amongst the public. The people are 
vexed by famine and high prices and are harassed by the repressive 
policy of Government. They are terrified by influenza, plague, cholera, etc. 
Is it not likely that in these circumstances the ignorant should resort to evil 
courses? If anything is to blame for the disturbances it is the cause of 
Satyagraha—the Kowlatt Bills. If they are withdrawn, the Satyagraha move- 
ment will automatically cease to exist. That is the one thing to be 
done in the interest of both the rulers and the ruled. But Mr. Montagu 
too has in this matter thought fit to defend the officials and uphold 
their prestige! The wonder is that he does not care so much to satisfy 
the people as he does tv satisfy the officials. How can the people 
then believe that his motive of putting India on the path of self- 
eovernment is pure and sincere? ‘The British Government claims to be the 
champion of the liberties of the people; the British policy includes the 
principle of respecting the public opinion. If then the officials of such a 
British Government trample on the public opinion in passing the Rowlatt 
Acts, what thoughtful and just man will support that action of theirs? 
It is for this reason that the public have been vehemently protesting against 
them and the truth-loving public of Kngland too have accepted the propriety 
of their protest.. Why not, then, restore peace by repealing the Act which 
has created bitter feelings between Government and the people and which is 
strongly resented by the latter ? 


34. Commenting on the manifesto published by the present incumbent of 
the shrine of Baba Farid-Uddin Ganj-i-Shakar, in 
The Musalmans are the Paujid, with regard to the unobjectionable 


beginning to understand ¢haractor of the Rowlatt Act, the Akhbdr-e-Isldm 
the real character of the 


Se SOT writes :—We cannot but express gratification at the 
Akhbdr-e-I s 1d m (59), {act that the eyes of the thoughtful members of the 
81st July. Muslim community have been opened by what the 


Muslim leaders and other Musalmans had to suffer 
in the last disturbances, which were the direct result of the Satyagraha move- 
ment. ‘The publisher of this manifesto has indeed rendered a valuable service 
to the Muhammadan community by disseminating truth with regard to the 
real nature and character of the Rowlatt Act. 


39. At present the people are in a state of panic and the same is the 
state of the bureaucracy. In former days, when 
The panic-stricken there was good-will between the people and the 


serra : and the bureaucracy, both were at ease; but now it seems 
resent unrest. ; . } 
Anavil Sevak (60), 3ist the days of ease and quiet are gone. In such a 


: frightful atmosphere even good and innocent men 
oe Mee Becta h ba-o among the people have often to come into trouble with- 
outany fault of theirs. In the present state it is difficult to say how long the 
reputation of a respectable man will remain safe. Any wicked man can bring 
even the most innocent man into difficulty, if he so wills. The cause of all 


this is nothing but the panic-stricken state of the bureaucracy. Any report, 
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; taken in consequence of such a report, inflict hardship on an innocent 


“man. The principle of law is that 99 criminals may escape punishment 
- but one innocent man should not be wrongly punished. In the pressnt 


panic-stricken state this principle is not respected at all, and so at each and 


‘ every step this principle of justice is violated. It is in the interests of the 


people as well as Government that such a state of affairs should soon come 
to an end. It will not be possible to effect it by a repressive policy or by 
Martial Law. It may bring temporary peace, but it is difficult to imagine 
what would be the consequences if the discontent constantly rankling in the 
minds of the people should burst forth with redoubled force. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the grievances of the public should be sympathetically attended 
to and their just aspirations satisfied. . 


36. There are many drawbacks as well as good points in the British 
rule in India. But for argument’s sake we way 
The bureaucracy ought grant that there are no good points but there are 
to beware of all self- 9]) drawbacks in it; still, however, we fail to compre- 
pe sycophants. hend how a handful of Englishmen can harm such 
navel Sevak (60), 31st b; t Tf therefore. th i 
May and 30th June. a big country. If, therefore, there are any draw- 
backs, we cannot blame the Englishmen aloue for 
them. For until some one of us should serve as a handle, even a steel axe 
(in the form of Englishmen) cannot do anything. It is to ba deplored that 
in this country there is no scarcity of selfish butchers who would kill a buffalo 
in order to have a leather strap. Moreover, as Mahatma Gandhi once 
observed, there being more a reign of terror than a reign of the British 
in this country, the number of cowards has increased. What else can 
such selfish cowardly sycophants be except being traitors to the country ? 
These people poison the ears of the British officials in order to accomplish 
their self-interest. We regret to say that the majority of the present officials 
also allow themselves to be misled by such rascals in disguise; or else they 
have to depend on the reports of the C. I. D. or the police. If the officials 
would personally enquire into the case of a man, who has been reported against 
by the police or any other rascal in disguise, and if they would freely mix 
with the public, much of the public distrust and dislike towards them would 
disappear. The selfish sycophants, who accomplish their self-interest by 
damaging the cause of their own country and countrymen, shall have to answer 
for it before God and their children too have to suffer for those sins. We may 
also tell the officials that the rogues who flatter them today will flatter 
somebody else tomorrow if thereby they can serve their selfish purpose. If 
these selfish cowardly sycophants, the so-called loyalists who are traitors to 
their own country cease to exist in this country much of the friction between 
the rulers and the ruled would disappear. ‘T'o accomplish this lies in the 
hands of our own countrymen; they should be exposed whenever they are 
met with. [In another article the paper writes:—The bureaucracy in this 
country have created a class of title-holders, land-holders, pensioners, inam- 
dars and Government servants who keep themselves aloof from other people 
as if they were untouchables. ‘I'hey hesitate and refuse to co-operate with 
other people even in a charitable or benevolent activity. These people are 
time and again warned by the bureaucracy that they must keep aloof from 
all patriots as if they were traitors. | ; 


37. There have been many advantages such as Railways, Post Offices, 

i etc., to India under the British rule. Certain faci- 

_ British rule has brought Jities, which were nowhere iu the world available 

geben ape i. a the 13th and 14th century, have now become 
May and 80th June’ Vailable to the worli—and similarly thoy have 
become available to India toc. Still, however, for 

all the facilities that are now available to India it might do if we gave credit 
to the British Government, as we have obtained all those facilities through 
them. Side by side with the advantages that we have got from the British 
Government, we must also mention matters in which we have to suffer 


(under them). We can get some useful information if we compare the 


“state of the poorest man of the Mogul period with that of the poorest man 


‘ 
4 
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of the present time. In the pre-British days a labourer could buy 8 to 10 
maunds of grain with his monthly earnings whereas at present he can 
buy from 3 to 5 maunds with the earnings of the same period. It is 

said that as the commodities of one country can freely go to other 

countries by sea at present, the prices of all commodities have naturally 

gone up. Whatever that may be, it is certain that owing to the coming 
of the western nations in this country, there has been a decrease in the 

quantity of food available to the people here. We cannot blame any nation 

for this ; if anything is to blame forit, it is the new era; for no particular 

individual is the cause of it. But now we wish to refer to an important 

matter, the cause of which are certain individuals. The sin of the harm done 

to us, or, in short, of reducing us to a condition of starvation, can be on 

nobody else but some short-sighted officials. Everybody knows that in 

former times a piece of land was set apart in every village as pasturage 

for cattle. The villages have been ruined by the sale of these pasturage 

lands. This mistake is not capable of easy rectification and it is for that very 

reason that our villages have to suffer exceedingly for the actions of some 

short-sighted officials. On the whole therefore the conclusion is that we were 

better off in former times when we got sufficient food though there were 

no railway facilities, than now when we have got railway facilities and 

, have to underfeed ourselves and consequently lose our vitality. Tyranny in the 

name of religion, the Pindharee scourge and ignorance as to what is passing in 

the world, these are more acceptable than this state of starvation. 


38. “Great play is made in certain quarters with some impertinent 
statements containeg in the judgment of the Lahore 
Why the influence ofthe ¢onspiracy case as to the decay of the influence of 


gay sem ry ae aD the so-called Moderates in the Punjab. Let us say it 
stot July. ’ out plainly that if the Moderates, fighting against 


great odds, are unable to make their way against a 
combination of the official and unofficial extremists, it reflects no discredit 
upon them; it only proves how badly the country is governed. In evary 
country the power of the Moderates always depends upon their ability to 
secure important reforms and redress of grievances atthe hands of the Govern- 
ment, and whenever the Government adopts an unsympathetic policy, tha 
influence ofthe Moderate party wanes andif it persists in its folly for a 
sufficiently long period, the Moderates are wip:dout. Thus the Moderates of 
Ireland—the Nationalists—are very low at the present moment. Sinn Fein 
has swept the country and the constitutionalist party has been practically 
destroyed. In an impressive passage Mr. T. P. O’Connor described the other 
day in the House of Commons how the Irish Parliamentary party had ups and 
downs in their fortunes according asthe Irish Government favoured a liberal or 
illiberal policy and how ultimately, after the Ulster rebellion, almost the whole 
of Ireland changed from constitutionalism to revolutionism.” [Here the paper 
quotes long extracts from Mr. O’Connor’s speech and the Nation’s comments 
on it. | | 


39. Commenting upon the speech delivered by Sir Sankaran Nair 

. 3 at the dinner given to him by the Bombay Presidenoy 
Comments on the Aggociation the Praja Mitra and Parsi remarks :— 
ag ap hlag of ee, Sankaran We can very well infer what Lord Hardinge would 
‘Praja Mile 1 and Parsi Dave done if he had been in office from what he did 
(31), 2nd Aug.; Jdm-e- 10 the Cawnpore mosque affair. He would not have 
- Jamshed (26), 2nd Aug. relied solely upon the one-sided reports of local 
: officials but would have forthwith gone to the 

Punjib and tried to know the causes of the unrest and would have hastened 
to pacify the people. Serious consequences were averted in this Presidency 
owing to the wise action taken by His Excellency Sir George Lloyd. Had 
he not been away to Delhi and had he been present among us he would have 
refused his consent to send troops to Ahmedabad and Kaira and to the 
proclamation of the Martial law in those places and would have gained the 
credit of restoring peace almost without the use of force as was done with 
the help of our efficient Police in Bombay. ‘T'he administration of Sir George 
Lloyd shines out as compared to the administration of justice in the Punjab. 
The Special Tribunals. appointed by -the Government of Bombay are 
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Working with the high ideals indicated by Sir Sankaran in his specch and 
‘though we may not wholly agree with their decisions and some flaws may be 
-@isclosed on appeals being preferred against them, still our tribunals have not 
’ been tainted even with the shadow of the disgrace which the special tribunals 
in the Punjab have brought on British justice. The chief reason for Sir 
Sankaran’s resignation must have been the horrible state of affairs in the 
Punjab but the people of India trust that everything will end in a satisfactory 
manner. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed declares that the reign of terror in the 


Punjab has opened theeyes of the Indian people to the need of concerted action 
against bureaucratic rule in this country. It dwells upon the need of 
appointing sympathetic Englishmen as responsible officials inthis country 
and.urges the necessity of the appointment of a Commissioner to enquire 
into the affairs in the Punjab.| ) : 


40. “The anniversary of the Hindu Widow Marriage Act was celebrated 

at Bombay on the 25th instant.......... Mr. Grant, 

Complaint. about the who passed this Act, declared in the Viceroy’s 

attitude of present-day (Qouncil that even if the Act failed to help a single 

English officials towards widow, he would yet pass it for the sake of the 

“e ee nn good name of England. Where is that race of noble 
ew Times (10), 30th : ' : , 

July. Englishmen anxious for the social amelioration 

of the Indian community? asks the present-day ° 

Indian social reformer, who sees that attempt after attempt made by enlight- 

ened Indians has been thwarted by overcautious, conservative officials at the 

helm of affairs in the country.” 


® 41. “The announcement that Mr. Montagu has at last appointed a 
committee presided over by Lord Esher to enquire 
into the administration and organisation of the 
: army in India, will be received with genera! satis- 
rmeiibbietiis my faction in this country. Mr. Montagu has only 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Carried out a promise, which he and Lord Chelmsford 
3lst July. held out in their joint report on constitutional 
reforms, that the question of affording extended 
opportunities of military service to educated Indians must be deferred to the 
end of the war, but that it must be faced and seitled. Both in the matter of 
commissions in the army and in the abolition of racial distinctions and other 
irksome restrictions of the Arms Act, the just claims of Indians have to be 
satisfied in a generous and straightforward manner. The policy of distrust, 
which has so long ruled in the counsels of the military authorities, must give 
place to one of trust. As the Montagu-Chelmsford Report has it, ‘if he 
(an Indian) is otherwise qualified, race should no more debar him from 
promotion in the army than it does in the civil service.’ The conditions of 
volunteering should also be radically modified, and the aim oi the Govern- 
ment should be to raise a citizen army rather than a purely mercenary one. 
To effect this reform, the pay of the Indian soldier should be maisterially 
improved to make it attractive to all classes of people. Whether the just 
aspirations of India in this respect will be satisfied will, however, depend on 
the composition of the committee and on its report.” 


42. “ We think that the Crewe Committee’s report will, on the whole, 
be received with a considerable degree of satisfaction 
Commentson the Crewe in this country on account of the spirit of progress 


Committee’s Report on ; tested: : 
fae can of Hee India it breathes, though it will not-be possible to agree 


Comments on -:the 
appointment oof Lord 


Office to some of its recommendations. For years India 
Dovinand of India (11), bas demanded that the salary of the Secretary of 
81st July. ’ §S tate should be placed on the British estimates, and 


| that demand having been supported in the joint 
report, it has been pronounced as reasonable by the Crewe Committee. 
One important recommendation made in the Montagu-Chelmsford report has 
not, however, found favour with the Committee, and itis in connection with 
the appointment of a Select Committee of the House of Commons on Indian 
affairs. The Committee believes that the proposed arrangement is not likely 
to produce the anticipated result, viz., the Greation of well-informed opinion 
An Indian affairs in the House of Commons, It regards the arrangement as 
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superfluous and calculated fo interfere with the work of the Secretary of State’ 


and to militate against the development of responsible government which is 


the goal of reforms. These objections do not appear to us to be strong. It is 
difficult to see how the Select Committee which has no administrative 
functions will cause embarrassment to the Secretary of State, nor how it will 
be incompatible with the progressive realization of responsible government 
which is promised to India. India is yet a long way off from that goal and 
the select committee will perform a very useful function in drawing Parlia- 
ment’s attention to Indian affairs till the government of this country is 
ultimately transferred to the control of the Indian people. ‘he other matters 
dealt with by th: Crewe Committee are of comparatively minor importance 
and need not detain us here. ‘The essential points to consider are the aboli- 
tion of the India Office, the delegation of a growing measure of authority to 
to the Government in this country, the ensuring of the responsibility of the 
Secretary of State to the House of Commons and the increasing association 
of the Indian people in the government of their own country ‘here and in 
England. We hope the Joint Committee will embody these principles into 
the Government of India Bill.” 


43. “ Although perhaps not quite so vocal as several other classes of the 
opponents of reform in India, the I.C.8., with its 

The I.C.S. and the complete organisation and its vast collective 
subject of Indian political experience and prestige, offers the greatest amount of 
wee India (11 passive opposition to the political evolution of India. 
Sist July ee The highest authorities are keen on conciliating it, 
knowing that its decided opposition to any reform 
scheme is sure to make it futile.......... The reforms now on the anvil 
deliberately go beyond influence and seek to give power and responsibility, 
in however limited a measure, to the elected representatives of the people. 
What is likely to be the position of the I.C.S. in future, especially when the 
reform scheme is completely worked out ?...--... What power will the Civilian 
of the future possess in the country? Itis clear there cannot but occur the 
most far-reaching changes in the position of the Civilian under the new régime. 
For the last hundred years the district officer has been the personification of 
Government to the people. He was the veritable ma-bap, though in the 
Opinion of some this maternal or paternal relation often savoured of the step- 
mother or the step-father. He continues to fondly believe that people still 
want this personal rule. Hence he is bemoaning the advent of these new- 
fangled reforms introduced by one whom he is pleased to call by the ugly 
names of a doctrinaire, » mountebank, a demagogue. He is continually 
reiterating the dogma that the Indian loves personal rule and that he cannot 
understand the impersonal rule of a council, a constitution, a system. But 
we take leave to challenge the truth of this dogma, for mere reiteration does 
not give it any additional verity. The rule under a Native State is far more 
personal and ma-bapish than the rule under the British; but we would ask 


the upholders of this dogma to go in for an inquiry as to how many subjects 


of the Native States are content to remain such because of the personal rule 
therein and how many British subjects are willing to emigrate so as to become 
permanent subjects of a Native State, even the most enlightened. Let there 


be no misgiving on this point; when an Indian asks for self-government it is 


not the self-government of the Native States that is wanted ; he has in his 
mind the picture of a democratic form of self-government, wherein everybody 


will be able to influence his fellows, wherein no limit will be set to the carear — 


of any individual but the natural one set by his own abilities, and wherein 
every body of people will be allowed a voice as regards the way in which their 
affairs are to be mauaged. Under such a democratic system there will be 
hardly any room for the legendary collector sitting under the mango tree 
dispensing justice, rewards and punisbments without reference to law, regard- 
ing his own pleasure and will as the fountain-head of all existence in his 
district, in whose eyes the person who has the courage to oppose the whim of 
the ma-bap is a greater malefactor than the veriest criminal. Under such a 
system, the various functions of Government will be completely differentiated 
and a collector will not any longer be a glorified variety artist doing the work 


of the judge, police officer, excise officer, schoolmaster, ‘doctor, engineer, 


— 


‘inves, hunter, and even a chaplain, in addition to that of a pure collector of 
perenne.” 


44, The final form of the Indian Reforms Bill depends upon Mr, 


) Montagu and the Joint Committee. The Govern- 
_Prospents ofthe Reform ment of India and the British Ministry want Mr. 

Kesari ri 29th July. Montagu and the Committee to hurry up matters. In 

the coming winter there will be an evil combination of 

frontier troubles and, if the occasion unfortunately arises, war with Afghanistan, 
discontentment caused by the Punjab sentences, and exhaustion caused by 
the war and high prices. Ths Government of India and the bureaucracy 
do not at all want that there should in addition be the calamity of the 
postponement of the Bill or its abandonment, nay, itis possible that the 
Government of India and the bureaucracy would press for the passing of the 
Bill before the next winter. If Mr. Montagu’s Bill passes and receives 
immediate assent from His Majesty, and the political mouths of India occupy 
themselves in munching one-sixteenth, or one-eighth or one-fourth of Swardjya 
before winter, the bureaucracy will find it easier to free itself from the 
evils above mentioned. If Mr. Montagu and the Committee give something 
more generous than what has been settled by the bureaucracy, the latter will 
not at all object. The British Ministry also do not want any difficult Indian 
questions to be kept hanging before them as they have enough difficulties 
of their own. The British Ministers cannot possibly devote any attention 
to India as the devils of European Bolsheviks have begun to dance in England 
itself during the last fortnight. It may now he said that the conflict of 
labour and capital has begun in England since the coal crisis. Five thousand 
sailors have been sent to Yorkshire mines for pumping purposes and two 
hundred of them are already working. Itis not a point to be ignored that 
Government could not send soldiers to work against strikers and that they 
had to make a call upon the sailors. The British army to-day has 
been raised by conscription and it has the same feelings as the masses. The 
authorities seem to have refrained from employing soldiers owing to doubts 
as to whether they would do the work which the strikers have refused to do. 
The labour trouble will have its influence necessarily on the Reforms Bill. 
Mr. Lloyd George is trying to settle the labour difficulty and it need not be 
said that he will be successful. But still when Farliament meets again labour 
questions will again absorb its attention. Some say Parliament will last but a 
few months more and it is felt that Mr. Montagu should get the Bill passed 
in whatever crippled form possible befure the dissolution. Some say Parliament 
will last longer and that Mr. Lloyd George with his centre party will over- 
come the difficulty ; but how will he find time to devote his attention to 
India? Just as the bureaucracy is waiting for the Swardjya Bill to be 
passed, prepared to swallow the pill however bitter it may be on account of 
the discontentment in the Punjab, some of the Lords may feel no enthusiasm 
for oppossing the measure on account of the Yorkshire difficulty. On 
account of the critical situation in England Mr. Montagu will find a free 
field in the House of Lords. Sir Claude Hill has informed the Parliamentary 
Committee that the bureaucracy will not come in the way to any great extent 
now whatever may be granted. All the suggestions of the Southborough Com- 
mittee are likely to be included in the Bill. There is no scope for any popular 
control over Delhi in it but the time has come when statesmen in England and 
India will recognise the necessity of making the public opinion in India more 
favourable to them on account of the disturbances in England and if all the 
Dep utations prefer a united demand for a share in the Central Government, it 
is so likely to be ignored now as much as before. 


45. Mr. C. F. Andrews writes in the Bombay Chronicle :— His 


Highness the Maharajah of Bikanir has just come 
Mo crung sy Be 04 spre =e back from Versailles, Paris and London, and has 
‘Peace Conference and given to the Indian newspapers a glowing account 
pow 9 Indians in South of the seats of honour that were accorded to the 


delegates representing India at the Peace Confer- 
“nies vounn te (1), ence. He has also handed over to the Press, for 


cy 2a July. oung India publication, the correspondence which passed 
6), mM between the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, and 


: 


Himselfi His one great'subject. of congratulation on. His arrival in Bombay 
was, that’ the equality of(Iidia-with South Africa, Canada and other dominions: 
had been recognised at last. But His Highness passed over in ominous 
silence one further piece of news, which called for no congratulation. When 
an attempt was made at the Peace Conference to include, in the preamble. 
of the League of Nations, a brief statement asserting the principle of racial 
equality, this proposal was rejected as one that was likely to wreck the whole 
Conference,—South Africa and Canada being loudest of all in their opposi- 
Geeiivesccences It was a subtle irony of fate—which His Highness the 
Maharajah of Bikanir, .as a sincerely patriotic Indian, must have noticed,—that 
on the very day when he was making bis impassioned speach about the growing 
recognition of India within the Empire, public meetings had to be held in 
different parts of India for the purpose of protesting against the new indignities 
that were being heaped upon Indians themselves in the Transvaal within the 
Empire....s..es I have witnessed with my own eyes the treatment meted out to 
the Indians in the Transvaal. I have lived in the ‘ locations’ situated outside 
the towns, where Indians are compelled to take up their quarters when their 
old residential rights fallin. I have watched with my own eyes the inferior 
position which Indians are obliged daily to accept as a matter of course,— 
the insults at the railway stations, in the railway carriages, upon the 
municipal trams, and in public places generally. I can still most vividly. 
recall to my mind what I have actually seen in Pretoria and Johannesburg ; 
and the impression is one that awakens, even after five years’ lapse of time, 
the:sense of a burning wrong, a deadly wound, inflicted on the body of 
humanity. I turn back from these daily scenes in South Africa, which make 
up the common everyday life of the Indian people, and then I look once 
again at those seats of equal rank and honour granted to the Indian delegates 
at the Peace Conference; I can picture the whole scene—the South African 
delegates and the Indian delegates actually sitting side by side. And all 
seems to go well until the crucial issue arises,—the concrete proposal of. 
racial equality. Then the mask, for a moment, is taken off and the delegates - 
can see each other’s faces without disguise. As I turn over these two vivid 
pictures in my mind—the Kaffir and Indian locations at Pretoria, on the 
one hand,—the equal seats of honour at Versailles, on the other,—the question 
comes back ‘again and again,—would it not have been more dignified, when 
the issue of race equality had once been raised, if the Indian delegates had 
silently taken their places side by side with those disregarded and unhonoured 
Chinese representatives, who refused to sign the Treaty? The neglect and 
contempt with which they were treated, for their action, had at least this 
mark about it. It set them on the same level as their fellow-countrymen = iu 
the. world outside. It revealed the naked truth. ‘T’he seats of equal honour 
were an empty show, while the fundamental question of race equality, which 
the Conference shirked, remained unsolved.” [Commenting on the above 
Young India writes:—“ These are times that try the patience of. 
ordinary mortals. For over three months indignities on indignities are. 
being heaped upon us here aud abroad, here by the Martial Law regime 
and all that followed it, abroad by the treatment meted out to our coun- 
trymen, in spite of the liberal protestations of the statesmen of the Empire. 
And the greatest amongst us have not been able to keep patience. Dr. Tagore 
could not bear the oppression of a knighthood when he saw that he had to be 
the silent witness of the happenings in the country characterised by an undis- 
guised spirit of vindictiveness. Sir Sankaran Nair felt thatit was beyond himself 
to continue in office and thereby give his consent.to the doings of the executive . 
calculated to uproot the established principles of justice. And Mr. Andrews 
who has been wide: awake. throughout the interval, has laid the country. 
under gratitude with contributions to the Press bearing the stamp of a 
genuine Englishman’s impatience with the doings of his own countrymen in. 
India....... .. The article which we reproduce elsewhere 7m extenso is in many 
respects an open challenge té6 His Highness the Maharajah of Bikaner. 
It is well-known: that some time ago His’ Highness while speaking at the 
Jubilee Dinner of the Colonial Institute said thatthe comradeship of India with | 
the: Dominions: in the war had creatéd:an’ atmosphere which would prevent: 
new Indian: grievances and difficultiesy. And only:a few days ago fresh from. 
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'  Wersailles, Paris and London, he gave us ‘glowing accounts of the seats of 
» —~—_.. honour thai were accorded to the delegates representing India at the Peace 
~  — *-«Gonference’, and also gave us to understand, not without a degree of 
_- ~~ gelf-complacence, ‘that the equality of India with South Africa, Canada 
and ‘other Dominions had been recognised at last’. But Mr. Andrews 
asks, ‘Is the Maharajah aware that on the day be was making his im- 
passioned speech about the growing recognition of India within the Empire, 
public meetings had to be-held in different parts fo protest against the new 
Indignities that were being heaped upon Indians themselves within the 
Empire?’ His Highness who must evidently have seen Mr. Botha, and 
General Smuts who has more than once promised to stand for the principles 
of humanity and justice, ought to break his silence and answer Mr. Andrews’ 
. challenge. Has he done anything to stop the course of that drastic legislation 
Be which denies a majority of the South African Indians even the bare rights of 
i residence and of livelihood by trading? Having thus offered a challenge to the 
Maharajah with regard to what he has said about equality with the Dominions, 
Mr. Andrews proceeds to deliver another in connection with his attitude as 
an Indian representative to the Peace Conference, when the question of racial 
equality was raised before the Conference and when if connived at Japan’s 
spoliation of China and at its treatment of Korea as a conquered country......... 
Rightly Mr. Andrews asks ‘ Where was India when these tragic scenes were 
being enacted at the Conference?’ ‘Shepherded by the Secretary of State 
the representatives from India raised no voice of indignant protest on behalf 
of the helpless Koreans or the despoiled Chinese: or on behalf of the equality 
of all races within the new Parliament of Man. At least this may be said 
that if any protest was made, it did not reach the outside world: it did not 
show itself in act and deed.’ Participation in these proceedings was surely 
no dignified thing, as we as a nation have stood for the recognitioa of the 
tights of the weak, and of race equality, and as we have still to fight many a 
battle for removal of the racial bar against our countrymen in the Colonies. 
Mr. Andrews’ article should lead the Maharajah furiously to think and to 
come out with a word of explanation, if not of reply.” 


46. The Praja Mitra and Parsi refers to the correspondence that has 
Mraz _ passed between the Government of India and Mr. 
Indians in South Africa Gandhi and declares that it affords a clear proof 


ae and the new legislation. that Government are anxious to get justice ‘d 
B | ssp d Parsi get justice ‘done to 
: Bt Kar aad #arst Tndians in South Africa and expresses the hope 


that they will remain firm and will not rest until the 
South African Union is brought to its senses by inaugurating a policy of 
retaliation if the need for it arises. It asks the Government of India to 
ye consult Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Polak before arriving at any opinion in matters 
ae connected with the Indians in South Africa and hopes that they will not rest 
i content unless their case is fully understood and properly represented to the 
Imperial Government in England. 


47. ‘‘ Apropos of Colonel Amery’s announcement that the commercial 
prospects of British Kast Africa will be investigated 

., The status of Indians by a special Trade Commissioner, it is necessary 
m ator — sodomy 1) that the Government of India.should press for the 
g9th July. rome (1); appointment of an Indian Trade Commissioner, also, 
eo. - , to safeguard the interests of Indian traders there 
Bea; and to foster the trade relations between India and British Hast Africa. 
‘oe That the Indian mercantile community resident in that colony requires the 
protection of a special representative of their Government will be evident 
from a representation made to the Government of India by the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber of Bombay, in which some of the serious disabilities 
Indian settlers in British East Africa are labouring under are enumerated. 
The colour prejudice, which has been the parent of so much mishief and 
suffering in South Africa, has begun to make itself felt in Kast Africa. For 
le instance, Indian merchants are not allqwed to possess any piece of land on 
ee Ny the: High Lands, but have to remain satisfied with the Low Lands, which 
a _debars:their permanent settlement in the country. The segregation campaign | 


‘ 
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is also stated to be in full swing and it is sought to enforce the removal of. 
Indians residential localities and bazaars from their present long-established 

sites. Not only this, but ‘an attempt is being made to remove Indian: 
ginneries from leading industrial places like Kampalla and Nairobi, in ordsr. 
to remove Indian competition from the way of European traders.’ Indians: 
here as well as in Hast Africa may well wonder whether all this is the reward 

for India’s unstinted outpouring of her blood and treasure in defence of the 

very soil from which it is now being sought to oust them! The Government 

of India owe a duty to themselves as the custodians of the rights of Indians 

abroad, to take prompt steps-to prevent the repetition of the South African 

outrage in Kast Africa.”’ 


*48. “The inhuman ill-treatment of the Indians in the Fiji Islands has 
Th ee, a been brought to the notice of the Government of 
, oe Heaneee Sans India, and even to the Government of Fiji through 
in the F'1)1 Islands. 
Mahrdtta (9), 3rd Aug. ‘hem, but to no purpose. Kven to-day the treatment 
of Indians there, it is told, is not much above that of 
the cattle, and the report of a speech by a Missionary, who was a resident 
there, which has appeared in the West Australian, says that ‘the conditions 
under which the indentured Indians lived were not as good as those of some 
Cattle .....cce the conditions in the Indian ‘ lines’ were abominable...... ma oe 
(Indian) was not allowed to change his employer or his work, and the time he 
was away from work owing to illness was added to the term of his indenture’. 
But the worst is yet to come.. The Missionary said that ‘on the occa- 
sion of a recent deputation to the Government, a responsible official had 
avowed that they (the Government) had no interest in the moral welfare 
of the Indians, but only in their physical labour in the fields’. The 
inhumanity of this utterance cannot be exceeded. An official, who has 
so callous a mind as to utter this, cannot be called even a sane being. And 
yet it is upon the heads of such men the responsibility of treating the un- 
fortunate Indians in a humane manner lies or is thrown! Can there be 
any wonder then that Indians should be treated as so many cattle, and their 
condition should be abominable? But what strikes us most and makes our 
blood curdle in our veins is the supreme weakness that is shown by the 
Colonial and the Indian State Secretaries in this matier. They tell us that 
all British subjects are equal, and yet the fact, as stated by the Missionary, © 
is that an Indian British subject is treated as adog by the other British 
subject! How can Indians tolerate such brutal treatment of their own 
fellow-countrymen? And how can our Government also allow such a state 
of things to continue in Fiji? Why can it not move the British Govern- 
ment to enforce retribution, stern and swift, upon the Fiji Government 
and especially upon the brutal officer who has the effrontery to utter a senti- 
ment which will shame every civilised man? ‘The British Government takes 
pride, and justly too, in imposing upon the brutal Germans the conditions of a 
Peace Treaty which are most terrible but just. Why then the same British 
Government cannot enforce upon its own puny colonial Government conditions 
which will be equally stern and just? Are we to understand then that the 
British Government is more sensitive for the honour of the Belgians and the 
Serbians than for the honour of its own subjects, the Indians? The French 
have actually resented the ill-treatment of their own coloured subjects by the 
U.S. A. men: why cannot the British Government feel any resentment at 
the inhuman treatment of Iudians by other British subjects? Indeed the 
whole tragedy is too much for the Indians to bear any longer.” 


49. “The appointment of the Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Muham- 
mad Shafi as a member of the Viceroy’s Executive 

Comments on the ap- Council in succession to the Honourable Sir San- 
pointment of the Honour- karan Nair has been received by us with feelings | 
“5 Mr. _ 30 of profound disappointment. In his career, either 
ie tad OTth Pap professional or public, he has not so far displayed 
Hindusthdn (24), 30th ®0y Outstanding traits of character so as to earn 
July. for him the confidence of the progressive section of 
ae his own community, or of the Indian public at. 
large......... He has antecedents that would lead his countrymen to seriously ~ 
question the principle and policy of his elevation to the level of his three + 
great Indian predecessors-to which an Indian can as yet only ordinarily 
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@i......... Ih spite of this aniispiring record of’his past career; he has: 
ey opportunity, if-lie has the will and' the capacity, to: serve his- 
his King, ‘and’ his country at the most momentous epoch in the history 
of Tadia.”. [The Hindusthdn is pleased'to note that the appointment is only. 
témporary and not permanent.| | 
‘60. Mr, Shafi’s apppiniment has en spriege the Anais Todian journals 
| and dissatisfied the Indians. Indians naturally feel 
icine Rrande®: (41), grieved at the appointment of a gentleman who 

approved of the high-handed policy of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer and presented him with a valedictory address. His opposition to the 
Rowlatt law—of course very mild—has occasioned surprise to the Anglo-Indian 
papers. They declare that it is really magnanimous on the part of Govern- 
ment to confer the post on him in spite of the offence he gave them by 
Opposing their mexsure. But ‘ Ditcher’ says in the Capital that if Mr. Shafi 
was ever guilty of the offence of siding with the people it was only on that 
occasion. He has been bestowing praise upou Government in season and out 
of season. The Anglo-Indian papers need not, therefore, be surprised at his 
appointment, nor should they praise the Government of India for their 
magnanimity. The Indians also need not be sorry, for the appointment it 
now appears is only temporary. 


. S41. “The appointment of the Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian 
oar Muhammad Shafi has not aroused anything like the 
July? Ein Na +e enthusiasm rena speaking in the gap nar 
te EY ey NRE community that previous appointments to this office 
ranean? Cha Rie: evoked........... Excepting the endorsement placed 
on it by Simla, the fact remains that the selection made by the Government. 
of India to fill the place vacated by the Member for Education on the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council -has, to speak plainly, fallen flat on the people of the 
country as a.whole. Mr. Shafi does not so far appear to have represented the 
advanced sections, either of the Congress or of the Moslem League—a dis- 
qualification apparently in a person which at the present moment goes a long 
way to discredit any choice.” [The Sdnj Vartamdn declares that besides: 
lacking the requisite qualifications, Mr. Shafi does not enjoy the confidence 
of the people who believe him to be a flatterer of the bureaucracy. It is, 
therefore, very much pleased to learn that his appointment is only temporary 
pending the selection of a suitable nominee.| 


52. ‘* We published yesterday the report of a case of theft by a minor. 
decided in the court of Mr. Aston, Chief Presidency 
Compldint about heavy Magistrate, Bombay. The youth, a Hindu aged 14, 
sentences inflicted on juve- was charged with stealing an umbrella from the 
a oR eggas ew premises of one of the local schools. Mr. Aston 
oad Ang. romcie (1), sentenced the boy to four years’ detention in the 
. Salvation Army’s Reformatory School at Byculla, 
this latter institution having been preferred by the guardian of the boy. The 
acoused is reported to have pleaded guilty to the charge of theft, but we have 
aye doubt whether four years’ detention in a reformatory is not a dispropor- 
tionately severe sentence for a first offence, as it apparently was in the present 
case. Could not a lighter sentence have beenimposed? Ourreformatories— 
not excluding the Salvation Army School—are not yet such idesl institutions 
as would keep juveniles of slightly criminal tendencies quite free from the risk 
of contamination with hardened types. The sentence should be commuted to 
@ much shorter period by a higher authority. <A similar cass of preposterously 
heavy sentence comes from the Bandra Magistrata’s Court, where a boy of the 
same age was sentenced to three months’ rigorous imprisonment on a charge 
of theft.. Why did not the magistrate send the youth to a reformatory school, 
when there are clear instructions to do so in all such cases? This sentence, 
tao, should not be allowed to stand as it is.” 
~—« 6B. “ Tf. all that is stated in the letter we publish elsewhere regarding 
. the prevalence of housebreaking and highway 
; hr Santa. robberies at Santa Cruz be true or be anywhere 


Orgs (Bombay near the truth, the plight of residents of this suburb 
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alt @), .must .be unpleasant enough. We should like to. 
know why, tha.local., police. are. not .shawing:more. 
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vigilance in laying the budmashes by the heels. The prevailing high prices, 
unfortunately, form an incentive to certain elements in socisty to take to 
unlawful means to obtain a living and it is all the more necessary that the 
guardians of the peace should take prompt measures to discourage such 
undesirable enterprises on the part of the criminally inclined. That even so 
early as at 10 p.m., such a highway as Ghorebunder Road should be uasafe 
for peaceful pedestrians returning home after the day’s labour shows how far 
the budmash element has been allowed by tha police to get out of hand. We 
hope the authorities will take prompt measures to put down the evil, with the 
aid, if need be, of additional staff.” [The letter referred to in the article 
appears in the next issue of the paper.| 


04. ‘* Those who would like to note how the ‘deep sympathy’, which 


Comments on the de- 
mand of security from a 
students’ magazine by 
the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay. 

Bombay Chronicle (1), 
2nd Aug.; Lokasangraha 


is being expressed in all official quarters towards 
the aspirations of the student-world, is being trans- 
lated into action, may see it in the order of the local 
Presidency Magistrate who ha3 ordered a deposit 
of Rs. 500 to be made by the editor and publisher 
of the Young Collegiate, a monthly magazine which 
is avowedly of a purely ‘ educational, literary, social 


(111), 4th Aug. : pee "paar 
and moral nature’. The application for permission 
to publish the journal—which, it may be noted, is to be conducted wholly by 
students—was made so far back as June 3rd last, but the permission was 
given only on 3lst July, that is to say, after a delay of nearly two months, 
probably to enable the C. 1. D. to scent lurking ‘sedition’ in the activity 
of the students. The student-publisher, writing to us pathetically, points out 
that under the gentle Press Act, ‘ even the educational magazine of students 
is not allowed to be published without security’. Thatis so. At the same 
time, may we ask the authorities and the magistrate concerned if by actions 
of this type they are not sowing seeds of discontent in the minds of these 
students, if not actually teaching them politics, of a highly undesirable kind ? 
The Press Act has been abused in a hundred ways. But we cannot imagins 
&® more amazing and flagrant abuse of its all-embracing provisions than that 
afforded by the demand of security from a students’ magazine—a demand 


which may possibly have the effect of extinguishing the journal altogether, | 


to expect any redress in this connection from the local Secretariat. But we 
trust Sir Geotge Lloyd will give his personal attention to the matter.” 
[The Lokasangraha makes similar remarks.| 


99. In reply to our appeal to the subscribers in our last issue, about 

500 subscribers have remitted their subscriptions and 

Appeal by the Anavil about Rs. 75 have been received towards the security 

Sevak to its subscribers fynd. The Sevak is not published for our own 

oe ney a. eo gq, Ddenefit; but it is being continued and conducted out 

pid 30th JB: » 08" of deference to the demand of the subscribers and 

2 only with the sole object of serving the public. As 

desired by the subscribers, we have continued the Sevak by furnishing the 

security of Rs. 2,000, and for the time being we ourselves have paid up that 

sum. A Security Fund has been started and every subscriber is requested 

to contribute towards the Fund as much ashecan. Asitis out of place to 

expect any pecuniary sacrifice from us besides our personal service, it is 
hoped that we shall be relieved of our anxiety in money matters. 


06. The Praja Mitra and Parsi quotes figures from the Report 

of the Excise Administration in the Bombay Presi- 

Comments on the dency for the year 1917-18 and remarks :—The 
Excise policy of the Bom- fioures speak for themselves. They do not show any 


bay Government. 

Praja Mitra and Parsi 
(31), lst Aug.; Kavtser-t- 
Hind (27), 27th July. © 


decrease in the consumption of liquor along with the 
increase in the revenue. ‘They, moreover, go to 
indicate that the increase of duty on liquor has 
some immediate effect on its consumption but 


afterwards matters assume their usual aspect. It is now high time, in the 
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interests of the public, to institute an enquiry as to why the imposition of a 


‘very high duty has no adverse effect on the consumption of liquor and why 


it, on the contrary, stimulates consumption. The scope of the enquiry should 
be extended to find out the number of people who have fallen victims to the evil 
of drink. The religious sentiments of the people of this country are in favour 
of total abstinence and Government would find no difficulty in introducing alaw 
for the total prohibition of drink. But asa preliminary step the attention ofthe 
people should be diverted to such a harmless'beverage as Toddy. But the Excise 
Department attaches such undue importance to increasing its revenue that 
it has introduced an element of competition for securing licenses for the sale 
of toddy, and the report expresses satisfaction at the high fees so derived. 
But in our estimation such satisfaction is misleading. [The Kavser-1-Hind 
strongly deprecates the policy underlying the advertisement published by the 
Collector of Surat inviting tenders for toddy licenses in the district. It is 
afraid the proposed system will make it impossible for the public to 


secure pure and unadulterated toddy and thus drive them to stronger 
drinks. | 


97. The Muslim Herald states that Government have given five lakhs 

of rupees in part payment of the passage for which 

Appreciation of Govern- the Hajis-pay Rs. 125 per head only, thus incurring 
ment’s generosity 10 gn expense of Rs. 75 per pilgrim. It also reports 


providing _ facilities to that Government have diverted the S. S. Sofala 
intending Hajis to proceed 


to the Hedjaz. from military traffic for the benefit of the Hajis, of 
Muslim Herald (144), Whom there is a large accumulation just at present 
Ist Aug. in Bombay, and that they have likewise permitted 


two other ships to sail without waiting for repairs 
to be done. It adds that the benefits of a cheap passage to the Hedjaz have 
been extended to the people of Bokhara, and concludes by urging the 
people to express their gratitude to Government for their deep sympathy and 
generous consideration. 


08. “It is no exaggeration to say that Sind is astonished at the audacity 
of those Mussulmans-—happily so few that their 
Condemnationof propa- nymber does not go beyond the fingers of one hand— 
eee in Sind favouring  yho have, forgetting all sense of responsibility, 
e claims of the Sheriff , 
of Mecca to the Khalifate, *#ken upon themselves the hopeless task of securing 
Sind Moslem (18), 19th for the Sheriff the position and dignity of the Com- 
July. mander of the vast multitude of the Faithful. Such 
& propaganda is as short-sighted as it is mischievous ; 
short-sighted—because it carries with itself written on it, in bold - and 
bright letters, the word ‘failure’; mischevious—because while it fails to 
brighten the prospects of the Sheriff, it only succeeds in creating alarm and 
indignation in the minds of the ignorant of the most ignorant Muslims......... 
There is before Sind to-day a pamphlet advocating the selection of the Khalifa 
from among the Qureish tribe, as already mentioned in these pages. It is 
printed by the Daily Gazette Press and published by one M. Faizul Karim of 
Tharoo Shah and distributed broadcast. The lovers of the Qureish have not 
stopped there. Some unnamed person has rendered it into English and the 
translation has been issued ina pamphlet form, bearing the name of the same 
Moulavi as its publisher........... It is scandalous to see people bidding their 
commonsense goodbye to so great an extent as to strive foran end, for the very 
opposite of which Mr. Montagu, realizing the force of the decision of the 
Muslims, put up so valiant a fight in Paris. Are His Highness the 
Agha Khan and Mr. Ameer Ali, to name only two, misrepresenting 
the Muslim religious standpoint so badly that it should become necessary 
to publish 7 Sznd all these pamphlets and English translations and 
distribute them as they have been distributed? Are all the Muslim 
leaders, Muslim divines, Muslim jurists, Musalmans holding the highest 
and most responsible positions that are in the gift only of the Crown, deli- 
berately or dishonestly suppressing the claims of the Sherif, that it should 
become necessary to despatch from Karachi all this valuable literature to the 


a 
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‘ignorant’ Mussalmans? Have Mussalmans no other work to attend. to 
except to set up a false agitation for the Kaliphate remaining at Oonstan- 
tinople for mere agitation’s sake? If not, what is the meaning and purpose, we 
solemnly ask, of this highly mischievous movement so openly and fearlessly 
launched ? We write to-day, because the silence of the Muslim press in Sind 
has been misunderstood.......... Evidence is daily pouring in about the most 
crooked and questionable tactics that were employed in securing signatures 
to the Faizul-Karimian pamphlet. The announcements of those who have 
so far repentantly withdrawn their signatures do not in the least do any credit 
to the intelligence of those who went about in search of signatures.......... 
It is mischievous to take the signatures of some Moulavis on the ‘loyalty 
portion of the pamphlet and to affix it to the whole, as some Moulavis have 
announced. It is painful to see dragged into the pamphlet the name of so 
eminent a theologian as Moulana Abdul Karim Sahib Daras of Karachi. and 
to have led him into the necessity of writing and issuing a fatwa of his own. 
ree It is surprising to see omitted from the English version the individual 
remarks of the signatories.......... Mussalman do hope that the Sind 
C. 1. D. would frankly place before the Commissioner in Sind all that the 
public thinks of this propaganda. IJfthey have not volunteered the inform- 
ation, we request Mr. Rieu to insist on having the whole truth. If he gets 
one-tenth of the information that is every man’s property, we are confident 
he will deem it necessary to put some of our co-religionists within their 
bounds, as demanded by the laws and regulations of the Government........+. 
' We do not, by writing what we have done, insinuate anything directly or 
indirectly against the Government. We have all along believed in the 
neutrality of the Government in this question, and have complete faith in 
what Mr. Shillidy told us recently. We believe that he is perfectly right 
and sincere, when he said that the Khilafat question is for Musalmans them- 
selves to decide, and we do believe that those are also the views of the 
present head of the local administration. It is that belief which has prompted 
us to request Mr. Rieu to be on the watch lest the fair name of the Sind 
administration should come tobe seriously compromised by irresponsible men.” 
[Elsewhere the paper strongly condemns a review of the pamphlet published 
by the Daily Gazette in its issue of the 15th July and remarks :—‘‘ The 
Gazette wants Mussalmans to take up the gauntlet thrown by M. Faizul 
Karim to prove their convictions. In these days, is it expedient, is it proper 
for a non-Muslim paper to encourage so openly a controversy in Sind over 
such a well established fact, in the hope that it will be ‘ all to the good’ that 
this question is ireanes out ‘ before the peace terms with Turkey become 
a burning topic’ ?..,...... The Gazette proceeds to say, ‘ Owing to the activi- 
ties of certain pro-Turkish agitators these traditions have remained a secret 
from the masses of the people.’......... It is a very old story to jump to the 
theory of people being pro-Turkish, the moment any one: brings to the 
notice of the Government the intensity of convictions of the Mussalmans 
regarding the impossibility of any change in the Khalifate........... The Daily 
Gazette thinks the attitude of those who have withdrawn and are 
withdrawing their signatures as absurd and therefore requiring no comment 
simply because it cannot make itself believe that they were tricked into 
signing it as has been alleged by the signatories who have withdrawn 
their signatures. Truth will never remain hidden and it is our earnest prayer 
that the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth should come out to the 
surface.......... It suits the Daily Gazette to shut its eyes to facts. If people 
are designated as pro-Turkish because they consider it not only against their 
faith but also most highly dangerous and unsafe to entrust the holy places 
and the Khalifats to the Sherif, then the Dawdy Gazette shall have to widen the 
pro-Turkish element so indefinitely as to include the entire Muslim world 
in it. It will never pay to designate Musalmans, believing in the Khalifate 
question, as connected with Home Rule League and similar extremist 
| eS Can the members of the Sind Muhammadan Association be 
accused of belonging to the pro-Turkish element? Indian Mussalmans are 
not Turk worshippers. They are God worshippers andin the worship of 
God they would not be deterred by insinuations and accusations of any 
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. . ©¢° §9. ©The work of the Afghan Peace Conference has commenced at 
UD <a RS) ee Rawalpindi. But if there is no change for the better 
Comments on the con+ jin the attitude assumed by the President of the 
ference with Afghan Afghan Peace Delegation on the first day of the 
delegates. sitting we can scarcely hope for a_ satisfactory 
. Bombay Samdchadr (62), . . 

1st Aug.; Sdnj Vartamdn conclusion of the Conference. The future is, there- 
(32), 28th July; Akhbdr- fore, fraught with anxiety, but we still hope that 
e-Isldm (59), 30th July. the Afghan delegates will recognise the necessity of 
: finding out a practical way before it is too late. 
Should the Afghan delegates show themselves wanting in tact it is hoped that 
the Government of India will not lose patience and will adhere to their 
resolution of maintaining friendly relations and peace with the Afghans and 
thus bring the Conference to a successful termination. (The Sdnj Vartamdn 
writes :—We are grieved at the reply made.by the President of the 
Afghan Delegation to Sir Hamilton Grant’s address at the opening of the 
Conference. It might lead to serious consequences. We hope, however, 
that the British Peace Delegates will use tact and will not lose this oppor- 
tunity of making peace. The Akhabar-e-Isldm expresses the hope that the 
speeches made at the opening of the Conference may not have an adverse 
effect on the peaceful object of the Conference and adds :—We cannot say 
that India does not stand in need of the friendship of the Amir of Afghanistan. 
Similarly the Amir cannot get on without having friendly relations with 
India. Afghanistan is indebted to India for its present state of prosperity 
and for its internal reforms. But the new Amir seems to have been misled 
by his advisers with the result that the Afghans have become hostile to India. 
The Government of India have not taken the war seriously, or otherwise they 
would have invaded Afghanistan in great force and brought the war to an 
end in a week’s time.| 


60. The Government of India do not wish to deprive the Afghans 
 Devda Prakdsh (42) either of their independence or their territory. 
wn > Suh disanton > The hostilities were not commenced by them. They 

y- made arrangements for the meeting of the Peace 


wt 


Conference under the impression that the Amir was repentant and was sincerely 


desirous of peace. But the policy of conciliation adopted by the Government 
of India has produced a strange effect on the minds of the Afghans. They 
have come to believe that Great Britain is more in need of their friendship 
than they are in that of Great Britain. Even after the armistice the Afghans 
continued to carry on their intrigues amongst the frontier tribes showing 
thereby that it is England and not Afghanistan that is eager for peace. It is 
futile to hope from the attitude adopted by the Amir and his representatives 
that the Conference at Rawalpindi will produce any satisfactory results. 


61.. “‘ Afghan envoys seem to think that by asserting they were not the 
# aggressors in bringing about rupture of relations 
_ New Times (10), 29th between Afghanistan and India they can escape the 
July. | blame for the wanton agression of their Amir. The. 
tone of Ali Ahmad Khan’s speech in reply to Sir Hamilton Grant’s is 
truculent; it is not conceived in a happy spirit. But we trust the Govern- 
ment of India will look indulgently upon speeches of men not experienced 
in world’s affairs. If, however, at the back of this truculence there be an 
idea, unfortunately encouraged by payment of an annual subsidy from India, 
that the Afghan is a superior creature who can do as he pleases with the 
peace of India, there will be but one way for the Government of India to 
deal with such stupidity. At any rate, not a pie should be hereafter paid from 
the Indian treasury to the Amir, who has. used his Army sustained by 
subsidies from India to disturb the peace of this country.”’ 


' 62. His Excellency Sir George Lloyd said at the meeting held in the 
. Bombay Town Hall that something should be done 
What form the Bombay to commemorate the valour: shown by the. Maratha 
War Memorial should gepoy on the field of. battle. But it must not be 
ai a og, forgotten that Rajputs and other races from Gujarat 

OM), . SMM and Kathiawar also took part in the war. The 

people of this Presidency, therefore, would like to. 


have a memorial that would commemorate the joint services rendered by the 
Various sections of the people in the Presidency. The memorial should not 
be in the form of a decorative building but should be such as would teach 
the science and art of warfare to the future generations and stimulate the 
martial spirit in them. This can be doue by establishing a military academy 
where the children of the martial races and others desirous of getting military 
training may get it. Arrangements should also be made at the proposed 
academy to give naval training of a high order to the sons of Indian sailors 
who rendered valuable services to Government by navigating the seas at great 
personal risk.: The establishment of such an academy will be a genuine 
memorial to the services rendered by the Presidency in vanquishing 
Germany. 


63. “It is a defect of the official mind that it is stiff where it should be 
sympathetic, authoritative where it should be human. 
Comments on theCom- This defect, as we shall see, may easily be detected 
missioner in Sind s speech jn the speech the Honourable Mr. Rieu made in the 
at the Peace celebration Khalikdina Hall on Saturday. But it is only fair to 
meeting at Karachi. 
New Times (10), 23rq Yemember that there are portions of that speech 
July. which indicate a genuine desire ‘to envisage the 
future’ in that broad, generous spirit woich the War 
has done so much to strengthen.......... We feel, however, that the 
Honourable Mr. Rieu’s reading of the political situation in Sind is one-sided. 
As we have often urged, there is no sedition in Sind; and we regret that 
officials are making mountains of mole-hills with regard to political activities 
in the Province. Wecannot help thinking that the C. I. D. have badly served 
their masters throughout the period of the so-called ‘ unrest’ in Sind ; and our 
regret is that the Honourable Mr. Rieu sees the situation through the C. I. D. 
spectacles.” 


64. ‘“ While four hundred and sixty prisoners were released in Calcutta 

we do not know if any of the internees have been 

Release of prisoners on released, and as regards Lahore where over 300 
the occasion of the Peace prisoners were released, a Lahore friend tells us 


a a (16), 30th that no martial Jaw prisoner has been released. No, 
July. , not even Babu Kalinath Roy and Lala Radhakrishna 


who, the Government knew, had not many days’ 
sentences to serve and of whose innocence the public are now absolutely 
certain. And a Lahore correspondent of the Leader gives news which 
adds to our melancholy. He says ‘I learn on very excellent authority that 
the Royal amnesty or clemency as published in a recent press communique 
will not apply to martial law prisoners; in other. words they are to get no 
remission of sentences’......... While we suggest that justice and mercy are 
far more precious than prestige, of which the value is after all subjective, we 
do not quarrel with Government’s choice. But in one respect we venture to 
give them a warning. A number of ordinary criminals have been released, 
as we have already seen, and we have already hinted at the dangers of letting 
them loose without the insurance of a free and honourable living for them. 
Now in releasing them and keeping the political prisoners in jail, the Govern- 
ment could not but have proceeded on an assumption that more dangers 
were involved in the liberty of the latter than of the former. It is there that, 
we submit, Government are mistaken. Many of the internees and a large 
number of Martial Law prisoners now in jail are people who were, before, 
living decent and honourable lives and even serving the public. In releas- 
ing them it is not necessary to find a decent and honest living for them. 
Give them back the liberties that you deprived them of, rightly or wrongly. 
If rightly, you do an act of mercy, if wrongly, you repair an act of injustice. 
Hither way, in restoring them their liberties, Government can strike the 
imagination of the people, can soothe the injured feelings of an unhappy 
people, as of the Punjab, and can by their very act of mercy shame those 
who may not have reformed themselves or their opinions, into being better 
citizens of the Empire. Now here, we say, was an opportunity for Govern- 
ment, or rather we should say, is an opportunity for Government. For 
we do hope they have not allowed it to pass by. It is still open to them ta 
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lay a people under everlasting gratitude by doing things which are worth 
doing, which, more than any other thiog, are caloulated to add to their prestige, 
‘and to the stability of the Empire.” 


65. “A. Lahore correspondent writes to the Leader:—'I do not know 
enibiey Chronicle (1), if you are aware that not a single Martial Law 


29th July. prisoner was released on the 19th instant. Not 


only this, I learn on very excellent authority that 
the royal amnesty or clemency as ’ published in a recent press communique 
will not apply to Martial Law prisoners. It may be remembered that the 
wording of the press communique was’ quite clear and unambiguous and 
referred to ‘‘ all prisoners” without distinction of class or creed. It is difficult 
to conceive that so narrow and pettifogging an interpretation would be placed 
upon un act of royal clemency.’ To those who are conversant with the ways 
of officialdom in neutralising all beneficient intentions, this interpretation of 
clemency will not be a matter of surprise. The action ‘of His Highness the 
Thakore Saheb of Rajkot in releasing on peace day the editor and the 
proprietor of the Kdthidwdr Samdchdr will, we trust, be an eye-opener to the 
prestige-ridden authorities in the Punjab.” 


66. “ With feelings of profound relief we learn that out of fifty-one death 
sentences passed by the Military Courts in connec- 


Amnesty to political tion with the recent disturbances in Egypt, one man 


risoners in Egypt and 


nidia has been pardoned and ten sentences have been 
Praja Bandu (30), 27th commuted. We further learn that on the interven- 
July, Eng. cols. tion of the Premier the Commander-in-Chief com- 


muted six other sentences, and that those wterned on 
political grounds would be released. While the doctrine of amnesty is thus 
out to capture the imagination of the Kgyptians, why are the Indians left 
severely alone to their fate? ‘The recent press communique regarding the 
extension of clemency to ‘a certain number of prisoners, both civil and 
criminal, in British India’ has been conceived inno very great generosity of 
spirit. Mr. Montagu has promised an inquiry into the occurrences of violence 
which took place in the Punjab and elsewhere ; meanwhile the whole country 
is much shocked at the very heavy sentences passed by the Martial Law 
Tribunals, whose judgments published so far have failed to carry conviction 
to all impartial observers.......... Is it too mucn, if we make an earnest appeal 
to the august representative of the greatest democracy in the world to order, 
on the auspicious occasion of a tremendous triumph of justice and liberty over 
the hideous spectre of brute force, the grant of general amnesty to all political 
prisoners and staying the execution of sentences passed by the Martial Law 
Tribunals pending appeals to the Privy Council and the decision of the 
enquiry promised by Mr. Montagu as an act of grace?” 


67. ‘‘Welearn on very good authority that Martial Law prisoners will 

not be allowed the benefit of royal clemency and 

The concession about that they will be granted no remission of sentences. 
remission of sentences, Jt willbe seen that the press communique announcing 


etc., in honour of the 
Paace Tresty should also a general jail delivery did not distinguish between 


be extended to the Martial prisoners convicted under ordinary law and those 


Law prisoners. convicted under martial law, and yet the Punjab 
Servant of India (11), Government, to whom the selection of offenders in 
31st July. their province was left, have put, if the information 


we have received from a reliable source proves correct, 
@ narrow and pettifogging interpretation upon His Majesty's order and thus 
by their own act denied the concession to the very men who needed it above 
all others. It is more than doubtful if the conditions obtaining iu the Punjab 
justified a declaration of martial law, and the popular view is clear that gross 
injustice has been done in the cases in which leading citizens have been 
involved. Under the best of circumstances martial law leaves much room for 
injustice in such cases, and we cannot resist the temptation of quoting once 
again the universally accepted opinion that ‘the so-called “ sentences” of the 
so-called “ courts martial.’ held under a proclamation of “ martial law’’ are not 


judicial sentences at all; that is to say, they are not founded on any precise. 


31 


law, but are merely acts of a peculiarly solemn nature done in the course of 
repressing disorder.’ It follows, therefore, that none deserve royal pardon: 
more than those who, in the judgment of the general public, are unjustly 
punished under martial law, and if they are to be excluded from the benefit of 
royal clemency, it may be confidently asserted that the concession will not be 
much valued in India.” : 


68. Although Government liberated a large number Of criminals 

whose release constitutes a real danger to public ° 

Dnydn Prakdsh (41),1st peace, they did not set free auy of the political 

August. | prisoners whose release would have given genuine 

satisfaction to the people. It is much to be regret- 

ted that among the 300 prisoners released at Lahore not a single one is 

included who has been punished under the Martial Law. Government really 

ought to consider the question of releasiug political prisoners. The step will 

in no way detract from their prestige but will, on the contrary, have the effect 
of increasing it. 


69. Anybody can now trample upon the ex-Kaiser, a hero without an 
equal who is like a star fallen from the sky. His 

A protest against the refulgent aspect has been cast off and he is lying like 
proposed trial of the corpse. Any one can without any objection abuse 
— ha (111), Ist himinany way. According to Lord Curzon he is quite 
An 4 vaensts shnstoah cote an insignificant man and his lordship has advocated 
his trial and punishment. Would he have dared to 
use the language he uses to-day, a yearago? It is making a ridiculous exhibi- 
tion of one’s mean mind to charge the great man who had won the admiration 
of the world for four years on account of his unequalled might, and before 
whose lustre it was doubtful whether England would live or die and whose 
country regarded him as a god, of being an insignificant man even when he is 
in adverse circumstances. Now a trial of this man is being talked of. We 
do not know why the ordinary knowledge that such men are beyond the pale 
of trials has disappeared in Western Countries at present. It appears that 
these nations are beside themselves owing to commercial spite and envious 
wrath. Till now there were different standards set up by the world to judge 
men like Ravan, Duryodhan, Napoleon and the Kaiser. Napoleon had the | 
benefit of being judged by that standard, but it does not appear that the 
greatest man of the twentieth century will have that honour. 


EDUVATION, 


72. “ That our Universities are in need of urgent and radical reform, 

is a common-place which requires no emphasis. 

The attitude of Govern- While it is a welcome fact that the Government of 
ment towards higher and J[ndia seem alive to the necessity of reform, it is 
aioe a. 1), unfortunate that political considerations have con- 
asth July, romecté (1), tinued to guide the footsteps of Government and 
the reforms they seem anxious to initiate in the 
name of efficiency are likely to have a disastrous effect on tbe spread of 
education. The rapid growth of secondary and higher education is no matter 
for sorrow........... While the Government in India are debating whether 
primary education should be made compulsory and are considering how best 
it can be done without incurring any financial obligations, the question of 
compulsory higher education has come within tae range of practical politics 
in many other countries. The record of Goverament shows that they have 
not been anxious to spend money on education, and still less so on higher 
educatio.. There is a splendid opportunity to transfer the burden to the 
Minister, but the Government of India have shown themselves very keen on: 
reserving secondary and higher education. ‘They do not want to lose control 
over it. They remark about education that after the maintenance of law 
and order there is no matter for which the responsibility of the British 
Government is heavier. And how have they dischargedit? They themselves 
admit their errors in the past but want time to repair the mistakes. Knowing 
as the public does how anxious they have been for the spread of education, 
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"~~ it can never support them in their demand. As Sir Sankaran Nair has 

- -—s- ¥e@mMarked in his famous and masterly Minute of Dissent, it is the Minister 
‘Who can be trusted to work wholeheartedly and obtain the money required 

fer the e: ion and improvement of education. Government have no heart 
in it; were it not for political fears which are baseless they would not fight 
80 mach for official control. We have had, however, enough of official control. 
and the time has come for the transfer of education to Indian hands, for 
‘the troth is that itis on Indian direction alone that educational progress 
‘depends........... Instead of considering educational expenditure as one of 
the necessary items, Government themselves almit that during lean years 
education came last with them. With such a record, Government cannot 
expect people to be enthusiastic about their desire further to control educa- 
tion. The interests of the nation will be better served and the needs of 
education better mot, if education is transferred. Moreover, Government 
seem to be influenced by the idea that more money has been spent in former 
years on higher education than necessary. It is hopeless to expect that they 
will undertake large schemes involving great expenditure, if they araled by 
this erroneous idea. All things considerad, they would do well to leave educa- 
tion to the people who are likely to know their needs and interests best.” 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


*71. ‘The collapse on Sunday last of the masonry aqueduct carrying 
the T'ansa water supply about 120 feet in length 
The recent water and at a distance of 38 miles from Tansa created 
ee a i cD ied Be a situation in Bombay the like of which has not 
Eng poe ne 5» been heard of within living memory. The cold 
ies cil official announcement by the Municipal Com- 
missioner of this serious accident is in keeping with the usual spirit of official 
correspondence in India. Whether the mishap could or could not have been 
prevented by the exercise of greater vigilance and watchfulness and under a 
more careful and scientific system for the examination of the acqueduct from 
time to time is a question that the corporation will have to consider later on. 
But there is no doubt the mishap was a grave misfortune for the inhabitants 
of the city which was further accentuated by the manner in which they were 
treated. The hours of supply were stated to be from 5-40 a.m. to 8-40 a.m. 
in the morning and 5-10 p. m. to 7-40 Pp. M.in the evening. But the scanty 
supply usually commenced at 6 p.m. and was stopped some time before 8 a.m. 
and in the evening the situation was rendered worse by not observing the 
official timing at all. This can only be described as a scandalous state of 
things. We can understand the inability of the municipal authorities to 
supply the quantity of water usually required to meet the wants of the city. 
But their action in not observing even the inadequate arrangements announced 
by them and trying to make out that the inhabitants got water for three 
hours in the morning and for 2§ hours in the evening deserves strong 
condemnation. The comfort that was being sought to afford to the people 
by saying that they could avail themselves of rain water was a cruel illusion. 
Those who lived in storied houses could not avail themselves of such a 
supply, even if it had been available, and secondly, it is well known that the 
rain water is carried by iron pipes attached to the houses into the storm water 
drains............. We must enter our most emphatic protest against such un- 
worthy attempts to misrepresent the realsituation. The native quarters of the 
city were placed in a most pitiable predicament. It was all very well for the 
Acting Executive Health Officer to deny that there was any real danger in the 
water which was being supplied to the people. He naturally found it con- 
venient not to see it. But the people knew well that the water was more or 
less muddy. If cholera does break out, he will, of course, be ready to say that 
the people did not realise their responsibilities. He, however, did not explain 
what the occupants of storie? houses with flushing arrangements for their 
privies could do to carry out their responsibilities in this matter, when water 
was not available even for the most necessary purposes. This kind of attitude 
was in keeping with the spirit of the.bald statement by ths municipal 
authorities thet ‘there will be:a serious temporary shortage of water all over 
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the city ’ unaccompanied even by 4 ain; 
or regret over the serious misfortune f 


72. The Bombay 


Jdm-e-Jamshed (26), 
29th July ; Sdnj Vartamdan 
(33), 30th, July; Hondus- 
thdn (24), 29th July; 
Praja Mitra and Pars 
(81), 30th July; Bombay 
Samdchdr (62), 31st July. 


Looking to the present health co 
such accident is much to be regretted. 
in a somewhat similar strain, remarks that in view of the incident if was not 
wise on the part of the Municipality to have filled up almost all the wells in 
the city and that it is not desirable to introduce the flushing system compal- 
sorily until the Municipality is able to supply sufficient quantity of water at 
The Hindusthdén calls for an enquiry to ascertain whether the 
authorities concerned were at fault for the collapse of the Tansa aqueduct. 
The Praja Mitra and Parsi and the Bombay Samdchdr also write similarly.| 


full pressure. 


73. 


Complaint about the 
Railway Companies con- 
tinuing to charge enhan- 
ced fares though the war 
is Over. 

Bombay ‘Chronicle (1), 
28th July. 


need so much in these hard days. 


high level. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 8th August 1919. 


held responsible for it. 


necessary precautions will be taken betimes to prevent 
unexpected accidents 
nditions of Bombay, the happening of any 
[The Sdnjz Vartamdn, while writing 


such ‘“ 


RAILWAYS. 


“ Though the war is at an end, the local Railway Companies, which 
introduced increased rates for passenger traffic, as 
a temporary war measure, with effect: from June 
1917, have not seen their way yet to revert to the 


MOFMA! PAGtCH..ccccccce 


will not be reached by the Companies for some time 
yet in regard to rolling stock and the like, we think 


that the time has come 


to the normal rates in the matter of, at least, the 
third class fares and afford the poorer classes of passengers the relief they 
As pointed out by the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, in a representation to the Government of India, the 
Railway Companies may retain for some time more, if necessary, the existing - 
first and second class fares, but now that the war bas come to an end, there 
should be no excuse for keeping the third class fares at their present excessively 


In the matter of season tickets, also, the pre-war rates should be 
reverted to in al) cases.” 


Oriental 


gle conventional expression of sympathy 
nat overtook the inhabitants.” | 


public will be anxious to know whose fault: it is that 
this unexpected accident has come about and whether 
anybody can be held responsible for it. 
be held responsible for 
We think as usual this also will be dubbed as an 
* unexpected accident ”, and as such, nobody will be 


Who would 
“unexpected accidents ” ? 


But the public hope that 


>? 


becoming common, 


Though pre-war conditions 


for the Companies to revert 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Translator to Government. 


*Reported in advance. 


BOMBAY : PRINTED AT THE GOVERNMENT CENTRAL PREBS. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. } (No. 82 of 1919, 


Report on Bewspapers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 9th August 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as Stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the ro’ 
and what = correct facts are. 


CONTENTS. 


POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION— 


Bombay Legislative Council: Attitude of officials towards the resolutions 


moved in the last session of the — regarding certain disabilities of the 4, 
depressed classes . . ; ' , 5 Hi 
British Rule: | 
Appeal for funds on behalf of Punjabis . ° . 22 & 23 
Appeal to Indians to enlist the sympathies of the British Labour Party 
by contributing to its funds . ; , 42 
Comments on a justification of the Rowlatt Act ; : : 13 
Comments on admission of 7 in certain Punjab cases by the 
Privy Council ' ; ; , , ; 24 ‘ 
Comments on Mr. Montagu’s icles in Parliament that Satgagrehe , 
-. agitators were not considered criminals in the Punjdb . . . 10 i 
Comments on the acquittal of Lieutenant Plunkett of the charge of I 
’ shooting one Khuda Bux. ; . 27—-29 r 
Comments on the Amritsar Conspiracy cases . , ° : 21 t 
Comments on the appointment of a Committee to inquire into the | 
question of Army re-organization in India. 3 ae 36 
Comments on the Canadian disturbances in London ... . ‘ , 41 , 
Comments on the conviction of a European passenger at the Tay : 
Mahal Hotel, beeen for meine an Indian mmgreges of the rf 
hotel . 30 i 
Comments on the ‘enietod al one Ratilal Bhikabhai at Ahenaliabed 
for possessing a seditious document : ; : : 31 . 
Comments on the Government of India ies pers the th 
Champaran and Kaira affairs . ‘ . . 5 37 2h 
Comments on the notices served to maa helvegro’s lect of 4 
Ahmedabad . , ; . . . LI—12 a 
Comments on the proposal to have a public ‘sin in the Shanwar ‘s 
Wada of Poona “clic amas ke a” ; fee ae 44 ‘ 
Comments on the reduction of sentences passed on certain persons con- 3 
victed in the Punjab of conspiracy, etc.: . ; . 14—20 
Comments on the signa | of State’s remarks ” Parliament on the 
Rowlatt Act. oe 
Complaint that the Measlabdee of Wii (Sétéra) prohibited & shop- at | 
| keeper at Panchgani from selling rice cheap . 35 , ye 
Criticism of the trade policy of England in India . 43 | ‘Ss | 
Necessity of an early appointment of the Commission to inquire into : 
the Punjab Martial Law prosecutions . : 25 3 
Passive resistance is Sedition in India though not in England ; 9 
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Pela asia he the rocsedings taken —_— certain inhabitants of 


piailve to resort to Satyagraha if the land attached to the J aln rh 
at Byculla is segues by ee —- the wishes of 
Jains. 


Sir Michael 0’ Dwyer should be bapenshied be his acts i in the Punjéb a: ae 


The alarming condition of the whole world . . 40 


The case of M. J. Vyas, an inhabitant of Khathidwar, and others 
externed from Sind by order of the Commissioner. . . . W&Ss 


The war has accentuated the bitterness of the racial _ hebesenm 
the white andeloured races. gegen 
Excise : Comments on the — policy of the Bombay Government is. bie 


His Excellency the Governor: His Excellency the G@overnor’s tour in the 
Southern Maratha eeeriied : 


Indian Reforms: 
& Declaration of Rights necessary to be included in the Reform Bill . 


Comments on the Government of India — on Grand Com- 
mittees . , 


Complaint about the ee of the _ of the Selborne Committee 


If the new reforms are to rw iiaiiialia the Indian Press Act a be 
repealed . ; , , ; ; , ’ ; ; R 


Indian women and the franchise ; ; ; : 


Poliee > 
Complaint about betting booths flourishing in Bombay City. , 
Protest — the ee of punitive — on certain — In 
Public Service: 


Comments on the appointment of the Ffonourable Mr. Shafi as nmrem- 
' . ber of the Viceroy’s Executive Council . ages Pings seerg 54 


Consideration of caste and creed is a vicious saute governing: the 
bestowal of high offices in India : ; ; a. 


The I. M.’S. and the claims of Indiam Medical men . ; . 51 & 52 
The report of the Medical Services Committee should be published. 53 


Sind: Paucity of houses.im Kardchi_ ; 58 
War: 
& grievance of the Indian members of the Indian mepeenen 
ee , , 


Comments on His Excellency the Comebaindee-tn-Chilet s Sisal about 
the services of India in the — . ; : 


Political: prisoners should have been released during the Peace cele- 
bration . . . , : aa 


RRUCATION— 
The question of Marathi schools in. Hubli (Dhérwar) © 
RAILWAYS-~ 
Complaints against the Barsi Light Railway Company 
NATIVE STATES— 


Comnaente on the inauguration of an pert Council for J saat by His 
: a the Jam . | ; 


POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 


1. Commenting on His Excellancy’s tour in the Southern Maratha 
Country the Kesari writes :—His Excellency said 
His Excellency the regarding the complaint made by the Belgaum 
Governor's tour in the Municipality about the location of liquorshops that 
og Marétha the agg ag unt pape consider it. He a not 
¢ seem to know that publie opinion is not at all able 
meen Te en Oe to influence the Committee. If these committees 
are to be of any real use, there should bean elected majority in them and 
the Excise Department should be ordered to carry out their decisions. What 
is the use of referring to the Excise Committee when it does not enjoy these 
powers? Replying to the Dharwar Municipality he said that parties in public 
bodies should be based on principles and not on religious distinctions. But he 
forgot his own and Government’s attitude of impartiality while replying next 
to the Lingayat Association when he held out unwarranted hopes to it 
by requesting it to send up a list of qualified Lingayat candidates to the 
Private Secretary and stated that their claims would be considered. It is 
necessary that only qualified candidates should be appointed. We are 
surprised and sorry that His Excellency should encourage favouritism and ask 
for a list of candidates and say that they would be proviisd for. When His 
Excellency went to Kolhapur, the Maharaja placed his Sydenhamite views 
before him during dinner. There is no necessity of reducing the expenditure 
on higher education in order to encourage primary education and backward 
classes. Once upon a time a scheme was started in Bombay to smother 
higher education. But at present it is worshipped nowhere else than in 
Kolhapur. The idea of replacing the Kulkarnis by Talatis had its birth in 
the British territories. But while it is a back number there, the Kolhapur 
Durbar is pushing it forward. False ideas have been spread that Kulkarnis 
feed on society and the life of the Kulkarnis who have lost their vatans has 
been made miserable in Kolhapur. Though some of the Kulkarnis in British 
territory had to give up their vatans, there are no complaints that in other 
respects they have been harassed. The Bombay Government passed a new Act, 
the Land Revenue Code, in order to uproot the former ideas of the people regard- 
ing land and give currency to the principle that land belongs to Government. 
From that time the work of kicking out the Vatandars from the villages began. 
The Native Princes in India have - no higher status than that of big Vatandars 
in the British Empire from one point of‘view'; it will be better therefore if 
the Chiefs do not engage themselves in the meddlesome activity of abolishing 
vatan rights. The Maharaja of Kolhapur not only advocated Sydenhamite 
views in connection with his Educational Department and the Kulkarnis but 
he declared plainly that though the Indian Reforms Bill was passed he would 
not grant the people such rights till all the castes should attain the same 
status regarding education. Babu Surendranath Banerjee informed the Joint 
Committee that there are some Maharajas who advocate the claims of the 
backward classes and who do not want swardjya and who help with funds such 
agitation. ‘The speech of the Maharaja of Kolbapur confirms Mr. Banerjee’s 
view. ‘The Sydenham gang is not to-day respected in England; what need is 
there therefore to give any attention to the views of the Kolhapur Durbar ? 
His Excellency maintained a complete silence regarding the controversial 
point and thus indirectly suggested that the speech should be ignored and ut 
was a proper thing to do in these times of swardjya. 


2. From the utterances of His Excellency the Governor in reply to the 
: addresses presented to him at Dharwar and. Bijapur 
ame (59), all of us can say with one voice that we have 
e- secured a kind, independent and model governor in 
Sir Lloyd George. These replies disclose the depth of solicitude felt by His 
Excellency for the welfare of the people of this Presidency. Moreover, this 
Presidency nay, the whole of India, will feel indebted to Her Excellency Lady 
Lloyd for the movement she has taken up for the provision of trained nurses 
in large numbers. This leads us to the conviction that His Excellency’s 
admistration will be popular and successful and he will inne peepee, and 
confidence as no former Governor has dane. | 
# 168—1 CoN 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 


1. Commenting on His Excellancy’s tour in the Southern Maratha 
Country the Kesart writes:—His Excellency said 

His Excellency the regarding the complaint made by the Belgaum 
Governor's tour in the Municipality about the location of liquorshops that 
rove Maratha the Excise Committee would consider it. He does not 
Kesar: (109), 5th Aug.  8¢¢m to know that public opinion is not at all able 
to influence the Committee. If these committees 

are to be of any real use, there should be an elected majority in them and 
the Excise Department should be ordered to carry out their decisions. What 
is the use of referring to the Excise Committee when if does not enjoy these 
powers? Replying to the Dharwar Municipality he said that parties in public 
bodies should be based on principles and not on religious distinctions. But he 


forgot his own and Government’s attitude of impartiality while replying next 


to the Lingayat Association when he held out unwarranted hopes to it 
by requesting it to send up a list of qualified Lingayat candidates to the 
Private Secretary and stated that their claims would be considered. It is 
necessary that only qualified candidates should be appointed. We are 
surprised and sorry that His Excellency should encourage favouritism and ask 
for a list of candidates and say that they would be provided for, When His 
Excellency went to Kolhapur, the Maharaja placed his Sydenhamite views 
before him during dinner. There is no necessity of reducing the expenditure 
on higher education in order to encourage primary education and backward 
classes. Once upon a time a scheme was started in Bombay to smother 
higher education. But at present it is worshipped nowhere else than in 
Kolhapur. The idea of replacing the Kulkarnis by Talatis had its birth in 
the British territories. But while it is a back number there, the Kolhapur 
Durbar is pushing it forward. False ideas have been spread that Kulkarnis 
feed on society and the life of the Kulkarnis who have lost their vatans has 
been made miserable in Kolhapur. Though some of the Kulkarnis in British 
territory had to give up their vatans, there are no complaints that in other 
respects they have been harassed. The Bombay Government passed a new Act, 
the Land Revenue Code, in order to uproot the former ideas of the people regard- 
ing land and give currency to the principle that land belongs to Government. 
From that time the work of kicking out the Vatandars from the villages began. 
The Native Princes in India have no higher status than that of big Vatandars 
in the British Empire from one point of view’; it will be better therefore if 
the Chiefs do not engage themselves in the meddlesome activity of abolishing 
vatan rights. The Maharaja of Kolhapur not only advocated Sydenhamite 
views in connection with his Educational Department and the Kulkarnis but 
he declared plainly that though the Indian Reforms Bill was passed he would 
not grant the people such rights till all the castes should attain the same 
status regarding education. Babu Surendranath Banerjee informed the Joint 
Committee that there are some Maharajas who advocate the claims of the 
backward classes and who do not want swardjya and who help with funds such 
agitation. The speech of the Maharaja of Kolhapur confirms Mr. Banerjee’s 
view. The Sydenham gang is not to-day respected in England; what need is 
there therefore to give any attention to the views of the Kolhapur Durbar ? 
His Excellency maintained a complete silence regarding the controversial 
point and thus indirectly suggested that the speech should be ignored and us 
was @ proper thing to do in these times of swardjya. 


2. From tke utterances of His Excellency the Governor in reply to the 


a addresses presented to him at Dharwar and. Bijapur 
atin (oo giiiaiaais 6%)» ail of us can say with one voice that we have 
- secured a kind, independent and model governor in 
Sir Lloyd George. These replies disclose the depth of solicitude felt by His 
Excellency for the welfare of the people of this Presidency. Moreover, this 
Presidency nay, the whole of India, will feel indebted to Her Excellency Lady 
Lloyd for the movement she has taken up for the provision of trained nurses 
in large numbers. This leads us to the conviction that His Excellency’s 
admistration will be popular and successful and he will inspire sanpeck, and 
confidence as no former Governor has done, 
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But what is the use of lip sympathy? In the address presented to His 


6th Aug. 
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8, Commenting upon “the speech delivered by His Highness the 
a a aharaja of Kolhapur on the occasion of the visit 


_*Sdgaruk (45), 2nd Aug. of His Excellency the Governor there the Jdgaruk 


ae | 
~ 
‘ 


‘tes —The Maharsia's sytapalhy for the backward classes is well known. 
: --ig said to have much sympathy for these classes. 


Excellency by the Deccan Ryots’ Association the other day several ways 
were suggested whereby this sympathy could have been translated into action. 
But the Governor who is wholly ignorant of the conditions prevailing here 
assumed the role of an adviser and asked the backward classes to stand on 
their own legs. The Maharaja's policy of devoting more attention to primary 
education is most commendable. In the British territory the reverse is the 
case. The number of schools and colleges is increasing every year together 
with the expenditure on them. But the demand for free primary education 


is not acceded to on the ground of want of funds. When a high official 


like the Secretary of State openly follows the policy of trampling the poor 
under foot and of placating the strong it is not surprising if the Indian 
and Provincial Governments who are subordinate to him follow his 
example, 


4. “Weare very thankful to His Excellency for the frank tone which 

: ~ he has adopted in replying to the customary ad- 

PP agar gg (38), 4th Aug., dresses that are presented to him during his tour and 
eee for openly criticising the faults which are brought 
to his notice in the working of any local body. His replies to the addresses 
presented by the Municipalities of Dharwar and Bijapur must have been 
pills too bitter to swallow. Itisa notorious fact that there has been in 
Dharwar a good deal of bitter controversy over the questions of house tax and 
water tax and His Excellency did well in calling the attention of the Muni- 
cipality to the advisability of adopting the system of direct taxation, ‘such as 
house tax and water tux and cesses upon those services which provide 


7 9) 


special benefits to the upper classes ’. | 


5. ‘“‘Itis to be observed that, with the freedom of vote allowed to the 
Auiints of Glfidale official members by the Bombay Government on a 
Pipes the resolutions reS0lution asking for increased facilities to the 
moved in the last epressed classes, only oue member (Mr. Gebbie) 
session of the Bombay exercised the freedom in favour of the untouchables, 
Legislative Council while as many as seven used the freedom to vote 
regarding certain disabli- down the resolution. The official Noes were the 
ties of the depressed Advocate-General, Major-General Jennings, I. M. S., 
pw t of India (11), Mt: Robertson, I. C. S., Mr. Rieu, I. ©. 8., Mr. Sale, 
tt aee % ine GM. 1.0.8. Mr. Mountford, I.C.8., and Mr. Sathe. 
The resolution was ultimately defeated by 20 votes 
to 14, but the decision is indicative of the official and-EKuropean rather than 
the non-official and Indian opinion. Left to the non-official Indians, the vote 
would have gone: 13 for and 11 against. It must also be noted that among 
the non-officials who cast their vote against the resolution is Sir Dinshaw 
Petit, who only wanted to go further than the resolution before the Council 
and the non-official majority would have increased slightly, if he had recorded 
his vote in favour of the resolution. Indians’ unfitness for self-rule is often 
inferred from their narrow views in social matters; should not the narrow 
views in European officials be held to make them unfit for other-rule, 7.e., 
rule over others? In non-Brahman circles civilians are too readily credited 
with liberal leanings at least in social matters. The vote on this resolution 
should give them furiously to think.” 


6. “It is said that the art of conversation consists is concealing one’s 
thoughts. We are inclined to think that the art of 

Comments on the ministerial reply consists in speaking much without 
Secretary of State's Saying anything; at any rate, Mr. Montagu’s 


the Ro odd _ amens on remarks on the Rowlatt Act are of this elusive 


“Bombay Chronicle (1), Quality. Replying to Captain Ormsby-Gore the 
| ena ” Secretary of State said that the powers given to the 
executive were necessary but that there were no 


grounds for apprehension in India. As to the first’ point Mr. Montagu has 
misjudged the matter; as to the second, his: informants obviously have 
misled him. There are good grounds for apprehension in India in spite of 
official efforts to prove that the Rowlatt Act is a safe weapon in the hands of 
the executive. Touching the Punjab courts-martial, Mr. Montagu under-. 
stood that acts of passive resistance were not in themselves treated as 
offences. The facts are different. In the Amritsar and Lahore judgments 
the very inception of passive resistance is described as a ‘ conspiracy ’, the 
greatest conspirator being Mr. Gandhi, and it 1s empty quibbling to say shat 
‘acts. of passive resistance in themselves’ were not treated as offences, while 
really their contemplation was regarded as ‘a criminal conspiracy.’ Mr. 
Montagu has yet to learn something about ‘ Punjab Justice.’ ” 


7. Mr. Gandhi writes in Young India :—"* Mr. Montagu has spoken. 
He ‘believes that the powers given to the 
Young India (16), 9th executive by the Rowlatt Act are necessary’. 
Aug. And many friends ask whether in view of this state- 
ment the Act will be repealed. My answer is that 
the Rowlatt Act will be repealed in the same manner as Mr. Morley’s 
* settled fact’—the Bengal Partition—was unsettled.......... But the purpose 
of writing this is not to argue about the untenability of the position taken up 
by Mr. Montagu. My purpose is to show that if the Rowlatt Act is to be 
persisted in, the Government must prepare for Civil Resistance of a stubborn 
character—a resistance which shail be perfectly respectful but which shall be 
unbending. The issue is remarkably simple: Js the will of the people to 
prevail or that of the Government? I venture to urge that a Government, be 
it ever so powerful and autocratic, is bound to yield to unanimous public 
Opinion. It is a bad outlook before us if truth and justice have to surrender 
to mere physical force, whether it is wielded by an individul or a Government. 
My purpose in life is to demonstrate that the strongest physical force bends 
before moral force when it is used in defence of truth. If violence had not 
been offerred by the people in April, nothwithstanding provocation, the Rowlatt 
Act would have been withdrawn by now, as certainly as that I am penning 
these remarks. I still hope that Mr. Montagu, Lord Chelmsford and those 
who have the power will perceive that true prestige lies in doing justice and 
respecting public opinion. But it may happen that they will think otherwisa. 
In that event I would like those who are interested in the speedy success of 
Civil Resistance to prepare the atmosphere for its smooth working. It will be 
a great trial of strength if we must engage init. But the result is a certainty. 
That is the matchless beauty of Civil Resistance.” 


8. The Hindusthdn refers to the reply given by Mr. Montagu in 
Hindusthdn (24), 6th Parliament about the necessity of the Rowlatt Act 
Aug = ; and adds:—Mr. Montagu’s reply is disappointing 
and we are surprised that he is not prepared to annul 
the Act inspite of the strong protest raised against it by the public. Mr. 
Montagu has laid special stress on the Act remaining in force for three years. 
We feel confident that there will be no necessity for the Rowlatt Act after 
the period, as there has been no necessity for it now, and there will be peace 
in the country if the Reforms Scheme is passed in a liberal spirit. But if 
the scheme is whittled down there will be discontent in the country inspite 
of the existence of the Rowlatt Act. | 


~*9. “A recent telegram says that in reply to Mr. Fredric Hall’s question 
regarding the Courts-Martial in connection with the 
Punjab riots, Mr. Montagu stated that he understood 


Passive resistance is 
sedition in India though 


‘ . . . 
“not in England. that ‘ acts of Passive Resistance against the Rowlatit 


Legislation were not in themselves treated as 

we ve te ee offences by the Punjab authorities.’ This is in 
direct conflict with the facts in India, and it appears that Mr. Montagu is 
thoroughly misinformed about the Punjab affairs. The Lahore case belies 
this fatal supposition. as nothing else does, and we will take it first. There 
nothing like looting or burning the Government offices has occurred, and the 
whole: situation was marked by Hartals and some meetings, 7. 4., acts of 
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xesistanes, and if. would have been cleared in a day, had not the 
Military interfered with it.......... Qther evidence is also forthcoming to 
show that the so-called rebels—Harkishan Lal, Rambhuj Dutt, Duni Chand: 
- gnd others—were perfectly willing to co-operate with Government, and were 
3 aaree to hold even a meeting if the Governmet objected to it..........  Mr.. 
Gandhi also did not ask the people to go beyond Hartal, and it was only for 
this advice, and for nothing else, that he was traduced and maligned as a 
— conspirator in the Punjab cases! To consult others about holding the Hartal 
AS ae was deemed as a conspiracy to wage war and every Satyagrahi was dubbed 
+ are a conspirator! There remains no doubt for a moment that it is precisely this 
act of Passive Resistance that was held as an offence by the Punjab authorities, 
and they convicted the Lahore leaders of conspiracy mainly on this and other 
allied counts. Does this not clearly show that what Mr. Montagu denies 
was verily held as an offence in the Punjab? The same can be proved from 
the High Court’s notices to the Ahmedabad lawyers. The lawyers are to be 
proceeded against for being merely passive resisters and for nothing else....... 
In the Hindwasi case, the judgment of the trying Magistrate leaves no 
doubt on the point........ It will be clear from all the foregoing instances that 
‘acts of Passive Resistance ’ were held as ‘ offences’ not only by the Punjab 
Government, but even by other authorities. Mr. Montagu, therefore, is totally 
misinformed about these facts. We can infer then from this that he probably 
does not know how ‘rebellion’ and ‘ waging war’ were manufactured in 
India from the simple and innocent Hartals, and how ‘rebels’ and 
‘conspirators’ were made to order from Satyagrahis observing or advising 
harmless Hartals. He is also not likely to know how a speech more moderate 
in tone and lamguage than the speeches of the Moderates in the Imperial 
Legislative Council becomes seditious in India! Likewise he may perhaps 
be in the dark as to how a leader like Pandit Rambhuj Dutt Chaudhari, 
who ‘offered his services to Government as a special constable,’ is convicted 
as avebel in the Punjab! And how a simple suggestion by the leaders 
that troops should be removed from a particular locality was considered as 
‘dictating terms’ to the Government, may also not be known to him. All 
these are, however, facts, and many have been made to suffer for them; 
though to Mr. Montagu and others in England, they may not appear as 
offences. Indians, and some Englishmen, also do think like them that they 
me are not offences. And it is this conviction, fortunately shared now by 
authorities like Mr. Montagu, that has impelled the Indians to condemn in 
the severest possible terms the accursed O’Dwyerian rigime which has been 
responsible for the flagrant injustice done to our Punjab brethern. It is this 
indignation, burning almost to a white heat, that has ruffled the minds of 
eg Indians throughout the country, and has made Indians demand the impeach- 
. ment of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. It is the travesty of justice in many cases 
ae that has kept alive the fermenting agony of the millions of souls in India, and 
it is the spectre of injustice in several cases that is unhinging the mind of 
every man who has some faith in British justice. India will not and cannot 
remain satisfied until justice is done to her sons and daughters, and Mr. 
Montagu’s words kindle a flicker of hope in our mind that justice will, to 
some extent at least, be done to the unhappy victims of the O’Dwyerian 
regime.” = 
10. Mr. Montagu recently stated in Parliament that he did not think 
6 ‘ - the Punjab Government looked upon the Satyagraha 
ae Menteau's tatement i, 2@itators against the Rowlatt Act as criminals. It 
| | Parliament that Satya- ®PPears from this statement as if Mr. Montagu had 
eo graha agitators were not 20 inkling whatever of what was taking place there. 
ae considered criminals in Let alone actual Satyagraha agitation, even the 
oe Lis the Punjab. thought of launching it was considered by the big 
- Lokasangraha _ (111), ‘officials, as a conspiracy against the King-Emperor 
8th 7 ty ma Prakdsh snd Mahatma Gandhi was dubbed the head of the 
(41), 7th Ang. conspirators. Under these circumstances to declare 
that Satyagraha agitation was not considered an offence is to make ‘a random 
a statement trom a position of authority. Has not Mr. Montagu not yet heard 
tos of the stoppage of a public Satyagraha meeting by the Burma Government, 
ee <: coke. or of the serving of motices on certain Satydgrahi pleaders by the Bombay 
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High Court? [The Dnydn Prakdsh makes similar remarks and declares. 
that the Punjib judgments show that even the expression of an adverse 
opinion against the Rowlatt Act was considered an offence by the Military 
Tribunals. It goes on:—Satyagraha agitation, protests against the Rowlatt 
Act, hartal, etc., also took place in Bombay just asin the Punjab, but the 
fact that incidents like the Punjab did not take place here was in our opinion 
entirely due to the wide difference between the mental attitudes of the 
respective authorities and especially of the heads of the two administrations. 
We think that Mr. Montagu would have refrained from making the: state- 
ment if he had before him Mr. Chintamani’s article in India on the Punjab 
affairs. | 


114. ‘The Honourable Mr. C. Y. Chintamani in his special contribution 
to India of the 4th July says that Sir Michael 
Comments on the (Q’Dwyer ‘is said to have declared his intention of 
notices served to certain taking note of the anti-Rowlatt legislation agitation 
Satyagraht lawyers of : ; 5 
Ainanibadl and passive resistance demonstration, before there was 
Young India (16), 6th ny disturbance of peace’. We know what kind of 
Aug. note he took of both the cause and the effect, and we . 
know, too, that he succeeded to an eminent degree 
in disturbing the peace in the Punjab. And though ®ir Michael is no longer 
in India in body he is certainly in our midst in Spirit. Witness the many 
Punjab cases that have been discussed in these columns. The Martial Law 
judges will certainly not be to blame if the spirit of Civil Resistance is not 
dead either in the Punjab or in India. But the O’Dwyrian spirit has travelled 
to far-off Burma and touched the Lieutenant-Governor of that Province of 
British India.......... But an echo of the spirit is heard nearer Bombay 
also. We now know more fully than we did before the cause of the 
High Court notice served upon some of the Satyagraht lawyers of 
Ahmedabad. The ‘notice was prompted by a letter addressed by the 
District Judge of Ahmedabad to the Registrar of the Bombay High 
Court. We give the full text of the letter elsewhere. It remains 
to be seen what action the High Court willtake when the case is 
argued before it on the 25th instant. But itis curious the way the District 
Judge has prejudged the issue. He considers the activities of the ‘ League ’— 
we suppose he means the Satyagraha Sabha—to be illegal. He does not 
hesitate to make the impudent suggestion that ‘there can be no doubt that 
the suspension is merely a device to avoid the possibility of punishment falling 
on the Satyagrahts in respect of acts directly or indirectly due to their 
teaching and influence’. We use the adjective ‘impudent’ advisedly, for the 
very next paragraph of this precious letter states the belief of the writer that 
‘the above gentlemen are sincerely and conscientiously under the impression 
that the Rowlatt legislation is a crime. As they have that impression, I 
would not blame them for going to the edge of the law to oppose it’. The 
imputation of an unworthy motive to such men would be ungentlemanly in a 
stranger, it is unpardonable in one who claims to have the high opinion that 
the learned District Judge claims to have, of the lawyers in question. The 
last paragraph of the letter clearly discloses the feelings of the District Judge 
in the matter. He says he has ‘no power to deal with the two Barristers’, 
and adds, ‘very likely recent events in Ahmedabad may make it unnecessary 
to proceed against them’, meaning, we presume, that they would be charged 
‘and convicted ty the Special Tribunal. ‘l'hey have not been charged, it is 
true. But that was no fault of the District Judge. He had made up his 
wind that they had committed a criminal breae@h of: the law of the land. 
Thus we see that the attempts are being made with more or less vigour to 
suppress Civil Resisters. Those who are making the attempt are beating 
against the wind. The spirit of Civil Resistance thrives under suffering. 
Here and there a Civil Resister so-called may succumb and under the 
pressure of suffering deny his doctrine. But when once kindled it is 
impossible to kill the spirit of Civil Resistance.’ The only pity of it is that 
these traducers of Civil Resistance and Civil Resisters are consciously or 
unconsciously becoming the instruments for propagating Bolshevism as it is 
_dnterpreted to us in India, z.¢e., the spirit of lawlessness accompanied with 
H 168~2 con é' 
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_wiolence. : ‘Bolshevions is nothing but an extension of the present method of 
_ forcibly imposing one’s doctrine or will upon others. The Government of: 
. Burma, the Roveleenenl of the Punjab, the district Judge of Ahmedabad are 
all in their own way endeavouring forcibly to impose their will upon others— 
in this case Civil Resisters. But they forget that the essence of Civil 
Resistance is to resist the will of the wrong-doer by patient endurance of the 
penalty of resistance. Civil Resistance is therefore a most powerful antidote 
ne t Bolshevism and those who are trying to crush the spirit of Civil 

Resistance are but fanning the fire of Bolshevism.” 


12. Itis within the professional age of the legal profession for a 
lawyer to agitate for securing justice and so it is 
A Praja Bandhu (30), 3rd Graditable on his part to be a follower of Satyagraha. 
ud Itis, therefore, to be regretted that a notice has 
heen served upon certain Satyagrahi pleaders of Ahmedabad calling upon 
them to show cause why their sanads should not be cancelled. It-is sur- 
prising that no notice has been served upon Mr. Gandhi who is the originator 
of the movement and who is a Barrister-at-Law, though he does not practise 
at present. If peaceful agitation is suppressed it is bound to break out in 
the shape of armed resistance. A wise government should therefore encourage 
passive resistance with g view to checking armed resistance. While Par- 
hament is merely considering what steps it should take against Sir Hdward 
Carson for throwing out an open challenge of armed resistance, the Govern- 
ment of India consider passive resistance as something criminal and mean 
to forbid their profession to those lawyers who respect its principles. ‘The 
followers of Satyagraha need not feel ashamed atthe displeasure of Govern- 
ment. We hope the authorities will not take this extreme step. 


13. Commenting on the brochure on the Rowlatt Act issued by the 
Oxford University Press, Bombay, Young India 
_ Comments on & remarks :—“ Since the passing of the notorious Row- 
justification of the Rowlatt Jatt Bill No. 2, more things have happened than 
= India (16), 9th WT? imagined either by its ardent advocates, or by 
‘jin — its opponents. It is needless, and more painful than 
: needless, to recount them. They are a permanent 
part of our national history, and as such constitute a most unerring com- 
mentary onthe Rowlatt Act. But as if that commentary was erroneous, 
various devices have been adopted of .effacing that commentary. . These 
include the characterisation of the whole agitation against the Rowlatt 
Tegislation as false, hollow and mendacious, and elaborate attempts to prove 
it to be such and to represent the obnoxious measure as ‘an inoffensive and 
necessary measure ’, have been made by means of leaflets scattered through- 
out the country. A more ambitious attempt in this direction has been recently 
made by the Oxford University Press in a blue booklet entitled ‘ The Rowlatt 
Act, its origin, scope and object’. Though published through a private 
agency, it is presumably prepared by government agency, as we know that 
numerous copies of the booklet have been distributed by police officers 
people meeting them and evem to the members of the bar in our Courts. T 
Feafiets were meant for the masses; this booklet is meant for the educ 
classes and for the opponents of the Act, who are classified as tho 
who know the Aet and those who do not. know the Act. We are afraid | 
will convince neither and will on the contrary strengthen all the more 
the will of both to have the legislation withdrawn. For in trying to 
prove that all the non-official members of the Viceroy’s Council who 
ed the measure, wer “lacking in political wisdom,’ were not circumspect 
and weze labouring under a misconception, it essays the impossible and in 
doing so defeats its own purpose; in trying to explode rumours for which no 
person of inyportance has been held responsible, it eonvinces no one of the 
necessity of the Act........... The Burak Conspiracy case, the Commilla 
_ Shooting case, the Musalmanpura Bomb case, to name only a few,—what did 
 #ihese ‘cases reveal? They revealed not only the inefficiency of the Police, 
hat, the poo et gpey nature of the evidence furnished by them. The 
, : a to fasten thee: s on the accused—im one 


' pleaders, zamindays and 


thers—signally failed not for want of evidence, but for cooked evidence. The 
Burah dacoity case of which so much is made in the booklet, defeats more 
than it strengthens the position of those citing it. It reveals most emphatic- 
ally the inefficiency of the Police. And how can you remedy {the inefficiency 
of the Police? Not surely by the Rowlatt Act. Giving then wider powers 
of arrest will make them more irresponsible and more regardless of the liberties 
of the people. Andis it by superseding the rules of evidence and of 
jurisprudence that you are going to help the Police—so mischievously 
prone to concoct evidence, to suppress evidence and fo tyrannise over 
the accused, as was proved in the Commilla Shooting case and the 
Musalmanpura Bomb case? The whole idea is absurd. The greatest 
claim of the authors of the Law remains to be considered. They 
admitted the drastic nature of the provisions, they admitted that many 
of the provisions of the Act are against the principles of criminal jurisprud- 
ence, but they maintained that the Act will not touch the innocent, and 
the booklet faintly echoes their assurance. The Honourable Mr. Shastriar 
with a vision at once prophetic and true pointed out in his memorable 
speech with an emphasis that could not be exaggerated: ‘Men like me 
would not be considered innocent. The innocent man then is he who forswears 
politics, who takes no part in the public movements of the times, who retires 
to his house, mumbles his prayers, pays his taxes and salaams all the Govern- 
ment officials all round. The man who interferes in politics, the man who 
goes about collecting money for any public purpose, the man who addresses a 
public meeting, then becomes a suspect,’ the law ‘ will hurt good as well as. 
bad, and there will be such a lowering of public spirit, there will be such a 
lowering of political tone in the country, that all your talk of responsible 
Government will be mere mockery,’ The iron hand of répressionin the 
Punjab and in Sind has proved the truth of each and every one of these state- 
ments. It has proved how the Rowlatt Act might be so abused and might 
permanently impair the public spirit and the political tone of the country, 
not to speak of the misery and the tragedy its application might bring in 
its train. And it is idle now, if not brutal, to maintain that the Rowlatt Act 
will not touch the innocent. We have not mentioned in the above discussioni 
our own objections to the Act, but have examined some of th: positions that 
are still seriously advanced. We believe that if it was folly to pass the 
measure in the teeth of unanimous popular opposition, it is criminal, after so 
much wounding of the national conscience in vain attempts to suppress the 
agitation against it, to persist in maintaining it. The recent happenings 
have made it doubly imperative on us to continue the agitation against the 
legislation until it is withdrawn and national honour vindicated.’’ 


*14. ‘We regret we are unable to congratulate the Punjab Government 
on the commutation of the sentences against Lala 
Comments on the reduc- Harkishenlal and others. We would far rathar live 


tion ofsentences passedon ynder the feeling of terrorism that the original 


ager Punjéb — sentences are calculated to create, than that the 


. feeling should be weakened by commiutations 
piracy, etc. : , a. ' 

" Young India (16), 6th ever so substantial. A prisoner suffering under 
and 9th Aug. a sense of wrong conviction is not likely to 


have the edge of the suffering taken off by reason 
of any reduction in his sentence, so long as the wires conviction stands 
registered against him. The wrong in the cases of Lala Harkishen Lal and 
his co-accused, consists not so much in the sentences—monstrous as they 
are—as in the convictions for the several acts said to have been done by 
them. If they have waged war against the king, they deserve no meroy. 
If they have not, they should be set free. If they have committed a lesser 
offence, they should have been convicted under sections enabling the judges 
to impose lighter sentences. The B sesect should distinguish between the 
eases of Messrs. Roy and Radha Krishna. These were cases under the 


sedition section and based on articles written in their newspapers. They had 


themselves petitioned for mercy and even tendered apology for any unintended 
vehemence or exaggeration in their language. But in these cases, so far as 
we are aware, there are not petitions for mercy, there are no apotogies, 


bats. 
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and emphatic denial of charges against them. They are cases in which’ 
lic opinion can only be .satisfied by a ‘full and open inquiry or by 4 free 
nis jion that a grave political blunder dhe been made and by immediate 
discharge of the gentlemen now undergoing imprisonment. It is small 
oomfor! for a high-ininded innocent person to be first sentenced to transporta- 
tion for nothing and then to have the sentence reduced to a few years” 

imprisonment. In such cases any commutation, short of complete exonera- 
tion, is like’adding insult to injury. We hope therefore that the public will 
not be satisfied without a complete and honourable discharge for the 
distinguished prisoners or a fair and open inquiry by the forthcoming 
committee.”’ [In a subsequent issue the paper writes:—‘‘It is with deep 
sorrow that we find it impossible to rejoice over the further remissions 
of sentences announced from the Punjab. We must warn the public against 
being deluded into satisfaction over the remissions. We doubt not that 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor has remitted the sentences under the 
full belief that he has performed an act of clemency. But it is not possible for 
fhe public to look upon the remissions as such or even to ask for them. Take 
the case of Mr. Jagannath. He is toallintents and purposes as innocent 
as the judges themselves of the crime charged against him. He was simply 
not present at the meetings where the crime is said to have been committed. 
The judges had no right to pronounce judgment without waiting for and 
weighing the evidence of alibi. His is not a political case. It is one of 
hasty error. Andit must be a point of honour with the public as indeed 
with the Government to see that this, the least of the King’s subjects, is set 
frée without a moment’s delay. The other cases are mostly of a political 
nature. Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal, for instance, do not want mercy. They 
can deserve none if they are guilty of real sedition or inciting to violence. 
They want and we must insist on justice. We hope that the public will 
- not ask for or be content with mere magnanimity. If we commit crimas, if 
is better that we are punished. And we must refuse to accept mercy if we 
are not guilty. We trust therefore that these remissions instead of silencing 
the public demand for an impartial inquiry into these sentences, among other 
things, will make it all the more emphatic. It is a matter of principle to have 
the whole truth being brought to light. A thorough and searching inquiry 
can only do good both to the Government and the people.” 


15. 


“As an act of humanitarianism, we appreciate the order of Sir 
Kdward Maclagan, altering the sentences on five 
of the Punjab leaders. Pundit Rambhuj Dutt and 
Lala Dunichand are by this act of clemency not to 
rot for life in a convict settlement, but to be in- 
carcerated for three years; Lala Harkishen Lal is 
to be liberated after two years in jail; and Messrs. Din and Singh will expiate 
theircrimes in one year. Weknowthat the present Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab is conscientiously trying to undo the wrong in the province for which 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer was mainly responsible. We do not, however, feel 
much elation at these orders. If—-to take one individual—Lala Harkishen 
Lal was guilty of waging war against the King, his punishment was only the 
obligatory minimum. The relaxation of sentence, however, shows that the 
ends of justice are, even according to official conscience, met by rigorous 
imprisonment for two years, and it is an indication that Lala Harkishen Lal 
did not commit the crime for which his sentence was, as we said, the obliga- 
tory minimum. And we know that the judgment is its own condemnation 
and itis, to. impartial minds, the best argument for acquittal.” 

4 


*16. 


Bombay Chronicle (1), 
4th Aug. 
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“The commutation of sentences in the case of Lala Harkishan Lal 
and others would afford some relief to the agonised 


- Mahrdtta (9), 10th Aug.; minds of the people of India. The monstrosity of 
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ae Times (10), 8rd the sentences has been reduced considerably, and it 

Aug. Pe is in itself an open condemnation of the judgment » 
i of the Martial Law Tribunal. But that is not the 

4 contention of the people. People demand that as Lala Harkishan Lal and 


rs are innocent of any offence, and are incapable of committing it, i 
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ought not to have been convicted and punished, and if convicted, ought to 
have been released by Government. Partial reduction in the sentences is 
therefore not enough. The judgment must wholly go and not the mere 
brutality of the sentences. Even a day’s. or an hour’s sentence means a 
stigma on their loyalty and that is what the accused and the public cannot 
tolerate. The injustice lies thera and not only in the outrageousness of the 
sentences.’’ [The New Times writes :—“ India will feel obliged to His Honour 
Sir Edward Maclagan for reducing the sentences. ‘This reduction, however, 
should not deter leaders of the Congress and other political bodies from puttin 

forth their best efforts to bring the cases before the Privy Council. We feel, 
with the rest of our countrymen, that they should be set free, that there is 
absolutely no case against the Lahore leaders and that they are wrongly 


punished.’’| 


i7. “If anything were needed to emphasise the monstrosity of the 
a or eer sentences passed by the Martial Law Commissions 
(31) eh Aug., Eng. cols. the Punjab leaders it will be found in the orders 
i ‘ss Ofs~ the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab commut- 
ing those sentences.......... We cuppose the country is expected to appreciate 


the clemency shown by Sir Edward Maclagan in the exercise of his preroga- 


tive. So it would if it had been satisfied that the Punjib leaders had been 
justly and properly convicted, that they were really guilty of waging war, and 
the clemency of the head of the Punjab Government reduced their punishment 
but did not diminish their gult. When a man is guilty of murder and is 
sentenced to death, but the authority having the prerogative of mercy 
commutes if to a sentence of imprisonment on aggount of extenuating 
circumstances, itis a display of clemency which can be appreciated; but 
clemency which steps in betwe:n a ferocious sentence and its execution is 
another name for justice, and in this case the country is far from satisfied 
that justice has yet been done. It is only when the Punjab leaders are 
acquitted of all guilt and allowed to go forth as free and honourable men that 
justice will have been fully vindicated.......... We have now the judgment of 
the Lahore Martial Law Commission before us and we shall be very much 
surprised if it is upheld by any court of appeal, let alone the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, unless political considerations are permitted to 
preponderate over judicial clarity of thought.......... The judges who presided 
over the Martial Law Commissions are among the permanent Judges of the 
Punjab. Will the administration of law and justice be safe in their hands? 
A century and a half ago an administrator of the ability of Warren Hastings 
was impeached before the Bar of the House of Commons, for the abuse of his 
authority. Lord Curzon was responsible for the appearance of anarchism in 
Bengal; Sir Michael O’Dwyer has left the Punjab in a travail of unequalled 
agony, but alas! for India, there is no Edmund Burke to impeach them in 
tones and language which will resound through and thrill the world.” 


18. Substantial reduction in the sentences of certain accused persons 
he ji convicted by the Martial Law Tribunal in the 
ata eS ea Lahore conspiracy case and the cancellation of the for- 
(26) “uy Aug “  feiture of their property goto show that the present 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab has no sufficient 
ground to believe that the persons sentenced were really guilty of the serious 
allegations brought against them. The public will be pleased with the 
action taken by the Lieutenant-Governor and will thank him with all their 
heart. Mercy has no doubt been shown to the accused but they cannot be 
yet said to have secured justice which is their due. ‘he sentences, however, 
cannot be set aside except by an appeal to the Privy Council. [Ths Jdém-e- 
Jamshed thanks the Lieutenant-Governor for the mercy he has shown but 
believes that the persons concerned deserve something more in the name of 
justice. | 
19. Referring to the reduction of the Punjab seutenane sl ind 
Prakdsh writes :—It is a victory of the people. It 
aie Prakash (44), 4th shows that Government value public opinion. But 
em 5, | fhe thanks they would: have earned by remitting 
m 168—3 con . | 
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10 
the sentences altogether they pouraeen get in the’ present circumstances. 


~ For the public feels that though the sentences are reduced, the injustice of 


the convictions remains. But the Punjib Government deserve to be thanked 
because something is better than ndiiting. Riots like those in the Punjab 


ve occur everywhere on account of temporary excitement. In other countries 


such terrible sentences are not awarded. [The paper here refers to the rioting 

of Canadian soldiers in England.] In this riot the Police did not use bombs 

nor did they shoot. The sentences awarded are quite trifling as compared 

with the Punjah sentences. One cannot but feel sorry when such examples. 
are before one’s eyes. We trust that what is left to be still performed by the 

Punjib Government will be remedied by the Privy Council and that people 

will come to have full confidence in British justice. 


2U. ‘‘ While we have nothing but praise for the clemency shown by the 

' Punjab Government in the cases of some at least 

A Bombay Review 7th of the persons convicted by the Martial Law ‘T'ri- 
"6: bunals, the general feeling uppermost in the mind. 
of the public is that the Government might go further and release all the con- 
victed persons. Thereis no getting away from the fact that the sentences were 
unduly severe in almost every case....... We think, however, he (the Lieutenant- 
Governor) should go further, and not merely reduce the sentences but release the 
convicted persons. Many of these had been convicted without being allowed 
the opportunity of being defended by counsel cf their own choice.......... 


7 Apart from the large legal issues bearing upon the legality of the constitution 


of the Martial Law Tribunals, the fact cannot be gainsaid that many of the 
accused persons did ngt have a fair trial in that they did not, for no fault 
of theirs, obtain legal assistance of their own choice in their defence. ........ 
The tendency was to stampede justice, so-called. With what result? The 
public conscience has undoubtedly been deeply shocked by sentences of the 
utmost severity, to be tollowed by remissions which are in pathetic contrast 
with the original sentences.” 


21. It seems that the judgments in these [the Amritsar] cases are not 
based upon perfect justice, for those witnesses who 
Comments on the were relied upon in some respects were disbelieved 
Amritsar Conspiracy in other respects. The judges in their judgments 
cee Tine 28th July say that they have helieved the witness Hansraj, 
regarding his evidence as true. Well, proceeding 
further these very judges say that they do not accept certain statements made 
by Hansraj as true. Is it justice then to sentence people to transportation for 
life on the evidence of such persons (who sometimes speak truth and some- 
times speak falsehood)? Again, the judges while convicting have quoted no 
evidence to show that the accused are guilty of the offences of which they 
have been convicted. There is yet another instance of the queer justice 
referred to above. The charge against Abdul Majid is that when the Viceroy 
made the declaration proclaiming martial law at Amritsar—and the judges 
hold that there was insurrection at Amritsar because the Viceroy had pro- 
claimed martial law there—Abdul Majid took the vow of passive resistance 
and attended a meeting. The judges hold that for this offence Abdul Majid is 
guilty under section 121 and sentence him to transportation for life!!! 
What fine justice! Because martial law has been applied to any city, every 
one there is guilty under section 121. Ifsuch is the investigation on which 
the judges have based their findings then all the residents of Amritsar, 
should be sentenced to transportation for life. To allow these men to be at 
large is against justice and is to blow up the British Government! — 


22. Ordinarily the duty of dispersing a crowd is entrusted to the 
Police; but in the Punjab this task was allotted to 

Appeal for funds on the Military. EXxcesses are at all times to be 
oo Sr. (41) condemned and those who are guilty of them must 
es hen. Lokasangraha »@ punished. It appears, however, from official 
(111); 3 “ July and 6th ®Ccounts themselves that order could easily have 
LAT amare been maintained without having recourse to Martial 


Law. The most respectable persons wha were not 


1D 


at all likely to encourage disorders were prosecuted before the Military Courts. 
and sentenced to transportation for life. The accused were denied even 
proper legal defence. All this proves the necessity of appealing to the 
Privy Council against the dicisions of the Martial Law Commissions. 
True, the sentences have been considerably reduced and the accused. 
are allowed certain concessions, and for this we are thankful to Sir Edward 
Maclagan. He is a straightforward and just official who would never 
hesitate to give such concessions. But these concessions cannot possibly 
undo the wrong that has been done to these respectable gentlemen. The 
idea of appealing to the Privy Council must not be dropped for want of 
funds. It is very hard, no doubt, to extend pecuniary help in these difficult 
times but looking to the importance of the matter the people will, we feel 
sure, contribute liberally. [According to the Lokasangraha there are 


_iinumerable hearts in Maharashtra bleeding for the woes of the Panjab and 


these, the paper trusts, will not fail to respond to the call for help. In a 


subsequent issue the paper reiterates its appeal for help dwelling at considera- 


ble length upon the sufferings of the Punjab. | 


23. ‘“‘ The people of this country fully appreciate the present Lieutenant- 

* Governor’s active efforts to heal the wounds which 

Servant of India (11), have been inflicted upon the Punjaib. While 
7th Aug. unstinted praise may be givem to him forall that 
he has done to alleviate the misery of his subjects, 

who are so sorely striken, it must be remembered that this does not 
abate by one jot the essential injustice from which they are suffering. 
So many of the Punjab’s best sons have been pronounced felons, con- 
spirators and rebels. The mitigation of the sentences does not remove 
the stigma that has been so undeservedly cast upon them. The physical 
sufferings are lessened; the moral pang remains. We must not rest 
till their character is re-established and those who sought to tarnish it are 
brought to book. Our knowledge of the Punjab trouble is yet of the scantiest. 
We know that a grave and cruel wrong has been done to the province, but we 
know also that a good deal more lies behind whick has not been brought to light. 
The extent of the misery is notknown. ‘T'he rumoursin regard to it that have 
gained currency are perhaps exaggerated, but there is no doubt that a full 
inquiry will reveal facts which will cause a most unpleasant surprise to the 
public. Swami Shraddhanandji estimates that not less than 1,500 persons must 
have been killed at Amritsar alone on April 13, and several hundreds must 
have lost their lives at other places. ‘The doubts entertained by the public 
will never be set at rest and any possible over-statements corrected till a 
searching inquiry is conducted by a thoroughly impartial tribunal and the 
resulf made public. Every day that passes without the institution of the 
inquiry only helps to put the people in a more suspicious frame of mind and 
to set wild rumours afloat. Already it is feared that some of the evidence 
which is vital in the interests of justice may have been lost and may be 
difficult of reconstruction. Any further delay would be criminal as well as 
impolitic.......... Unless the personnel of the commission is known and its 
powers are defined, we must not put an excessive reliance upon this method 
of rendering justice, and it would certainly be unwise, as it is, to build too 
high hopes on it. It may easily become a white-washing commission, but 
even a commission, satisfactory in its personnel, we are not sure, will be 
empowered to reverse judgments of the Martial Law Tribunals, if it is found 
that they are not supported by facts in the several cases. The conclusion 
which emerges from this reasoning is that even the appointment of an impar- 
tial commission of inquiry does not obviate the need of prefering appeals to 
the Privy Council.......... Whatever be the result of the promised inquiry, 
appeals to superior courts must be proceeded with but it means an expendi- 
ture of a huge amount of money....... .. Mr. Andrews has already made a 
public appeal, and it would be an abiding shame if Indians did not respond to 
it with alacrity. It is not a cause of the Punjab alone. The fair name of 
India is being soiled, and every one must give monetary help to the utmost 
extent of his means. We-shall be unworthy of all constitutional reforms if 
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0 e wnoegial to Combat such & monstrous and widespread wrong as this. 
: t it successfully, we must make its recurrence impossible. Tha. 
éy are outlined in the present Bill, afford us no guarantee, 80 


, a6 
oy a8 constitutional power is concernéd, to prevent a repetition of an equally 
g outrage upon justice.......... Special provision must be made in the: 
reforms by which such an invasion of individual freedom is made 
statutorily impossible in like circumstances.” 


new 


24. Itis satisfactory to note that 21 persons convicted by the Martial 

Law Commissions in the Punjab have been allowed 

Pye segs on admission to appeal to the Privy Council. It is not known 

Panjab Is “hb the Ai whether these 21 include any of those who have 

ee ee already op hanged. It is also possible that the 

a appeals of some more persons will .be allowed. But 

a ee are Om. the 18 men who have already been hanged are 

deprived of this advantage and the responsibility for 

this lies on those who hastened their execution. Weare bound to say that 

Government, and their legal advisers whom they must have consulted, made 
& grave mistake in not postponing the executions. 


25. It appears that the Punjadb Government is really repenting for the 
inhuman sentences passed on the Punjab leaders by 
Necessity of an early the Martial Law Commissions. But, however much 
intment of the Com- the Punjab Government may try to throw a veil 
mission to inquire into the ey tthe C ae b Nadia ts 
Panjéb Martial Law pro- OVer the doings of the Commissions by reducing the 
secutions. sentences of some leaders, it cannot be said that 
Kesaré (109), 5th Aug. their action is just or less blameworthy. Nobody 
can give a certificate to the Government for its justice 
because the sentences of some ten noted leaders were reduced as there was 
a great hue and cry raised against them. But what of the sentences 
on some hundreds of persons some of whom are likely to be as innocent as 
the leaders? Some seventy have been sentenced to death of whom eighteen have 
dlready been hanged. ‘A hundred or a hundred and fifty have been 
sentenced to transportation for life. If some 20 appeals are conducted in the 
Privy Council or if some ten big leaders are allcwed to have comforts, the 
charge of hard-heartedness against the Commissions cannot be met. Tt is 
quite necessary to have a commission to inquire into all the incidents from 
the beginning. ‘The delay is becoming unpardonable. When will it be over 
and when will the people of the Punjab get justice ? 


26. Parliament should conduct an inquiry into the doings of Sir 
— Michael O’Dwyer. Otherwise the sports of bureau- 
Sir Michael O'Dwyer rats like him will not be stopped. A prophecy can 
—— 2 in —— for be made now that though he is impeached, he will 
Kesari (109) Bebe Aug. be acquitted like Warren Hastings. But the trial 
of Warren Hastings was taken as a lesson by the 
sucveeding Governors-General and their actions became controlled. An 
O’Dwyer inquiry will prove a check on other heads of provinces. Otherwise 
any provincial head will recommend to the Viceroy to proclaim martial lew 
and give orders to shoot the subjects and throw bombs onthem. It is. 
necessary that Sir Michael should be impeached in order that these things 
rr be pore: wud that the natura! ‘Tights of the people a be saoredly 
erve 


27. A colour distinction is observed in the adrainisiesiion of criminal 

law in India, and it is this, that when a person 

Comments on the belonging to the ruling race is accused of a serious 
acquittal of coma offence he is tried before a European judge and a 
eters Wade tes, European jury! It is urged in defence of this practice 
~~” Gujardti (20), 3rd Aug. that a Huropean jury would never do injustice 


to a Huropean and that an Indian jury would not. 


do justice to him! The Leader says that to its knowledge not a single 


_— has been 80 far sentenced to death or transportation for cansing: 
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the death of an Indian! Whena European is hauled up..in the Court for 
such a serious Offence he is treated as if he has committed negligence or it 
is held that the victim suffered from a physical defect aud the accused 
escapes altogether or gets off lightly. A missionary lady was assaulted by au 
angry crowd at Amritsar and six of them have been sentenced to ba hanged 
by the Martial Law Tribunal though the lady did not lose her life and sailed 
for Englandin a few days. [The paper then refers to the case of Liaut- 
enant Plunkett and remarks :—Khudabux did not attack Lieutenant Plunkett; 
on the contrary he was running away from him. Moreover there was no 
proof to show that the gun was fired a3 a result of an accident. It can be 
said that Plunkett had no intention to take the life of the fruit-seller Khuda- 
bux but it is surprising that the jury did uot hold him guilty evan of carealess- 
ness under section 304 of the Indian Penal Code. The jury pronounced him 
“not guilty”’. This is really a wonderful decision. ] : 


28. Commenting on the acquittal of Lieutenant Plunkett and contrasting 
. it with the sentences of death and transportation 
so er maar rr passed on the accused in the case of the assault on 
a Kuropean lady, the Kesart says:—Is this a farce of justice or playing 
pranks with itor what? Nobody remembers Kuropeans accused of murdering 
Indians being sentenced even to two or four years’ rigorous imprisonment, 
let alone to death or transportation for life. If ever they are sentenced, the 
maximum is a fine of Rs. 100 or 150! When such examples are before our 
eyes, nothing can be more daring than the boastful show of the British of 
their sense of justice and equality. The summing up of Mr. Justice Broadway 
is most audacious. As he laid stress on the points that the accusei was only 
YO years old and that he thought that he had a right to shoot persons 
who were running away as. martial law was in existence, the Jury 
held him not guilty! But this Judge does not appear to have given the 
benefit of doubt to any of the accused in martial law courts tried by him 
or taken into consideration their youth and inexperience or misunderstanding. 
If it is argued that Lieutenant Plunkett did not realise fhe consequences of his 
acts on account of his dullness why was he appointed to a responsible post 
like the lieutenancy? At the time of filling up responsible military posts, 
these white lads become more competent than Subédar Majors who have 
served for twenty years in the army. But when they ‘commit any mischief 
we are requested piteously to take into consideration their youth. We wish to 
remind the Viceroy of what Lord Morley wrote. In Lord Morley’s Recollections 
Volume II, page 272, we find: “I wish you would in your next letter tell me the 
end of the story of the young corporal who in a fit of excitement shot the first 
native he met. What happened to the corporal? Was he put on his trial ? 
Was he hanged? If we are not strong enough to prevent murder then our 
pharisaic justification of the stern justice of the British Raj is nonsense.” What 
answer would Lord Chelmsford give to the Secretary of Stateif Mr. Montagu 
puts the above question with a few changes? It will not do to say that 
the jury are to blame. Then the question arises why the HKuropean jury 
is not deprived of its rights if it gives an openly unjust verdict. Government 
might remember on what narrow considerations the right of the Belgaum 
people to trial by jury was restricted. Then why should not the rights of 
the European jury be restricted? Does if not mean that even in these 
matters there is a discrimination between Europeans and Indians ? 


29. Khuda Bux is dead and gone. We donot know what has become. 
Shubhod 91), Ist of his wife and children. He might have leff some 
. sake ed » “8° money; if not, nobody prevents anyone from 

me: begging in India. We are not sorry because Lieute- 
nant Plunkett lives. It is very regrettable that inexperienced and thoughtless 
military officers should commit a misdeed and that innocent people like 
Khuda Bux should lose their lives. Khuda Bux in order to save his life 
anxiously ran hither and thither and was killed. Those who listen to the 
story will be struck with great sorrow. There is no help! The man is dead; 
but now at least, will Lord Chelmsford assure us that such disastrous murders. 
will not take place under the plea of military orders? , 
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at the Taj 
Hotel, bay, for 74 


80. The J Jdomee-Tamshed refers to the case recently tried before the Chief. 
“Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, in which a Huropean 
: paseene nger was convicted for insulting a clerk. 

longing to the Taj Mahal Hotel and remarks :~— 
Such a hair-brained and hot-tempered European 


J EISEN on the con- 
- viction of. a mae 


an Indian employee of 


the Hotel. Rs. 10! Can such a fine be considered adequate 
‘Jdm-e-Jamshed (26), for the insolence snd effrontary of the accused which 
‘tht Aug. he repeated in the very Court by calling the com- 


plainant a ‘Coolie’? Can it be said to have taught 
the man a lesson for his insolence? Is the punishment calculated to safe- 
guard the aims of justice ? 


*31. “Inacase tried by the hatin Tribunal at Ahmedabad, My. Ratilal 
Bhikabhai was sentenced under the Indian 
Comments on thecon- D.O.R.A., Rule 25 (8), to 18° months’ rigorous 


viction of one Ratilal 
Bhikabhai at Ahmedabad 
for possessing a seditious 


imprisonment for keeping in his possession a prohibit- 
ed document ‘ with intent to publish it.’ We think 


document the defence case was the strongest inasmuch as the 
Mahratta (9), 10th Prosecution had completely failed to prove even a 
Aug. single seditious utterance of the accused. Even the 


Tribunal has had to admit that he never ‘ spoke or 
or wrote anything seditious ’, and that, we think, was the crucial point. Being 
a member of the Home Rule League, or a passive resister, or a participator in 
the agitation against the Rowlatt Bill does not and cannot in the least indicate 
any seditious tendency; and we detest and abhor the mud-flinging against 
these innocent movements indulged in by the prosecution. The prosecution 
was asked to prove the intention of the accused to publish a seditious document, 
and the only cogent and consistent reply would have been the proof of the 
seditious speeches or the writings of the accused himself. That the prosecu- 
tion quite miserably failed to maintain and, we think, in the whole of the 
argument that was the only point which the judges ought to have relied upon. 
But the irony of the case is that though the judges were convinced that the 
prosecution had failed on that point, yet to the amazement of the public, they 
convicted the accused by relying on points which only showed the innocence 
of the accused! Of course the possession of the document by the accused in 
spite of the warnings of the co-secretaries went against him no doubt, but 
there was nothing criminal init per se. Atthe most, taken at its highest, 
mere possession should have created dowbts about the intention of the accused, 
but no beliefs in the minds of the judges, and the accused ought to have been 
given the benefit of the doubt. The judges have failed to do it and we believe 
that they were quite wrong in convicting the accused. The whole case was 
simply based on suspicion, and conviction, therefore, was out of the question. 
In such circumstances infliction of a heavy sentence like that of 18 months’ 
rigorous imprisonment was disproportionately severe. Wehope Mr. Gandhi 


will bring this case to the notice of Sir George Lloyd and get the injustice 
removed.” 


has been allowed to. escape with the trifling fine of 


82. Mr. 


The case of M. J. Vyas, 
an inhabitant of Kathié- 
war, and others externed 
from Sind by order of the 
Commissioner. 

Hitechhu (69), 20th 
July. 


M. J. Vyas writes in the course of a letter to the Hite- 


chhu:—I do not wish that the order of externment 
served on me should be withdrawn as a favour; 
for, in that case in future too the same painful occasion 
may arise again. In this very case of mine the 
question whether subjects of Native States can be 
externed from British Territory should be decided 
once for all. I should but ill deserve the name of 


Satyagrahi if I selfishly dropped this question, affecting as it does crores of 


people. 
the Governor. 


[I have not received any reply to my representation to His Excellency 
If I do not receive a satisfactory reply from Government, 
I intend to get it decided even by courting imprisonment. 


Our duty does not 


end until we get a ruling in our favour by creating a test case with regard to 


this particular question. Iam sure my Sind- brothers will not fail to he me. 


and my family in case any need arises 8 for it. 
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33... Referring to the deportation of Kathiawaris from Karachi, an 

edt co Baus anonymous correspondent of the New Times writes :— 
New Times (10), 6th « . : ae 
hide , Further, it seems very curious that when 
_ Fa out of the two representatives of India at the 
Imperial Conference of the United Kingdom and at the World’s Peaee Con- 
ference one was an Indian Native Chief who also signed the Peace Treaty on 
behalf of India, the subjects of Native States are considered foreigners in 
India itself. I do not understand how a Kathiawari or Kutchi can be treated 
as a foreigner in India and especially when it is well-known that these people, 
Kutchis, Kathiawaris, and Marwaris, all subjects of Native States, have 
helped considerably or say have actually built up the present trade and commerce 


of India. It is something like considering a Welshman or a Scotchman a 
foreigner in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 


34. While exhorting the Jain community in Bombay as well as in the 


Resolve to resort to 
Satyagraha if the land 
attached to the Jain 
temple at SByculla is 
acquired by Government 
against the wishes of the 
Jains, 

Jam (79), 38rd Aug. 


mofussil to raise a powerful voice of protest against 
the acquisition by Government of a piece of land 
attached to the Jain temple at Byculla, the Jain 
writes:—When Government want to erect huts for 
their labourers on this land, should they not show as 
much respect for Jain public opinion and religious 
feeling as care for the convenience of their labourers ? 
If they want land for a temporary purpose, can they 
not get it otherwise than by injuring our religious 


susceptibilities ? Unfortunately such occasions arise either on account of the 
bureaucracy being intoxicated with power or on account of their inability to 
perceive the depth of Indian religious feeling, and so it is our duty te come 
forward to set right this mistake of the bureaucracy. We still believe that if 
we clearly represent our case before the Bombay Government and convinces 
them of the importance of that land to the temple, especially when there is a 
sympathetic ruler at the head, they will positively attend to our just grievance 
and will thereby avoid the occasion of wounding our feelings. We therefore 
call upon all the Jain congregations throughout the Presidency to protest 
against this hasty decision and to request by telegrams the Governor of 
Bombay as well as the Viceroy to reverse it. If even after this effort, we do 
not get any redress, we must resort to Satyagraha for the safety of our religion, 
and should be prepared to sacrifice our lives on that spot when Government 
may commence the work of erecting huts thereon. It is necessary to begin 
enrolling the names of those who are willing to be Satyagrahis for the sake of 
religion so that we can at once commence the movement after giving them 
due notice in case of need. 


35. The Vrittasdr complains that recently the Mamlatdar of Wai (Satara) 


Complaint that the 
Mamlatdar of W4i (Satara) 
prohibited a shop-keeper 
at Panchgani from selling 
rice cheap. 

Vrittasdr (132), 4th 
Aug. ; Lokasangraha (111), 
8th Aug. 


verbally ordered a certain merchant of Panchgani 
not to sell rice at a rate comparatively cheaper than 
that of other licensed merchants of the locality and 
refused to give him an order in writing though he 
applied for the same. ‘The paper wants to know how 
a Mamlatdar can, simply on the complaint of certain 
licensed merchants, prevent a shopkeeper from 
selling rice cheaper if he can afford to do it and it 
expresses surprise how Government can allow such 


things which result in hardships to the poor. The paper requests the Collector 
to take proper steps in the matter. [The Lokasangraha quotes the above 
complaint and says that itis an example of the adage ‘the father refuses to 
feed his child while the mother prohibits it from begging ’.} 


36. “ Recently, an Army Reorganisation Committee has been appointed 


Comments on the 
appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the 
question of Army re- 
organisation in India. 
| New Temes (10), 6th 
Aug. . 


by Mr. Montagu with seven Indian army experts 
to be presided over by Lord Ksher to inquire into 
the reorganisation of the Army in India. All mem- 
bers are HKuropeans; there is no Indian on the 
Committee. . [The Army in India is a sanctum 
sanctorum, you know! Would it not be profane for 
any Indian to get a seat on a Committee and inquire 
into the affairs of the Army? Yet the Army in 
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bec not appoint at 
Officers to look after 


*37. 


Comments on the 
Government of India Des- 
patches regarding the 
Champaran and Kaira 
affairs. 


Indian Pi 
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D is two-thirds Indian, and the interests of the Indian officer or. the 
, Sepo are not less important than those of Kuropean officers and 
oliticians must not be placed on the Committee, 
ast a few Indian Princes or Indian commissioned 


the interests of their countrymen ?;’ 


“We are deluged i in this week with three more despatches of the 


Government of India.......... Fortunately for us, 
Sir Sankaran Nair has attached his minutes of 
dissent to two of these despatches, and his views 
exactly coincide with the popular opinion in the 
coantry on the Champaran and the Kaira affairs. 


Mahrdtta (9),10th Aug. The Government of India’s despatch on tho Kaira. 
struggle is a disgusting document stinking with autocratism pure and simple, 
and we are thankful to Sir Sankaran Nair for the crushing reply he has given 
to if in his dissenting minute. The whining apologetic tone in that part of 
the despatch which deals with the Champaran affair induces one to read 
between the lines, but Sir Sankaran Nair mercilessly exposes the whole thing 
and saves the reader of the strain on his imagination.” 


38. 


Protest against the 
proceedings taken against 
certain inhabitants of . 
Udatare (Satara). 

Kesarz (109), 5th Aug. 


While Government are trying to remove an injustice some 
repressive Official begins another row at some other 
place. . When a resolution was moved in the 
Bombay Legislative Council that the Akola punitive 
police should be removed His Hxcellency gave an 
assurance that he would make inquiries. Though 
as yet it has not been removed it has been reduced 
considerably. We requested that similarly Udatare (Satara) punitive police 
should be removed. But we regret that the police charges are being strictly 
recovered. Rayats\have got remission of assessment revenue but this charge 
has no suspensions or remissions and it has been levied on even absent. 
landlords simply because they have lands in the village. Not satisfied with 
this injustice, the authorities have again reopened the question though it is a 
year old and some 25 persons have been arrested and they are to be tried before 
Mr. Hood who has acquired a name in the Kolaba District for his rashness. 
His Excellency wants that his subjects sbould not be oppressed in any way 
and he abhors injustice. Will he take up the case and puta stop to the 
excess of zeal being now shown ? 


89. Mr. C. F. Andrews writes in the Bombay Chronicle :—“‘ One of the 
leading American magazines has recently called 
attention to what may prove the most dangerous and 
explosive of all the hidden forces which have been 


The war has accentuat- 
ed the bitterness of the 
racial feeling between the 


white and coloured races. 
. Bombay Chronicle (1), 
4th Aug. 


generated in the long disruptive course of the Great 
War in EKurope—the intensification of the Race 
Problem. To the Anglo-Saxon, whether in England, 


or America, or in the British Colonies, has come, 
along with victory, a sense of war-pride and domination, which has shown 
itself in peremptory and drastic repression of those who have shown any 
sign of disturbance or revolutioh within the Anglo-Saxon dominions. In 
Egypt, in India, in Malta, in Ir 
in the Southern States of America and in South Africa something similar 
has taken place. The same phenomenon has also been witnessed within the 
Japanese area of imperial domination, both in Korea and China. Things 
have been happening in Asia Minor on the part of Italy and Greece which 
tell the same story. ‘There has been a coarsening of common life and its 
ideals on account of the War, and one of its most marked traits has beeu 
an outbreak of race pride in the treatment of weaker peoples. The hopes 
that were so often expressed during the course of the struggle that the 
contrary effect could be produced by the War, and that it would lead to the 
amelioration of race hatreds, has nowhere been fulfilled. Indeed, it appears 
likely that we are on the brink of an irruption of altogether new racial 
antagonisms, of immensely increased potency. ‘The race conflict which now 
aoe us may, in 
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nd, the same feature has b2en present; and 


in the end, be a greater danger to civilisation and culture 
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than even the anarchy of famine conditions in Eastern Kurope. The famine 
may be relieved with bread and the advance of that form of anarchy may be 
stayed. But who shall stay the anarchy of racial passions let loose among 
great masses of mankind, when once they have been violently aroused ? 
[Here the writer dwells at some length on the treatment of negroes in 
America and of the Indians in South Africa.} I wish now to turn 
from this tragic and sorrowful aspect of contemporary history, in America 
and South Africa, to scenes in India itself. In the last few months, it has 
been my privilege to listen, for hours at a time, to the stories related to me 
by Indian soldiers, who have returned from the vast field of the war. I have 
also heard from those, who have been helping the Indian soldiers in the 
Y. M. C. A. shelters, corroborative evidence, relating to France, Mesopotamia, 
‘Egypt and Hast Africa. A very clear impression has been left on my mind 
and I offer it for what it is worth. First, an almost universal verdict is given 
by Indisn-returned soldiers that the French were more free from race 
prejudice than the English. This was so often repeated and with such detail 
that it would appzar to be established. It will be remembered that it was 
noted by the American negro soldiers as well, in contrast with the treat- 
ment meted out to them by the Americans of the Southern States, U. S. A. 
Among the different British peoples of the Empire, the South Africans were 
generally regarded as the most difficult to get on with from the racial point 
of view. There was, on the other hand, fairly unanimous praise of tie 
Australians and New Zealanders: they were said to be on the whole ‘ friendly’, 
though sometimes rough and unruly. Secondly, it was abundantly evident 
that there was far more bitterness now among the returned Indian soldiers 
than anything I had noticed before the war. Something had happened: it 
was difficult to say what. One thing, which sent such a wave of indignation 
through the Indian troops as almost to lead to a mutiny, was the practice of 
flogging. ‘T'he eyes of one man, who told me about this, blazed fire as he 
spoke and it was corroborated by others. After a time, this flogging was 
given up, but it left an indelible mark behind it. What appeared to me 
certain, from all that I heard, was that a disillusionment had taken place 
owing to a closer knowledge of the West. Thirdly, the Indiau-returned 
soldiers appeared to have far more confidence in themselves. Their own 
self-respect had certainly increased. They are evidently not now prepared 
to take things passively as they did in earlier days. This was to me the 
most noticeable feature of all. It accounted in a great measure, perhaps, for 
that increase in bitterness that I have already mentioned. The petty slights 
and indignities, which had been passed over in days gone by, have now 
become felt and resented with acute indignation. The new sensitiveness 
has made them intolerable and the resistance offered is instinctive and 
immediate........... ‘Is it not’, it may be asked, ‘the actual fact, that the 
coarse and brutal race prejudice of the Anglo-Saxon is confined to his 
relations with the Negro’? My emphatic answer is, no. It may begin 
there, but it cannot stop there. It is bound to overflow into Asia, and into 
other parts of the world. For, wherever this poison of race superiority and 
race antipathy has infected the blood, there is always a danger of an out- 
break ; and very much that has recently happened in the Punjab—which has 
sO shocked the moral sense of the rest of India—may be put down to this 
very cause.......... During the war itself, and also since the conclusion of 
the struggle, it has been my lot to travel very widely, both in India itself and 
in foreign lands, mixing freely with all sorts and conditions of men and races. 
One conclusion has been forced upon me. Itis this that racial antipathies, 

as world forces, are growing more pronounced among the peoples of mankind. 

They are also, so it appears to me—in the present age, through which 
humanity is painfully passing—getting more and more beyond the control of 
sanity, reason, intelligence and even of common sense.” 


40. What is the condition of the world in these times? Go about 

the different countries and you will see what has 

The alarming condition been going on in some places. First take the case 
of the whole world. of England. There is a great movement among 
Hindu ( ), 28th July. ‘the labourers there who want to put an end to their 


poverty. While on the one hand there is this 
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A newspaper has been started to preach Bolshevism. To save India from 
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t vement, ‘on the other Mrs. Pankhurst has been promoting Bolshevism. 


f 


jolshevism we had the Rowlatt Bills; but nothing is being done for England. 
n Russia fighting is rampant. The adherent of the Czar, General has 


been trying his utmost to undermine the power of the labourers. The 
labourers. of the rest of the world have protested strongly against this 


proceeding. ‘The labourers of England and Italy have held out the threat 
that if the administration in Russia is interfered with, they will rise. 
Several people even say that the system of Government in Russia is now 
going on very well. This is the opinion of the masses there; but to the 
nobility and the rich that form of Government is not acceptable. ‘The rich 
do not wish that the labourers and farmers should be powerful. Because if 
the masses became powerful the interests of the rich would suffer. The 
Bolshevists are powerful in Austria-Hungary. The Bolshevist army is also 
gaining ground in some places. If the labourers established their rule in 
Austria also as they have established in Russia then there would be a hard 
conflict between the rich and poor. The state of Italy is full of great anxiety. 
The closing of shops is sometimes attended with bloodshed. ‘There is not 
less unrest in America and Canada. In Australia signs of Bolshevism are 
visible and these will surely make themselves felt. We cannot say too much 
about India. What (grievances) shall we talk of? You know everything. 
Such is the condition of the world. People who have eyes to see can say 
that it is unnatural that the world should be in the condition in which it is 
at the beginning of the peace after four or five years of fighting. ‘There are 
misgivings in all people’s minds. Let us see what happens. 


41. Commenting upon the disturbance created by some Canadian 
soldiers in London the Dnyan Prakash writes :— 
No one would have been surprised if the Police had 


Comments on the Cana- 
dian disturbances in 


Tnfon - fired upon the rioters. We cannot but admire the 
Dnyan Prakdsh (41), calmness and patience of the Police in Kngland 
6th Aug. when we remember that in the Punjab, at some 


places, the Military fired upon the people although 
they were willing to disperse and at others bombs were dropped upon them 
from thesky. The English Police are said to be friends of the people and this 
appears to be true. Similarly the judges there aiso appear to be level-headed 
because out of all the rioters they convicted only five, and sentenced them to 
undergo simple imprisonment for one year each only. Indeed their offence 
was not small. They killed an innocent policeman while he was discharging 
his legitimate duty and also destroyed the Police Station. The sentences of 
death and transportation passed on the accused in the Punjab shows the 
difference between the atmospheres of England and India. 


42. The Praja Mitra and Pérsi strongly appeals to the public at large 

to make handsome contributions towards the Punjab 

Appeal to Indians to Relief Fund and emphasises the need of agitating in 
enlist the sympathies of Hingland for the repeal of those Indian Acts which 


the British Labour Party . geet 
by ‘contributing t its °° inconsistent with the fundamental principles of 


funds. British Justice, in case the decisions of the Privy 
Praja Mitra and Parsi Council in the Punjab appeals are not favourable to 
(31), 6th Aug. the appellants. For this purpose, the paper thinks 


| it expedient to enlist the sympathy of the British 
Labour Party, which is already favourably disposed towards the cause of 
India and so suggests the necessity of raising a substantial fund, from which 
some annual help may be given to the Labour Party in order to encourage it 
to take more interest in the cause of India. ) 


43. Commenting on Lord Milner’s speech at Oxford regarding the 
rae foreign policy of the British Government, the Jdm-e- 
Criticism of the trade Jamshed writes:—No doubt India has derived 

pages ab ce yn N many advantages. from British rule, but the 
"th Ane wer (26), question at present is whether the rich and extensive 
>S  h Ease resources of India have been utilized for India’s 
‘benefit. or whether they have been used in the interests of British industries 
and commerce up to now. India’s complaint is that Indians are not granted 
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the same rights that ‘the white people enjoy within the Empire, though. 
these rights had been promised to them by the sacred Proclamation of 1858 
and that the unrestricted ingress of British and foreign goods into the 
Indian markets has drained away all its riches to foreign countries. The 
excise duty has been imposed on the Indian Mill Industry for safeguarding 
the interests of the Lancashire Mills! It is but natural that such an unjust 
policy should cause discontent amongst Indians. Moreover, the preponderance 
of Kuropeans in the Civil, the Medical and other higher services, the system 
of buying all articles and materials required by Government from England, 
the Government's extreme solicitude and care for protecting the interests of 
European owners of factories and many other such instances in which the 
interests of Europeans are being preferred to those of Indians, have hindered 
We shall, therefore, 
willingly welcome the new policy as declared by Lord Milner, which promises 

a desirable change in the present unjust and selfish policy. 
44. It is not desirable that the gardens to be laid out in the Shanwar 
Wada should be called *‘ Reay Gardens’ and the 


Comments on the pro- 
posal to have a public 
garden in the Shanwar 
Wada of Poona. 

Kesari (109), 5th Aug. 


to situate the War memorial in the wada. 


memories connected with the Wada and the Peshwa 
rule thus blotted out altogether. Just as it 
has been decided to maintain the outer wall of the 
wada it is necessary that the wada’s name also 
should remain permanent. It has also been decided 
This memorial to the achieve- 


ments of the Marathas will appear more becoming in ‘Shanwar Wada’ than 


in ‘Reay Gardens’. 


From this point of view also, the garden should not be 


called ‘ Reay Gardens’ but ‘Shanwar Wada Gardens’. 


45. 


Complaint about the 
narrowing of the scope of 
the Selbourne Committee 
on Indian Reforms. 

New Times (10), 
Aug. 


ord 


“Lord Selbourne, Chairman of the Joint Committee on Indian 


reforms, stated that only evidence falling within the 
scope of the Bill now before Parliament and repre- 
senting large interests, would be heard. This is rather 
an astounding statement to make; for it rules out 
the efforts now being made by the Deputations to 
secure for India a certain degree of responsibility in 
the Central Government. It may be remembered 


that both Mr. Montagu and Mr. Bonar Law stated in Parliament that the 
Joint Committee had the power to propose an alternative scheme after hearing 
the evidence placed before them. But how are the Sydenhamites to propose 
their new scheme, and the Congressmen their own, if the Committee, as Lord 
Selbourne says, is to hear only evidence falling within the scope of the Bill? 
The whole future of the Government in India is under discussion, and if the 
promises of responsible ministers be worth anything, Lord Selbourne 
ought not to puta narrow interpretation upon the functions assigned to his 


Committee.” 


46. 


Comments on the 
Government of India 
despatch on Grand Com- 
mittees. 

Bombay Chronicle (1), 
8th Aug. 


‘‘TIn their despatch of March 5th the Government of India made 


a few remarks on the need of safe Grand Committees 
and promised to send detailed proposals after further 
consultation with Local’ Governments. They also 
deferred sending detailed proposals in expectation 
of the Southborough Committee report which they 
rightly deemed essential for the detailed discussion 
of the constitution of Grand Committees. In the 


seventh despatch, which we published yesterday, they redeem their promise 


by submitting suggestions that confirm previous apprehensions. 


In the first 


despatch they ostentatiously accepted the device of Grand Committees with 
the criticism that the procedure was difficult and the majority offered to 
Government did not give a sufficient margin of official safety. In the 
present despatch they profess to accept the principle but at the same 
time dexterously mutilate the scheme, depriving it of the few fea- 


tures of popular safety which existed 


in it. Indian opinion has for 


good reasons repudiated the device of Grand Committees as a dangerous 


1 eae by 


Pegs ae | newspaper has been started t0 preach Bolshevism. To save India from 

Bolshevism we had the Rowlatt Bills; but nothing is being done for England. 
In Russia fighting is rampant. The adherent of the Czar, General 
been trying his utmost to undermine the power of the labourers. The 


ae ant, ‘on the ron Mrs. Pankhurst has been promoting Bolshevism. 


has 


labourers. of the rest of the world have protested strongly against this 


proceeding. ‘The labourers of England and Italy have held out the threat 


that if the administration in Russia is interfered with, they- will rise. 
Several people even say that the system of Government in Russia is now 
going on very well. This is the opinion of the masses there; but to the 
nobility and the rich that form of Government is not acceptable. The rich 
do not wish that the labourers and farmers should be powerful. Because if 
the masses became powerful the interests of the rich would suffer. The 
Bolshevists are powerful in Austria-Hungary. The Bolshevist army is also 
gaining ground in some places. If the labourers established their rule in 
Austria also as thev have established in Russia then there would be a hard 
conflict between the rich and poor. The state of Italy is full of great anxiety. 
The closing of shops is sometimes attended with bloodshed. ‘here is not 
less unrest in America and Canada. In Australia signs of Bolshevism are 
visible and these will surely make themselves felt. We cannot say too much 
about India. What (grievances) shall we talk of ? You know everything. 
Such is the condition of the world. People who have eyes to see can say 
that it is unnatural that the world should be in the condition in which it is 
at the beginning of the peace after four or five years of fighting. ‘There are 
misgivings in all people’s minds. Let us see what happens. 


41. Commenting upon the disturbance created by some Canadian 
soldiers in London the Dnyan Prakash writes :— 


Comments on the Cana- wy» one would have been surprised if the Police had 


dian disturbances in 


Tiondon. - fired upon the rioters. We cannot but admire the 
Dnyan Prakdsh (41), calmness and patience of the Police .in England 
6th Aug. when we remember that in the Punjab, at some 


places, the Military fired upon the people although 
they were willing to disperse and at others. bombs were dropped upon them 
from thesky. The English Police are said to be friends of the people and this 
appears to be true. Similarly the judges there aiso appear to be level-headed 
because out of all the rioters they convicted only five, and sentenced them to 
undergo simple imprisonment for one year each only. Indeed their offence 
was not small. ‘They killed an innocent policeman while he was discharging 
his legitimate duty and also destroyed the Police Station. The sentences of 
death and transportation passed on the accused in the Punjab shows the 
difference between the atmospheres of England and India. 


42. The Praja Mitra and Parsi strongly appeals to the public at large 

to make handsome contributions towards the Punjab 

Appel to Indians to Relief Fund and emphasises the need of agitating in 
enlist the sympathies of England for the repeal of those Indian Acts which 


the British Labour Party : ‘aig 
be . contributing to ita °° inconsistent with the fundamental principles of 


funds. British Justice, in case the decisions of the Privy 
Praja Mitra and Parsi Council in the Punjib appeals are not favourable to 
(31), 6th Aug. the appellants. For this purpose, the paper thinks 


| it expedient to enlist the sympathy of the British 
Labour Party, which is already favourably disposed towards the cause of 
India and so suggests the necessity of raising a substantial fund, from which 
some annual help may be given to the Labour Party in order to encourage it 
to take more interest in the cause of India. 


43. Commenting on Lord Milner’s speech at Oxford regarding the 
eee foreign policy of the British Government, the Jdm-e- 
Criticism of the trade Jgmshed writes:—No doubt India has derived 

igs bn se a0 peng many advantages. from British rule, but the 
1th Aug. a 6 (26), question at present is whether the rich and extensive 


resources Of India have been utilized for India’s 


: ‘benefit. or whether they have been used in the interests of British industries 


and commerce up to now. India’s complaint is that Indians are not granted — 
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the same rights that ‘the white people enjoy within the Empire, though: 
these rights had been promised to them by the sacred Proclamation of 1858 
and that the unrestricted ingress of British and foreign goods into the 
Indian markets has drained away all its riches to foreign countries. The 
excise duty has been imposed on the Indian Mill Industry for safeguarding 
the interests of the Lancashire Mills! It is but natural that such an unjust 
policy should cause discontent amongst Indians. Moreover, the preponderance 
of Europeans in the Civil, the Medical and other higher services, the system 
of buying all articles and materials required by Government from England, 
the Government's extreme solicitude and care for protecting the interests of 
European owners of factories and many other such instances in which the 
interests of Kuropeans are being preferred to those of Indians, have hindered 
We shall, therefore, 
willingly welcome the new policy as declared by Lord Milner, which promises 
a desirable change in the present unjust and selfish policy. 

44. It is not desirable that the gardens to be laid out in the Shanwar 
Wada should be called ‘ Reay Gardens’ and the 
memories connected with the Wada and the Peshwa 
rule thus blotted out altogether. Just as it 
has been decided to maintain the outer wall of the 
wada it is necessary that the wada’s name also 
should remain permanent. It has also been decided 
to situate the War memorial in the wada. This memorial to the achieve- 
ments of the Marathas will appear more becoming in ‘Shanwar Wada’ than 
in ‘Reay Gardens’. From this point of view also, the garden should not be 
called ‘ Reay Gardens ’ but ‘Shanwar Wada Gardens’. 


45. 


Comments on the pro- 
posal to have a public 
garden in the Shanwar 
Wada of Poona. 

Kesari (109), 5th Aug. 


‘Lord Selbourne, Chairman of the Joint Committees on Indian 


Complaint about the 
narrowing of the scope of 
the Selbourne Committee 
on Indian Reforms. 

New Tumes (10), 
Aug. 


ord 


reforms, stated that only evidence falling within the 
scope of the Bill now before Parliament and repre- 
senting large interests, would be heard. This is rather 
an astounding statement to make; for it rules out 
the efforts now being made by the Deputations to 
secure for India a certain degree of responsibility in 
the Central Government. It may be remembered 


that both Mr. Montagu and Mr. Bonar Law stated in Parliament that the 
Joint Committee had the power to propose an alternative scheme after hearing 
the evidence placed before them. But how are the Sydenhamites to propose 
their new scheme, and the Congressmen their own, if the Committee, as Lord 
Selbourne says, is to hear only evidence falling within the scope of the Bill? 
The whole future of the Government in India is under discussion, and if the 
promises of responsible ministers be worth anything, Lord Selbourne 
ought not to puta narrow interpretation upon the functions assigned to his 


Committee.” 


46. 


Comments on the 
Government of India 
despatch on Grand Com- 
mittees. 

Bombay Chronicle (1), 
8th Aug. 


‘‘In their despatch of March 5th the Government of India made 


a few remarks on the need of safe Grand Committees 
and promised to send detailed proposals after further 
consultation with Local Governments. They also 
deferred sending detailed proposals in expectation 
of the Southborough Committee report which they 
rightly deemed essential for the detailed discussion 
of the constitution of Grand Committees. In the 


seventh despatch, which we published yesterday, they redeem their promise 


by submitting suggestions that confirm previous apprehensions. 


In the first 


despatch they ostentatiously accepted the device of Grand Committees with 
the criticism that the procedure was difficult and the majority offered to 
Government did not give a sufficient margin of official safety. In the 


present despatch they profess to accept the principle but at the same 
time dexterously mutilate the scheme, depriving it of the few fea- 
tures of popular safety which existed in it. Indian opinion has for 
good reasons repudiated the device of Grand Committees as a dangerous 


ument of official action, enabling the bureaucracy to register their: 
‘will in the form of laws repugnant to the community. Sir Sankaran Nair 
‘has condemned it as undesirable and contrary to the spirit of popular reform ; 
the Congress has opposed it; even officials are not enamoured of it. The 
Government of Bombay dismissed it as being ‘extremely cumbrous in actual 
working,’ while the Government of Bengal characterised it as cumbrous and 
dilatory and irksome to the Governor. The Madras Government would have 
none of it. Now we infer from the present despatch that on further con- 
sultation the Government of India agree to the procedure under fanciful 
conditions making it into an elaborate substitute for the more direct practice 
of issuing edicts. We are disappointed, though not surprised, that the 
Government of India have taken a seriously hostile view to the dilution of 
official control by popular influence which was contemplated in the Joint 
Report........... Afterall, should we have this cumbrous method of issuing 
permanent ordinances for the purpose of reform? The Government presup- 
pose thatthe Grand Committee will be an institution constantly in use. 
As a check on the popular assembly it is intrinsically undesirable and 
if the popular assembly is to have no decisive voice in the general 
administration, the reforms are nothing more than shadows........... In 
this connection, we think that the solution of the Bombay Government is 
worthy of consideration. In their report they dismiss the Grand Committee 
method and say: ‘In place of this cumbrous procedure the Governor in 
Council would propose that in the reserved sphere the effect of the Governor’s 
certificate given on the introduction of the Bill should be that an absolute 
majority shall not be necessary to secure its passage. The Bombay Govern- 
ment contend that a simple provision of this nature would make it possible to 
dispense with the Grand Committee procedure, for example, in the reserved 
sphere of legislation 40 per cent. of the votes should be considered sufficient 
to carry a measure through the Conncil. Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla agrees to 
thé device adding: ‘I agree that legislation for reserved subjects should be con- 
sidered carried by a vote of 40 per cent. of the whole Council; that is a great 
advance on the Grand Committee...,....... If Government cannot secure the 
votes of even one-fourth of the elected members it becomes politically inexpe- 
dient to persist in it.’ But itis precisely this possibility of official unwisdom 
that the despatch assumes to be impossible. The Bombay solution has the 
merit of simplicity, though there is the anomaly that the majority of the popular 
council is not competent to decide according to its own will. Such ano:nalies 
are not unknown to students of constitutional history—the most conspicuous 
instance now before the public eye being the minimum of the two-third of the 
number of votes needed in America for certain purposes. However that may 
be, we appreciate the simplicity of the Bombay solution. It saves time and 
gives a margin of safety to the public. But all such elaborate checks are 
unnecessary and provocative, because they presume the probability of folly 
and obstruction on the part of elected representatives. It is a gratuitous 
assumption, but that is the spirit in which the Government of India foreses 
the prospect of reform and arm themselves with power to repress, when they 
choose, the desire of popular representatives to work with the exercise of their 
OWD initiative.” 
47. The Praja Mitra and Parsi considers it the greatest defect of the 
Reform Scheme that women are refused the right of 
Pe 2x women and the franchise under it and makes out a strong case for 
Ise. - enfranchising them. It hopes the Parliamentary 
ah Geek and york: Joint Committee will see the necessity of doing 
Parnes es (83), ath Prey justice to Indian women by correcting this mistake 
Bombay Samdchar (62), Of the Southborough Committee. [The Sanj Varta- 
7th Aug. | ' mdn also desires that the Joint Committee should 
At give sympathetic consideration to this just demand 
_of Indian women as far as possible. The Bombay Samdchar while writing 
im a similar strain adds :—Indian women have no reason to be disappointed 
if they fail to secure their right this time.. In England and other countries 
too women have got their right after a long struggle. If our women will 
‘\ aa persevere in their demand, they are sure to get it one day or the. 
' \ 
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48. “ We draw attention to the resolutions, published elsewhere, which 

| were passed by the Council of the Press Association 

If the new reforms are of India at a recent emergency meeting. If the 
2 eee grog constitutional reforms that are promised are to have 
pealed. a fair chance of success, one of the essential condi- 
Bombay Chronicle (1), tions is that the Press in India must be free to per- 
3rd Aug. form its legitimate functions with independence as 
well as wisdom and knowledge. The question of the 

freedom of the Press is allied to that of safeguarding the clementary rights 
of the people by securing the embodiment ofa Declaration of Rights in the 
Reform Act. This implies the repeal of the ‘Indian Press Act with its 
obnoxious provisions regarding the demand and forfeiture of security and the 


arbitrary and untrammelled discretion of the Executive. Hazardous as has 


been the position of the Press since the enactment of the legislation, the recent 


operations of the Act have brought home how completely is the freedom 
of the Press at the mercy of the irresponsible Executive, making the 
legitimate and independent expression of public opinion an extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, task. The position, in fact, has become intolerable 
and inconsistent with the self-respect of a people striving to govern them- 
selves. And it is absolutely necessary that Parliament and the British 
Government and Democracy should realise this. To secure this end an 
immediate and vigorous propaganda must be launched in Hnugland. The 
case against the Press Act is unanswerable. All that is needed is the 
presentation of facts. The Press Association of India has already despatched 
a preliminary. memorandum, setting forth the peril of the Indian Press and 
the need of redress. This it is proposed to supplement by other memoranda 


giving a detailed statement of the operations of the Press Act. This task 


cannot be done well without the co-operation of journalists and _press- 
proprietors throughout the country who owe a duty to the country to furnish 
the Committee with all facts in their knowledge regarding the manner in 
which the Press Act has, in one way or other, affected them. The duty of 
the public is no less clear. It is to help the Press Association, in every 
manner possible, in carrying out in Hngland and India the propaganda for 
the repeal of the Act.” 


49. Before the Martial Law prosecutions in the Punjab even the 
Moderates had no idea as to how many heads of the 
A Declaration of Rights Popular leaders could be bruised by the stone roller 
necessary to be included of the Government of India. But owing to the 
in the Reform Bill. O’Dwyer outrages all the parties have come to recog- 
Kesari (109), 5th Aug. nize that the Reform Bill without a Declaration of 
Rights as demanded by the Special Congress will be 
useless. The Moderate Deputation in England also has made a representation 
to the British Government in this respect. It is not sufficient that the Govern- 
ment of India should be controlled by the Legislative Assembly in respect 
of final matters. Its internal policy also must be controlled by the Assembly 
and it should have the power to protect the natural rights of the people from 
the military stone roller of the Government of India. Dr. Sapru aad other 
leaders spoke in Bombay to the effect that the rights of swardjya would 
not be valued by them if the Government of India is not subjected to popular 
control in this respect. We trust that the leaders proceeding to England 
with Sir Sankaran Nair will place before the British Government and the 
people the Punjab outrages and will assist in having the Commission of 
Inquiry appointed early and will give a due turn to the Swardjya Bill in view 
of the Punjab happenings. 


90. ‘Close upon the appointment of the Honourable Khan Bahadur 
Mian Mahomed Shafi to be an ordinary member of 

Consideration of caste the Viceroy’s Executive Council, in succession to Sir 
and creed is a vicious Sankaran Nair, has come the announcement that 
eer Fotis — Khan Bahadur Habibullah is appointed to act as an 
pera ign omecs ™ ordinary member of the Council of the Governor of 


Praja Mitra and Pdrsi Madras in place of the Honourable Divan Bahadur 


(81), 6th Aug. Eng cols. =P. Raja Gopalachariar. This is another unmistak- 


able illustration of the vicious and imbecile principle 
x 168—6 con 
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‘appointment by turns on which sone of the highest administrative and 
_ fudicial offices in India are given away. If Khan Bahadur Shafi was little 
“known for commanding qualities,. Khan Bahadur Habibullah has been 
‘known: less.......... It is quite obvious that the appointment was entirely 
~ Ginfluenced by the fact that the gentleman is a Mahomedan, unless the 
‘fact that hefis also a Khan Bahadur, was a contributing cause in his 
selection. Mf. Habibullah’s appointment makes it quite clear, if it was 
not cléar enough already, that the Government propose, in the matter 
of these high appointments, to be perpetually guided. by the imaginary 
necessity of satisfying the imaginary claims of the Mahomedan com- 
munity on every important office under the Crown in India. No such 
prepostérous claim is made by the enlightened and accredited leaders of 
the Mahomedan community. It is only made by the tribe of pushing wind- 
bags, who believe they stand to gain by the recognition of such a claim.......... 
If two candidates are of equal fitness and different communities, then the 
turn system might come into operation. But it is simply courting bad 
government and public distrust, to permit the circumstance of caste and 
community to override all considerations of culture, competence, public 
service, public confidence. Even within the self-imposed limits of a particular 
community, the best appointment is not always made. It is apparently not 
the most competent but the most convenient man that is selected. In every 
community there are well-oiled men of vast incompetence and little character, 
who could be made to fit easily and admirably into any past of the admi- 
nistrative machine.......... Only such men could be incorporated into the 
existing bureaucratic machine without friction. Such pleasant and peaceful 
citizens are to be found in abundance in the ranks of Khan Bahadurs and 
Rao Bahadurs. If Government propose to guide themselves solely by consi- 
derations of community and convenience, then there need be no anxiety over 
the choice of the Indian member of the Imperial and Provincial Executive 
Councils. The Councils will be graced alternately and automatically by a 
Rao Bahadur and a Khan Bahadur........... We are entitled to demand that 
the Indian who is appointed to be member of Council shall be the best man 
available in the country irrespective of caste or locality. It may be that both 
the Honourable Mr. Shafi and the Honourable Mr. Habibullah, in spite of 
their uninspiring record, may turn out to be quite worthy of the groaat posi- 
tions to which they have been raised. We are not concerned with the 
personalities, so much as the principle, of these appointments.” 


o1. ‘“ Twosignificant items of néws were published yesterday in this journal 
in regard to the I. M.S. One was Mr. Churchill’s 
TheI.M.S.andtheclaims gnnouncement that ‘every Army Medical Corps 
of a Medical men. Officer who can possibly be spared has been ordered 
ombay Chronicle (1), i Sadia ( t J lsainnad off 

5th Aug. o India to release temporarily commissioned officers 

there’. The second was the official announcement 
from Simla that the Secretary of State had sanctioned ‘ substantial increases ’ 
in the pay of officers of the Indian Medical Service in civil employment, that 
the object of this revision was ‘ to attract to the Service European candidates 
with the highest professional qualifications’ and that the question whether 
Indian candidates entering permanent service after lst December 1918 
should be eligible for these increased rates of pay and, if so, to what extent 
and under what conditions, had been reserved ‘for further consideration ’. 
Our readers are aware that a large number ef Indian medical graduates were 
given temporary commissions inthe I. M. S. during the war and several 
hundreds of them are still serving with the Indian armies abroad, on the 
Afghan frontier and in the various military hospitals in India. The Secretary 
of State has not yet disclosed his intentions in regard to the future of 
these men. Mr. Churchill’s announcement, however, makes it clear that the 
large contingent of R.A. M. C. men which is coming over to India 
is designed to displace, on a large scale, these temporarily commissioned 
Indian officers, as there are hardly any European ‘ temporarily commissioned 
_ Officers’ in the Service. Is the proposed step just to Indians as a whole 
and to the Indian medical graduates who proved: so serviceable in the war, 
fe - in particular? The Service has no doubt suffered on its Kuropean side from 
mae it _ othe ravages of war and there is need to fill up the ranks, but the Indian 
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public would like to be assured that the services of Indian members of the 
Service will not altogether be left out of account and that-a large number 
of she temporarily commissioned officers will be retained with permanent 
rank, It is bare justice that their loyal services should be so appreciated. 
Few will dare deny that their devotion to duty and quiet heroism have been as 
great as those of their European comrades. It will be monstrous injustice to 
turn these men away after all these years of strenuous service and to have 
their places filled up by men from Great Britain. Our apprehensions regarding 
the contemplated injustice are not lulled by the official announcement from 
Simla, referred to above. Why should the question of the eligibility of Indian 
candidates, entering permanent service after lst December 1918, to the 
increased rates of pay—to which all Kuropean members of the Service will be 
entitled—be ‘ reserved for further consideration’? Why is such an invidious 
racial distinction sought to be made in one of the highest public services in 


this country? The public is entitled to know’ what is behind this shabby 


announcement. Who is inspiring this unjust and highly provocative policy 
of discrimination? We know that a section of the European branch of the 
Service has been agitating for some time past, with the help of the British 
Medical Association, not only to get the pay of the I.M.S. ‘ substantially 
increased,’ but also to keep down Indian members thereof and prevent their 
sharing in these ‘spoils.’ They have, it is apparent now, partly succeeded in 
their designs. ‘Their pay has been ‘substantiaily increased’ and the hands 
of the Secretary of State and the Government of India have been so far forced 
that they have been induced to declare that the question of admitting future 
Indian candidates to the increased rates of pay has been ‘ reserved for further 
consideration. We emphatically protest against this short of trifling with 
fundamental principles governing appointments to high public services. Why 
should Indian candidates, if they possess equal qualifications with those of 
European birth, be made to suffer on the sole ground of the colour of their 
skin? Much-- one would imagine, too much—is being said: during these days 
of the intention to remove the existing racial bars and of the equality of 
citizenship, and soon. Butin the face of renewe! attempts like the one 
under consideration to introduce racial discriminations, the talk in high places 
sounds both hypocritical and cruel. We hope the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India will set matters right without delay and refrain from 
doing a serious injustice to the Indian candidates seeking admission to the 
Indian Medical Service.” 


*52Z. “While the miserably-paid and _ half-starved vernacular Indian 
Mahrdtta (9), 10th A school teachers in India are allowed to rot in their 
enna Va) "S- poverty the salaries of the highly paid I.M.S. men 
have been increased by hundreds! Government say that any increase in 
the pay of the former has been rendered impossible for want of funds. But. 
the same Government have quietly sanctioned increased emoluments to 


-ILM.S. officers and there is plenty of money for that! The object of the 


revision in the pay of the latter is said to be ‘to attract to the Service 
European candidates with the highest professional qualifications.’ ‘There is a 
similar object in the wind of the Government about the former, and even the 
necessity of a revision in their pay has also been admitted. But the wonder 
is that the treasury becomes iu a moment empty as soon as the emaciated 
school-m«ster knocks at the door; but it becomes over-full when an I.M.S. 
officer rides straight into it and demands more pay! Men were used to think 
that the days of magic and witchcraft were gone. But no. The treasury of 


ad 


the Government of India shows that magic and witchcraft still remain ! 


od. ‘“‘The Government of India have informed the Bengal Medical 
Association that the report of the Medical Services 

The report of the Medi- Committee is treated as a confidential document 
cal Services Committee and that, in their opinion, ‘no useful purpose will be 
oneaed he ap rome 1), Served by placing it in the hands of the public.’ 
6th Fey omete (1); his decision may be in keeping with the mysterious 
manner in which the Committee went about its 

business, but it is certainly compatible neither with the interest 
of the public nor of the profession concerned. Nor is it a fair method 
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pee by turns on which some of the highest administrative and 
Udicial offices in India are given away. If Khan Bahadur Shafi was little 
nown for commanding qualities, Khan Bahadur Habibullah has been 


---Iknown less.......... It is quite obvious that the appointment was entirely 


influenced by the fact that the gentleman is a Mahomedan, unless the 


fact that hefis also a Khan Bahadur, was a contributing cause in his 


selection. Mf. Habibullah’s appointment makes it quite clear, if it was 
not clear enough already, that the Government propose, in the matter 
of these high appointments, to be perpetually guided. by the imaginary 
necessity of satisfying the imaginary claims of the Mahomedan com- 
munity on every important office under the Crown in India. No such 
prepostérous claim is made by the enlightened and accredited leaders of 
the Mahomedan community. It is only made bythe tribe of pushing wind- 
bags, who believe they stand to gain by the recognition of such a claim.......... 
If two candidates are of equal fitness and different communities, then the 
turn system might come into operation. But it is simply courting bad 
government and public distrust, to permit the circumstance of caste and 
community to override all considerations of culture, competence, public 
service, public confidence. Even within the self-imposed limits of a particular 
community, the best appointment is not always made. It is apparently not 
the most competent but the most convenient man that is selected. In every 
community there are well-oiled men of vast incompetence and little character, 
who could be made to fit easily and admirably into any past of the admi- 
nistrative machine........... Only such men could be incorporated into the 
existing bureaucratic machine without friction. Such pleasant and peaceful 
citizens are to be found in abundance in the ranks of Khan Bahadurs and 
Rao Bahadurs. If Government propose to guide themselves solely by consi- 
derations of community and convenience, then there need be no anxiety over 
the choice of the Indian member of the Imperial and Provincial Hxecutive 
Councils. The Councils will be graced alternately and automatically by a 
Rao Bahadur and a Khan Bahadur.......... We are entitled to demand that 
the Indian who is appointed to be member of Council shall be the best man 
available in the country irrespective of caste or locality. It may be that both 
the Honourable Mr. Shafi and the Honourable Mr. Habibullah, in spite of 
their uninspiring record, may turn out to be quite worthy of the graat posi- 
tions to which they have been raised. We are not concerned with the 
personalities, so much as the principle, of these appointments.” 


o1. ‘ Twosignificant items of néws were published yesterday in this journal 
in regard to tha I. M.S. One was Mr. Churchill’s 
TheI.M.S.andtheclaims announcement that ‘every Army Medical Corps 
of sa Medical men. Officer who can possibly be spared has been ordered 
ombay Chronicle (1), i Tatts kn tal t | a ie 
5th Aug. o India to release temporarily commissioned officers 
there’. The second was the official announcement 
from Simla that the Secretary of State had sanctioned ‘ substantial increases ’ 
in the pay of officers of the Indian Medical Service in civil employment, that 
the object of this revision was ‘ to attract to the Service Kuropean candidates 
with the highest professional qualifications’ and that the question whether 
Indian candidates entering permanent service after lst December 1918 
should be eligible for these increased rates of pay and, if so, to what extent 
and under what conditions, had been reserved ‘for further consideration ’. 
Our readers are aware that a large number ef Indian medical graduates were 
given temporary commissions inthe I. M. S. during the war and several 
hundreds of them are still serving with the Indian armies abroad, on the 
Afghan frontier and in the various military hospitals in India. The Secretary 
of State has not yet disclosed his intentions in regard to the future of 
these men. Mr. Churchill’s announcement, however, makes it clear that the 
large contingent of R.A. M. C. men which is coming over to India 
is designed to displace, on a large scale, these temporarily commissioned 
Indian officers, as there are hardly any European ‘ temporarily commissioned 


- Officers’ in the Service. Is the proposed step just to Indians as a whole 
and to the Indian medical graduates who proved:so serviceable in the war, 
: -in particular? ‘The Service has no doubt suffered on its Kuropean side from 
oa “a «the ravages of war and there is need to fill up the ranks, but the Indian 


public would like to be assured that the services of Indian members of the 
Service wil] not altogether be left out of account and thata large number 
of the temporarily commissioned officers will be retained with permanent 
rank. It is bare justice that their loyal services should be so appreciated. 
Few will dare deny that their devotion to duty and quiet heroism have been as 
great as those of their European comrades. It will be monstrous injustice to 
turn these men away after all these years of strenuous service and to have 
their places filled up by men from Great Britain. Our apprehensions regarding 
the contemplated injustice are not lulled by the official announcement from 
Simla, referred to above. Why should the question of the eligibility of Indian 
candidates, entering permanent service after 1st December 1918, to the 
increased rates of pay—to which all European members of the Service will be 
entitled—be ‘ reserved for further consideration’? Why is such an invidious 


racial distinction sought to be made in one of the highest public services in 


this country? The public is entitled to know’ what is behind this shabby 
announcement. Who is inspiring this unjust and highly provocative policy 


of discrimination? We know that a section of the European branch of the 


Service has been agitating for some time past, with the help of the British 
Medical Association, not only to get the pay of the I.M.S. ‘ substantially 
increased,’ but also to keep down Indian members thereof and prevent their 
sharing in these ‘spoils.’ They have, it is apparent now, partly succeeded in 
their designs. Their pay has been ‘substantiaily increased’ and the hands 
of the Secretary of State and the Government of India have been so far forced 
that they have been induced to declare that the question of admitting future 
Indian candidates to the increased rates of pay has been ‘ reserved for further 
consideration. We emphatically protest against this short of trifling with 
fundamental principles governing appointments to high public services. Why 
should Indian candidates, if they possess equal qualifications with those of 
European birth, be made to suffer on the sole ground of the colour of their 
skin? Much-- one would imagine, too much—is being said during these days 
of the intention to remove the existing racial bars and of the equality of 
citizenship, and soon. Butin the face of renewed attempts like the one 
under consideration to introduce racial discriminations, the talk in high places 
sounds both hypocritical and cruel. We hope the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India will set matters right without delay and refrain from 
doing a serious injustice to the Indian candidates seeking admission to the 
Indian Medical Service.” 


*5Z. “While the miserably-paid and _ half-starved vernacular Indian 
Mahratta (9), 10th Au school teachers in India are allowed to rot in their 
5 poverty the salaries of the highly paid I.M.S. men 

have been increased by hundreds! Government say that any increase in 


the pay of the former has been rendered impossible for want of funds. But. 


the same Government have quietly sanctioned increased emoluments to 


-ILM.S. officers and there is plenty of money for that! The object of the. 


revision in the pay of the latter is said to be ‘to attract to the Service 
European candidates with the highest professional qualifications.’ There is a 
similar object in the wind of the Government about the former, and even the 
necessity of a revision in their pay has also been admitted. But the wonder 
is that the treasury becomes iu a moment empty as soon as the emaciated 


-school-m«ster knocks at the door; but it becomes over-full when an I.M.S. 


officer rides straight into it and demands more pay! Men were used to think 
that the days of magic and witchcraft were gone. But. no. The treasury of 


Be 


the Government of India shows that magic and witchcraft still remain ! 


93. ‘‘The Government of India have informed the Bengal Medical 
Association that the report of the Medical Services 

The report of the Medi- Committee is treated as a confidential document 
cal Services Committee and that, in their opinion, ‘no useful purpose will be 
.“— pe tamer 2 1) served by placing it in the hands of the public.’ 
ons ks romcle (")s This decision may be in keeping with the mysterious 
| manner in which the Committee went about its. 
business, but it is certainly compatible neither with the interest 
of the public nor of the profession concerned. Nor is it a fair method 
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Pp . Government already appear to be in haste to act upon soma 
the recommendations contained in the Committee’s report. In the 
mstances, the proper course obviously would be to publish the recom- 


mendations at least, if not the whole report, for public criticism. The report 


of the Committee has been in the hands of Government for a considerable 


time now and the latter must have already formulated their own proposals 


thereon. Why should the public and especially the Medical Service, which 


is so vitally interested in the Committee’s recommendations, be kept in the. 


dark unnecessarily? Is this-sort of administration by secrecy conducive 
to good government and calculated to enhance confidence in the bond fides 
of Government ? ”’ 


94. Why did Sir Ali Imam and Sir Ibrahim Rahimtula refuse to 
4 — post ro by Sir Sankaran “be ? 
y do Indians wonder at and disapprove of the 
‘ a rm of : R= Honourable Mr. Shafi’s appointment to that post? 
onourable Mr. Shafias Government ought to give thoughtful considera- 
member of the Viceroy’s tion to these questions. Government have stated 
Executive Council. that ‘as no one was ready to take up the post on 
~Gujardti Punch (22), certain conditions this appointment has been made 
3rd Aug. temporarily’. We cannot but be surprised to 
see the words ‘on certain conditions’ in the above 
statement. Sir Ali Imam and Sir Ibrahim must have refused to accept these 
conditions ; for they have their own self-respect as well as the honour of their 
country at heart. As a principle it is not proper that an Indian should 
have to agree to certain conditions for’entering the Viceregal Council. Why 
should he not be allowed the liberty of giving his independent opinion? If 
this imposing of conditions should continue in futare, no good leaders of the 
public will ever accept that post; only flatterers will accept it and the result 
will be that there ‘will be no representation of real public opinion on the 
Viceregal Council. 


55. The Jdm-e-Jamshed expresses painful surprise at the increase in 
the consumption of liqnor noted in tha Excise 
Comments on the Excise Administration Report for the year 1917-18 and 
policy of the Bombay also at the large increase in the revenue. It does not 
a erage a (26), 2PPrOve of the Government policy of increasing the 
4th Aug.; Bombay Samg. uty on liquor with a view to checking consumption 
chdy (62), Sth Aug.; 0d is afraid that it will result in more serious evils 
Broach Samdchdr (64), even if consumption is apparently checked. It, 
7th Aug. therefore, suggests that Government should not 
| increase the duty on liquor any further and should give 
direct encouragement for the consumption of such a harmless drink as toddy 
and should leave it to popular representatives to determine the number and 
location of liquor shops in any city or town. [The Bombay Samdchdr also 
does not take a favourable view of the Excise Administration Report and 
expresses the hope that Government will give more weight to the suggestions 
of the Advisory Committees in the matter of location of shops, etc., and 
thus come in line with the policy adopted in the civilised countries. The 
Broach Samdchdr also urge the need of encouraging the use of toddy and 
expresses the fear that the continual rise in the price of country-liquor will 
drive people to the use of inferior foreign spirit and stimulate illicit 
distilation.) 


96. The Lokasangraha comments adversely on the imposition of 
punitive police on certain villages in Gujarat on the 
Protest against the im- oround that it involves punishment of the innocent 


position of punitive police — 
i udhs” vleaes in along with the guilty. The impost cannot even be 


Guiardt justified, it remarks, on the ground that the whole 
} Te (111), - Population of a village was excited since it must be 
4th Aug. the tyranny of the local officials that caused such 


Baus . universal discontent. The paper invites the atten- 
tion of His Excellency the Governor to this matter with a request that this 
mode of punishing the people be dropped. 


- . 


25 


O97. The. Kaiser-i-Hind refers to the betting booths openly kept in 
certain parts of the city for gambling on horse races 
_Complaint about bet- and wonders that the attention of the Bombay 
ting booths flourishing Police has not been drawn to them as yet. It 
” pony ae 4 (97). Sra invites the attention of His Excellency the Governor 
Aug. wser-t-Hina (41), 8 +9 this ruinous and infamous activity that is going 
on in the city and respectfully urges him .to take 

steps for its early prevention. 


98. “A correspondent draws attention to the paucity of houses in 
_  Kardchi, the lack of enterprise in building new ones, 
Paucity of houses in and the increase in population. Some latrines, he 


Karachi. 
says, are being used as dwelling houses. Whata 
a” .vnee on sorry pass have we come to! ‘The health of our 


children is suffering for want of proper habitations. 
. The fact is, the slum lords of Karachi exercise a very powerful influence on 
the destinies of the city and unless building operations on an extended scale 
are commenced in the city under encouraging circumstances to builders 
of houses, there seems to be no solution of the problem. ‘The Commissioner 
in Sind should give the lead in the matter by a well-thought out plan.” 


99. Commenting upon the despatch of His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief on the extent of the services rendered by 

Comments on His [India during the war the Rdjakdran writes:—The 
Excellency the Comman- magnitude of India’s services is proved by the 
der-in-Chief’s despatch official figures themselves. Even the combined help 


ie nye aaa of of South Africa, Australia and Canada falls short 


Rdjakdran (117), 3rd Of that given by India. Is it fair then that the white 
Aug. colonists of South Africa should begin to persecute 
the Indians as soon as the war is over? It is indeed 
most disgraceful that the countrymen of the very people who stemmed the 
tide of German invasion in France should meet such a treatment at the 
hands of the South Africans. Surely the Imperial Government ought to 
right the wrongs of Indians in the colonies. ‘They should also cancel the 
heavy sentences passed on the leaders in the Punjab. People will no longer 
be satisfied with a mere expression of thanks. 


60. ‘“ Elsewhere we publish a communication from a correspondent, who 

! obviously writes from personal knowledge about tha 

A grievance of the need of repatriating those Indian members of the 
Indian members of the Yndian Expeditionary Forces, still on service abroad, 
Indian Expeditionary image b wer or “ager 
ieee who have not been enabled to pay even a single 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Visit to their mother-country ever since they en- 
4th Aug. listed. ‘The correspondent says that there are still 
a good many men, both in combatant and non- 


combatant services, who are in this predicament and who are longing to return 
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to their country and their homes. Unfortunately the Government of India 


have never deemed it proper and necessary to keep the Indian public'unformed 
as to the members of Indian combatant and non-combatant troops they have 
so far repatriated and the numbers that are still kept in the various fields as 
parts of the occupation armies or as fighting units. When information 
regarding the various Allied troops and even of British troops employed 
abroad is freely made available to the public, it is difficult to understand why 
the Indian authorities are shrouding in a veil of secrecy the strength of the 
Indian troops abroad. As there is a good deal of apprehension in the public 
mind in India that adequate relief is not being accorded to Indian soldiers 
serving abroad, a reassuring statement from tha Government of India would 
be welcome that repatriation of 1914, 1915 and 1916 men will be completed 
without any exception within the next few months at least.” 


61. Referring to the release of prisoners the Karndtak Vritt raises the 
question ‘what of political prisoners’? and 


Political prisoners wtites:—We do notthink Government have achieved 


should have been released pyblic good by releasing ordinary criminals. What 


ome the Sean enenm- about the patriots who are caught in the net of the 


te bureaucracy for striving day and night for the uplift 
on _ - - of their country? If the Government of India had 
| shown their clemency to the Punjab leaders who have 
been as it were struck with lightening and in whose case constitutional action 
has been called a terrible offence, Indians would have been overjoyed and 
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"~~ they would have thanked Government heartily. Government should in 
- h@ present circumstances have first released political prisoners and 
mus comforted their relatives and their countrymen. We do not know 
Whether it is the misfortune of Indians or the blindess of pride of officials that 
‘*#hough:'a hue and cry had been raised throughout India even before the 
“Peace celebrations that political prisoners should be released, yet the Govera- 
ment: of India did not hear the cry. 

EDUCATION. 


62. The Educational Inspector of the Southern Division has raised the 
BOEL question of abolishing Modi in the Marathi schools 
The question of Mara jn Hubli (Dharwar) and introducing Kanarese and 

thi et “In Hub the question cf abolishing the Marathi schools them- 
Pe ecert 100) Bie An selves and he has called for the opinions of the 

ae : parents. It would be better if he gave out 
why the Marathi schools have become an eyesore to him. ‘Those parents 
whose wother-tongue is Marathi will feel it necessary to educate their children 
in Marathi and it is their right to say so. We are therefore regretfully 
Me surprised at the daring of officials when they ask the parents whether they 
ie want their children to be educated in their mother-tongue. The public meet- 
faa ing in Hubli has replied to the Educational Inspector's questions and we 
Pr hope that he will now give up his strange meddlesomeness. 


RAILWAYS. 


63. Mr. V. G. Javdekar writing in the Lokasangraha complains that 
Government have shown undue favour to the Barsi 

Complaints against the Light Railway Company in allowing it to levy extra 
Baérsi Light Railway fare fo cover the cost of the bridge on the river 
fp cra ha (111), 6th Bhima. His other complaints are that the Railway 
Ang pemngrene (itr), station at Kurduwadi has not yet been provided with 
i a platform which is causing much suffering amongst 
the passengers both inthe hot and wet seasons and that the Railway line 
between Barsi and Kurduwadi has been provided with no fencing, which 
has resulted in numerous fatal accidents to cattle. The writer urges Govern- 
ment to compel the Company to devote more attention to the convenience of 


the travelling public. 
NATIVE STATES. 


64. “ The felicitations exchanged between the rulers of Jamnagar and 

- Alwar on occasion of iastituting a Mantri Mandal 

_ Comments on the at Jamnagar recall the observations of the Spectator 
anny NE o Jar Advi- which, however unpalatable, are we think perfectly 
belts Highness a Sa true: ‘As against our own scheme we must admit 
“Servant of India (11), that though many Rajahs talk of reform when reform 
7th Aug. is fashionable at Simla, perhaps not one of them 
| could be induced to submit his country to the 

experiment.’ ‘The Advisory Council of Jamnagar is to consist of wholly 
nominated members, one-third of whom will be officials, and is to advise His 
Highness on such matters as he may be pleased to refer to them. It is to 
meet twice a year with the Minister for president, and the non-officials are to 
be accorded the privilege of bringing up petitions for redress. And what 
laudations were heaped upon the Jam Saheb for introducing this modicum of 
reform! The Jam Saheb is honorary secretary to the Chiefs’ conference, and 
eo has herein given a fair specimen of the reform that may be expected of the 
a Chiefs in general. The only councils they can be persuaded to constitute 
Se are, to use the language of Sir William. Lee Warner, ‘sham representative 
as conncils intended to quiet the British conscience and to mislead the press. 
Re a They may avert the evil eye of foreign opinion while they retard real reform.’ 
a ee - Let the ruling princes understand that if they are not prepared to temper 
ee their personal rule by the advice of popular representatives and gradually 
part with real power to them, these mock councils. will -deceive no-one in 


these days.” 

Fe M. K. SHAIKH, 
wae 3 Oriental Translator to Government. 
_> . Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, | 
. es PW. Secretariat, Bombay, 15th August 1919. | 4 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 16th August 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. “To those addressing students there is always a besetting temptation 
3 | to indulge in worn-out platitudes regarding the 
Comments on His students being citizens of to-morrow and the need 
Excellency the Governor's for them to realise that education is ‘ building 
ge El a character.’ Itis unfortunate that few counsellors 
Dane . B% of youth, however well-meaning, rise above this 
Bombay Chronicle (1), temptation and recognise adequately the present 
13th Aug. - functions and needs of students, much less the 
feelings and aspirations that stir them and the 
difficulties that they encounter in realising themselves fully even as students 
of to-day. In his address to students Sir George Lloyd has brought to bear 
a gratifying freshness of outlook and an engaging candidness. Nevertheless, 
we are not sure if he has not been less than just to the students. For 
instance, His Excellency was somewhat uncharitable—of course, -unconsciously 
—in imagining that the Indian students of to-day are not fired with the 
ambition of finding ‘ some little industry which they can make great, and put 
a little capital into it, learn it, work it, become a great producer, so that they 
should rival other production for the sake of India and for themselves, so that 
they should rival Indian production with those of foreign countries.’ The 
Indian students have no undue love for Government service or even the 
legal profession. On the other hand, the majority of them, we- venture to 
assert, are fired with the very patriotic ambition which His Excellency has 
described. But what encouragement do they receive, when they come. out 
of their colleges, in realising this ambition ? What scope is there for them 
to exercise their talents? Do they receive adequate facilities from our 
industrial corporations or captains of industry to prove their worth? What, 
above all, has the State itself done to spread industrial education. How many 
industrial schools are there in this Presidency ? It: is useless to blame the 
students alone. The students will be extremely grateful to Sir George Lloyd, 
if he, during the time he is in this country, succeeds in realising his ambition 
‘to create in this Presidency . . . the growth of healthy Indian industries ’ 
and thus enable the students to realise their ambitions.” 


2. Commenting on His Excellency the Governor’s address before the 
SineJaniel (Gl students of Fergusson College, Poona, the J dm-e- 
14th Aug > Jamshed writes:—Indeed, His Excellency’s advice 
is highly valuable and instructive, but students alone 

are not to blame for their present condition. The preseut system of educa- 
tion is responsible for their being what they are. The University Commission 
during Lord Curzon’s regime has dealt a fatal blow to the progressive cause 
of education. It is now necessary that the Government policy with regard to 
education should be fully liberalized and extended, and for this purpose a special 
commission of educationists should be sent to more advanced countrias at 
an early date. What promising careers are open to our graduates in indus- 
trial and commercial lines ?. What encouragement has been given to them 
either by Government or by capitalists to embark upon a career in some 
unexplored line? Government, both Provincial as well as Imperial, have 


done very little in this direction. The people of this presidency expect His © 


Excellency the Governor to take substantial steps in this respect. 


*8. “His Excellency Sir George Lloyd’s speech at the Fergusson 
eee ~ College on the 7th instant was simple and direct. 
Ainge (20), 17th Aug. |... His advice to the young men before him 


to them to pay repeated attention to the industrial development of the country 


_ will, we hope, not be losi upon the rising generation. But why do students 


go in for Government service or for the legal profession but not for the military 

profession? It is not a difficult question to answer, though a candid answer 

is sure to ‘bore’ some people. It is well known that both Medical and 

Engineering Colleges have had ruthlessly to shut their doors for some years 

past against a large number of promising aspirants for want of adequate 
= 176—1 con. | . 


was, indeed, very excellent and his earnest appeal 


. accommodation and on account of the inadequacy of the teaching staff and 


s@ther arrangements. Even the College of Commerce has already reached a 


Similar stage. Whatisthen the use of being bored by looking bee ert 
- when that salutary operation alone is calculated to bring about genuine 
improvement in the present state of things?.......... In bare justice to the 
‘ manufactured ° graduates His Excellency ought not to get “bored by looking 
) backwards ”, but rather feel impelled to repair the grievous wrong that has 
so far been done to the younger generation of Indians who have often been 
the helpless victims of cheap, not to say, insincere and unjust sermons. His 
Excellency’s views on the supreme need of developing Indian industries are 
80 eminently sound and his appeal to the students was so earnest and sincere 
that they deserve to be widely known and anxiously consided by us all.” 


4. No reasonable Extremist would advise the student to take part in 
politics and spoil his career. What he wants is that 
| The students and ar TTT students should not waste the opportunity of study- 
15th fans ’ jing current politics along with their other studies. 
Itis not that the learned Times of India does not know 
that attendance at political meetings is not participation in politics. But it 
wants that the student should not have anything to'do with any politics, which 
is nof possible in the present circumstances. Undesirable politics has its root 
in discontent which is caused by poverty, and if that is removed undesirable 
politics will disappear to a great extent and students will take less part in it. 
[Elsewhere the paper refers to His Excellency’s advice to students not to seek 
Government service and says :—It is no use blaming the students. H'rom the 
factory of clerks clerks will come out. If factories of merchants, bankers, etc., 
are started, we shall have those products. If Sir George Lloyd takes it into 
his mind and starts an institution that will enable the students to stand on 
their own legs he will see that in this land of gold noted for its industries of 
all types, there will never be any want of industrious youths. | 


o. ‘ We wish Sir George Lloyd had more time to devote to examine the 
work of the Communal Hostels at Kolhapur than he 
Comments on His Ex- jn fact had.......... A study of the history of the 


cellency the Governor's several communal students’ homes at Kolhapur and 
visit to the Communal 


Hostels at Kolhapur the considerable impetus they have given to the 
Deccan Ryot (6), 9th ause of education among their respective commun- 
Aug. ities, would have shown His Excellency what Gov- 


ernments in British India could do to bring the 
educationally backward castes into Jine with the advanced communities like 
the Brahmans.......... And what fine results have these Hostels yielded 
within the short periods of their lives! We have not got accurate figures for 
Kolhapur........... Thisis primarily the result of the impetus to education given 
by _ Hostels, for which much credit is due to the fostering care which His 
Highness has been able to bestow on them. Could not similar work be done 
in British India ?......... What is wanted is that the great officials in British 
India ought to realise the immense possibilities that lie before them only if 
they give up their cold aloofness or indifference in matters like these. His 
Excellency said that the District Officers were doing all.they could to induce 
Backward Classes boys tio go to schools. Why could they not do anything 
like what the much less influential officials in Kolhapur belonging to the 
various communities could for the educational advancement of their -fellow- 
men? In matters in which they interest themselves we know that our 
District officers can do splendid work. Have they interested themselves in 
the cause of the uplift of the Backward Classes by encouraging education 
among them? We are sorry to see that they have not hitherto done so. Of 
course they are glad if anybody educates himself. But that is only after the 
event. Can they not see about them the teeming millions of the agricultural 
and labouring castes who know nothing of civilized life? We frankly admit 
_ that our District Officers mean very well by these classes. But the Jaisseze 
Sarre attitude of the European mind makes it blind to what is but a duty to 
the masses in India. We hope Sir George Lloyd will himself shake it off in 
_ his treatment of the Depressed and Backwrd Classes problem and give his 
- District Officers a lead which they badly want.” - 


acs 
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6. We are glad to note that the replies given by Sir George Lloyd to the 
addresses presented to him at Belgaum, Dharwar 


His Excellency the gnd Bijdpur were not of the customary type and show 


Governor’s visit to the - ’ | 
a dthern Wabathe Coan His Excellency’s desire to advance the welfare of the 


try. people. Many officials have a rooted belief that 
Rashtra Hitaishi (118), their policy is always correct but His Excellency 
6th Aug. does not apparently hold to this view and has 
explicitly acknowledged that Government also are 
liable to err. His example is worthy to be imitated by the other Provincial 
rulers. This will lead to greater contentment among the people and the 
uneasiness in the country will become proportionately less. [The paper 
then refers to the incident reported to have happened at Belgaum 
on the occasion of the opening ceremony of the local social club building at 
the hands of His Excellency when 15 members of the club were alleged 
to have absented themselves from the function because one member could 
not attend as his name was omitted from the list supplied to the Police on 
their demand.| His Excellency declared that institutions like social clubs 
helped to remove misunderstandings between the officials and the public. 
How is the attitude of meddlesome officials at Belgaum to be reconciled with 
this declaration? Sir George Lloyd is known to inquire personally into 
everything and so we trust he will make inquiries into this matter and punish 
the offending officials. ‘The members of the club also should not keep quiet. 
Such incidents recur every now and then owing to our. tendency to submit 
meekly to injustice. 


7. Referring to the Kesarz’s comments:on His Excellency’s reply to 
Ohandrod 31), 4th the Lingayat Association of Dharwar the Chandro- 
fine androdaya (91), daya writes :—His Excellency has not said that he 
will not consider the applications of candidates of 
other castes. He has not given any assurance that he would make appoint- 
ments according to the recommendation of the Lingayat Association. On the 
contrary he has asked them not to suppose that all their recommendations 
would end in appointments. We are surprised and sorry to see that the Kesart 
has needlessly and unjustly said that there is a principle of favouritism in 
His Excellency’s reply. ) 


8. ‘“‘ The tenth despatch of the Government of India on Constitutional 
Reforms has, strictly speaking, nothing to do with 
Comments on the Gov- the question of reform at all. It represents an 


ernment of India despatch ae , 
on the Champaran and attempt of the majority of the- Executive Council to 


Kaira affairs. retrieve themselves with reference to the discom- 


Bombay Chronicle (1), fiture they plainly sustained at the hands of Sir 


llth Aug. Sankaran Nair in the despatch of March 6......... ‘ 

The public have, by now, been well acquainted with 
the scathing exposure by Sir Sankaran Nair of the scandals of Champaran and 
Kaira; and the present despatch is merely the prolongation of a controversy 
in which once more the majority have emerged with discredit to themselves. 
eee In the Champaran Ryots’ case there was a clear conflict between 
the material interests of the indigo planters and the rights of the ryots to the 
free and unfettered pursuit of their own calling as cultivators. We are 
convinced that the delay in taking up the task of redressal was caused by the 
spirit of wrong sympathy with which the interests of the planters were 
ministered to by the official classes, and that the matter was forced upon the 
Government not so much through the warmth of officials for the oppressed 
cultivators as’ by the strong attitude taken up by the discredited agitator who 
is supposed to look for ways of despoiling his poorer countrymen. In fact it 
was a conspicuous vindication of the function of the ‘agitator.’ The 
Executive knew the rights and wrongs of the conflict, but for two generations 
a policy of timid non-interference was pursued to the profit of the planter. 
If Sir Nicholas Beatson-Belt wanted an illustration of his theory, he could 
cite Champaran. The majority of the Viceroy’s Council are now driven to 
the flimsy defence that for the purpose of redressal.it was necessary to wait 
for the settlement operations. They admit'to their chagrin that there was 
uanconscionable delay, while they have nothing to say regarding the mysterious 
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- Maanner in which the report of Mr. Gourlay in favour of the ryots was 
withheld from. public notice. Till the» Government were forced to face the 
ispute, they practically fought shy of the issue to the detriment of the 
cultivators and. to the profit of the planters. The question is‘whether the 
wrongs were such as could be righted only after the research work of the 
settlement officers. Sir Sankaran Nair details im seriatim abuses which had 
nothing to do with the settlement and which were so palpable as to require 
direct action. There is no doubt that the majority of the Viceroy’s Council, 
so rich in the gifts of long and contentious argument, sorrowfully refrain from 
@ full defence and confine themselves to an inconsequential statement, 
because they know that they have nothing valid to say. Two-thirds of the 
grievances of the ryots had nothing to do with the discoveries of the settle- 
ment officers. The majority might with similar logic contend that the system 
of flogging in the army continued because there were important researches 
in progress in regard to high-range gunnery. Fancy the harassments of the 
cultivators and. the exactions they suffered at the hands of factory sub- 
ordinates ; and Sir Sankaran Nair asks what that had to do with settlement 
operations or how such a miniature feat of Imperialism could in any case be 
justified.. Whether from self-deception or self-interest or both, the Executive 
hold to the theory that they are the protectors of the masses from outside 
exploitation. The plea only raises a smile in India. It may cut ice in 
Britain when sedulously urged, and ease the conscience of negligent officials 
in India when told by a friendly press that theirs is the mission of rescue. 
Now we are glad that in a state document of the first importance the repre- 
sentatives of the system tried to meet a critic in the open. The tradition of 
weighty silence and dialectical dodges and self-commendation was all very 
well ; but forced to meet the issue, they have failed and they can only point 
to the Local Government for explanation, who in turn put. it on them to 
answer. The controversy is most insttuctive. Officials $didom own toa 
moral defeat inasmuch as they have to uphold their prestige.” 


9. Referring to the Bombay Government’s remarks on Sir 8. Nair’s 
note on the Kaira incident, appended to his 

Comments on the Minute of Dissent to the Government of India’s 
Bombay Government's Dispatch on the Keforms, and to Sir Sankaran’s 


a ge gs Sr med reply to those remarks, the New Times remarks :— 


dent “Tt is easily intelligible how several documents come 
New Times (10), 18th %0 be issued from the Government Secretariat in the 
Aug. name of Governor in Council; it is not humanly 


| possible for His Excellency in Council to read all 
the correspondence and orders thereon issued in the name of the Governor 
in Council. Several minor matters, one may well understand, are decided 
by’ the Secretaries and Under-Secretaries concerned, though they are 
published under the authority of His Excellency the Governor in 
Council. We do not: criticise sucha practice. But, surely, in a matter 
in which a member of the Government of India is pilloried and his statements 
characterised as ‘misleading statements’ resting on ‘fundamental mis- 
conceptions ’ and showing ‘imperfect acquaintance with the practical details 
of land revenue administration,’ one should think the gentleman who wrote 
the létter in behalf of the Bombay Government would be himself careful 
to make accurate statements. He laughs best who laughs last; Sir Sankaran 
Nair must be laughing his best now.” | | 


10. The Government of India have, in their tenth rom ge of 5th 

. Pi June, attempted to give a reply to the Honourable 

A Hindusthdn (24), 9th gi, Sankaran Nair’s comments on the Champaran 
— | and Kaira affairs in his dissentient minute. From 
this despatch it is clear that the Bombay Government’s view-point, with 
regard to the famine-conditions and their duty in that connection, has as yet 
undergone no change whatever. Unfortunately the Revenue question in this 
country has been so complicated that the poor cultivator does not get justice 
in that respect. Government think it a ‘favour’ to make any concessions to 
the cultivator even in a famine-year ; while the cultivator’s belief is that it is 
his ‘ right.’ The Reports of the past famine Commissions amply demonstrate 
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that the policy of the Bombay Government in regard to collection of land: 
revenue has been all slong much too narrow. If concessions during 4. 
famine-year are a matter of ‘ favour’, it might as well be said that ‘the people 
of this country live only on the ‘favour’ of the bureaucracy. Until, therefore, 
the people get control over the revenue policy of Government in this country, 
they will have to live on Government ‘ favour’. 


"11. “ Writing on the terrorism in the Punjab in India, Mr. N. C. Kelkar 
| says:—’ We take the liberty to tell him (Sir M. 
Pn my onthe Pun- ©’Dwyer), that this unbridled repression in India, 
OT eke dil (9), 17th Aug, this disgraceful treatment of India’s best sons, this 
' shameless disregard for the most obvious considera- 
tions justico—all this impudent defiance of the sentiments of the Indian 
people—all these are bound to cause to the already lacerated heart of India 
wounds which with the utmost difficulty can ever be healed. If we are sorry 
for the fate which meets some of our comrades in the Punjab, we are equally 
sorry for the British Government, which, obviously, seals the doom of its 
character as a civilised Government. It is possible that Montagu, as the 
result of his enquiries, might intervene, as an angel of mercy, and order the 
commutation of the sentences now passed upon the Punjab leaders. But this 
timid tinkering with the colossal blunders of the Viceroy cannot be accepted as 
a palliation of the real evil. Mr. Montagu either accepts or does not accept 
the policy in the Punjab. If he does, we shall, of course, know what to think 
of him; but if he does not, then he must advise the recall of Lord Chelmsford, 
for nothing else can now adequately meet the situation....... The mere 
reduction of sentences, we frankly tell Mr. Montagu, will not do. It can 
mend mattersin this case no more than can a mere decent burial atone for 
murder. It is our firm conviction that the Punjab leaders are guiltless, 
and we do demand in the name of India that an open and avowed reversal 
of the Viceroy’s policy of repression in the Punjab must be begun by 
Mr. Montagu with an immediate release of these unhappy victims of that 
policy.’”’ 


12. ‘“‘ We are pleased to learn that Mr. Montagu is daily in communica- 
tion by cable with the Government of India in 
The proposed Com- regard to the Punjab affairs and that a definite 
mustes to inquire into the announcement with regard to the promised enquiry 
a cevar panes 13th Would be made shortly....... The Indian newspapers 
hie wee. OM), have been obliged to give greater prominence to the 
Punjab affairs than even to the Reforms; and it may 
be plainly stated that Indian public opinion will not be satisfied unless men 
of the utmost impartiality are appointed to the Committee, including Indian 
non-officials. The evidence even of the highest officials in the land should be 
taken openly, and the Committee should have the power to revise the 
sentences. Its terms of reference should be wide enough to include all the 
causes which led up to the outburst. In fact, Sir Michael’s six years’ 
administration should be impartially scrutinised. A Committee like the 
Rowlatt Committee, with pliant and soft men on it, will do more harm than 
good. Indians do not want a whitewashing Commission; nor are they after 
scapegoats. They want the truth—the whole truth—in the interests of 
India’s peaceful progress.” | 


*13. ‘For our own part we are not inclined to be very enthusiastic 
Guiardti (20), 17th Ove the proposed Commission. The whole official- 
"he on dom will be as if on their trial and we leave 
ore rer it to our readers to imagine how far it will be 
possible for the non-official workers and sympathisers to induce witnesses to 
come forward and let the Commission know the whole truth in the midst of 
the terror-stricken conditions of the province. As Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya told his friends in Bombay, it was very difficult, if not impossible, 
to induce men even in high positions to come out and place the information 
in their possession, or their own knowledge and information, at the disposal 
m 176——2: oon . 


é. those. ‘oho may be ‘thinking of collecting reliable facts and placing them 
ae the Commission. Its personnel is not yet known and if it is to be 
) _. dominated by. officials, the Commission had better not be appointed. Let 
Pe those who aré calling aloud for the immediate appointment of a» Commission 
consider the panicky circumstances of the Punjab, the unwillingness of the 
terrified people to give evidence and the unlimited ‘means and opportunities 
at the command of the Punjab officialdom.”’ 


. 14, It is almost a month and pip 2 since Mr.,. er promised 

: &@ commission of inquiry into the Punjab disturb- 
7 ~ aempuanaaan (24), 14th ances, but as yet the Indian public has been 
oe completely kept in the dark as to its personnel, its 
terms of reference and the approximate time of the commencement of its 
sittings. The communiqués published by Government up to now, in 
connection with the Punjab disturbances, have not convinced the people of 
truth of their contents. Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s administration is more 
responsible for the disturbances than the agitation against the Rowlatt Act, 
and so the people in this country think that he should be tried in England, 
a8 was done in the case of Warren Hastings, and that the payment of his 
pension should be suspended until he proves his innocence in the matter. 
At any rate it is necessdry that the promised commission of inquiry should 
be appointed without any further delay ; for, as time passes, the possibility 
of getting reliable evidence considerably diminishes and the disappointment 
among the public is growing keener and keener. Indian leaders, therefore, 
should press Mr. Montagu to expedite this matter; or else the inquiry of the 
commission will be no better than a farce as usual. 


15. Mercy is not justice. Reduction of sentences by Sir Edward 


- An appeal to contribute who have been held to be disloyal rebels. Appeals 
to the Punjéb Relief have to be preferred in order to remove the fh 
Kesari (109), 12th Aug. Those who have not the means to do so should be 
: helped from out ofthe fund. The Relief Fund is being 
supported well in Bombay. It is necessary for-other places also to patronise it. 
Nobody should be misled by the guileless advice of the officials that appeals 
gare unnecessary as sentences have been reduced. The real character of 
O’Dwyerism will not be revealed but in the Appeal Court. 
: 16. The District Magistrate of Poona refers us to the Punjab commu- 
nique that states that only 18 persons have been 
Comments on the sug- hanged and asks us to correct our statement in the 
gestion of the District Kesari of the 15th July that 70 to 80 persons have 
gg te ‘ed whecone! to been sentenced to death. We pity the blind admin- 
=. binge ement about istration in Government offices. We never said 
the Punjab made b that 70 to 80 persons were hanged but that they have 
‘Kesart (109), Pah Aug. been sentenced to death and the Punjab Government 
does not deny this statement. Asthere is no mistake 
in our article we do not know what to correct. The Mahrdtta in its issue 
of 29th June gave a summary of the table of punishments in the Punjab 
published in the Kesari of 24th idem. The Leader of the 4th July while 
quoting from the Mahrdtta said by mistake that 70 persons were hanged 
instead of saying that they were sentenced to death. On reading the Leader, 
the Punjab Government issued a press note and explained that not 70 but 
18 were hanged. Without waiting to verify whether the Mahrdtta or the 
Leader was at fault they said in the press note that the information of the 
Mahrdita was wrong. The Mahrdtta of the 19th July has already explained 
matters and sent the explanation to the Associated Press but we have not 
come across its publication by the latter. If there is any misunderstanding 
still existing, the responsibility is the Leader’s. The above will convince the 


70 were hanged but that 70 were sentenced to death. There is no mistake of 
any. ons d and there is no , need to correct anything in our article of the 
15th y. 


¥ 


Maclagan will not remove the stain on loyal citizens ° 


District Magistrate that neither the Mahrdtta nor the Kesari has said that 


- 


17. Mr. Gandhi writes in Young India :-—‘ That the Rowlatti Act must. 
not stand in the face of the opposition of the whole’ 
Appeal to the publicto gountry is or should be clear to everyone who has 
agitate for the repealof gny regard for national honour......... It is certain 
the naga Act. that the Actis not going to be repealed without 
A Young India (16), 16th soins and sustained effort. My implicit belief in 
= the certainty of repeal is based upon the equal 
certainty of serious and very powerful agitation going on in thecountry. The 
belief is also based upon my conviction that the Act is ‘harmful to the 
free growth of the people. I would even contemplate with comparative 
equanimity isolated revolutionary crime rather than see a whole people. 
living under the teror of an Act like the Rowlatt Act.......... Believing 
then, as I do, that the Rowlatt Act is bad in every respect and that 
nothing bad can outlast honest effort, I entertain no misgivings about the 
Act being repealed long before the expiry of the time-limit. But that honest 
effort during the suspension period consists in meetings, memorials and 
resolutions. I repectfully appeal to the leaders who have advised me to 
suspend civil resistance to do their duty. Sir Narayan Chandavarkar even 
gaid that methods other than civil resistance were open to the people. Will 
he and the other leaders.give the lead? In addition to their work, I suggest 
@ memorial, after the style of the Congress-League Scheme Memorial, to be 
signed by thousands of people. Such memorials, as the late Mr. Ranade used 
to say, have an educative value and are quite useful for the purpose of 
focassing public poinion. Moreover, when civil resistance was started, I was 
told that I was premature, we had not exhausted all the other means at our 
disposal. I ventured to say we had. Adoption of the programme suggested 
by me avoids the possibility of a repetition of the charge of premature 
resumption of civil resistance if unfortunately it has to be resumed. From 
every point of view, therefore, I feel that we should for the time being revert. 
to the old method of agitation and education of public opinion always 
insisting on speakers confining themselves to facts, avoiding declamation or 
inflammatory language. A proper explanation of the Rowlatt Act is itself its 
severest condemation.”’ 


18. It would be tantamount to oe or sacredness of British 
_ justice to consider that these sentences are 
seater ae a ‘a gee meted out by a court of law. The Government 
cused in the Katérpur riot Of India misused their powers and appointed 
case. a Special Tribunal to try the accused and the 
Hindusthan (24), 12th unfortunate persons have now been placed in such 
Aug.; Sdy Vartamdn an awkward position that they cannot appeal 
ow): Reg AM bce against their sentences. It is, therefore, the duty of 
mmnenee FAs “8° Government to commute the sentences at an early 
date. [The Sdnj Vartamdn considers the sentences as inhuman and urges 
upon Government the necessity of showing mercy and commuting them 
in a substantial manner. The Jdm-e-Jamshed hopes that Government will 
not fail to show mercy to these persons who in its opinion have been heavily 
sentenced by the Special Tribunal. | Pe 


19. No Court can bars awanied such severe sentences in a single 
| “saree case heretofore! There is no appeal as the trial 
Kesars (109), 12th Aug. To. under the Defence of India Act. Nobody can 

remember even the Martial Law Courts awarding such sentences. There 
was no question of martial law or rebellion in the Katarpur case but the 
Judges have not shown reasonableness. It is necessary that the Viceroy 
should use his power and show clemency to the accused. The strange 
sentences pronounced by the Court have moved the hearts of thousands of 
United Provinces people. 


20. The sentences meted out to the accused in the Katarpur riot case can 
Political Bhomiyo (74), scarcely be said to be unmerited. At the beginning of 
15th Aug. | the trial some Hindus tried their best to prove the 


. ; ‘, : 
To 


innocence of the accused. But their efforts have failed and the Muliammadens 
‘have secured the justice they deserved. The tribunal deserves to be congtatu- 
lated‘on the judicial attitude it maintained during the case. “ ; 
- 24. “ We are glad that it is decided to erect a War memorial in Poona 
| in commemoration of the splendid war-services of 
Protest against. the men of this City and the District. We are 
welising the Shaniwar- however strongly opposed to the idea of having it in 


b. vemebe ea Pooga War the Shaniwar-Wada, the old place of the Peshawas. 


The memories of the past glory, the grandeur, and 
| en ss Saas the majesty of the Maratha Empire which surge in 
the. minds of every true Maratha as soon as he steps in the sacred precincts 
of the Wada must not be alloyed with the memories of the present War. 
~The Shaniwarwada is a temple of Swarajya that was. Every stone of it 
has a thrilling tale to tell, all its own, to every young Maratha soul that bows 
before it. Autocracy though it was, it was all our own. Had it lived, we 
could, have converted it into democracy, one day or the other, just as we are 
frying to convert the present foreign autocracy into a democracy. But as it 
is buried in the womb of time, if has an atmosphere of sacredness around it, 
and we do not want that its memories should be mixed with any other. 
There is a magnificent site opposite the Peshwas’ Wada where any number 
of memorials can be erected, and we request to the Committee to select a site 
outside the Wada, and not within it.” 


22. .Commenting upon the grant of Rs. 15,000 for the repair of the 
Shanwar Wada, Poona, and the proposal to erect 
The proposal to repair a memorial to the valour of the Marathas in 
the Shanwar Wada, jts precincts, the paper writes:—The sugges- 
a Hitaishi (118) tion made by the Maratha Mandal to erect an 
6th Aug. ae * equestrian statue of Shiwaji will find universal 
: acceptance. It will be a fitting memorial to the 
memory of the Marathas if a garden is laid out, with this statue in the centre, 
and called ‘‘ Peshwa Bag”. The inscription atthe entrance to the wada shows 
a wrong date of the commencement of the building of the structure and also of 
its destruction by fire. This was pointed out several years ago and we trust 
the necessary correction will be made during the regime of His Excellency 
Sir George Lloyd. 


23. Referring to the complaint recently made by the Vrittasdr about 
: | the Mamlatdar having prohibited a Panchgani 
- The prohibition against (Satdra) merchant from selling rice at a cheap rate 
selling rice. cheap at to the public, the paper states that the Mamlatdar 
ig ar ro 11th 288 explained to it the cause of his action and 
; Pate mer Br, that it is satisfied that the prohibition was 


proper. 


24. The Praja Mitra and Pérsi views with disfavour the recent further 

| raising of the exchange and bitterly complains about 
Comments on the fur- the currency disabilities under which India suffers 
ther rise in the rupee in consequence of its principal coin, the rupee, being 
; ager 4 ee still kept a mere token coin. It writes :—Had India 
(Bi), 13th an 15th phat been under swaraj, it would not have been obliged 

- Jdm-e-Jamshed (26), 15th +0 keep the rupee as a token coin but would have got 
Aug.; Hindusthdn (24), the liberty of carrying on its foreign trade in terms of 
18th Aug. its principal coin, the rupee. [In a later issue the 
iii canton paper lends full support to the Bombay Maillowners’ 
view regarding the appointment of. an International Commission for the 
permanent solution of the currency and exchange question and urges the 
immediate removal of the embargo on the importation of gold for immediate 
-relief. The Jdm-e-Jamshed expresses surprise at the recent rise in the 
exchange and asks Government to publish a statement as to their policy on 
this important matter for the future guidance of the commercial community 
-in-India. . It, too, emphasises the pressing need of importing more gold into 
the country and-fully sympathises with the Bombay Millowners’ views. The 
Hindusthdn. also endorses the Praja Mitra’s views regarding the rise 
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in the exchange and adds:—Government have not even consulted the 
Indian commercial community before taking this step, though it very vitally 
affects their interests. Woe donot think any advanced Government would 
have adopted such a measure before consulting those who are directly 
concerned. | | 


25. “ We urged, a few days ago, the appointment of a few Indians on 
the Army Commission. We are glad to know Mr. 
There should be at least Montagu is considering now the matter. India, we 


two Indians on the Indian may add, will not be satisfied with the appointment 


Army Committee. . . 
New Times (10), 13th of a single Indian. There should be at least two 


Indians ; the suggestion of two in ten will hardly be 
rejected by any sane critic who understands that the 
whole future of army administration and the revenues of India will be affec- 
ted by the commission’s recommendations.” 


Aug. 


26. About 60 years ago Government recognised the status of the 
Deccan Sardars and allowed their attendants to 

The Sardars of the carry arms without licence, but under notification 
Deccan and the new rules No, 2115-C., dated 21st March 1919, issued by the 
par 7 me erY Ath Government of India, the second and the third class 
inde Frandsn (26), Sardars are excluded from the enjoyment of this 
privilege. This has naturally created a great stir 
among a largenumber of Sardars. We understand Sardar Mutalik of Satara is 
moving in this matter and has already approached the Governor of Bombay 
and the Viceroy. We congratulate him on his initiative and trust Govern- 


ment will restore the privilege enjoyed so long by the Sardars. 


Aug. 


27. The Jdm-e-Jamshed draws the attention of Government to the 

™, tint memorial recently submitted to them by the Bombay 

y Pens 07, we , (26) Millowners’ Association for considerate treatment 

12th Aug. ’ in the matter of the excess profits tax and expresses 

the hope that Government will not fail to extend 

the concessions asked for in view of the high prices of machinery and build- 

ing materials. It says that interested parties are spreading rumours that the 

tax will be continued next year, but the paper affirms that there is no such 

possibility as Government have given an express assurance that the tax will 
be in operation for one year only. 


28. “The English Mail brings papers containing full reports of Sir 
Edward Carson’s 12th of July speech at Belfast and 
of the criticism it was made the subject of, in the 
House of Commons.......... We have dwelt on all 


Contrast between the 
treatment given to the 
Punjab leaders and to Sir 


awed Comen this in some detail in order to show what a startling 
Young India (16), 13th Contrast is produced when it is placed side by side 
Aug. with the treatment meted out to the Punjab leaders 


by the Martial Law Tribunals. Without comparing 
the cirsumstances there and here, let us merely see what the Punjab leaders 
did. In none of the cases has any serious attempt been made to establish the 
existence of a state of rebellion or conspiracy. ‘’he Commissioners simply 
chose to characterise all agitation against the Rowlatt Act, including harials, 
‘processions—spoilt, indeed, on occasions by stray acts of violence or foolish 
cries—as a conspiracy to overawe the Government and thereby to bring about 
the repeal of the Rowlatt Act. Assuming’ for a moment that they were 
justified in so characterising it, we shall look in vain in all these judgments 
for anything to show that the accused Lala Harkishenlal, Pandit Ram Bhaj 
Dutt Chaudhri and others or Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal, had anything to do 
either directly or indirectly with that conspiracy or any acts of violence......... 
The contrast is equally startling when we examine the antecedents of the 
leaders in the Lahore and Amritsar cases, and those of Sir Kdward Carson, as 
also the attitude of the Martial Law Commissioners and that of Mr. Bonar 
Law. The Judges in the Lahore case admitted that each of the accused 


“have been able to produce testimonials from. more or less eminent members — 


‘of society to their moderation and loyalty.’ Turn now to the antecedents 
nu 176—3 con | 
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a (Bly Rawerd | nies. As Mr. Adamson (Chairman of the Labour party) 


id, in course of the debate on Mr. Clyne’s motion, ‘Sir Edward Carson made 

} peeches before the war, and was engaged in gunrunning and prepara- 
cache: for armed rebellion.” Mr. Bonar Law, in spite of being reminded that 
the loyalty of Sir Edward Carson was the loyalty of Shylock, refused to 


believe that it was such; the Martial Law Commissioners, would not accept 


any evidence pointing to the unbroken record of loyalty of the accused befora 
them, and persisted in their prejudice that loyalty of the accused was dictated 


‘by their preference of the existing Government ‘to the prospect of German 


ale It would be possible to pursue the contrast still further, but it is need- 
less. It is clear from what has preceded that if it was no treason in the case 
of Sir Edward Carson, most undoubtedly it was not in the case of Lala 
Harkishen Lal and others. And however much we may be grateful to Sir 
Edward Maclagan for the clemency he has exercised, we cannot overcome 
the feeling that the clemency in the way it has been exercised, is an insult, 
no doubt unconcious, added to injury. ‘The issue in the case of these leaders 
is one of innocence or guilt, not one of more or less guilt and, therefore, not one 
of more or less punishment. If they are innocent—and the public have no 
doubt they are—they should be set free at once and honourably discharged. 
If they are guilty they must be allowed to pay the full penalty of their guilt. 
The present position is neither honourable for them, nor for the public who 
respect them as leaders.” 


29. “There were bloody riots the other day between Negroes and the 
| whites in Chicago. Many were killed and a thou- 
Contrast between the sand injured. ‘There was almost a pitched battle 
treatment of riots in with a hundred thousand people this side and that. 
——— _ _ vena 7x, Yetmo troops were called to fire to restore order. 
ge met Oe According to Anglo-Indian standards, martial law 
should have been declared in Chicago, the train and 
telegraphic services stopped, a state of open rebellion declared,' and the 
Americans pronounced unfit for self-government! But happily none of 


these things were done in Chicago.”’ 


30. ‘ The trouble in South Africa is, as the reader knows, due to a 

; handful of Whites holding the monopoly of power 

Is the British Empire and privilege. Mr. John Harris, in the current 
to be a Commonwealth or number of the Contemporary Review, reviews with 
* Nous Nees ao gi, care the whole situation and warns the British public 
ane — that matters might become serious any time in 
; South Africa........... Is the British Empire to be a 
“Commonweath or a Slave Empire’? asks Mr. Harris. He pertinently 
refers to the fact that the British Empire is a coloured Kmpire. Out of 430 
millions of His Majesty’s subjects 350 millions are coloured people.......... 
Mr. Harris earnestly asks whether the White People cannot make a sacrifice 
of petty personal antipathies in order to secure an amendment of the South — 
African Act of Union by ‘ enlarging the Senate and the Assembly, extending 
the franchise from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, from th2 Cape of Good 


Hope to the Victoria Falls and the expurgation of the colour bar from the 


Act.’ General Smuts is one of the authors of the scheme of the League of 
Nations. Will he try his scheme on a smaller basis in his own country? If 
South African statesmen have not the vision, let British statesmen interfere 
in the interests of the Empire, in the interests of humanity. Shall we have a 
“Commonwealth or a Slave Empire’? That zs the question.” 


$1. In free countries to resist the authorities and to point out mistakes 
in their action is not considered treason. There, 
The tug of war between everybody enjoys the freedom of speech and writing 


pega: haga theleaders and the authorities have to yield to the wishes of the 
: Anavil ak (60), 81st majority of the people. But the pogition of the 


people in India.is quite different. Here, everything 
goes on well till the leaders of the public opinion 
‘dept themselves to the wishes of the authorities; but if ‘Shey oppose ; pe 
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wishes, théy must be prepared to suffer in one way or another. The present 
disquiet and discontent is, in our opinion, due to a doubt in the minds 
of the officials as to whether they or the leaders of the people are the real 
authorities. They call the police and the Military to their aid in order 
to confirm their authority, but the people, in consequence, instead of getting 
quiet grow more and more desperate. Thus there is a tug of war going 
on between the officials and the leaders of the people for asserting their 
authority and rights. The officials, however, should understand that the 
power of the real leaders of public opinion over the people is much 
stronger than theirs. The observance of the 6th April as the Black 
Sunday at the bidding of Mr. Gandhi is an instance in point. Why 
should not the officials, then, follow the advice of the leaders, of the people? 
Is it that their prestige suffers in consequence of their following the leaders’ 
advice? Ifso, have the people mortgaged their prestige and reputation ? 
Is it that the officials’ persistence in maintaining their prestige is justifiable, 
while the same on the part of the people constitutes a crime? Is the 
Government for the ruled or for the rulers? If for the former, its 
administration should be carried on in accordance with the advice of the 
public leaders, and there should be no tug of war between the officials 
and the public leaders. It is not proper that the people should have to 
suffer in such a tug of war. Burke has observed that in a contest between 
the officials and the people, the truth is always with the latter. Why should 
not the officials respect this principle? In short, these are not the days in 
which peace can be maintained by the mere authority of the rulers. 
The officials therefore should well hear in mind that peace can be maintained 
only by following the advice of the public leaders. 


32. In the course of an article in which it refers to the celebration, 

a ckedouts ak Se of Mr. Tilak’s birthday at various places in Sind, 
G Tak ‘“" the Sindhi writes:—LHvery nerve of his body is 
Sindhi (53), 26th July. Strong with the strength of service of Bharat. Hven 
to-day Mr. Tilak has been working in conjunction 

with several patriots of the country in England. Thousands of English 
people, men, women and children go to him in order to have a sight of him. 


His utterances are anxiously awaited and published by newspapers in that 


country. The flag of Swardj has been set up there also. He has made 
his way through thorns to an invaluable flower of which no body can deprive 
him. He is to us an incarnation of God. He has set such a high example 
that patriots have to-day sprung up all over the country to work as he has 
worked. He has also demonstrated that in patriotism if not in other things 
also Bharat even to-day occupies a high place in comparison to the other 
nations of the world. Every nerve of his, every hair of his is vibrating with 
tie sound “Iam thy servant”. God has so rewarded him for his service 
that from servant he has become master. Itis due to him that our nation 
to-day is looked upon as a great one. He has spent his whole life in this 
good work. He has cbtained salvation in life, a distinction which even the 
gods, let alone men, will envy him. Wepray to God to give him, the pupil of 
our eye, long life in order to enable him to carry out his purpose. May we 
people of Sukkur learn .something from his life and be prepared to serve 
Mother Bharat.” | 


83. Lala Lajpatrai is one of the devoted workers who are endeavouring 

to secure an honourable place for mother India among 

Protest against Lala the nations of the world. His enemies, however, 
Lajpatrai’s not being misinterpreted his activities. It was alleged that he 
orer to pone to aoe had dealings with Germany, but Lajpatrai has 
9th io (111), already successfully rebutted these charges. Mr. 
_ _ Montagu has joined those who have been besmirch- 

ing his name. Lajpatrai had requested that he should be given a trial if he 
was considered to be guilty of any offence, but the authorities instead of doing 
that bave only persisted in calling him a criminal. The British Government 
do not allow a great and patriotic Indian to return to his mother country 


although he is innocent ! ‘ 


»,. 84, From the talk that the Maharaja of Bikiner bi had pee a representa- 
ha tive of the Times of India it is apparent that the 
| Alleged hollowness of Maharaja was given a very good: reception in 
the recent rise in be om England and that the people there now think of 
po leer gre ro India India. On closer examination, however, it will be 
teition val ue, Tg seen that we are where we were or have perhaps even 
ference, etc. gone down a step or two. It must be within the 
Hindu ( ), 4th Ave. recollection of the Maharaja that at the very time he 
was proceeding to England, a clever draftsman was 
drafting the Rowlatt Act. Martial law was then proclaimed in China, 
Portugal and in the Punjab in India. The Maharaja might have thought, 
while in the Peace Conference, that his appointment on that body had added 
to the honour, of Bharat, whereas here in the Punjab bullets and balls had 
been shot and arbitrary orders issued, Indians were being subjected to indigni- 
ties in South Africa and Indian labourers were being excluded from Columbia. 
Remembering all. this, how can we think that the honour of India has 
atlvanced ? If it has, the advance must be of a peculiar kind indeed! It 
would have been better if India’s honour had not advanced. People cannot 
be deceived by temptation of titles and external show in these times. 


$5. “A writer in the Quarterly Review is terribly afraid of the rise of 
Japan in future as the mistress of the Pacific. ‘The 
Japan's right to & possession of the Shantaung peninsula, he says, 
“place in the * al 48 would place immense natural and mineral deposits 
Sa i any suropean at Japan’s disposal; she would build a fleet by the 
New Times (10), 7th CO@l and iron thus procured to dominate tha 
Aug. . Pacific! Weare no admirers of Japanese expan- 
sion; her treatment of China and Korea is very 
bad; we know to our cost how the Indian market is giutted with Japanese 
things to the detriment of indigenous enterprise ; but what we are surprised 
at is this cry of the yellow peril raised by some western critics. None of 
them complained when LEHuropean nations had the world to themselv2s 
unchecked all along the line. But when an Asiatic nation following their 
examples vigorously attempts to have ‘a place in the sun’ all sorts of 
dangers are conjured up! If you have a Monroe doctrinein the West, why 
deny the right to Japan to practise it in the Far Hast ?” 


86. Mr. M. K. Gandhi writes to the Bombay Chronicle:—“ Following 
close on the heels of the cable from South Africa 

“Alleged betrayal of the  omes one from Fiji which reads as follows: ‘ Indian 
— ee: - tig wt Imperial Association regrets Fiji Government post- 
15th Aug. nenene A, pone cancellation Indians’ indentures. Association 
strongly protests. Prays immediate abolition inden- 

ture’. I thought after the Viceregal pronouncement about Fiji that we had 
seen the last of ¥ Fiji indentures with which Messrs. Andrews and Pearson 
have made us so familiar. It is evident from the cablegram that the Govern- 
ment in the Fiji islands had decided upon immediate cancellation, that they 
have now altered their decision and intend postponing cancellation. It is to 
be hoped that the Government of India would throw some light on this change 
of programme. The public are entitled to view with the strongest suspicion 
any postponement of the cancellation of indentures.” [The above is printed 
with the large-type heading “Another Betrayal’’.] [Commenting on the 
above the paper writes :—‘* We are sorry to see that the Government of Fiji are 
not serious about the long-expected cancellation of the indentures under 
which Indian labourers have been forced to serve. As afresh evidence of 
the levity with which British colonies seem to regard the rights of- Indians, 
if is a pity that the news should have come at the present juncture. 
Already Indiana have to. confess to a feeling of virtual distraction a6 
the treatment their countrymen are receiving in South Africa. Lord 
Hardinge, it must be recalled, accepted on -behalf of the Secretary of State 
the. resolution of the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaivya for. the 
abolition of the system, with the unfortunate reservation that time should be 
allowed to enable the colonies availing themselves of Indian labour to adjust 
themselves to new conditions. The conditions of labour are such that the 
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report of Mr. Andrews produced : saan of horror throughout the land. 
An overseer of one of the estates told Mr. Andrews: .‘ I first separate off the 
married couplés, and then I divide the rest of the women among the men, 
telling so many men that they must go to this or to that woman; if I did not 
do this there would be endless sexual quarrels’. All this story of ‘degradation 
may be coolly dismissed as a problem of sexual ratios, but it is part of a 
system to which Indian labour has been reduced, and it is only Indians who 
can feel most for their unfortunate countrymen. What i is if that makes the 
Government of Fiji shilly-shally in the doing of their plain and instant duty ? 
We want to know.. All Indians will associate themselves with Mr. Gandhi 
in his demand that the Viceroy should make an early statement regarding 
the serious situation caused by the apathy—we use a mild word—of the 
Government of Fiji in doing justice which has been long overdue.’’| 


3o/. “We are thus face to face with a situation in which British 
*Mahrdtta (9),1ith Aug; Citizens, proud to belong to an EKmpire which 


Indu Prakdsh (44), 16th professes, and has even actually warred with other 


Aug. nations, to safeguard the liberties of even foreign 
nations, cannot get the protection against the aggression of their own fellow- 
citizens of the same EKmpire! Our Empire thus protects others but not 
its own sons! This position is clearly intolerable. Indians are either British 
citizens or not. If they are, then they must be treated as such, and the 
Empire must protect them against the aggression of any individuals or 
nations, no matter whether they are within the Empire or outside. If 
they are not, then they must be clearly told like that, so that they may cease 
to lament and bother the Empire for the rights which will then not belong 
to them. But it must be remembered that they will soon learn also to cease 
to be proud of an Empire which cannot protect them. The latter solution 
however cannot strengthen the position of the Kmpire in the Hast. India 
is a pivot of the Empire in the Kastern hemisphere, and it is merely a truism 
to say that to keep it strong and invulnerable Indians must be kept 
contented and prosperous. The present attitude of the Colonial office however 
undermines the very foundations upon which the superstructure of India’s 
contentment and prosperity is to be built. The Downing Street Government 
must clearly understand that their present action will surely tend to keep 


weaker the very centre of the Empire in the Kast which requires to be kept. 


stronger than ever.” [The Indu Prakash writes:—We had hoped that the 
miseries of the Indians in Fiji would soon be at an end but the news published 
by Mahatma Gandhi shows that Indians are not yet to be rid of this question. 
The news is a blow additional to that given by the present humiliating 


condition of our brethren in South Africa. Mahatma Gandhi asks the 


Government of India to explain how such a sudden change has come about 
in the attitude of the Government of Fiji towards the Indian labour question 
and we support his appeal.| 


38. ‘“ We are deeply grieved to learn that the Asiatic Land and Trading 
h Act has received the assent of the Governor-General. 
Comments on the .. In matters of this kind...... ..» Where the 


eonent gree Oy s | he inequity of the measure is plain, there is little for a 


Asiatic Land and Trading Commission to inquire into or to discover. It isa 


Act in South Africa. question of Imperial policy whether the Indian 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Community in the Transvaal should be ruined and 
14th Aug. wiped out, the issue of one of right or wrong, 


freedom or extinction. But, as Mr. Gandhi observes, we should not 
disregard the promise of a Commission by the Union Government. 
Lord Chelmsford, we hope, will not give up the matter as a lost cause 
but strenuously demand that the Commission should not be one-sided, but 
contain substantial representation of Indian interests.......... A Commission 
without Indian interests being represented on it, is, as Mr. Gandhi points out, 
dangerous, as they might endorse the legislation and end the business. At 
the risk of shocking a section of the bureaucracy and the Anglo-Indian rress, 
we would suggest that among Indian representatives should be Mr. Gandhi 
himself. This is not an occasion for indulging in prejudices or in mean 
Considerations ; it is supremely an occasion: when imagination, sympathy 
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and courage are required on the part of the Government of India; therefore, 
oe should urge that among oe members of the Commission should be a 
| ion ng Indian interests, and we hope that when 

me comes they will put ue best men forit. In the meanwhile it is 
sible for us to abn for the exercise of the Royal veto. We own toa 
sling approaching despair as we think of the i toa of our countrymen 
ica and it is a relief to find Mr. Gandhi still confident of getting 
justice done.” 


‘89. The Praja Mitra and Parsi is grieved at the news that the 
Governor-General of South Africa has affixed his 
Praja Mitra and Pdrst signature on behalf of the King-Emperor to what 
(31), 11th Aug.; Akhbdr- it calls the ‘ Black Act’. It expresses surprise that 
Pr scgsg ont igen e! % the Government of India should have been kept 
daar a a altogether in the dark about the sanction given to 
thee the Act and that the news should have come to 
India so late. It urges the need of retaliation and hopes that some resolution 
or legislation will be passed at the next meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council embodying the principle of reciprocity advocated in the Imperial 
Conference. [The Akhbdr-e-I[sldm is painfully surprised at the assent given 
to the Act and expresses the hope that the Government of India will soon 
devise measures to retaliate upon the South African Union Government. 
The Jdm-e-Jamshed urges upon His Excellency Lord Chelmsford the need 
of using his good offices with the Imperial Government to suspend the opera- 
tion of the Act and of representing the grievances of the Indians in South 
Africa to His Majesty’s Government so that no injustice may be done to 
their Indian subjects.} 


40. The Kesari publishes a summary of the statement of the Congress 
deputation laid before the Joint Committee and 
Congress. deputation’s says:—The Honourable Mr. Patel, Dewan Bahadur 
evidence before the Joint VY, P, Madhavarao and Lokamanya Tilak laid great 
— on the Reform tress on the point that India is fit for Swardjya. 
a Dewan Bahadur V. P. Madhavarao said the days of 
nee hae Oe the bureaucracy are gone and that it should be 
pensioned. All Congressmen will feel glad that the deputation is doing its 
work of laying the real situation before the British public without caring for 
the favours or frowns of the Anglo-Indians. It is one thing to say. that the 
continuity should not be broken off all at once and that the bureaucracy 
useful so long may be of service hereafter and another to argue that we 
cannot do without it. British statesmen do not decide now the extent of 
rights to be given to India according to the point of view of the bureaucracy 
but according to the changed angle of vision brought about by the great war. 
False notions coming in the way of the good of India have been altogether 
demolished during the war and the fear that India may prove disloyal has 
been removed by her work during the war. This was the proper time to 
speak out plainly asking that the bureaucracy should be retired. The oppor- 
tunity has been utilised and nothing has been kept back. It is hoped that 
important changes will be made in the Bill though they may not come up 
quite to the Congress demands. 


- 41. “The evidence which Sir Frank Sly gave before the Joint aeuialitets 

contained the admission—a notable admission having 

The attitude of the regard to the quarter on behalf of which it was 
oe Reforms made—that between ten and meray per cent. of the 
population understood questions of reform. It must 

1th Ave Caronces: 2), have been a surprise to the orthodox members of the 
Committee to hear the statement from one of the 

most conservative Civilians in India.......... To honest Englishmen the 
testimony of Sir Frank Sly must be a matter of gratification. The fact, 
however, brings into relief the new political obligations of British rule. The 
most imperative of such obligations is the need of the Civil Service to adjust 
themselves to the new conditions and realise the responsibility of carrying 
out the policy of August 20th with.genuine good-will. Sir Frank Sly said 


that a large _— of the Civil: Servants in India loyally accepted the 
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those who accept the announcement there is a section which marks its qualit 
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pro-nouncement. The disloyal minority must be very influential to command 
so much attention in the course of public criticism and it is possible that among 


~ 


by grudging acquiescence........... To demand preposterous privileges 
protection is to assume that the normal achievement of responsible govern- 
ment is impossible and argues a qualified acceptance of the spirit of the 
pronouncement. Sir Frank Sly tried to make out that the Civilians desired 
special safeguards owing to racial prejudice. ‘Those who generally atand to 
suffer by racial prejudice are those who are adjudged, however wrongly, to be 


inferior in race. Whenever the abolition of existing race discrimination is 


demanded, the European members of the Service feel aggrieved that it is 
vace-prejudice on the part of Indians that stimulates the demand. Itis an 
unreasonable grievance on the part of those who loyally accept the pledges of 
1858, which rule out considerations of race from the public services. Hnquiry 
into the causes of the non-fulfillment of pledges is now unnecessary. Lord 
Lytton in a despatch to the Secretary of State said :— I do not hesitate to say 
that both the Government of England and of India appear to me up to the 
present moment unable to answer satisfactorily the charge of having taken 
every means in their power of breaking to the heart the words of promise they 
had uttered to the ear.” What is the cause of the tradition of sadness 
typified in this confession? We believe that much of it is due to the self- 
centred quality of the bureaucracy in India. They have been so habituated 
to regarding themselves as masters that many of them naturally put the 
interests of the people as subsidiary to their own. The loyal acceptance of 
the August announcement of which Sir Frank Sly spoke has to be proved in 
actual practice and not by the nominal endorsement of its policy; that is tg 
say, we do not want the tragedy of failure and calculated evasions as seen in 
the admission of Lord Lytton........... It is not racial prejudice which is at 
the bottom of the demand that the Civil Service should faithfully accept the 
obligations of responsible government. Supposing the Service consisted of 
Indians only, the claim that they should cease to dictate policy but execute it 
would be as strong and insistent as it happens to be at present. So far as the 
essentials of reform are concerned, the race element is purely accidental, 
though ‘we regret to note that it has been exploited by some of the members 
of the Service themselves to secure conditions that circumvent the obligations 
usual under responsible administration.” : 


42. ‘*Mr. Montagu gave a non-Committal reply to Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s 
; deputation on women’s franchise. Why the question 
Comments on Mr. Mont- of women’s franchise alone should be left to the 


agu’s reply to Mrs. . nicer: 
Sarojini Naidu’s deputa- decision of men of the new councils after ten years, 


ti ’s franchise. PA Pet 
we "Times (10), 14th demands made in the Legislative Councils of India 


Aug. with regard to full provincial autonomy been 
embodied in the Bill? No. Why then postpone 
the matter of women’s franchise for ten years? When once the justice of the 
women’s demand is recognised, it is no use taking shelter behind the supposed 
‘want of desire’ amongst the women, and the opposition of orthodoxy, etc. etc. 
We fear Anglo-Indian oppositionists will make common cause with orthodox 
people in the matter to create unpleasant controversies in Indian society.” 


*43. “The exclusion of Indian women from the suffrage is evidently not 
to be effected so summarily as the Southborough 
Committee and the Government of India would like. 
| It is now clear that the Southborough Committee’s 
recommendation was against the weight of evidence. Lord Southborough 
told the Joint Committee that he was astonished at the testimony in favour 
of women suffrage. His lordship was persuaded, evidently by Mr. Surendra- 
nath Banerji and Mr. Shrinivasa Sastry, that this feeling in favour of women 
suffrage was the outcome of an academic sentiment in favour of the emanci- 
pre of women and that the practical aspect of the question was not very 

opeful.......... We object to starting the reforms with an act of glaring 
social injustice. After all, we ask for no special suffrage for women. All 
that is asked is that women possessing the qualifications prescribed for men 


Indian Social Reformer 
(8), 17th Aug. 
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passes our comprehension. Have all the men’s 


“bag MSDs Gl se ica 07: 
ot 3 should nob, ernie because of their sex, be denied the franchise ag 
posed. by the Southborough Committee and the Government of India. 
e are | that the Aga Khan has entered the lists with an emphatic state- 
a ment in the Times.” 
ee ‘ 44. Commenting upon the Excise report for 1917 18, issued in J uly 
a>: es 1919, the Lokasangraha complains that it is belated 
Comments on the and says that it is useless to discuss it. It adds :— 
Excise Administration From the report, we see that within a few years 
Re “ for sag 111) the revenue has increased from 2 crores to 3? crores. 
15th Aug. an Gl), The figures tell us what sums were paid into the 
freasury on account of the rayat’s indulgence in 
vice. But what sum was taken from the bellies of the rayat and disappeared 
midway, the reader should infer; the Government report does not give an 
estimate of it. The major portion of the abkari revenue comes from the 
sale of indigenous liquor and its patrons are our backward classes. Should 
80 much money pass into the treasury of the benign Government from the 
pockets of poor and ignorant rayats ? 


45, The Praja Bandhu compares the figures of excise revenue and of 
ie consumption of liquor given in the last report of the 
bis 0th Aue ae oh (30), Excise Department, and writes :—‘‘ What do these 
po i oar two sets of figures, of excise revenue and of consump- 
¢ tion of country spirit, read together, indicate? According to the Com- 
missioner they gave a complete vindication of the soundness of Excise policy, 
the increased taxation of liquor being unaccompanied by any considerable 
increase in consumption. .Is this a matter of gratulation? The phenomenal 
increase of revenue in license fees that involves a corresponding increase 
in the prices of country spirit should result, according to the general Law 
of Demand, in considerable, if not in phenomenal, decrease in its consump- 
tion. But the ordinary fluctuations that we find in the figures of consump- 
tion indicate that the unfortunate victims of the drink evil would rather 
pay fabulous prices, sell their movable and immovable property, mortgage 
their wives and children, than forego their daily dose. This is a common 
psychological phenomenon. The Excise policy ‘to minimise temptation 
for those who do not drink, and to discourage excess amongst those who do, 
by making the tax on liquor as high as possible’ is physically impossible 
to realize, and needs drastic revision in the light of the modern civilized 
Opinion. Economic considerations can never act as insuperable barriers to 
precipitate falls into the unfathomable depths of vice. Let us, therefore, 
adopt the glorious example of the United States of America where a bold 
stroke of the legislative enactment has not minimised temptation, or 
discouraged excess, but freed for ever thousands of moderate drinkers as well 
as thousands of habitual drunkards from the curse of drink that has from 
interminable ages been ‘a despoiler of homes, a defiler of girlhood and 
womanhood, a dehumanizer of manhood, and a bloody-handed murderer.’ ”’ 


46. Nota month passes without the piteous cry raised by some one 
affected by the Press Act. During the last fortnight 
- Protest against the the Kdnara Vritt was victimised by the Act. The 
security ordered’ to be officials were beside themselves when it wrote on 
Vritt from the Kdnara the Rowlatt Bill and Martial Law and it has been 

a asked to deposit a security of Rs. 1,000 within a 
mers C2, 1D Ang. fortnight. The circulation is at most 500 and it is 
beyond its strength to deposit the sum. If the paper stops the people of 
Karwar will have no organ to place before the world the grievances regarding 
the repressive rule of the officials. It would be suicidal to allow any such 


thing to happen. Anyhow the sum should be raised and the paper saved. 


47. We sacrificed money and self-interest, forewent sleep and tran- 
quility, served the people and pointed out their 
The reward of the rights and duties, showed the duty of tbe rulers and 
services rendered by the officials and indicated their relation with the people 
a port Apa % (60). Slst PY inviting the attention of the latter to any 
a Zily. qrar (ON), Sls encroachment” on their rights, and indicated the 
afk : path of Swadeshi for the sake of Swardj and for 


eee ee re 
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the deliverance of the country. In England and other free countries 
such services of journalists are rewarded with the bestowal of a peerage 
ora baronetcy and the press and the journalist there are a power and 
are respected as such. On the contrary in our India, journalists, fighting 
for the rights of the people, are considered as traitors and have to 
suffer imprisonment. They are asked to furnish security of thousands of 
rupees and their prasses are porhaps attacked and closed. In the continuous 
storm created by the harsh operation of the Press Act some journalists had 
to go to jail, security worth laks of rupees had to be furnished and some of 
the presses had to be closed. We, too, for our abovementioned services of 


the people, have been obliged to furnish security of Rs. 2,000. This is the 
reward of our services. 


48. The Kesari thanks the Central Provinces Government for warning 
the Mahdrdshtra when it could have as easily 
forfeited the amount of its security. It remarks 

gecaee” eae ye ns further on:—The Press Act is so comprehensive 
Maharashtra newspaper that it would be ridiculous bravado for anyone to 
by the Central Provinces say that he cannot come within its scope. The 
Government. policy of Sir Michael O’Dwyer is so much blackened 
Kesari (109), 12th Aug; by the repression caused by wartial law that it 
Oneeneraee (111), 13th . need not be afraid of any kind of writings. Not even 
6: one hundredth of what we know from eye-witnesses 
has appeared in the papers. Would it be reasoa- 
able to frown because of a strong word or two or an angry statement, when 
the Press has curbed itself so much? It is making an exhibition of gross 
ignorance to say that discontent would be spread by strong writings against 
O’Dwyerism. But what new thing can the Press tell the reader which he 
does not know already ? In these circumstances it would not be proper for 
the officials to be furious because a certain paper has used somewhat strong 
language. We request earnestly that the warning conveyed to the Maha- 
rashtra should not be included in the jlist of warnings. [The Lohasangraha 
writes:—From the point of view of dealing out equal justice to all, it 
would be proper on the part of Government to mete out the same harsh 
treatment to al] the leaders and newspaper editors in the country. For, they. 
are all equally guilty in the matter in question with the Mahdrdshtra, if 
not more. As for Mahatma Gandhi he must be incarcerated at once! 
Our contemporary has given an appropriate reply to the warning given to it 
by Government. But this is an unequal fight and all know how it will end.] 


49. “There is no sedition in Sind,’ says the New Times, who takes | 

"Te de not tene that there OPO himself to describe the Honourable Mr. Rieu’s 
Miri de th ging reading of the political situation in Sind as ex- 
Sind Observer (14), 25th Pressed in his speech at the Peace Celebration 
July. meeting, as ’one-sided.’ What about some speeches 
delivered at Home Rule meetings in the early part 

of the year? What about the New Call and Hindvasi cases? Both are 
under appeal, but more on legal technicalities........... Perhaps the New Times 
thinks it sufficient to make the assertion that there is no sedition in Sind.......... 
A denial of the existence of sedition in Sind is absolutely worthless against 
the information which the Commissioner-in-Sind, Mr. Lawrences, possessed on 
April 21st and which his successor must also possess.” | 


OQ. ‘ We are glad to note that the members of the independent medical 
-¢C ' ‘ profession in Bombay have bestirred themselves to 

omments on the brotest against the policy of racial invidiousness on 
meeting of the indepen- 
dent medical profession which, to all intents and purposes, Government have 
in Bombay to protest — launched in regard to the recruitment and con- 
against racial discrimina- stitution of the Indian Medical Service. We 
tion in the Indian Medical publish elsewhere the resolutions that are to be placed 
Service. beforo the mecting to be held to-morrow under the 
OD says g Chronicle (1), auspices of the Bombay Medical Union. We draw 
| m8 the particular attention of both the public and the 
Government to the resolution which strongly condemns the policy underlyin 


the recent order of the Government of India, in accordance with whic 
m 176—5 con 


merhbers of the Indian Médical Serviee are etititled 40 an etihbnoed 


eateot pay, thé applicability of which to Indians joining the Service subsequently 


r, 1918, is still ‘under consideration.’ As the resolution points 
out, the racial distinction made is unmerited and should at once be removed. 
Apart. from the fact that the decision of the Government conveys an unjusti- 
fiable reflection against those Indians who, having rendered meritorious 
service during the war as temporary I. M. 8. Officers, have been or may be 
taken into permanent service after 1st December, 1918, it raises an issue df 
vital importance. Is it the intention of Government that Indians recruited to 
the Indian Medical Service by a competitive test in England, should, because 
they are Indians, be branded with an inferior status, which a lower scale of 
salary must inevitably carry even thougH, according to the test of examination 
or 6xperience, they may be superior to many of their Huropean collegues in 
Btitainments and capacity? If that is really so, we can hardly imagine an 
arrangement more repugnant to the self-respect of Indians and incompatible 
with the maintenance of efficiency. The question obviously affects the 
elementary rights of Indians and the public interest and not merely the 
medical profession itself, and we trust the whole country will enter its 
immediate and emphatic protest against the threatened injustice. Meanwhile, 
will some non-official member of the Imperial Legislative Council move in the 
matter and ascertain what exactly are the intentions of the Goverment ?” 


ol. We heartily congratulate both the Amir of Afghanistan and the 
British Government on the conclusion of peace. 
Comments on the peace India and Afghanistan need each other's help and 80 
with Afghanistan. we wish that the time-limit of six months fixed for 
Praja Mittra and Parst the reconsideration of the terms may not be strictly 
(31), ilth Aug.; Sdnj adhered to. We do not think that the term of the 
Ae oat A ore “on: peace treaty forbidding the Afghans to import arms 
18th a & #3 ig aA soe from India is very farsighted. We hope, therefore, 
shed (26), 11th Aug.; the Government of His Majesty will allow Afghanis- 
Akhbdr-e-Isldm (59), 11th tan the old privileges enjoyed by it in the matter of 
and 12th Aug. the annual subsidy and arms and will earn the 
gratitude and confidence of the peoplelof that 
country. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—Afghanistan is no doubt a small 
state, but it is necessary for the peace and safety of India as a buffer 
state. We must not lose sight of the serious consequences that might 
have ensued if Afghanistan had taken any rash step when Government 
weré efigaged in the European war. The terms of peace show that the 
faults of the new Amir have been connived at. The Amir needs the 
friendship of Britain to bring Afghanistan to the level of a civilised state 
and we hope the old friendly relations will be restored between the British 
Government and Afghanistan after six months. The Bombay Samdchdr 
hopes that the Amir will take a lesson from the war and so act in future as to 
remove the ill-feeling created by his indiscretion. The Jdm-e-Jamshed hopes 
that firm friendship will be established between England and Afghanistan and 
that the new Amir will never think of repeating his folly. The Akhbédr-e- 
Islam is glad that the “storm in the tea-cup” wantonly raised by the new 
Amir has come to an end by the peace treaty and writes:—The Indian 
Muhammadans were grieved at the war waged by the Amir against Govern- 
ment, but they showed the wisdom of staunchly adhering to Government and 
we think that it was due to this wisdom of theirs that the link of friendship 
has again been established between the Government of India and Afghanistan. 
If the Indian Muhammadans wish to protect their own interests and those of 
the Empire they should be firm in their loyalty and allegiance. In the 
subsequent issue the paper gives the terms of the treaty and considers it 
unfortunate for Afghanistan that the subsidy and the privilege of importing 
arms have been suspended but declares that the British Government are hot 
to be blamed for imposing such terms.] 


62, The terms of the treaty are harsh and unsuited to the occasion. 
| ‘ Political BI niyo (74), The British should have given such liberal terms 


be 


bth Aug to the Afghans as would have removed the 
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The stopping of the subsidy will entail real loss on the British. The subsidy 
was paid to the Amir for ensuring the immunity of India from Russian 
invasion and so the safety of India was guaranteed. But now the British 
themselves will have to guard the frontiers. Not only that but they will 
have to increase the strength of the army, and the expense fof maintaining 
it will exceed the amount of the subsidy. It is not yet too late. The 
British can, if they choose to do so, introduce suitable amendments in the 
treaty with a view to removing any bitter feelings that may have been created 
in the hearts of the Afghans. The result of this will be that the Afghans 
will become true well-wishers and friends of the British.] 


53. We are glad that the treaty with the Afghans has been concluded. 
The terms are plain and there is not much beyond 
Kesari (109), 12th Aug. that there should be peace and goodwill on both 
sides: whatever is done is done, now there should 
be peace. This one sentence summarises the peace terms. The tribute given 
to Afghanistan was to guard against the Russian danger. But the idea of 
the Russian invasion need not be dreamed of for the next two or three 
generations. It will not be quite contrary to facts if one on the contrary 
dreams of a British invasion of Russia fhrough India. It has been decided 
now in England not to send any army against Russia and thus Afghanistan 
is useless from that point of view. British statesmen had got an opportunity 
to link Indian Railways with Caspian Railways but adverse points like the 
eagerness of the British troops to proceed home, war-weariness, strikes and 
riots in England and discontent caused all over the world by high prices 
have been considered carefully and the desire has been corked by British 
statesmen and it is creditable to them. It is possible that they may be 
criticised that the Government of India closed the affair any how and that it 
did not punish Afghanistan in any way, but it is better to show such reason- 
ableness when war-weariness is on. [The lndu Prakdsh writes:—The reply 
of the Afghan envoy was as strong as Sir Hamilton Grant’s. It was feared 
that the Afghans would foolishly hang the millstone of war again on their 
necks. The peace came as a surprise and Sir Hamilton’s skill is being 
praised all round. The Afghans instead of gaining anything by this adventure 
have lost all their rights. It depends on their good and reasonable conduct 
_ $0 gain any new rights hereafter. The Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—The terms 
are mild and do not interfere with the independence of Afghanistan.] 


54. The Government of India did not panic ee Amir in any way 
Siew except by stopping his subsidy. The young ruler 
ee eee (118), of Riehanietas who carried on several Boa 
Aug.; Lokasangraha oP 
(111), 13th aug. against the British Government was only deprived 
of his annual subsidy of 18 lacs and the privilege 
of importing arms through India! Not only this, but the Government 
of India hold out the hope of restoring amicable relations with him after 
six months if his conduct warrants it. We donot think it satisfactory that 
Government let off the Amir with such slight punishment. Afghanistan 
has been a constant source of trouble to India and we had expected that this 
question would now be decided once for all. The British Government have 
not gained even one step in Afghanistan by this treaty. On the whole the 
treaty is not such as to convince the Afghans of the power of the English ; 
on the contrary it might even enable the Amir to pose as the top-dog. [The 
Lokasangraha writes:—It is difficult to understand why the British Govern- 
ment concluded such a treaty with the Afghans although they were guilty of 
80 many provocative acts. They had an excellent opportunity of swallowing 
the whole of Afghanistan and hoisting the Union Jack at Kaboul. They 
should at least have annexed a part of Afghanistan or claimed an indemnity. 
At any rate they could have annexed the troublesome tribal territory. 
It is a mystery, therefore, why this treaty was concluded as between 
equals, What an excellent thing it would have been if the same con- 
sideration had been shown to the people of the Punjab! After all the 
armed and arrogant enemy was able to command greater love than the helpless 
subjects! | | 
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4 " 55. “Tf the text of the Traaty i is carefully examined, it becomes apparent 


-’ that ‘the chief British’ Representative ‘and his co- 


5 Bind Qbsen Taco Go. adjutors have unmistakably shown ‘that this is a 


F 4 and 18th Aug. stern peace and that an immediate return to the old 


friendly relations with the Afghan Government, and 
with the present Amir particularly, is just as impossible as in the case of 
the Allies and Germany....:..... The wording of the [second] article shatters 
the ‘pretensions of the Afghan delegates, that the British Government had 
derived more benefits from the friendship with Afghanistan than the not 
‘sleepy, ignorant’ people of that country had obtained from the good under- 
standing, that had existed with Amirs Abdur Rahman and Habibullah. ‘To 
mark their displeasure’ emphasises the estimation in which the British 
Government must be held by a Govornment that had been granted the 
privilege of obtaining arms.......... The stoppage of the subsidy will place 
Amanullah in an awkward position. Indeed, itis not unlikely that on his 
budget coming up for consideration, he felt that the 18 lakhs were in- 
dispensible.” [The New Times remarks :—* We frust the Government of 
India will at once publish the terms of peace. The Afghan subsidy, we hope, 
will not be paid hereafter and the Afghans will be given to understand that it 
does not pay to disturb the peace of India in the face of a united people.” 
In its issue dated the 13th August the paper writes:—‘‘ The Afghan peace 
ferms are very satisfactory. Sir Hamilton Grant has shown by deeds that the 
British Government does not covet.an inch of the Aighan territory or a single 
rupee of the Afghan money. All that India wants is to have peaceful neigh- 
bours. We are the more pleased at the pacific attitude of Sir Hamilton 
Grant as, at the outbreak of the war, Calcutta AngloIndian papers were 
discussing the beautiful prospects of Afghanistan which, being 6,000 feet above 
the’ sea, had a climate like that of Switzerland fit for European Colouisation 
and was well suited for commercial and railway penetration. We are sincerely 
glad:the Government of India gave no heed to these dark suggestions. The 
Afghan has been treated as a comrade; it is for him now to reciprocate the 
feelings of our government.’’| 


06. “The Govarnment are maintaining a dead silence in the inaties of 
| Turkey, whilst me:norial after memorial is pouring 
The future of Turkey in at the Whitheall. Tha London Moslems sent the 
gnd the Musalmans of first memorial, then followed one from Moslems and 
ae 7 non-Moslems in England and last is the Honourable 
oung Indva (16), 16th Mr. Yakub H “te M li ‘ati 
Aug. r. Yaku ussailn s. ost muslim associations in 
India have supported the principal memorial and 
only a couple of days ago Maulana Abdul Bari Saheb sent a cable to the 
Secretary of State. And yet there is no respons:. The case for keeping 
Turkey intact has nowhere been more clearly mace out than in Mr, Yusuf 
Ali’s and Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall’s speech at the Essex Hall Meeting in 
London, of which fairly full reports have been given in these columus. This 
meetirg was a true measure of the feeling of reseatment with which tha 
prospect of a dismembered Turkey is contemplated. Sir Abbas Ali Baig in 
his letter addressed to the meeting characterised the attempts at dismember- 
ment as a brutal violation of the principles enunciated by President Wilson 
in the 12th of his 14 points and in his Mount Vernon speech Sir Abbas Baig 
also gave a grave warning. ‘Unless the gerrymandering manipulations of 
the Greeks and others to cut off slices of Moslem territory under various 
pretexts for open or disguised incorporation into their owv kingdoms is 
stopped, the seeds of wnceasing bloodshed in the strugsle for the emancipation 
of Islam will be sown by the Peace Conference.’ This warning should prove 
an eye-opener to all concerned. The issue before the Imperial statesmen is 
clear. They may either respect the solemn pledges they have already given 
or they may go back on them, but the second thing they may do at the ‘risk 
of endangering peace in the Empire for an indefinite time to come. We may 
hope the Government of India are doing their best in helping towards the 
_ solution of the question. But before the matter is finally solved, we feel it 
is their duty to make a satisfactory declaration in the matter, calculated to 
- soothe the disturbed feelings of the community.” | 


21 
LEGISLATION. 


57. A Bill is said to be on the Imperial Legislative Council with a view 


to bar people from claiming damages from the 

Comments on the Punjab officials in respect of their acts during the 

reported proposal for in- recent disturbances in the province. If Government 

troducing & jab oe want to get such a measure enacted there will be no 

a fe oT yp bees _—" obstacle in the way of the birth of this younger 

skatanarake (111), brother of the Rowlatt Law. Besides if the Bill could 

g raha (111), 

13th Aug. be passed before the return of our representatives 

from ‘England there will be so many votes the less 

against it. One thing, however, is clear from this, viz., that the authorities 

realise that the happenings in the Punjab justify the claiming of damages by 
private individuals. 


EDUCATION. 


58. ‘The Calcutta University Commission Report runs to thirteen 
volumes each of between three and four hundred 
Comments on the Cal- royal octavo pages. Five of these, containing the 
cutta University Com- report proper, have been issued, the remaining eight 
ye mg sty IR volumes consisting of appendices, statistics and 
8) coe hy eformer vidence. The first three volumes are devoted to a 
, comprehensive analysis of present conditions. In 
the fourth and fifth volumes are developed the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. The analysis of present conditions in the opening chapters, besides 
forming a necessary background to the Commission’s recommendations, have 
another serious interest for students of Indian affairs. They supply a 
grievous omission of the Rowlatt Committee which prescribed a treatment 
based on symptoms without trying to prove into the causes underlying them. 
The country would have been spared the troubles over the Rowlatt Act if 
Government had waited a few months for the Sadler Committee’s report, and 
had spared a few days to assimilate its contents. Not much reading between 
the lines is required to see that, in the opinion of the Sadler Commission, the 
utter breakdown of the secondary schools system in Bengal was the main 
contributory cause of the anarchic developments the great majority of the 
participants in which were secondary students. As we read the historical. part 
of the analysis, the plain meaning of the Commission is that secondary edu- 
cation has been starved and stunted in deference to a high-sounding but unmean- 
ing formula about encouraging private initiative in that all-important field. 
This was done with the approval of the Education Commission of 1882 which 
overruling the strong and reasoned objections of the late Mr. Justice 
Telang who was one of its members, placed the seal of its authority on the 
short-sighted policy of Government. Referring to Lord Curzon’s Universities’ 
Comuwmission, the Sadler Committee call attention to the curious omission 
in the terms of reference of the former to secondary education. Here, again, 
Indian leaders, notably Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, had pointed out in vain the 
futility of the attempt to reform University education without first putting 
our High Schools in order. All the recognition that their representations 
obtained was a sentence in one of Lord Curzon’s farewell speeches com- 
mending secondary education to the care of his successors. The whole 
trend of the Calcutta University Commission report is to show that Indian 
opinion was throughout in the right and that the official policy which con- 
travened it was wrong, and that many of the present conditions which all 
deplore, are due to the neglect to benefit by Indian knowledge and experience 
of the country and the views based upon them.” ; 


59. ‘The Lokasangraha says thatit learns that at a secret meeting of 
the Director of Public Instruction and some of his 
Alleged intention of subordinates it was decided to omit Sanskrit from 


the authorities to omit 
Sanskrit from the curric- 
ulum of the Training 
College. 

Lokasangraha (111), 
9th Aug. 
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the curriculum of the Training College. The 
paper expresses the opinion that this step would be 
most inadvisable and will have a disastrous effect on 
the development of Marathi. It asks Government 
to take the people into their confidence before coming 
to a final decision in the matter. 
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the comments of the. Kesart on the circular of the 
Educational Inspector of Southern Division regard 
‘ing Marathi schools in the Karndtak, the Karndtak 
Vritt writes:—In Kanara and Belgaum though 
Kanarese people abound there are no Kanarese Girls’ 
schools in some places and girls with Kanarese as 
their mother-tongue have unavoidably to attend 
Marathi schools. Many officials have adversely 
, commented upon such a situation in Bijdpur. There- 
fore, Miss MacAfee, Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, Southern Division, sent to 
the Director of Public Instruction. a suggestion through the Educational 
Inspector that KAnarese girls’ schools, should be established in places 
where they did not exist and where there were a number of Kanarese girls and 
also said that there was no use teaching Modiin Marathi Girls’ schools in 
the Karnatak and that Kanarese should be taught as a second language. The 
Educational Inspector was asked to report on these sugg estions and he has 
asked all the Municipalities their opinion. Considering these facts, the 
Kesari’s comments appear to be absurd. Nobody thinks of abolishing 
Marathi girls’ schools. There is no question of Marathi boys’ schools. [The 
‘Chandrodaya writes:—The Kesari has made an insolent suggestion that the 
Inspector should leave matters as they are. The Inspector is. not at all to 
blame. Though there are many Kanarese people in Sh oldpur there are no 
Kanarese schools. In Poona there are about 200 to 300 Kanarese families 
but it would be a great sin to talk of a Kanarese school there. Such is the 
respect for Kanarese people in Marathi Districts. The Kesar7zis much disturbed 
because the Kanarese Inspector thinks of establishing more Kanarese schools 
in the Karnatak. The Shubhodaya writes :—In the Karwar District, all the 
girls’ schools are Marathi schools and all the boys’ schools are Kanarese. 
Miss MacAfee was quite surprised and raised the question. The Kesarz has 
needlessly commented on the Educational Inspector. The Raj Hansa says 
» that in some places Marathi schools are white elephants. | 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


60. Referring to 


The. estion of Marathi 
olin the Karate 
 Karndtak Vritt (86), 
12th Aug.; Chandrodaya 
Sah sit, 
, ug. ; 
Hansa (88), 6th ni | 
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61. 


Some grievances of the 
Poona Municipality. 

Bombay Chronicle (1); 
15th Aug. 


“We had occasion to draw attention some time ago to certain 


remarks made by Sir George Lloyd in his reply to 
the address of the Municipality of Poona. The 
citizens of Poona who are by this time accustomed 
to the phraseology of replies which promise earnest 


| attention to their grievances while rebuking them 
for not being alive to the gospel of self-help, cannot have forgotten that 
Sir George Lloyd severely took their municipal councillors to task for their 
remissness in certain matters. Any casual reader of the reply to the Poona 
Municipal address would be tempted to carry away the impression that a 
ae. long-suffering patient Government had looked upon the alleged incompetency 
| ae of the Poona Municipal administration with an indulgent eye, giving a 
iS salutary rebuke now and then, but otherwise adhering to a policy of benevo- 
lent non-interference, while as a matter of fact the population of Poona were 
left at the mercy of adrainage system which they did not want and were 
saddled with officials whose administration of municipal sanitary affairs they 
regarded with grave misgivings. ‘The casual reader, however, will find it 
difficult to retain this impression. What are the facts about this grave 
scandal regarding the Poona drainage system? Why is it that the city of 
Poona now finds itself the sure victim of every epidemic that chooses to visit 
it? If it were seriously urged that the Poona Municipal Board for the last 
five years was not alive to the deplorably insanitary condition of the city, it 
would be a libel upon a group of citizens who have shown themselves, on the 
whole, conscious of the seriousness of their civic duties and responsibilities. 
We know of at least one case in which a member of the Poona Municipality, 
who happened to be a Government servant, took such a detailed interest in 
the problems of Poona drainage that he had no option but to protest vigor- 
ously against the manner in which since the year 1:}15 Government have 
been treating the Municipality. What.was his reward? He wags subjected 
to so many petty harassments from the head of the department that ha felt 
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eompelled to resign, and what was a personal loss to him has been a gain to 
the Poona public. Himself a Civil Engineer, he has been able to meet all the 
spacious arguments with which the officers of the Public Works Department 
have been seeking to justify a radically wrong policy. The present position 
in regard to the Poona drainage is this that only 7,500 drains out of the 
15,000 belonging to the houses in the newly sewered portion of Poona city are 
connected with the new system, while the filthy water from the drains which 
remain unconnected is soaking into the subsoil. The new sewerage system 
is defective, the old system has been disturbed, and the hapless people of 
Poona find themselves saddled with financial obligations they did not want, 
and in the grip of one epidemic or another for combating which adequate 
medical facilities are not forthcoming. The citizens of Poona have had to 
suffer no less from municipal misfortunes regarding the city’s water supply. 
The Municipality, we understand, has been for the last four and a half years 
obliged to pay for about 25 lakhs of gallons of water per day out of which the 
leakage from the settling tanks, constructed and maintained by Government 
officers, amounts to nearly 6 lakhs! The Municipality which began its 
piteous protests to Government regarding this neglect in the proper mainten- 
ance of the settling tanks, so far back as July 1916, was promised in April 
1918 that a through investigation would be undertaken by Government as 
regards the watertightness of the tanks. The Poona public is now awaiting 
with some anxiety the precise remedial measures Government intend to take. 
In the meantime before official ponderousness and red-tape slowly see their 
way to definite action, will it be unfair to ask Government to refund to the 
Municipality the charges for water lost through the leakage due to the 
defective construction and subsequent incompetent maintenance of a system 
of water supply which the Municipality was debarred from controlling? We 
are amazed to find that not only is there no question of any compensation to 
the Municipality, but that this unforunate body is compelled to pay large 
amounts for ‘excesses and costs for repairing and rebuilding’ works which 
are condemned as defective. The plight of Poona is serious indeed, and we 
do not wonder if some of its citizens feel that instead of being burdened with 
this kind of local ‘self-government’ they would be better off under the bles- 
sings of ‘a notified area committee’ instead of a ‘ municipality.’ ”’ 


RAILWAYS. 


62. Mr. V. G. Javdekar of Dhulia (West Khandesh) writing to the 
Khdndesh Vaibhav complains that certain officials of 

A complaint against the G. 1. P. Railway do not look after the conven- 
ms ae ience of Indian passengers and cites the following 
(110) Lith Aug. ao" incident to illustrate how they at times harass the 
latter :—On 25th July 1919 a respectable and well- 
to-do Hindu lady, after she had seated herself in the secoud class compart- 
ment at Akola, was made by the train guard to leave the compartment and 
take her seat in the first class against her will because a Kuropean lady 
travelling in the same compartment could not bear her presence there. At 
Bhusaval the Ticket Collector demanded from the Hindu lady the excess fare 
though she haa been told at the Akola Station that no extra fare would be 
charged. The lady was detained as she refused to comply with the demand 
and consequently she missed the next train. Objection was also taken to 
accepting a telegram which she wished to seud, and she had therefore to 


specially send a man to Akola to a pleader there to serve notices on the 
railway officers in this matter. | 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 22nd August 1919. 


*Reported in advance. 
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Report on Dewspapers: 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 23rd August 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears. to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 


1. ‘* We speak with some knowledge when we say thatthe address of 
Sir George Lloyd to the graduates of the year was 
Comments on His deeply perplexing to his audience and to mpb a fow 
Excellency the Ohan- painful. The annual convocation has’ been regarded 
ae ; 0 —" C 6 ar as an occasion for formally wishing god-speed to the 
ae thin Mian "Univ craity, graduates of the University—and tho delivery of a 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Short prose epic on the magnificence of the British 
22nd Aug. Navy was hardly in consonance with the purposes 
germane to the occasion. We are far from suggest. 
ing that the function should be marked by an orgy of platitudes; in fact we 
would welcome the discussion of subjects ignored in some of our annual 
orations. But in the choice of topics and in the manner of exposition there 
should be some felicitous adaptation to the interest of the audionco addrossed ; 
for the address after all stands for the final inspiration of the University to 
the young men going out to face the world and it should have above all, a 
moral appeal to make the message memorable.......... Joyfully inviting the 
risk of being called a Philistine by the bookmen, His Hxoellency informed his 
listeners that James Watt did more to make Britain what shois than Burke, 
Carlyle or Mill. There was no lack of scientific geniuses in Germany, and if 
nevertheless Germany did not become what Britain was, it was because of 
the comparative absence of the humanitarian impulse to civilisation which 
Burke, Carlyle and Mill represented. If Britain has established any distinotive 
claim to respect, it is not by her having had what Germany possessed 
in abundance. There is no sturdiuess of practical wisdom ia speaking like 
this and darkening the mind by exaggerated emphasis of facts. We cannot 
help observing that the doctrines of Sir George Lloyd savour too much of 
the successful man—the industrial magnate who is commended to young 
men by ‘inspirational’ American writers as tho pattern of self-help. ‘The 
longest and, in our opinion, the most irrelevant part of the address 
was the disquisition on the British Navy and what India owes to it.......... 
Sir George Lloyd appealed to his listeners to have grateful remembrances 
of the British Navy’s services during the war and to realise a sense of 
personal indebtedness. Every Indian student knows it. The appreciation 
is not the less because it is not an absolutely disinterested gift. The function 
of external defence is in the Jast resort a debt which every dependency owes 
to the Suzerain power. It is of paramount importance for Britain to ‘ keap’ 
India and in the achievement of that India remains free from naval invasion. 
Only when the maritime communications of India are safe is it possible for 
British trade to thrive. The average Britisher’s breakfast, it is said, depends 
on the safety of sea-communications. When wheat was commandeered from 
India, there was at least a share of advantage to Britain in that she kept 
the sea-routes safe. Let us remember that Britain defends India by her 
Navy at least as much for the reason of her interest in holding India as for 
the safety of Indians themselves. It is not an obligation of undivided 
advantage and certainly no altruistic gift, We say this because, in Sir 
George Lloyd's speech, this aspect was obscured by the argument of the free 
gift of defence and of personal indebtadness. Aud it must be remembered 
that in the reserves of military defence available for the Numpire, [alia has 
been sharing more than her just burden. While, therefore, the dependence on 
sea power for her own sake has to be recognised, what hope is there for India 
for securing her place in the naval expansion of the Empire? Sir George Lloyd 
had nothing positive to suggest except that the transfer of such burden would 
be ‘ extremely improbable" and, may be, unn for many years to come. 
‘Nor need she so long as she has the mervantile ca military marine of the 
British Empire.’ How coald Sir Lioyd be 30 categorical about the 
needlessness of a mercantile marine for India? All this 
industries will be wide of the mark if Indi bipdaaldd 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. ¢ 


1. ‘‘ We speak with some knowledge when we say thatthe address of 

Sir George Lloyd to the graduates of the year was 

Comments on His deeply perplexing to his audience and to not a few, 
Excellency the Chan- painful. The annual convocation has’ been regarded 
1 bs Co ropa ocat1i0N 45 an occasion for formally wishing god-speed to the 
of the B shee Uetunilie, graduates of the University—and the delivery of a 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Sort prose epic on the magnificence of the British 
22nd Aug. Navy was hardly in consonance with the purposes 
germane to the occasion. We are far from suggest- 

ing that the function should be marked by an orgy of platitudes; in fact we 
would welcome the discussion of subjects ignored in some of our annual 
orations. But in the choice of topics and in the manner of exposition there 
should be some felicitous adaptation to the interest of the audience addressed ; 
for the address after all stands for the final inspiration of the University to 
the young men going out to face the world and it should have above all, a 
moral appeal to make the message memorable.......... Joyfully inviting the 
risk of being called a Philistine by the bookmen, His Excellency informed his 
listeners that James Watt did more to make Britain what shsis than Burke, 
Carlyle or Mill. ‘There was no lack of scientific geniuses in Germany, and if 
nevertheless Germany did not become what Britain was, it was because of 
the comparative absence of the humanitarian impulse to civilisation which 
Burke, Carlyle and Mill represented. If Britain has established any distinctive 
claim to respect, it is not by her having had what Germany possessed 
in abundance. ‘There is no sturdiness of practical wisdom ino speaking like 
this and darkening the mind by exaggerated emphasis of facts. We cannot 
help observing that the doctrines of Sir George Lloyd savour too much of 
the successful man—the industrial magnate who is commended to young 
men by ‘inspirational’ American writers as the pattern of self-help. The 
longest and, in our opinion, the most irrelevant part of the address 
was the disquisition on the British Navy and what India owes to if.......... 
Sir George Lloyd appealed to his listeners to have grateful remembrances 
of the British Navy’s services during the war and to realise a sense of 
personal indebtedness. Every Indian student knows it. The appreciation 
is not the less because it is not an absolutely disinterested gift. The function 


of external defence is in the Jast resort a debt which every dependency owes 


to the Suzerain power. It is of paramount importance for Britain to ‘ keap’ 
India and in the achievement of that India remains free from naval invasion. 
Only when the maritime communications of India are safe is it possible for 
British trade to thrive. The average Britisher’s breakfast, it is said, depends 


on the safety of sea-communications. When wheat was commandeered from» 


India, there was at least a share of advantage to Britain in that she kept 
the sea-routes safe. Let us remember that Britain defends India by her 
Navy at least.as much for the reason of her interest in holding India as for 
the safety of Indians themselves. It is not an obligation of undivided 
advantage and certainly no altruistic gift, We say this because, in Sir 
George Lloyd’s speech, this aspect was obscured by the argument of the free 
gift of defence and of personal indebtedness. And if must be remembered 
that in the reserves of military defence available for the Kmpire, India has 
been sharing more than her just burden. While, therefore, the dependence on 
sea power for her own sake has to be recognised, what hope is there for India 
for securing ber place in the naval expansion of the Empire? Sir George Lloyd 


had nothing positive to suggest except that the transfer of such burden would 


be ‘ extremely improbable’ and, may be, unnecessary for many years to come. 
‘Nor need she so long as she has the mercantile and military marine of the 
British Empire.’ How could Sir George Lloyd be so categorical about the 
needlessness of a mercantile marine for India? All this talk about Indian 
industries will be wide of the mark if Indian shipbuilding is not encouraged 
and the need for such development denied. Indian trade has suffered on 
account of past dependence and one of the way of relieving India’s economic 
thraldom is to realise the utility of having a strong mercantile marine for 
herself. And what are Government going to do about the duty of admiting 
Indians to the task of naval defence ? Would it do to regard India as merely 
3 187—1 CoN a 


field for the recruitment o: iascars? Nearly two years ago: Sir’ Ibrahim 
ahimtulla submitted to Mr. Montagu a scheme for the beginning of a saner’ 
ad juster policy to Indians. And we would ask Sir George Lloyd to try and 
ve an idea of the feelings of India by getting a copy of it from his colleague. 
Tn this eulogy of the Navy—or father in the manner of his eulogy—there is 
one painful feeling that Indians cannot escape, and, as Sir George may guess 
it, itis thé feeling of humiliation aroused by the call to realise their own 
abject dependence........... In the ultimate analysis, the real debt of India to 
Britain is something far higher than can be measured by the protection 
offered by the British Navy. It is this, that her connection with Britain has 
taught India to value national freedom in a way her people had never valued 
it before. Whatever the blunders of Britain’s representatives in India, her 
statesmen laid the foundation of Indian freedom deep and true and have 
looked forward with proud anticipation tothe day when the Indian nation 
would claim its inheritance of complete self-government in the British Com- 
monwealth. This was the proud vision of Macaulay who may be said in a 
special way to be the founder of higher education in India. And it was 
strange that in the Convocation Hall, Sir George Lloyd did not feel moved to 
say a word about the evolution of this end through the work of the University, 
but instead used the occasion for delivering a lecture in the ‘ Rule Britannia’ 
strain.” 


2. His Excellency’s views are highly valuable and well befitting a wise 
Praja Mitra and Parst and foreseeing statesman. We fully agree with him 
1), dona tal , : Hindus. in his views regarding the preparations to meet a 
thdn (24), 2Ist Aug.; future danger, but we are sorry we differ from him in 
Sdnj Vartamdn (33), 2ist his views regarding the British Navy. Indeed, the 
Aug. ; Jdm-e-Jamshed - British Navy has rendered much service during the 
oe) Pm one 5 ce ae war, but we are afraid the way in which it has been. 
xamachar (04), cord,Aug.; presented on the present occasion, would tend to 
a iain (59), 22nd aoe into the background India’s war-services and 
- its present needs. It is to be remembered that 
despite the British Navy, we would have seen an altogether different aspect. 
put on the war had not the Indian troops been sent to the French front 
in the beginning of the war. In the same way the Allies would have been 
greatly handicapped without the foodstuffs and other material that were 
supplied by India to them. In any way it is a mistake to consider the 
services of the British Navy as being of higher value than those of India during 
the war. It is to be deplored that India has been neglected with regard 
to the development of its own army and navy in consequence of un- 
founded distrust in its people and it is to be wondered at that the authorities 
are not still prepared to do anything in that direction, as can be seen 
from His Excellency’s present address. The real wisdom and foresight 
lies.in developing all the industrial resources of India and in making it 
self-supporting with regard to its army and navy. [The Hindusthdn while 
writing in a similar strain adds:—If India’s army expenditure is reduced, it 
will be willingly prepared to maintain a navy of its own for its protection. If 
India will not have a navy of its own, there is every likelihood of its being 
exposed to danger from the East. The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—Every- 
- body will agree with His Excellency the Governor that India ‘“‘has pursued the 
orderly course of its development”, but we refuse to believe that the wealth of 
‘India has so greatly increased as to be sufficient for the economic improvement 
r: its, people in general. India is indeed indebted to the British Navy, but 
Great Britain-has derived no mean advantages from the connection with India. 
Moreover, how can India be a great nation if it always continues to depend on 
the British Navy? . Sir George Lloyd is of opinion that it will be many genera- 
tions before India can be a sea-power. We cannot agree with this opinion of his. 
Japan has become asea-power only within the last 50 years. The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
highly appreciates His Excellency’s address, but remarks that His Excellency’s 
view that India will not be able to have a navy of its own for many gener- 
ations to come is likely to cause some disappointment among the people of 
‘ this. country. ; It. wrifes:—Until -provision is made for giving training ‘to 
Indians in seamanship it is futile to talk of their failures. We hope Sir George 
Lloyd will try to advance this presidency considerably on the’ path’ of‘ self- 
| \ 7 
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Excellency the Governor to make an immediate beginning for practical train- 
ing in the ‘applied sciences’ and ‘technology’ and hopes that he, as the 
Chancellor of the Bombay University, will ‘try to introduce them in the 
University curriculum. The Akhbdr-e-Islam expresses gratification at the 
address and calls the attention of the people of this country to the valuable 
suggestions contained therein regarding the industrial development of India.]| 


*3. “ Without a mercantile marine of any considerable magnitude and 

a naval force to protect it, Indian commerce in the 

Indian Social Reformer past brought so much wealth to the country as to 
(6), 24th Aug. make it the coveted prize of Kurope and Asia. The 
conditions which made this possible still remain. 

We have not, like England, to depend for our food on foreign 
agriculture, and to produce articles for export in order to pay for 
our food. With a fiscal policy framed in the national interests of the country, 
and not in those of other countries including, before the war, Germany, 
India can be raised to a position of diffused prosperity, contentment and 
security. Sir George Lloyd, it is known, is whole-heartedly in favour of 
the policy of making the home market secure for Indian producers. If 
it were not so, it would be idle to tell young men to undertake productive 
industries. Foreign trade on a large scale is only possible now-a-days to 
nations which are prepared to fight for if. Indiain all her long history was 
never an aggressor. She cannot be one now. ‘The genius of her people is 
pacific. Moreover, as pointed out above, there is no need for us to exploit 
foreign markets if our own home market is assured to us. The disquisition 
about sea-power which occupied the larger part of His Excellency’s address 
was not, perhaps, particularly relevant to the occasion. It had not the merit 
even of being new, for Lord Sydenham had travelled over nearly the same 
ground in one of his Convocation addresses when he was Chancellor.......... 
It is not sea-power or land-power or air-power that makes a nation great, but 
the character and capacity of its pecple. Without character and capacity, 
nations decline, in spite of armies and navies. It is the supreme task of the 
statesman to evoke character and capacity in a people. We are all proud of 
the achievements past and present of the British navy but seamanship is no 


substitute for statesmanship. It is an exaggeration to claim for it the results . 


of statesmanship......... Character, capacity and the statesmanship which 


calls them forth in a people are spiritual, not material. That is or should be © 


the central truth taught in Universities, and inculcated in Chancellor’s 
addresses to young graduates.,........ With great respect to Sir George 
Lloyd, we demur to the exhortation to distrust theories. That itself is, after 
all, a theory. To see the facts, except such as lie beyond the apprehension 
of our physical senses (how few and trivial are these!) you must have a 
theory. As for fine phrases, if a. fact has to be expressed, we confess we 
would rather it was expressed in a fine phrase than in a crude one. Crudity 
is not truth.. Milton and Burke must always command reverence in Univer- 
-gities not only because they are great thinkers but also because they are 
majestic writers. Sir George himself is not insensible to fine phrase as is 
evident from the notable lines with which he has interspersed his’ address. 
We suspect that His Excellency’s * philistinism ’ is no more than a momentary 
revulsion from the vagueness and vacuity of much in his Indian environment. 
However that may be, we cannot allow his sweeping condemnation of 
general principles and metaphysics without a protest. General principles, as 


a distinguished English writer points out, are the most practical forces of. 


life........... For us in India metaphysics is as the breath of our nostrils. In 
our opinion, this love of metaphysics is what has kept India alive amidst the 
vicissitudes of her history.......... We say that the Indian people would not 
have survived their national calamities but for this well-spring of hope in 
their metaphysics. And the need of it is not past, and will never pass by 
however much we may increase our production of food and clothing. His 
Excellency recommends psychology. But psychology is béginning to see 
that the conscious is not the most effective part of the mind, and that it is 
the sub-conscious which plays the most important part in our lives. We are 
here next door to metaphysics.” ae 
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io; “His Excellency Sir George Lloyd, as Chancellor of the Univer- 
oe bh sity, delivered the usual Convocation address. It 

"Oj nts, (0, 24th was a radical departure from the kind of addresses 
: na delivered on such occasions in’ India or England 
“and may be described as an academic essay on the importance of England’s 
naval power rather than a Convocation address........... We have not the 
‘slightest desire to belittle the value of the great work done by the British 
Navy or to forget India’s debt of gratitude to it. But ‘clear thinking’ on the 
subject is necessary and it will be fair neither to exaggerate nor to minimise 
its services to India. The British Navy and the mercantile marine of Eng- 
land have played in the past a decisive part in the worldwide establishment of 
her political and commercial supremacy but surely that was apart from 
India’s necessities. We agree with His Excellency that the development 
of India will be closely wound up with the control of the sea but we differ 
from him if he means that India ought to rest content with the mercantile 
and military marine of the British Empire. India had a shipping industry of 
her own and Bombay had her own famous shipbuilders and if our Government 
is anxious to act in a spirit of disinterestedness, it will still be able to do a good 
deal towards reviving it.......... Just as Japan and Germany developed their 
shipping industry, so a truly national government would have done the same 
thing for India. Englishmen consciously or otherwise think too much of 
their performances for the benefit of others, forgetting that what they have 
done in the past and are still doing is largely for the benefit of their own 
country or for their own. Insistent calls on India’s gratitude are calculated to 
make Indians more critical in the examination of such claims, and Governors 
and Viceroys will do well to practise ‘clear thinking’ and to refrain from 
unduly extolling in season and out of season what Englend has done for 
Others.......... During the last five years the paramount importance of 
political morality in international dealings has been emphasised a hundred 
times by the foremost statesmen of the Allied nations. It was for its vindica- 
tion that the horrible war was fought and it is not a little astonishing to be told 
now in the Convocation Hall that Burke’s wise political thought and maxims 
of wise practice in great affairs are less valuable than James Watt's invention. 
His Excellency is commendably anxious that Indians should bestir 
themselves for the development of India’s industries and hence the great 
importance he attached to James Watt’s inveation. But in an academic 
address delivered by the Chancellor of a University, whose main function is 
to promote the sacred cause of higher learning, we do not like to see the 
work of great thinkers and renowned writers like Burke, Carlyle and Mill 
depreciated by the side of merely utilitarian inventions and schemes, however 
desirable and valuable in themselves they may be to a country industrially 
so backward like India. His Excellency, if he had cared to keep up the 
traditions associated with the Convocation addresses delivered by some of 
his eminent predecessors, would have found that the industrial development 
of India is largely dependent upon the cultivation of higher science and its 
direct application to the practical necessities of the country.......... In his 
- Convocation address he could have easily shown how science and industries 
_ Were closely related and how the University would be in a position to assist 
in their development.......... Weare glad to notice that Sir Michael Sadler, 
Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University, urged in his evidence before the Joint 
Committee that India needed mora science and its direct application to the 
practical requirements of Indian life. This eminent educationist seems to 
have understood better India’s present needs than the plentiful critics of 
educated Indians that are to be found in India and elsewhere.” 


5. ‘Another week has elapsed since we heard of Mr. Montagu’s pro- 
mise of an inquiry into the Punjab unrest being 
Comments on the repeated in both Houses of Parliament and nothing 


Banu ab dstarban i the ig known of the way in which the promise is intended 
Ces. : ° 


18th Aug. been looking forward to a definite announcement 
) regarding the authority of the inquiry, its actual 
) rsonnel, terms of reference and the time of their work. As the meeting in 
“Slates | shows, the anxiety of the people is unabated. All the four elements. 


ae 
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.. 


of a sound inquiry we have mentioned are absolutely essential ; else do nof 
let us have a mockery of if at public expense.......... If the investigating 
body is to know of the terrible nightmare of events in the Punjab, it must 
come at once or not at all. Already unconscionable time has been wasted 
and only a short interval is needed to make the inquiry worthless. In a 
watter of this kind, what is the use of an inquiry coming to deal with 
evidence which is thoroughly time-tattered and irreclaimable ?......... Re- 
garding the authority of the investigating body und personal, it may be—we 
trust it will not be—that the public will find themselves disappointed and, 
considering the weight of the original promise, somewhat deceived. Toa 
question which Mr. Lunn asked in Parliament—reproduced elsewhere—Mr. 
Montagu gave the following answer :—‘ [ expect to hear shortly from the Viceroy 
as tothe enquiry which, as [have stated to the House, he intends toinstitute’...:... 
Is the Viceroy going to institute the inquiry? It will bea travesty of justice 
and decorum if the ruler who has been responsible for the ordinances of March, 
April and May is trusted with the task of ‘instituting’ an inquiry which will 
have to consider the abuses of the ordinances and the propriety of their 
promulgation. Lord Chelmsford is, in his own way, a very conscientious 
man; but. it is useless to expect him to do a duty clearly beyond the moral 
capacity of Marcus Aurelius. What could Mr. Montagu have meant by these 
words? We say if a single nominee of the Government of India is present, 
the integrity of the inquiry would be so much vitiated. We want a trust- 
worthy inquiry and not a farce; we do not want a vnumber of bureaucrats let 
out for the duty in combination with a sprinkling of non-officials to mitigate 
the reproach of official bias. If we speak warmly of it, there is cause. The 
people of India have, as we have said, taken the inquiry seriously and while 
they expect a Royal Commission of impartial judges with a strong element of 
non-official Indians well-versed in law, it will be a terrible disappointment to 
be told that a few gentlemen spared from public offices would do duty for 
them. Have the temper and attitude of Mr. Montagu changed regarding this 
matter? Weunderstand from the Hindu that Sir Michael O’Dwyer has 
been appointed to the Esher Commission.’ Itis a scandal that an ex-official 
who deserves no quarter on account of his misdeeds should be so honoured, 
that the man who has been charged with having countenanced methods which 
the martial races of the Punjab, whose name he exploits for his honour, would 


never forget, should be detailed for the work of inquiry into the Army. 


Leaving that alone, is Mr. Montagu going to do his duty by the Punjab or not? 
If itis a half-hearted attempt to redeem a well-conceived but ‘indiscreet’ 
promise, let us have no inquiry at all.” 


6. Itis three months since Mr. Montagu announced that a Commis- — 


sion ae be rg to inquire into the situation 
in the Punjaib and people have vow naturally 
ag ol ome pray become impatient. In reply to a question in Par- 
Hittaishi (118), 20th Aug. ‘iament Mr. Montagu said that he expected soon to 
hear about the ‘inquiry which the Viceroy was 
going tu hold’. This reply bodes no good. If the 
authority of appointing the commission is to be delegated to the Viceroy 
then the commission had better not be appointed at all. The propriety of the 
ordinances issued by the Viceroy will also fall within the scope of the inquiry 
and, therefore, it is not likely to be impartial if the commission is appointed 
by His Excellency. If the commission is to owe its origin to the Viceroy, 
as hinted by Mr. Montagu, then the people will rightly feel that the whole 


‘inquiry will prove fruitless. [The Rastra Hittaisht also shows its impatience 


at the delay in the appointment of the commission. ] | | 


7. Mr. Gandhi writes:—“ It is my unpleasant duty to present to the 
Comments on the reader another batch of cases from the Punjab which 
sentences passed in the Yrevealastate of things that is utterly unbearable. 


‘Hafizabad conspiracy case It is to be wished that His Excellency the Viceroy 
(Punjab), will end the growing anxiety by appointing the © 


Young India (16), 20th promised Committee of Inquiry without delay. Mr. 
Aug. — : Montagu has said from his place in the House of 


Commons that at least two out of the three judges of the Punjab Special-tribu- | 


nals were-judges of the High Court of three years’ standing. The public have 


_ been recently informed that where the members were not High Court Judges 
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. i jus injustices such as Ihave had the painful duty of exposing have 


Bae onus ed, is increased by the knowledgo that the perpetrators of these injustices 
gre judges in whose judgments the people have been accustomed to put the 
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ae > jwhmost-trast. ‘This unevenness of temperament can only be accounted for 
‘by the supposition that the trained judicial intellect of the judges must have 


suffered temporary aberration by the events of the Punjab. The desire to 
secure for Englishmen almost absolute immunity from physical harm from 
the ‘natives’, by inflicting exemplary punishments on some one or other, 
appears to have been the master passion overruling discretion, wisdom and 
justice. Itis not possible for me to understaud the judgments that have 
come under my notice on any other hypothesis. These reflections are caused 
by # perusal of the judgment and the evidence in the Hafizabad case. The 
full text of the judgment and the evidence material to the case to be exami- 
ned, will be found printed elsewhere in this issue. During the whole course 
of my practice of law by no means inconsiderable, extending over an unbroken 
period of nearly twenty years, I have never come across cases in which capital 
punishment has been so lightly pronounced, on the flimsiest evidence taken 
down in a most perfunctory manner, as appears to me to have been done in 
the Hafizabad case.......... Woe, who are living in this Presidency, cannot but 


contrast the Punjab proceedings with those at present going on in Ahmedabad. 


Nothing that was done in Hafizabad could surpass the wicked and wanton 
cruelty of the mad mob at Viramgam. And yet this tribunal, [am thankful to 
be able to note, has carried on the enquiry with judicial calmness, giving every 
opportunity to the counsel for the defence to bring every fact to light and 
have not found it in their hearts to impose the capital punishment on a single 
person in that case. So far as I know, its judgments have not provoked 
much hostile criticism, whereas almost every judgment of the Punjab 
tribunals that has come to light has been subjected to the severest comment. 
Only the promised Committee of Inquiry can solve the discrepancy. Mean- 
while I hope the public will demand fuil and unconditional discharge in cases 
of palpable injustice like that of poor Karamchand.” 


8. “The law in the Punjab was more than martial during the past 
months if the tale told by our correspondent from 
Comments on the con- [shore is to be believed and we give it publicity 
duct of certain minor only because we have full faith in his veracity and. 
cases in the Punjab dis- “ 
Hore ably ability to test the truth of statements submitted to 
Young India (16), 28rd him.......... But the matter we wish to draw public 
Aug. attention to is the manner in which lesser tribunals 
Gig have dealt with the charges. There were Martial 
Law Commissions and Martial Law Courts. ‘It may be remembered,’ 
says our corresspondent, ‘that a number of Magistrates were given powers 
to try minor offences under a summary general court martial procedure.’ 
‘The number of cases tried by these courts are not included in the figures 
recently issued by the Punjab Government. ‘The number of persons 
convicted by these Martial Law Courts is legion. Lieutenant-Colonel 
O’Brien, Deputy Commissioner, Gujaran wala, for instance, sentenced a very 
large number of persons in the most summary and perfunctory manner. [| 
have before me an account given by a legal gentleman who was in the 
Ramnagar case, tried by Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien. The Martial Law 
Commissioners at any rate allowed the accused a copy of the presis of the 
charge and a list of the prosecution evidence and gave them an opportunity to 
summon defence witnesses and on the conclusion of the trial, they never 
refused a copy of the judgment. Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien, however, 
allowed them no such facilities. The bare word of a prosecution witness, no 
matter if he was a sworn enemy of the accused, was suffici-nt for him for 


purposes of a conviction...and what is more curious, no copy of his order has 


been furnished to the accused in the Ramnagar case as yet in spite of their 


‘repeated requests. We hope that these cases for ‘minor offences’ are 


receiving the attention of the Punjab Government. It is clear that reduction 
of sentences is not the remedy in such cases. There can be.no legal convic- 
tion when the judge relies only on the prosecution witnesses. Neither a 


* cemmittee of inquiry nor the Privy Council ‘is required to set right cases of 


patent injustice such as our correspondent draws attention to.” 


--° Q. The officials did not show any distrust of the loyalty of the Punjab 
& ! till the great war ended. In the Rowlatt report, 
Comments on the Punjab’s loyalty is referred to with admiration. But 
Leaugue of order estab- when the officials tried to suppress the Satyagrahe 
mite _in’ the Lahore movement against the Rowlatt Act, the Punjabi 
sy ree (109), 19th Aug.; leaders were dubbed by the officials as disloyal. 
Lokasangraha (111), isth Now lessons are to be given in order to remove this 
Aug.; Dnydn Prakdsh imaginary disloyalty. The League of order has 
(42), 21st Aug. been established in the Lahore colleges and before 

entry, the students have to take a vow of loyalty. 
They have also to take a vow of contradicting false rumours being spread 
against Government. How is the student to observe this vow? Supposing 
that the rumour spreads in Lahore that in the recent Amritsar riot there 
were 1,000 to 1,500 casualties what are the students to do? How are they 
to work against it? How are they to ascertain whether it is a rumour ora 
fact ? Students are not to take part in politics while they are to be made to 
do such work. How are these two things to be reconciled? The loyalty of 
the subjects does not depend upon the vows taken by the students but upon 
the kindess of officials towards subjects; does not the bureaucracy realise 
even this simple principle? [The Lokasangraha also comments adversely on 
the League and declares that loyalty cannot be mahufactured by means of 
vows. According to the Dnydn Prakdsh the League is & sign of the suspicion 
felt by the bureaucrats about.Indians and it remarks that such vows will not 
prevent men from turning disloyal.] 


10. The Gwardti Punch congratulates the second tribunal, presided 
~~ ov 3 Elliot, on its acquitting the 12 accused 
4 - inthe Nadiad derailment case and observes that 
tga Ragin —— this just step will greatly add to the shining glory of 
Gujarati Punch (22), British justice and will at the same line purge 
17th Aug. Nadiad of the disrepute of being riotous. The paper 
also requests His Excellency the Governor to be 
sympathetic to the people of Nadiad by exempting them from the payment 
of the expenses of the punitive police recently imposed upon them and 
expresses the hope that His Excellency will reconsider his decision in this 
connection in view of the above acquittal. 


Comments on the deci- 


11. Commenting ao the sentences passed on the accused in the 
_.4,  Katarpur riot cases the Gorakshan writes:— 
Fe gs nee tea <eanade Out of the 165 accused, 8 were sentenced to be 
riots case. hanged and 135 to be transported for life. No court 
Gorakshana (Marathi) can ever have passed such fearful sentences in one 
(104), 2ist Aug.; Dnydn gingle case. The severity of the sentences passed 
Prakash (42), 15th Aug. by the Martial Law tribunals in the Punjab could 
at least be justified on the ground of the outbreak of a rebellion, real or 
imaginary. But the Kartarpur riots were in no way connected with any 
political movement. Looking to the origin of the riots we come to the 
conclusion that the real offenders have escaped and the innocent have been 
punished. Even supposing that the guilt of all the accused was fully 
established, the responsibility of the officials. whose negligence caused the 
disturbance does not become the less. These sentences have given much 
pain to the people and we urge His Excellency the Viceroy to show mercy 
to the accused. [The Diydn Prakdsh also expresses its horror at the 
sentences passed and declares that it was a mistake on the part of Government 
to appoint a special Tribunal to try the cases as there can be no appeal against 
the decision of the Tribunal]. 


12. ‘‘ Before the judgment of the Special Tribunal, even the sentences 

| of the Martial Law Courts pale into insignificance. 

he Hight persons to be hanged and 135 to be transported 

New Times (10), 19th for life! Only twenty men have been acquitted! 

ae We think unless the Government of India interferes 

in the matter and reduces appreciably the terms of 

| sentences, great injustice will have been perpetrated 
on several men believed to be innocent.” penea 
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i. “ Having seliplinited civil disobedience for the time being, Mr. 
tid s bei alas = netaxelty oe, pe a rae 
-. Comments agitation for the repeal of the Rowlatt Law an 
“Gandhi Ange at expects the co-operation of all who are opposed to that 
hot agitation. legislation. He thinks he has a special claim on the 
Servant of India (11), help of those who, having disapproved of his passive 
Qist Aug. resistance movement, appealed to him not to revive 
it. All India is united in reprobating the Rowlatt 
legislation, and to simetitations! agitation of the usual type no one will in the 
least object. But passive resistance having been once in the field, it has, we 
are afraid, driven all otber methods of agitation from it. As the Indian 
Social Reformer once beautifully put the point, Satyagraha ‘has meanwhile 
like Aaron’s rod swallowed up all other methods and brought public life to a 
standstill.’ It is true that civil resistance is temporarily put away, but we 
are afraid, the contempt for other methods of constitutional agitation to 
which was mainly due the popularity of passive resistance persists in the 
public mind, and we must confess to a feeling that it will be difficult to 
restore public life from the paralysis which has overtaken it. Mr. Gandhi 
avers that all methods of agitation were exhausted before he launched out on 
passive resistance. This statement will not facilitate the restoration of 
popular faith in constitutional agitation, and we cannot help feeling a doubt 
that the work which Mr. Gandhi now urges upon all will not evoke enough 
enthusiasm in the country. The time for such work was before rather than 
after the commencement of passive resistance, and although we would very 
much desire an intensified agitation on the question, we are doubtful if after 
repeated declarations as to its futility it can be carried on with sufficient 


vigour. In any case such agitation will not have a fair chance in the circum- 
stances that have arisen.” 


14, Mr. Gandhi has shown wisdom in suspending Satyagraha as it is 
very risky to resume itat this stage. We had at 
acy ng. + Politioal br the same time hoped that Government would also 
miyo (74), 22nd Aug. adopt the wise policy of repealing the Rowlatt Act 
and of withdrawing the urgent orders against Mr. 
Gandhi. Unfortunately, however, our hope is frustrated, and so the only 
only course open to the people is to revive their old method of agitation for 
securing its repeal. We must hold protest meetings in every town and village 
throughout the country, pass resolutions asking the withdrawal of the 
Rowlatt Act and should send them to the Viceroy, the Secretary of State 
for India and the Prime Minister. Our case is so strong that even without 
‘using strong language or inciting public feeling we will be able to convince 
the Secretary of State for India of the impropriety and uselessness of 
the Rowlatt Act and consequently of the necessity of its withdrawal, if 
we stick to truth and actua! facts in carrying on our agitation. Mr. Gandhi’s 
suggestion of sending to Parliament a monster petition, signed by 
a large number of people, would also prove equally effective. Some 
leaders bad advised Mr. Gandhi to stop civil resistance in July last; it 
is cow the duty of these leaders to take the lead in holding protest meetings 
all over the country. The Political Bhomiyo, on the other land, refers to 
Mr. Gandhi’s intention of resuming civil resistance in case the Rowlatt Act 
is not withdrawn by Government and strongly urges the latter to adopt most 
drastic measures for preventing him from launching the country once more 
upon the lamentable course of April last. The paper thinks that Mr. Gandhi 
is misusing the leniency shown by Government towards him andso warns them 
against remaining inactive till the situation grows completely uncontrollable. 
It attributes the present discontent and unrest to the liberal policy of 
Government and, therefore, calls upon them to remain firm in their present 
attitude and to rule with a strong hand.| 


15. “The reader will recall the case of Mr. Manilal Jadavji Vyas, a 
subject of a Kaithiawar State who was summarily 
ie Pg sal By ismissed from Kardchi in virtue of the powers 
qed Kava ee vested in the local authority under Act IIT of 1864, 
Minientéitriner in Sind. Mr. Vyas. being regarded as a foreigner. He 
Young India (16), 93rq petitioned His Excellency the. Governor and has. 
‘Aug. now received a reply as follows:—.......... ‘Mr. 


Manilel Jadavji Vyas is informed that Government 


#. 
afte 


‘decline to interfere. By their summary treatment of the important issue 
underlying this case, the Bombay Government have invited an agitation 
which can have but one result, namely, either the rescinding of their order or 
an alteration of the operative section of the Act of 1864........... The 
decision in Mr. Vyas’ case means in effect that the subjects of British States 
are to be deemed as foreigners for the purpose of an act which was enacted 


for the sake of dealing with dangerous foreigners from outside India. The 


effect of this order is that Mr. Vyas, an inhabitant of India, in no way 
different from those living in that part of India called British, may not, for 
instance, go to Hardwar on a pilgrimage, or to Bombay for special medical 
treatment, or to Lonavla for convalescence, or to Ahmedabad to conduct a 
case in which he may be engaged as plaintiff or defendent. And yet he, as 
the subject of a State owing allegiance to the British Crown, is liable under 
treaty rights to render military service to his over-lord, King George V. 
Thus he owes certain duties to the British power but enjoys no rights under 
it, and the state to which he belongs is, we suppose, practically powerless to 
protect its subject. It is impossible to believe that the framers of the law 
of 1864 could even have contemplated such a tragi-comedy, and it is a matter 
of great regret that the Government should have lent themselves to the 
extraordinary order of the Commissioner of Sind. So much for the high 
aspect of the case. But why should Mr. Vyas have to suffer indignity and 
face pecuniary loss even though he may be a foreigner? Are foreigners to be 
denied justice under the British Government? Have they no souls to be 
saved or damned? Have they no feelings to be respected? Have they no 
mouths to feed? Why has Mr. Vyas not been tried in a court of law 
if he has committed any offence? Surely his trial in a court of law 
could have given rise to no stir and no demonstration. Why do not the 
Government of Bombay condescend to give reasons for their decision ? 
May a foreigner be stabbedin the dark? For that is what has happened to 
Mr. Vyas.” 


16. Commenting upon the alleged proposal to introduce a Punjab 
Indemnity Bill at the next session of the Imperial 
Protest against the pro- Legislative Council the Dnyén Prakdésh welcomes the 


osed enactment of an presence of some of the prominent members of the 
ndemnity Act. 


Lith Aug. Prakdsh (4), there will be no delay in bringing the undesirable 


character of the Bill to the notice of British statesmen. 
The paper, however, expresses the hope that the Government of India will not 
have the temerity to introduce any such measure. 


17. In the course of a long article contributed to the Bombay Chronicle, — 


aH Mr. C. F’. Andrews writes :—‘‘ It appears to be certain 
_ The danger of Imperial- that civilised mankind is rapidly approaching the 
oar iii aeetae ans greatest of all modern issues,—an issue far more 
loth Aug” “clearly defined than that of the late war. There is 
) the force of financial imperialism on the one hand, 
preedy in exploitation, for whose purpose Asia and Africa are an easy prey, 
a source of wealth, a means to power, a step to world dominion. It would be 
dishonest to disguise the fact that a large number of Englishmen abroad have 
at heart this view of the world. Ina boat, when coming over, I met an 
Englishman, who said to me,—’ Why don’t we own up? We're out to smash 
the Germans simply because they want our Empire, and we’re not ‘going to 
let them have it. We needn’t bring in all this sanctimonious talk about other 
things. That’s what we’re really out for.’ There are an immense number 
of men, who would say just as he did, if they spoke out their minds. Now, 
if this view of financial and commercial imperialism prevails, with its accom- 
panying commercial. immorality, then one thing is certain,—the racial 
superiority’ which it engenders, backed by the latest weapons of force, will 
spread like fire. It will ravage all decent human social life like some plague 
or pestilence: it will reduce a whole province, in a few short years, to an 
unspeakably low. moral level. I have seen this process with my own eyes. [ 
- gm speaking of facts, not of theories.” : 
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nent of the Trish ‘Feiners and to the popular leaders in the Punjab. 


treat , Although the former openly defy the Government, 
“5 00 hoc _ and me it says, they are allowed to remain at large while the 


‘Eshasongurhs 11), latter are clapped into jail simply for their opposition. 
18th Aug. , — to the Rowlatt law. According to the paper the 
treatment of the Punjab i is all the more to be con-. 


| demned since it did not.rise against the Government when they were in difficlt- 


ties but on the contrary helped them in every possible way. 


19. “ If the public have been cavalierly treated in regard to the facts 
| of the Afghan campaign, there is an equally serious 
Comments on the .charge'of omission against the Government in their 
ea of the Indian apparent contempt for publicity with deference to 
lh age ae (1) the Indian Army Committee. It is from the mail 
90th hae ’ papers received yesterday that we learn of the 
iota Eid composition of the Committee and its terms of 
reference. Ina Committee of nine, there is nota single Indian! Indians 
have done their share in the war and we are certain that an Indian thoroughly 
conversant with military affairs could have been found for appointment in 
the Committee. India’s services in the war, even according to the admis-. 
sions of British statesmen, are to be measured not merely by her magnificent 
record during the last five years but also by the incalculable contribution 
she made, for decades before the war, from year to year, in the shape of 
military expenditure far beyond the capacity of her people and the necessity 
of her own defence. If the reward of all this is still to give the representatives 
of her people no control over the military policy of the country, is it not fair 
that they should be given some voice, at least, in the determination of that 
policy? For whatever the policy and whatever the consequent arrangements, it 
will be the Indian people who will be asked to pay. Are they still to have no 
voice in helping to decide how their money is. to be spent or, at least, in 
insisting that the military arrangements should be so directed as to secure ‘the 
defence of the country by a citizen army, officered by Indians as well as 
Europeans, and that the ultimate end of these arrangements should be the 
progressive diminution in the strength of the British garrison? Probably 
because of the Frontier scandal, the Government were not in a hurry to 
advertise the Committee and left the public to discover the truth for them- 
selves. According to the alarm given by the Hindu, Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
is on the Committee and would come again to visit the scene of his last 
labours. It is a scandal that an officer, whose record is sufficient to disgrace 
him, is to be back again to investigate problems like recruiting which, in his 
time, he solved without mercy and without check. The absence of Indians 
is of a piece with this flouting of Indian sentiment, which elevates a man 
before he is penitent and conscience-stricken, to high distinction or responsi- 
bility. We are glad to note that already protests have been made in the 
British Press in this regard. We are not surprised at the hole-and-corner 
rocedure to which Government are occasionally driven by their own methods. 
Modesty 1 is said to be a virtue invented by those who have no beauty; and 
the Government have been very modest !” 


*20. “It seems that our Government is too dull to learn atiything until 


it is embarrassed. The Partition agitation, with the 

Government and the §zyadeshi movement as its offshoot, forced the 
og > aia aay sat, Government of Lord Minto to adopt the principle 
Aug. oe ee: of Swadesht; but the impulse soon exhausted itself 
and nothing very substantial came out of it. A 
long decade elapsed between then and the German submarine war which 
dealt blow after blow to the criminally neglected industrial structure of India, 
so much so that it was on the verge of a sudden collapse. The Government 
was distressingly embarrassed by these quickly delivered blows, and then 
in the midst of the War it tried to rally its slender resources under the 
control of the Munitions Board. The result was marvellous. Government 


knew that India can supply its own needs, and can be self-contained and 
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self-reliant. This policy of Swadeshism was thus forced upon Government 


by the War, and the Industrial Commission strengthened it by its own 
experience also. Since then the angle of vision is changed, and we now see 


constant encouragement given. to students by every Governor to follow 


industrial rather than the literary or legal professions. A direct result of it 
was also seen inthe attitude of Mr. Clayton, a District Magistrate, who 
himself presided over,. and allowed his subordinates to attend, a Swadesh 
meeting at Godhra which was addressed by Mr. Gandhi.......... We sincerely 
congratulate. Mr. Clayton for giving a lesson to his brother Collectors in other 
districts. We hope they will follow his example and encourage the spirit of 
Swadeshi which even Imperial interests demand should now be fostered. 
The War has taught Government that any negligence in this respect would 
be suicidal, and for the sake of Imperial interests, if not for Indian, Swadeshi 
industries must be encouraged in India.” 3 


21. “Mr. Clayton, the Collector, who presided over Mr. Gandhi’s lecture 
New Ti (10), 19t on ‘ Swadeshi’ at Godhra, has evidently the imagina- 
PP gag imes (10), 19th tion to understand the Indian. He permitted even 
be Government servants to attend the meeting. Half 
the trouble during the Partition days in Bengal could have been avoided 
if Englishmen there had, in good humour, cried with the Indian, Vande 
Mataram, Hail Motherland! And if instead of being obsessed with a sense of 
his own superiority, Sir Michael O’Dwyer had been blessed with the saving 
grace of humour, he would have permitted the crowd’s innocent cries of 
‘Gandhi Maharaj ki Jai’ and left his province in peace and joy. ‘We are 
afraid, the present trouble in India is, in a great measure, due to lack of 
imagination and sense of humour in the official class.” 


22. The Kesari refers to the exchange situation in India and says that 
Selec secre RE the Gold Standard Reserve having been gradually 
Reeard (109) 19th Aug. removed to England and being now held in the 
~~” form of bonds, India cannot use it for stabilising 

the exchange. It adds :—The exchange rate is good for imports but bad for 
exports. But how long is the rate to remain unstable? Some suggest that 
paper currency should be encouraged and that non-convertible notes should 
be issued. But such notes will check the circulation of paper currency and 


create a demand for payment in coins. Some suggest that the amount of 


silver in the rupee should be reduced. But such inferior coins will drive out 
of currency the old issue. The only way is to introduce gold currency and 
mint sovereigns in India and remove the prohibition on the import of gold 
and silver. The only reason why Government does not resort to this simple 
means appears to be that it looks more to the convenience of English 
r.erchants than to the welfare of the Indian people. | 


23. The Praja Mitra and Parsi refers to the decision arrived at by the. 
— or ovecnment of Great Britain to set aside twenty- 
 fraja Mira and f£arst five million sterling as a guarantee to British 
@, 18th, 19th, 20th and exporters against loss in trading operations and calls 
st Aug. ; Bombay Sama- : ; 

chdr (62), lst Aug; Upon the Government of India to help Indian 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (26), 18th mercantile concerns in a similar manner in the loss 
Aug. they will incur on account of the rise in the exchange. 
| | [In the subsequent issue the paper asks Government 

to enhance the customs duties on foreign goods so as to deprive foreign 
merchants of the extra advantage they will get by the rise in the exchange 
and to utilise the extra revenue so derived towards education. In a 
further issue the paper refers to the loss the agriculture of the country 
will suffer by the rise in the exchange value of the rupee and asks Govern- 
ment to utilise the vast gains they will make on their drafts upon the 
India Office towards the agricultural development of the country. In the 
subsequent issue the paper dwells at length on the gain foreign merchants 
will make by the rise in the exchange and again presses for the enhancement 
of the customs duties on foreign goods. The Bombay Samdchdr endorses the 
arguments advanced by the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau in 
their memorial to Government against the rise in the exchange and hopes 
that Government will recognise the necessity of enhancing import duties by 
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in the satbotiad The Jdm-e-Jamshed . complains 


a: Senballe loss: to Indian trade~by the rise in the exchange and asks 
Government to remove the import duty on silver and gold with a view to. 
menpenente Indian interests. ] 


24, Some are of opinion that the increase in the rate of exchange for the 
e ardti (20), 17th Tapee will tend to an increase in the consumption of 
A uj , foreign goods by cheapening them and thus come in 
“ed " * ‘the way of the development of the indigenous indus- 
tries and make it impossible for Indian mills to stand the competition of their 
foreign rivals and inflict loss upon them. This opinion would have been justified 
if foreign countries produced their own raw materials, but since they have to 
import them from India and send the finished product back to us it will be 
seen: on careful reckoning that the danger to our industries is not quite as 
great as it is supposed to be. Just as Indians are kept in a state of slavery, 
their currency is also kept in slavery. The position of both is undesirable and 
requires to be mended. Just as India has been given the right to sign the 
Peace Treaty as a principal state, its principal current cdin the rupee should be 
considered as the chief medium of exchange in its commerce with foreign 
countries. It is strange that the value of the rupee in currency is different 
from its intrinsic value. The relative value of silver and gold should be fixed. 
If the value of the current coin is not equivalent to the amount of the metal 
contained in it, it is sure to depreciate and the checks imposed by 


Government to inflate its price are bound to prove futile and harmful to the 
country. 


25. ‘“ According to a press communiqué issued by the Government Mr. 
M. KE. Mirams, Consulting Surveyor to Government, 
The housing. — has issued a volume dealing with designs for working 


in Bombay and Govern- house tenements, and has also worked out the cost 
ment aid promised to mill- 


per tenement. The question is, where is the 
ene ver | “plea, money to come from? From acorrespondence which 
Kaiser-i-Hind (27), 24th ®ppeared in one of the local papers, it appears that 
Aug., Eng. cols. Government has decided on the policy of helping the 
mill-owners in the construction of 66,000 one-room 
tenements at the cost of 6 crores of rupees for their mill-hands. The con- 
ditions of the Government help to the millionaire mill-owners appear to us to 
be based upon an utterly wrong principle. Because at the end of 50 years, 
these rich‘mill-owners will themselves become the owners of the tenements 
at public expense. As we know the mills are making huge profits and to 
make the rich richer is against public policy. The mill-owners. are rich 
enough and powerful enough to-day, and with the added power given to them 
of controlling the dwellings of the mill-hands, Government is helping to 
agegrandise the ‘vested interests’ of the enemies ‘of the public. All over the 
world, Governments are trying to make the lot of working men happier, and 
to that end are encouraging Working Men’s societies to build houses, which 
after a certain number of years become the property of the working men 
themselves. We are surprised that His Excellency who has shown himself 
the friend of the poor should have been misled by his advisers into accepting 
a policy which is against the best interests of the poor. On behalf of the 
Bombay poor, we would respectfully suggest that the policy should be abso- 
lutely reversed, and every encouragement given to the mill-hands to start 
their own Co-operative Societies which can financially help not only in the 
building of the 66,000 tenements, but also in the ultimate acquisition by the 
mill-hands at the end of 50 years. His Excellency has often referred in his 
learned speeches to the unequal distribution of wealth in Bombay, and the 
only result of the policy of helping the mill-owners at public expense will be 
to add to this inequality. Moreover the policy announced of helping the 
mill-owners will not solve the whole problem of Bombay housing, because it 
will only house 1/9th of the total number—that is to say—half a million of 
rsons needing to be housed. So we should like to know how does the 
overnment propose to deal with 8/9th of the problem? Have they deter- 
mined on any policy or are they going to soyow a policy of drift, which toelly 
means. no policy at all?” 
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26. The Jdin states that Government have given up the idea of taking 

the land attached to the Jain temple at Byculla, 

Coniments on the de- ynder the Land Acquisition Act, and writes:—The 

ne se of Ret sy se fact that His Excellency the Governor has most 

nee Ab epg in Sian sympathetically respected the injured feeings of the 
ple , ; 

at Byculla. Jain community in this respect has considerably 

Jdin (79), 17th Aug. enhanced the popularity of his wise policy. We were 

quite confident from the beginning that the just 

Government of His Excellency Sir George Lloyd would certainly give up 


the idea of taking this land, and the same has come true. 


27. The Sdnj Vartmdn expresses gratification at the extension of the 
operation of the Rent Act for two years beyond their 
Pe Sd onl Oe es ba statutory period and declares that the public at large, 
for two years. barring a few selfish landlords, will be glad to hear 
Sdnj Vartamdn (33), 21st this news. The paper emphasises the need of enact- 
Aug.; J dm-e-Jamshed ing a permanent measure of the kind in order to save 
(26), 23rd Aug.; Praja the tenants from the tyranny of the landlords. 
ied Ane Pdrst (31), (The Jdém-e-Jamshed, while writing in a similar strain, 
thanks the Bombay Government for giving the 
needed relief to the middle-class public. The Praja Mitra and Parsi 
writes :—We wish the proposed housing scheme is not delayed in view of the 
extension of the period of the Rent Acts, which in their very inception are 
opposed to the principles of economics. The housing problem has been too long 
delayed and so it is neither in the interests of the people nor of Government to 
postpone the execution of the proposed housing scheme any longer. We hope 
Government will make a statement as to their present programme with regard 
to the scheme for the information of the public, in view of this extension.| 


28. The Amir and the Afghans believed and made others believe that 

the Government of India were afraid of them and 

Comments on the peace therefore paid to Afghans the subsidy of eighteen 

~— wat or ga lakhs. The Afghan delegates, under this impression, 

A wards =a), declared at the Peace Conference that the Afghans 
ug. 

protected India from foreign aggression and so 


enabled the British to rule India peaceably for such a long time and to — 


maintain their sway over it! Such a supposition does not do credit to either 
the British or the Indian Government. ‘The people will therefore approve of 


the term of the peace treaty that puts a stop.to the annual subsidy and checks 


the spread of the opinion above referred to. The amount of the subsidity would 
be more advantageously utilised in giving military training to the Indians. 
The fourth term of the treaty is a significant one. It may be taken to mean that 
after six months the subsidy may be renewed and the amount of the subsidy 
in arrears which has been forfeited may be made good. The expressions 
used in the treaty may be capable of another interpretation for aught we 
know. India may help Afghanistan financially to enable it to make a stand 
against Russia and to maintain its independence but such a help must not be 
considered as a subsidy. The Afghans should be taught a lesson so that 
they may not repeat the threat that they would invite Russia if their subsidy 
was stopped. ‘The terms of the treaty lead us to think that the Afghans 
have escaped without any harm and that the Government of India are not 
desirous of extending their boundary or acquiring new territory. The 
Government of India should make an announcement as to the casualties, 


_ British and Indian, and the total expenditure incurred. 


29. “To every patriotic and thinking Indian, the outlook for his 

_ country is not very cheerful. The hopes that had 

The anxiety of Indian centred yourid constitutional reforms have tended 
Musalmans about the fate +. become less substantial as the apathy of the 


reed and the Khali- fitish Government and democracy towards the 


Bombay Chronicle (1), claims of India for an attentive hearing—markedly | 


23rd Aug. revealed in regard to recent unforunate happenings 


in the. Punjab—has shown no encouraging signs of _ 
abatement. While to every Indian the end of the war has yet brought no real 
yelief from concern as to the future, the Indian Moslem has had to bear & special 
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| ~~ good-will by their fellow-countrymen—can only be realized, as ‘we bave on 


irden of anxiety: The intensity. of feelings that agitate the minds of 
slems—and their anxieties are viewed with the greatest. sympathy and 


previous occasions emphasized, by those to whom religion is alike the breath 


‘and justification of life. Some idea of the anxieties of Indian Moslems was 


given when Dr. Ansari, as Chairman of the Reception Committee of the last 


gession of the All-India Moslem League, said that never before in their varied 
history of ‘over thirteen hundred years had the Moslems been faced with a 


situation as it is to-day. A remarkable testimony to this fact is given by 
Sir Theodore Morrison in the course of an article on ‘England and Islam’ 
which he contributes to the current number of the ‘Nineteenth Century.’ ”’ 
[The paper here gives at great length the substance of the article, and then 
proceeds:—]| ‘ We earnestly trust that loyalty to the ideals for which they 
waged the war, as well as respect for the religious sentiments of their Moslem 
fellow-subjects, will prompt British statemen to see that the future of Islam— 
and with it—the peace of the Empire and of the world is not endangered. 
We, for our part, have full confidence that British statesmen will do the right 
thing by Islam. But the attainment of a satisfactory solution is not helped 
by drawing. a veil of mystery over the deliberations regarding the fate of 
Turkey. Government would be. well-advised in making an early and reassur- 
ing statement calculated to soothe the agitated feelings of Moslems, and in 
taking the public into confidence.” 


30. The great difficulty so long was how to divide Turkey and that 
Th ee eee also has been decided according to the accounts 
po a swore S* published last week: It has almost been settled 
\” Wasned (109), 19th Aug. that Turkey is not to be allowed to remain in 
i Kurope. Constantinople is to be internationalised 
and the Sultan is to transfer his seat to the middle of Asia Minor. His 
powers as the Khaliph have been continued to himand he may go to Cons- 
-tantinople for certain religious ceremonies and arrange about the management 
of.holy places. Part of the Mediterranean Coast of Asia Minor has been 
given to Italy and Greece and England and France will look after Palestine 
and Syria. It is settled that Mesopotamia will be managed by England and 
the Government of India as'a mandatory. Armenia is to be independent. 
Between Mesopotamia and Armenia, Turkey will be walled away from Persia 
and it will have no sea coast except a portion of the Black Sea and similarly 
it will not be allowed to spread towards the Hast, West or South. Itis 
not yet decided who is to manage Constantinople. The Turkish delegates 
preforred France. Now the opinion of Constantinople preferring Britain 
is given out. At present the city is in the hands of the British. As there 
is a possibility of the mandatory becoming the master hereafter some are 
afraid that the disposal of Constantinople may lead to jealousy. America 
also may take up the mandate, Enver Pasha is creating trouble near 
Armenia and Young Turks have gathered round the standard of the Bolshe- 
viks. But as General Deniken is victorious, it does not. appear that the 
- Bolshevik flag will protect-them for long. | 


*31. “ The question of the future of Turkey is, it appears, not being 
solved by the Supreme Council at Paris either on 

Mahrdtta (9), 24th Aug. the principle of self-determination, or on the sanctity 

Pa aie : , | of the pledges given to our brother Muhammadans 
‘by Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson. The Supreme Council is 
reported to have favoured the partition of Thrace and the creation of ‘an 
international State of Constantinople,’ utder the League of Nations, and this 
‘goes exactly against Mr. Lloyd George’s and President Wilson’s assurances. 
‘seseseeee Ln Spite of these pledges the Supreme Council has, it appears from > 
‘a telegram, favoured the deprivation of Thrace and of Constantinople! We 
are afraid even the most sober. and level-headed Muhammadans cannot 


. contemplate this solution with equanimity.......... Asin the settlement of 
this question nearly 1/5th of the whole human race is vitally interested, the 


Supreme Council ought to bave scrupulously adhered to the pledges given 
by responsible ministers. The Mussalmans cannot be charmed by the words 
Sain fionalisation” or ‘mandate’ or anything of the sort. Both the 


4 


remarkable article which Mr. Horniman contributed to ‘ India’ there is a 
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London and the All-India Moslem Leagues have clearly expressed that ‘the 
Mussalmans cannot tolerate the indignity offered -to the entire Islam b 

proposing to place the successor (Khalifa) of the Holy Prophet and the Hea 

of the Muslim world under the protection or mandate of any Christian power.’ 
They thus consider the imposition of a. mandatory power on the Khalifa as 
nothing less than -an ‘ indignity,’ and it is sheer madness to inflict this 
indignity upon a power which, though defeated, yet commands a tremendous 
influence over nearly 300 millions of people distributed over various parts of 
the globe. It is even greater madness to hang a mill-stone of the breach of 
faith round the necks of Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson.......... 
Heaven only help us, if the peace is to be observed in such ‘breaches of 


faith.’ ”’ | 


82. The decision which the Supreme Council of the Peace Conference 
eee eee ia is reported to have arrived at in the matter of 
(31), 20th re 7 Turkey is really a regrettable one and we wish with 
Pes . all our heart that.His Majesty’s Government would 
refuse to endorse it. ‘The decision practically tends to remove the independent 
rule of Turkey from Europe altogether. ‘Turkey committed a grave blunder in 
joining the enemy, but it would be rather difficult to say that the Allies have 
no share in the responsi bility. It cannot be denied that the attitude of the 
Allies in the invasion of Tripoli by Italy and the two Balkan wars tended to 
throw Turkey into the arms of the enemy. Unfortunately there is reason 
to believe that the arrangement which has been arrived at satisfies the long 
cherished ambitions of Christian nations with respect to Turkey. We shall 
refuse to believe that His Majesty’s Government will participate in the 
arrangement arrived at and shall hope that America will also stand by England, 
and that the other nations thereupon will recognise the necessity of com- 
promising matters and of arriving at a more just arrangement. 


33. The interests of India are involved in the complaints that are 
being made about the extravagant expenditure 
The alleged mismanage- jncurred in Mesopotamia and the mismanagement 
~~ of — Afghan —_ in the Afghan war. A clear case is, therefore, made 
19th Aug artaman (82), ont for the appointment of a Parliamentary Com- 
; mission to enquire into the allegation. We cannot 
rest content with the explanations given by the Viceroy and the Commander- 
in-Chief. 
34. ‘“‘ Probably the hands of Mr..Montagu are full with the work of 
| reform and it may be that he finds it impossible to 
Comments on the Secre- discharge the duties of searching supervision needed — 
tary of State's statement to check the Government of India. But in public 
me Parhament regarding Myr, Montagu at times appears to forget his duty 
e operation of the Press , . 
rery and delivers commonplace endorsements of the 
Bombay Chronicie (1), bureaucracy when he should jealously watch the 
21st Aug. interests of the people. His reply to an interpella- 
‘tion on the working of the Press Act is a glaring 
instance in point. Replying to Mr. Neil, Sir Donald Maclean and Colonel 
Wedgewood, he emphatically denied that all the newspapers owned and 
edited by Nationalists had had their securities forfeited, or increased, or 
otherwise penalised ; then, amidst cheers, the Secretary of State observed 
that certain Nationalist papers had been proceeded against because they 
offended against the provisions of the Press Act—an explanation which on 
account of its informativeness may be recommended as a model of reply for 
worried mediocrities. It was certainly unworthy of Mr. Montagu and the 
cheers were presumably in recognition of its solemn emptiness. The cons- 
cience of the House of Commons was apparently satisfied that it was nota 
case of mere executive action but that offending journals had been proceeded 
against because they contravened the provisions of the law. Very few 
members of Parliament know what the Press Act is, but is the Secretary of 
State equally ignorant? ecause action is taken under an Act, are the 
Executive in any wey less responsible for conclusively justifying it? In the 


telling account of the realities of executive responsibility ss seen in practice. 


The Government, as Mr. Horniman shows, do what they please to penalise 
fournals and presses without recourse to any judicial process. Resort to the 


- Press Act varies with the irritation of officials and does not depend on the 
inherent ‘ guilt’ of alleged offenders, as tested in a court of law. Of what 
“Value, then, is Mr. Montagu’s empty explanation ?......... The complaint 
that the Nationalist Press is penalised for its political complexion is not 
without foundation. Within the last few months the leading Nationalist 
papers in all parts of India have been penalised in one form or other.......... 
Can Mr. Montagu say that Nationalist papers have not been penalised as 
such? Can he furnish the names of Nationalist papers that have not been 
brought under the Press Act? Does not the sudden and simultaneous 
activity of almost all the local governments indicate a settled policy of pena- 
lising the Nationalist Press? How is it that papers of the Nationalist 
persuasion only have become the object of particular attention? As for the 
provisions of the Press Act, they are so comprehensive that if only the exe- 
cutive wills it, anything can be brought under them. Because a paper has 
been arraigned under the Press Act, it does not argue any degree of its guilt; 
more often than not, ii may be perfectly innocent. The Press Act is nota 
measure designed to guard the liberties of the people; on the contrary, it has 
been contrived to restrict and control the freedom of the Press. The sudden 
subjection of all the leading Nationalist journals to the restrictive measure 
only justifies the suspicion that they have been penalised not because they 
have done something inherently wrong, but because they hold certain views 
which are not exactly popular in bureaucratic quarters.’’ 


35. “We welcome the announcement that funds are being collected 
by Kanarites, both in and outside the district, with 
The security demanded a view to enable the keeper of the °‘ Star of Kanara’ 
from the “Star of Press to deposit the security demanded by the 
gor oes a) District Magistrate under the Press Act. The order 
99nd ny ’ of the Magistrate was not only arbitrary, but clearly 
| based on wrong information. He appears to be 
labouring under the impression that the press came into existence in 1913, 
7. ¢., after the Press Act, whereas in truth, it is of long standing and the 
demand for security should have been made under section 3, sub-section (2) 
of the Act, instead of section 3, sub-section (1), as was done by the 
Magistrate. Moreover, the only previous warning conveyed to the keeper of 
the press was given so far back as February 1917, and the present order itself 
Jeaves no option to the . victim to give an undertaking of any sort, even to the 
extent of discontinuing the paper, to escape punishment. It is a case of 
purely arbitrary sledge-hammering by the Executive. The Kanara public 
owe it to themselves to prevent by all means in their power the unmerited 
extinction of the ‘ Star of Kanara’ Press.” 


36.. We understand that the District Magistrate of Kanara has 

ke demanded a security of Rs. 1,000 from the Kdnara 

Shubhodaya (91), 15th pitt because of its comments on the Rowlatt Act 

ne Chandrodaya (37), snd the condition of Indian labour in Fiji Islands. 

td Why has Mr. Tupper used a sledge hammer to kill 

s fly? Is it because the articles are seditious or that they would disturb 

the peace of the country or that they would encourage the Kanarites to 

rebel? If a tiger is killed, it may bea meritorious act; but it is a sin to 

jump again and again with boots on onan ant. There is no sedition in India; 

we see the word used, because of the attempts of Government to enmesh 

the Press. Whatever be the state of other parts, Karnatak is free from 

sedition. We consider it a blunder on the part of Mr. Tupper to have 

endangered the Kandra Vritt inconsiderately. We hope Government will 

consider the point minutely and see that the Press Act is not enforced in 

the Karpatak as it would stain the reputation of both Karnatak and Govern- 

ment. [The Chandrodaya writes:—We cannot believe that the writings 

of the Kdnara Vrité would have prejudiced the Kanara people against Govern- 

Meee ment. Almost all the papers in the Karnatak are in a poor condition and 

~~ it would not be just for Government to demand security from them. . Govern- 

Bee ‘ment need not at all be afraid that the Kanara people will be awakened - by 
, ; a ; 
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the political writings of the Press and that they will be disaffected. We 
request Government not to enforce the Press Act against the Kanara papers. | 


87. There is no difference of opinion as to the fact that India must 

have Swardjya. The quarrel is about the instalments. 

The evidence before the Lhe chief characteristic of Indian Swardjya is full 
Joint Committee. | provincial. autonomy with a share in the Central 
Kesari (109),19th Aug. Government. The demand made by the Delhi 
Congress is in accordance with the charter given 

to the whole world by the Allies. With what face can Mr. Montagu or 
Mr. Lloyd George go against it? British statesmen are ready to apply the 
principles to Indian Swardjya but they are afraid that the Kuropean servants 
may goon a strike. The influence that the bureaucracy wields over the 
British statesmen is on account of this threat of astrike. But Mahatma Gandhi 
has taught the principle of hartal adopted by the bureaucracy to the people in 
the Kaira and Champaran cases. Punjib has informed England strongly that 
many lessons of this principle have been learnt by the people. Sir James 
Meston and Sir Claude Hill bad to acknowledge that people will be satisfied 
if the Reforms contained in the report or something more is given and that 
they will be dissatisfied if the reactionary policy of the Government of India 
or the local Governments is adopted. They also gave assurances that the 
bureaucracy will not be unwilling to enforce what is decided upon by the 
Parliamentary Committee. As Mr. Montagu has thus been freed from the 
dominating influence of the bureaucracy, we think that there will be no difficulty 
about the division of functions in the provinces according to the Southborough 
Committee’s report and that though the functions may not be divided just at 
present in the Central Government, people will be allowed to have an eye on 
fiscal matters and industrial policy. The forecast of the Moderates and 


Extremists in England is that the above changes will be made in the Indian 
Reforms Bill. 


38. “The truest word uttered before the Selborne Committee fell from 
the lips of Sir Frank Sly when he said that if he 
New Times (10), 15th Were a young man choosing a career he would un- 
Aug. doubtedly enter the Civil Service, under the Reform 
scheme. It is plain, the agitation of the Indian Civil 
Service associations is fictitious; the service stands to lose nothing under the | 
scheroe; all its privileges have been scrupulously safeguarded by an over- 
indulgent Viceroy. Sir Frank Sly’s remark that the agitation against the Civil 
Service was largely political was intended as a counterblast to Dewan Madhav 
Rao’s assertion that the Service had overstayed its usefulness. For nearly 
fifty years the Civil Service opposed tooth and nail all the political reforms 
suggested by the Indian public; and when reforms were granted in spite of its 
opposition, it reduced them to nullity in practice. Has not the Civil Service 
then overstayed its usefulness and is it not at present the strongest hindrance 
in the way of the peoples’ political progress on the one side and of putting 
into practice the good intentions of the British Democracy on the other ? 
Indians urge that their future progress should not be hindered in the interests 
of the Civil Service corporation or of the capitalist fraternity. As a first step 
towards their unhindered growth, they ask that the Civil Service be made to 
discharge its proper function, that of carrying on the Government as the 
servant of the people under responsibly elected legislatures. The civil service 
should serve, not dominate hereafter.” 


*39. “In their despatch on the Kaira and Champaran affairs, the 

Government of India are at pains to prove that they 

Comments on the were not afraid of Mr. Gandhi’s agitation and it had 

Government of India no effect on their policy. Really the Government 

despatch aK the oe oucht to feel ashamed to prove this; and any Govern- 

e aeekaais 0) og ment, responsible to the people, would not have 

g. ; 

certainly dared to prove it. Our bureaucratic Govern- 

ment, however, has neither the wisdom, nor sufficient respect for the 

people, to desist from such an attempt. Apart from that, however, the fact as 

stated by Government is also not fully borne out from what they state in 

their despatch............ Mr. Gandhi’s article on ‘Sir Sankaran Nair and 
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Srernment’ together with Bir Sankaran WNair’s despatch thoroughly’ 
- demolish the Government’s case. Mr. Gandhi truly says that ‘in trying to 


a credited Sir Sankaran Nair they have discredited themselves ’,”’ 


- 40, The Kesari compares.Governments’ and Sir Sankaran Nair’s state- 
q aed ments regarding the Kaira and Champaran cases 
‘Kesari (109), rye Aug, and says that the defence of Government is a lame 
and forced one and that the boast of the bureaucracy 

that it alone wen care of the rayats is proved to be baseless. It adds 
further :—The swadeshi movement was an important attempt of the educated 
classes for the uplift of the masses and the bureaucracy spread thorns in its 


‘way instead of encouraging their endeavours. Sir Sankaran Nair’s minute 


seems to have opened the eyes of some Officials. The Collector recently 
presided at the swadeshi lecture delivered by Mr. Gandhi at Godhra. If the 
bureaucracy had adopted this attitude from 1905, swadesht would have 


‘progressed considerably during the last fourteen years. If hereafter the 


bureaucracy will give up its former reprehensible method of creating a 
split between the classes and the masses and will be sympathetic towards the 
movements of the former, the real good of the country will be achieved. 


41. “ The hostile attitude of the British Medical Association towards 
the legitimatc aspirations of Indians, based as it is 


The I. M. 8. andclaims on race prejudice pure and simple, is not calculated 
of 0 Medical men. to enhance the faith of the people in the 
ombay Chronicle (1), eer ¢ Tnwtiod h sae tells iil 1 
19th August. professions of Englishmen when they talk of equa 
opportunities and equal careers offered to Indians 

along with themselves. ‘the memorandum which the Association privately 
circulated to I. M.S. officers in India in January last, the subsequent wire- 
pullings from behind the scene, in order to work up an agitation among 
European members thereof against their Indian colleagues, and the final 
stampeding of Mr. Montagu into yielding to this unholy clamour, form a 
disgraceful episode in the history of the Association. The conspiracy has no 
doubt succeeded to a considerable extent, but if the Secretary of State and 
the Government do not wish that the canker of discontent, born of this 
injustice done to Indian members, should undermine the high traditions of 
this Service, there is still time for them to step in and rectify the blunders 
and injustices that have recently been perpetrated. We had occasion during 
the continuance of the war to draw attention to the shabby treatment, in 
the matter of their rank and pay, accorded to Indians who had been offered 
temporary commissioned ranks in the I. M.S. Promises made along with 
the call for enlistment were treated as more ‘ scraps of paper’ and Indians who 
had been in service at the front for even more than three years were ignored 
in regard to promotions, while Anglo-Indians and EKurasians after a year's 
service were automatically promoted to captaincies. Some of these injustices 
were rectified towards the close of the war, after the strong protest that -went 
up from the Indian Press. But now that the war is euded, vigorous 
attempts are being made to reintroduce racial inequalities in a glaring form 
and to deprive Indian members of the Service of the fruits of their loyal and 
hazardous labours. It is true no definite undertaking of permanent appoint- 
ments was given to Indians who were called to enlist in the temporary ranks 
of the 1. M. 8. during the war, but having regard to the fact that the war 
was prolonged for five years and that in consequence Indians who enlisted 
in the temporary ranks will now find themselves stranded, it is but proper 
that some arrangement should be made or the majority of them at least to 
find suitable careers. The Government have established employment 
bureaus with a view to settle discharged soldiers in comfortable positions in 
civil life. Is it not the duty of Government to bestir themselves on behalf 
of the members of the medical profession, numbering nearly 900, who loyally 
came forth to serve the State during the war? We are extremely sorry to 
note that so far only 17 Indians, out of 900 holding temporary -commissions, 
have been given permanent appointments, while as many as 33 Kuropeans out 
of 146 have been so favoured. Why is this glaring disparity allowed? Is such 
racial discrimation in consonance with the principle outlined in Mr. Montagu’s 
reply to the representatives of the deputation ea the British Medical Assccia- 
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tion ?.......... Are Mr. Montagu and the Government of India keeping in sight 
the principle of ‘equal terms and ‘equal opportunities.’? Is Mr. Montaga 
equally anxious to do justice to Indian candidates as he is to the Huropean 
candidates? Apart from the appointments recently made, will Mr. Montaga 
honestly maintain that the announcement regarding the postponement of the. 
question of admission of Indians to the increased scale of pay of the I. M.S. 
in keeping with the policy of the declaration of August 20th, as interpreted 
by himself? Such a manifestly unjust discrimination would have appeared 
unthinkable after all the professions of sympathy and desire to do justice 
to Indians, to do away with the racial bar, and so on, and after all India’s 
magnificent services during the war. But there is the announcement together 
with the cynical attempts made to deprive Indian candidates of their legiti- 
mate rights! What comfort is there in meditating on ‘declarations’ and 
‘charters’ and admission to the League of Nations, when, in experience, 
Indians are made to suffer from racial exclusiveness in their own land? ‘The 
Government of India and Mr. Montagu owe it to the .peopie of this country 
to withdraw the recent notification and announce that no racial discrimina- 
tion whatsoever will be made henceforth in the appointments to the Indian 
Medical Service and that adequate provision will be made in the Indian 
Medical Service, and outside it for Indians who held temporary commissions 
during the war. With a view to do away with all invidious racial distinctions 
it is also essential that all branches of the Service should be recruited by 
simultaneous examinations held in England and in India, so as to afford 
equal opportunities and conditions for competition to Kuropeans and Indians. 
sseeeeeee The necessity for recruitment in India is becoming greater every 
year owing to the lack of accommodation and the prevailing prejudice against 
Indians in English hospitals. The question of simultaneous examinations 
must be decided at once, as otherwise the -impression will go deeper into the 
Indian mind that the present arrangement is a device to deprive Indians of 
their legitimate rights. 


e 


42. When our medical men accepted temporary commissions in the 
Indian Medical Service they were told that their 

Praja Mitra and Parsi services would be rewarded by offering them perma- 
(31), 20th Aug.; Jdm-e- nent posts as vacancies would arise, but we regret 


Jamshed (26), 20th Aug. ; 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), to see that the promise has not been adequately ful- 


20th Aug. filled. A racial discrimination has been observed in 


making appointment to permanent commissions and 
this has naturally caused discontent in the medical profession and they have 
done wellin protesting against the system adopted by Government. [The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed endorses the resolutions passed at the recent meeting of the 
medical profession of Bombay called under the auspices of the Bombay 
Medical Union. The Bombay Samdchdr also calls upon Government to 
redress the grievances of Indians in the Indian Medical Service as voiced at 
the meeting called by the Bombay Medical Union. | 


43. A correspondent writing in the Dnydn Prakdsh complains 
that house-breaking is at present going on 

Alleged extensive house- on a large scale at Junnar (Poona), and that some- 
breaking at Junnar times as many as half a dozen houses are 


‘aos. 4 broken into in one single night. The peopl 
ji ple are 
By wood Prakash (%2), unable to protect themselves and their property, 


says he, for want of arms. ‘The correspondent 
requests Government to reassure the people by declaring that their attention 
has been drawn to this matter and that they are going to take the necessary 
steps. | | 


44, Referring to the incident reported by the Muslim Herald, regarding 
ead the alleged illtreatment of a Haji on the steamer 
Alleged illtreatment of Sofala by a European Police Sergeant, the Akhbdr- 

a Haji in Bombay by & » Tsi¢m writes :—If what is reported regarding this 


ea daa Police Ber- jvcident is true, it will-not only hurt the Moslem 


‘Akhbdr-e-Isldm (59), feelings, but it will also be considered a disgrace to 


18th Aug. | Government themselves. This sort of mismanage- 


ment should not be allowed to continue in the case of 
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 ajis. We do not think the reported incident is too much exaggerated, 
though it does not supply all the details. We wish the Police Commissioner 
_ @£ Bombay would.oblige the Muhammadans by calling upon the constable 
mcerned to answer for this incident and making a statement, for the inform- 
ation of the public, as to the actual facts. We further hope that Govern- 
ment will also make a similar statement. 


45. We lend our support to the demand made by the British Indian 
Association through the Viceroy for the appointment 
_ Grievances of Indians of a Royal Commission to enquire into the rights of 
in South. Africa and the [ndians in South Africa. We wish the whole of 
Fiji Islands. | India would call upon the Viceroy to urge the 
Gujardt¢ (20), 17th ey : ole 
Aug. ; Bombay Samdchdr British Government to appoint such a Commission. 
(62), 18th Aug.; Jdm-e- he question is whether the Commission will be 
Jamshed (26), 21st Aug. able to force the South African Government to 
recognise the rights of Indians. Will it be able to 
get the Gold Law annulled? ‘The best solution of the difficulty lies in 
putting in force the principle of reciprocity recognised in the Imperial 
Conference. The eyes of the colonists will be opened only when they are 
prohibited from getting Indian labour and are debarred from partici- 
pating in any prefession or service in India and when extra duties are 
imposed upon .goods imported from the colonies. The Government of the 
Fiji Islands had promised during the war that the system of indentured 
labour would be stopped, but now they have postponed the consideration 
of the subject! ~The Government of the Fiji Islands should also be 
brought to their senses. Have they not insulted the Government of India ? 
How long will England allow such a state of affairs to continue? [The 
Bombay Samdchdr expresses the hope that His Excellency the Viceroy 
will move the Imperial Government to appoint the Commission asked 
for. The Jdm-e-Jamshed calls upon His Excellency Lord Chelmsford to 
issue a communique in the matter of the alleged breach of faith committed 
by the Government of the Fiji Islands in the matter of indentured labour and 
to take steps to allay public feeling. | 


46. Referring to the refusal of the Fiji Government to release indentured 
coolies before their time inspite of the assurance of 
Kesari (109), 19th Aug. the Government of India to the contrary the Kesart 
says that for two years more Indian coolies will not 
escape from their disguised slavery and that female coolies will continue 
to lead an immoral life as the proportion of females to males among the 
indentured labourers is one to three. It remarks that it is selfish injustice 
on the part of the Fiji Government not to release the coolies and it calls for 
the intervention of the Imperial Government to take the former to task. 


EDUCATION. 


47. . “On the 14th of October 1909 certain rules were published by a 
7 Government resolution for the conduct of registered 
Appeal to the Director or aided public libraries. Rule No. 4 provides that 
of Public Instruction to yo periodicals or books which have been notified 
withdraw the er news- tothe committee by the Director of Public Instruction 
papers panne as Objectionable shall be added to or retained in the 
cons India (16), 28rd library. Under the rule the following papers were 
Aug. considered undesirable for registered libraries. 
[Here follow the names]. There does not appear 
“to be any method about the selection of newspapers for the ban from the 
Department of Public Instruction. If all these papers are undesirable for the 
_ visitors to registered libraries, they must be undesirable for the public at 

-Jarge and should be suppressed. Bnt one finds on going through the list 
that some of the newspapers are old, established and among the most widely 
read in the Bombay Presidency. We understand that the only advantage. 
of registering the libraries is that the Government employees and the students 
can avail themselves of these libraries amd that Government publications 
are given free. Are these newspapers prohibited for their policy? If 
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so, the object is hardly gained. The students and the Government 
employees would find other means of reading these newspapers and probably 
they will go out of their way to obtain them out of curiosity because 
they are prohibited. We imagine that it is necessary for every library 
to have some rule to guide the management in the selection of books 
and periodicals. The nama therefore is, who is to make the selectioa 
and what is to be the test. In these days of progressive responsibility 
surely the selection cannot and ought not to be in the hands of the 
Director of Public Instruction but it should be in the hands of a popularly 
elected committee. We note that the rules provide for some such committee 
in which the control of the library is vested; and the only test of exclusion 
can be the moral test. And, therefore, those books and newspapers which in 
the opinion of the Committee are indecent or which tend to promote immorality 
should be rigidly excluded. So far as periodicals and newspapers are 
concerned the law is sufficient to provide against such newspapers. It is not 
merely the registered libraries that should be free from them, but it should be 
impossible to circulate indecent literature with impunity through any medium 
whatsoever. We hope, therefore, that the list which bears on the face of it 
traces of haphazard preparation and which contains newspapers which are 
alreadly defunct or which have undergone change of management will be 
withdrawn by the Director.” 


48. ‘“ We understand that for some time past a controversy of a rather 
unpleasant kind is going on between the Educational 
Dispute between the Department and the mangers of the local Proprietary 
oe ona fae ye aes High School as a result of the latter’s refusing to 
School. ee supply as many copies of certain returns as the 
Praja Bandhu (30), Wducational Inspector, N. D., demanded at the 
17th Aug.; Eng. cols. time of the annual inspection of the schoo! this 
year. We understand that last year the Department 

was satisfied with one copy of all the returns, although its requirements were 
the same as this year. We do not know what has necessitated this fresh 
demand by the Educational Inspector N. D., from schools. this year unless it 
be to save trouble of his own office. We regret all the schools should have 
thus submitted to the unreasonable demand of the Educational Inspector 
without a word of protest, although the rule of the Grant-in-Aid Code 
according to which the Department can demand any information from schools | 
under its control is clear on the point. Rule IV of the Grant-in-Aid code 
lays down that ‘The Managers or Masters shall punctually supply the 
Department with such returns and information as may be required’. This 
rule, we think, can never be interpreted to mean that the school authorities 
are bound to give aS many copies as the Educational Inspector demands 
according to his whim orcaprice. The reason of other schools yielding 
even to this unreasonable demand of the Educational Inspector is not 
far to seek, because with the exception of three or four schools, the rest are 
Grant-in-Aid schools while two of the former class are given temporary 
recognition, which means that almost all of them are entirely at the mercy of 
the local Head of the Educational Department. We are sorry the Director of 
Public Instruction has not risen above local prejudice and viewed the whole 
question in its true perspective, inasmuch as he has upheld the decision of the 
Educational Inspector and ordered the managers of the Proprietary High 
School that if they want to continue to be recognized by the Department they 
must comply with the reasonable requirements of the Educational Inspector 
as they have been complied with by other schools. It is clear from this reply 
of the Director of Public Instruction, that when he is unable to compel the 
school authorities according to the rule of the Grant-in-Aid Code he orders 
them on the strange and absurd ground that because other schools have bowed 
to the Departmental Johukum they should also do so. We have not tha least 
doubt that the question will not be dropped here because the Director has 
held out the threat of the withdrawal of recognition, but the whole question 
of the’anomalous application of the Grant-in-Aid Code to merely recognized 
schools will be brought to the notice of the higher authoritis, and serious 
efforts will be made © xemove the grievances of recognized schools under 
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land for their studies, against doing so without due 
inquiry and proper arrangements.......... The Gov- 
-ernment’s advice, to all students proposing to 
proceed to England, especially those who wish to 
Praja Mitra and Pdrsi study medicine, engineering or agriculture, is that in 
(81), 23rd Aug., Eng. cols.; order to avoid disappointment they should in all 
Jém-e-damened (26), 23rd cases make sure of being admitted to the institution 
they may desire to join before leaving this country. 
It cannot be disputed that, in the circumstances of the case, “this advice is 
good. and necessary........... It is certainly in the interests of the young men 
themselves, whose parents are ambitious of great careers for their sons, that 
the perils and difficulties to which -the young men are likely to be exposed 
should be pointed out........... But, at the same time, it is tragic enough that 
highly intellectual young men should have their legitimate careers and 
aspirations cut off by circumstances such as these. “Tt is not creditable to 
anybody that the citizens of a great Hmpire should be debarred from the chance 
of prosecuting higher studies and 1 improving their prospects, by the difficulty 
Of finding lodgings in the capital of the iimpire, and accommodation in edu- 
cational institutions. If this difficulty is a temporary one, inevitably brought 
on by the exigencies of the war, we might put up with it for the time being. 


But restricted accommondation for Indian students in the colleges, hospitals 


and academies of Great Britain is an old scandal. For years the doors of 
many educational institutions were absolutely closed against Indian students. 
‘s.eeeee It is also possible to see, in the policy of some of these institutions, 
an eager desire to seize upon excuses of any kind for keeping or casting out 
Indians. Itis a real pity that caste and colour prejudices should be permitted 
to play such a large part even in education and in ths kingdom of the intellect. 
Lhe white races of the empire are not perhaps subjected to those difficulties 


and disabilities—at least not to the same extent. The objectionable part of 


the arrangement is the tacit preference given to men of EKuropean extraction 
over the Indians........... The only solution of the difficulty to-day, and even- 
tually, will be—to make use of an expression hackneyed by every stump orator 
—a sort of Home Rule in education. India itself must offer the facilities for 
the highest study and the utmost development, which, we have at present: to 
seek in foreign countries, and which are very often denied us there. Educa- 
tion of every, kind, and intellectual and technical training of the best type, 
Bhould be made possible within the borders of India itself, so that her children 
mnay not have to wander about in search of the promised land like the children 


of Israel.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed believes that the communique will cause 


much dissatisfaction in the student world. It urges Government to make 
special arrangements to get Indian students admitted in foreign universities. 
The development of India’s resources, it thinks, is impossible unless some 
such arrangement is made and about fifty students ‘sent to Kogland, America, 
etc., by Government themselves. ] 


90. In the course of an article on the Calcutta University Commission’s 
report, the Servant of India writes:—" It is not 

Why the Indian youth enough to lay down a proper system and to sing 
nom ent “ery india the praises of education for its own sake. ‘I'his is 
21st fey a india (11), 5 doubt necessary. But it is also necessary for 
the statesman to see that the products of this system 

have useful careers before them. So far many classes have gone in for such 
university education as we have had, because it was felt by the young men 
that it opened to them honourable and fairly lucrative careers. As such 
‘careers became fewer and fewer in proportion to the numbers that went in 
for education? we have the problem of the discontented B.A. and still more 
of the failed B.A. We often hear that young men must have enterprise and 
‘should make their own careers. True; but put the average English, French, 
or the German graduate in the same surroundings, stop him from going 
‘abroad to the various colonies to make his fortune, close ;the principal posts 
‘of honour and résponsibility’ in his own country to him, shut him out of all 
scars careers, let the — industries in his land be in the hands of 
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an alien race, and we would like to: see whether the average graduate will 
rise superior to all these difficulties. The unenterprising Indian graduate is 
to a very great extent the creature of his surroundings, and to some extent 
the product of his heredity and past civilisation.” . 


RAILWAYS. 


51. Mr. V. G. Javdekar of Dhulia (West Khandesh) writing to the 
: Kalpataru says:—No latrines have been provided 
A complaint against the by the Barsi Light Railway Company in the third 
Barsi Light Railway Glass carriages on its trains though some seven lakhs 
eee: 17, Of passengers annually travel on the line and the 
Aa spears OC, trains take nearly 14 hours for a continuous journey 
S of 118 miles between Pandharpur. and Latur. The 
arrangements for providing the latrines can be made in no time if the Company 
mean to do it, but so far it has not moved in the matter. It is the duty 
of the Government Inspector to see, before any railway line is opened for 
traffic, that the carriages are properly equipped; I am, therefore, at a loss to 
understand how the Inspector has connived at such a thing of great import- 
ance. The condition of the waiting rooms at some of the stations of the line 
and ‘particularly of that at the important station of Kurduwadi 1s quite 
insanitary. The Kurduwadi waiting room is never used by the passengers 
as it does not face the platform. 


NATIVE STATES. 


92. The Dnyan Prakdsh (Gujarati), while emphasizing the need of 
appointing an Indian as the administrator of the 
The Bhavnagar State Bhavnagar State, observes that so long as competent 
administration. — Indians were not available for the purpose, it was in 
a Be ON no way undesirable to have a Kuropean instead, but 
(34) 16th, peg now as a good many able and competent Indians are 
available, it is desirable that an Indian should be 
appointed to that post. It sympathises with the views expressed by the 
meeting of the natives of the Bhavnagar State resident in Bombay, and hopes 
that Government also will give their sympathetic consideration to them. [The 
Surya Prakdsh, on the other hand, thinks thatthe Bhavnagar State is specially 
fortunate in having a sympathetic and kind officer like Mr. Tudor-Owen as 
its administrator. | 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P, W. Secretariat, Bombay, 28th August 1919. 


*Reported in advance. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 
1. “We entirely agree with the advice which His Excellency Sir George 
C ‘ His E Lloyd has given to students at the Convocation of the 
cclloney the Governo,, bombay University. ‘Distrust theories; Distrust 

y the Governor's 
Gontosaiion Address phrases’ exclaimed Sir George. We say ‘Aye’ and 
New Times (10), 28rd include in this category phrases like the ‘white 
Aug. man’s burden’ and ‘God’s Englishman’ and theories 
such as ‘Hast is Kast and West is West’ and all the 
rest of it. Indians welcome sincere advice such as His Excellency offers, but 
not the advice of those whose interest it is to invent phrases and theories to 
argue that Indians are ‘eternal children’. We wonder if His Excellency 
has noticed all the phrases and theories of the ‘Indo-British Association and 
the EKuropean Associations in India which have been coined with a view to 
perpetrate obsolete doctrines swept away by the war.” 


2. “The Governor’s Convocation address lends itself to criticism from 
several points of view. We, however, propose to 
Young India (16), 0th — fine ourselves to one only. Instead of sreeentiri 
to the young graduates on the threshold of their 
career a gospel of hope, His Excellency presented them with one of despair. 
An apotheosis of the British Navy was hardly a discourse proper for a 
convocation address; and yet that was the burden of His Excellency’s 
address.......... We do not accept the British connection for the sake of the 
British navy ; we accept if because; in the first place, we accept circumstances 
in which we are born and only try to improve them where they are bad, and, 
in the second place, because we believe the Brirish people, in spite of their 
worship of Jingoism, to be sound at heart and to be lovers of freedom 
and justice, thirdly, because there is the greatest room for expansion for 
people of charactersunder the British Constitution and, lastly, because India 
has a mission for the world which she can more easily fulfil through alliance 
with Great Britain........... India needs neither Great Britain’s navy nor 
her army to defend her from peril either from within or from without. India 
is a country which can be self-supporting and self-sustained. And she who 
has unwillingly and unwittingly suffered so much for countless ages has best 
to accept the law of voluntary suffering to make her proof against any attack 
of brute force. The latter triumphs only when the soul is asleep. There are 
signs of India waking up from her long sleep. And suppose we have mistaken 
the signs, must we pretend to sleep because the rest of India refuses to shake 
herself from her drowsiness? We say to the rising generation there is peril 
ahead if they worship the brute in man. There is deliverance for them and 
India, may be for the world, if they will accept the doctrine of love and 
suffering in the place of that of hate and violence.” 


o. ‘*The greater part of the address was devoted to a consideration 
pine “. f India (11) of the influence of sea power on history, a thesis 
onth i ’. which may have been somewhat new before Admiral 
Mahan’s works but israther commonplace in these 

days. It is understood by all that the British navy played a very important 
role in the great war and that the silent pressure exerted by it hastened its 
conclusion. It must, however, be understood that the influence of the navy 
was on the whole passive, and that the war could not have been war without 
the activity of the armies andthe air forces. Hach arm of the service did 
its best towards the attainment of the final end and each was indispensable. 
An Englishman has a right to panegyrise the deeds of the navy, though one 
does not quite see why an Indian can feel the glow of an Englishman when 
its deeds are recounted. I[tis perhaps natural to an Indian to feel that he 
has no direct part or lot in the navy, and that the whole policy of the rulers 
has been to keep it altogether uncontaminated by the people of this country 
so far as its personnel is concerned. Till about a hundred years ago India 
had its own ship-building yards and its rulers maintained powerful navies. 
The Angria or the Siddis of Janjira were very considerable naval powers on 
the west coast and made the Portuguese look small and gave the British 


many years of anxiety. But it is a commonplace of India’s industrial history 
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-_- you have got your powerful navy the world will in general be interested 
--~-« m_seeirig how you are going touseit. Buton this pointthe address was 
ghost disappointing. The whole tone of the address was of the pure Jingo 
type and would not have called for much emendation from the leaders of the 
Les German Navy League before the war. As we have mentioned already, His 
‘Ses Excellency has supreme contempt for all idealists, for men who are led by 
ae theories.......... Perhaps His Excellency was in such mortal fear of being 
vee called an idealist that he courted the apellation of a Philistine. Said he: 
ang ‘Believe me—though bookmen whose living is bounded by the covers of: their 
Bhs) books may call me a Philistine—that James Watt did more to make Britain 
what she is than Burke, Carlyle or Mul.’ In other words he would call the 
high principles of a Burke or a Mill by the name of ‘cant,’ but one may 
venture to say that this intense anxiety to avoid the charge of cant may itself 
deyenerate into another kind of cant......... . Cant is to be condemned quite as 
much as Philistinism. The gravamen of our charge against our enemies in the 
recent war was their intense Philistinism. Ifthis is not to be condemned, 
one can only say that the one fault of Germany was her failure. Hverything 
would have been excused to her or even counted to her glory, if she had been 
successful. We would like to remain under the old-fashioned belief that the 
British Empire stood for high principles, that a Burke pleading the cause of 
American colonies or the despotically ruled Indian, a Mill or a Spencer head- 
ing the agitation against Governor Eyre of Jamaica, Byron fighting for Greece, 
or even a Campbell-Bannerman giving self-government to the African colo- 
nies, are the men who have made the British Empire what it is, and that it 
does not merely stand for the steam engine, the telegraph—though this is a 
German invention, the wireless telegraphy—which is mainly [talian, or the 
aeroplane—the credit of whose discovery is shared alike by the English, the 
French and the American. Had it not been for this vein of Philistinism, we 
would have had nothing but praise for His Excelleacy’s exhortation to young 
students to devote themselves more to industrial pursuits, to develop new 
lines of work and to aid in making India ‘trade on equal terms with the 
sister nations of the Empire.’ But it is only an ignorant preacher of a 
religion that seeks to enforce his own faith by a copious abuse of other 
religions.” 


4. It was on the 20th August two years ago that a promise in respect 
of responsible Government was given to India. But 
Gujardti (20), 24th Aug. on its anniversary after the war His Excellency, 
| instead of dwelling on the ways and means of apply- 
ing to India the principles for which the war was fought and to which India 
had largely contributed, reminded the budding youth of India of their 
country’s helplessness and dopendence. ‘There is nothing wrong in reminding 
India of the debt it owes to the British Navy. But a question would 
naturally be asked whether India is to be given any training in the use of the 
naval power which has helped England to win the war. His Excellency 
sang the praises of the naval supremacy of England. But he himself said 
= _ that there is no armour proof against fate and that scepteres and crowns must 
me tumble down ‘and’in the dust equal made.’ The only question that arises 
es is, what actions of England, when she is reduced to such a state by the power 
of fate, will smell sweet and blossom in the dust. Fortunately England 
had a navy of its own and had the help of the navies of France, Italy, Japan 
wl America. But what will happen if England has to face the rest of the 
Id? Will the British Navy be able to protect India? Will the Indian 
' Ocean be safe? Where is the Indian fleet to enable India to protect itself ? 
Can India protect itself? His Excellency gives us no hopes in this direction 
ae “and-aske us to depend upon the British navy for protection! Should India 
-_  *ontinue to. read Milton and Tennyson ingtead of acquiring the power of 
|, ‘self-defence ? panies. 
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Oo. “We must confess to a feeling of disappointment with the address 
Gujardti Punch (29) which His Excellency the Governor delivered before 
Ath yt RS god (*4),  oraduates at the annual Convocation of the Univer- 
Pee sity of Bombay. We are inclined to believe, the 
choice of the theme was unhappy and quite out of place. Moreover if was 
one-sided and was not likely to inspire the young men with a feeling of 
self-respect. This incessant insistence, which we meet with so often in 
these days, on what England has had done for India, is sure to create a feelin 
of resentnent in the minds of all thinking Indians. We suppose, His 
Excellency knows very well that no self-respecting nation can fora moment 
tolerate the remark that it requires the material assistance of some other 
nation to protect itself from foreign aggression. Itis more ofa slur than a 
compliment. Nor can we congratulate the British Government for this 
helplessness on the part of India. If after such along connection with the 
British Government extending over generations, Indians are not in a position 
to defend themselves, surely the blame must rest with those who are respon- 
sible for the government of the country.” 


6. The Dnydn Prakdsh calls Sir George Lloyd’s speech as Chancellor 
of the Bombay University interesting in many 
Dnydn Prakdsh (41), yegpects but objects to his advice to students not 
28th Aug.; Lokasangraha +5 believe in theoretical principles. Regarding the 
(111), 28th Aug.; Sandesh Saeed te-tha--3e fis 7" th at 
(119), 23rd Aug part played by the Navy in the war, it says tha 
the Army and airmen played a no less important 
part. It further remarks that the policy of Government to keep Indians 
away from the Navy pierces always the heart of Indians like an arrow. 
A hundred years ago, it continues, ships were built in India and the former 
kings of India possessed powerful navies. ‘I'he industrial progress of India will 
be really achieved in its opinion when India will have its own navy. It 
holds that Sir George Lloyd’s historical review was one-sided and that his 
eulogy of the Navy was irrelevant. {The Lokasangraha remarks :—Only 
sycophants have praised the address and the rest have condemned it. When 
the peace treaty has been signed and the League of Nations established it 
is unfortunate and regrettable that Sir George Lloyd should argue that this 
would not put an end to future wars. His Excellency says that the last 
battle is not yet over nor ever will be while we carry in our blood the traces 
of the primal brute from which we have sprung! ‘The sentence is very disap- 
pointing. It may perhaps be partly true. But President Wilson and others 
try to suppress the brutal element and humanise the world. It is not right 
to make much of the brutal element instead of encouraging their efforts. 
And where is that brutal element now? Germany and Austria have been 
maimed and crippled; who are then the beasts in the world? What does 
His Excellency mean by “ we”’ in the sentence quoted above? All the other 
nations mostly except Germany and Austria have signed the League of 
Nations. These cannot become beasts; they should act like men! Though 
treaties were made up till now for being broken, let this treaty not be for 
the same purpose or at least let it last long. The Sandesh approves of the 
speech on the whole but asks His Excellency to make an early announcement 
as to the policy which he means to follow as the head of the administration 
for the industrial advancement of the Presidency. | 


7. The Kaiser-i-Hind takes an appreciative note of His Excellency the 
Kaiser-i-Hind (27 Governor’s Convocation address and remarks :—Wé 
Q4th Ave. : Gusardt Mitra were that we shall be able to see a great change in 
(21), 24th ‘Aug, e industrial position of our presidency and the whole 
of India during the regime of Sir George Lloyd. We 

shall, moreover, not be surprised if his name is suggested as the next Viceroy 
of India owing to the tactful, moderate and sympathetic policy he has inau- 
gurated in this Presidency. [The Gwardt Mitra writes :—The educated 
classes should bear in mind the discourse of His Excellency on the necessity 
of naval power for India’s own protection and for the development of her 
resources. Indians showed their bravery at a critical moment in France 
and if they are given naval training they will not fail to show their aptitude 
for ff 2 on the sea. Indians have been kept backward in the naval service 
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wr far, but we hope the Empire will recognise the necessity of developing het 
“fesources and bring her in line with the self-governing colonies.] 


8... “ Bis ae ne seam to the students of the 
ergusson College, Poona, deserves more than a 
e. pOgmments on His passing notice. It was far removed from the general 
Bee ‘address to the students of run of speeches addressed to students, free, unlike 
ae ‘Fergusson Oollege, them, from jarring platitudes and gratuitous advice 
aS _ Poona. to shun politics or other undesirable pursuits.......... 
- Young India (16), 30th We now come to that part of his speech, which we 
nares (ill), think, had better be addressed to the Government 
46: themselves and to the rich capitalists in the country 
J and not to the unfortunate ‘machine-made B.A.s’. Thus, for instance, he 
* asked the students: ‘How many of you in this room are going to become 
energetic and enterprising traders? How is India going to get on unless her 
best brains take to trade and industries?’ ‘T'o these we would put some cross 
questions: What opportunities do you offer them to be energetic and enter- 
prising traders? Is not the whole system of education directed to turning out 
the clerical class? Are there proper facilities for industrial education to all 
who desire to goin forit? Is there even sufficient accommodation in your . 
technical, commercial, science and arts colleges? These question should have 
been first answered by His Excellency........... Another advice of His 
Excellency: ‘Become a great producer so that you should rival other 
production for the sake of India and for yourselves, so that you should rival 
Indian production with those of foreign countries.......... India needs to be 
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boundaries, an India to be built up by the endeavour of her young men.’ 
These words, uttered however sincerely, sound no more than a mockery in a 
country whose fiscal policy is determined by the ruling nation, and exclusively 
in the interests of the ruling race. But we are prepared to believe that 
His Excellency was in earnest and did belisve what he said. Only he has 
to prove it. The country is becoming more and more dependent on Britain 
and foreign nations and its people more and more impoverished day by day. 
The masses were never before more ill-fed and ill-clothed. And the problem 
now before them is how to remedy the starvation and the cloth famine.” 
(The Lokasangraha makes similar remarks. } 


9. “Simla is obviously engaged in a vigorous struggle with Whitehall 
ee inst the regarding the reparation due to the Punjdb. Weeks 
adee ta the ‘sppointmnent have elapsed since Lord Sinha repeated Mr. Mon- 
ofthecommitteeofinquiry tagu’s promise in the House of Lords about an early 


more than an exchange market or a market for somebody else’s intelligence.’ 

And in this connection we may quote a parallel passage from His Excellency’ S 
ep Convocation speech: ‘Will she be, as in the main heretofore, merely a 
oe producer of raw materials? I hope not. Ihave a vision of India in which 
% the great natural resources of the country will be developed within her own 


into Punjab affairs. Inquiry into the Punjab unrest—and wrong. India 
Bombay Chronicle (1), has been anxiously waiting for the fulfilment of 
; 30th Aug. the promise and the Government of India are 


taking advantage of the interval to steamroll through the Council a bill absol- 
ving all officials from the consequences of their own acts. The Government, 
thoroughly O’Dwyerised, while playing for time, are dexterous enough to 
- secure for the Punjab administration and for themselves a statute relieving 
them of the responsibilities of: official wrong-doing. We would not trust 
overselves to words in describing the attempt of Lord Chelmsford’s Govern- 
ment. ‘The object of the bill, the haste with which it is being introduced, the 
delay in the appointment of the Commission of Enquiry and, lastly, the hole - 
and-corner method preferred by Government in their tactics of silence, are 
proofs that the bureaucracy are disposed to shirk the responsibilities which, on 
considerations of courage and manly sincerity, they should unhesitatingly accept. 
With a clean conscience,—if they had it—the Government of India ought to 
have courted inquiry into official conduct and tried to exculpate themselves by 
fair means........... A Government which could pass the Rowlatt Act is capable 
of doing anything in the way of autocratic firmness and the Viceroy, who 
"a countenanced Sir Michael O'Dwyer and his policy, will mene be thinking. 
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of finishing his handiwork. But as a Moderate contemporary recently ) 
observed, to reason with the Government of India in’, their fury is like recit- 

ing the Sermon on the Mount before a mad elephant. The Punjab fury ig 
probably not yet spent........... Do the Government of India hope to wind 
up their liabilities with respect to the alleged outrages of their agents in the 
Punjab by a statute justifyiug violence? Martial law can be justified 
only on grounds of external invasion or internal rebellion. By a stroke of 
the pen Sir Michael O’ Dwyer established that the province which he was 
till the end of March praising for its loyalty was in a state of open rebellion. 
Whether there was open rebellion or not, will be one of the references of an 
honest and decent inquiry. The Government of India are in the meanwhile 
trying to carry the position further by an enactment annulling all the wrongs 
alleged to have been done under cover of that debatable proposition. Let us 
first know the realities of the situation in the Punjab and the truth of the open 
rebellion theory. Letus also know on whom and how far the responsibility of 
plunging the province in turmoil rests. Wild accusations have been made 
regarding the conspiracy of three days’ duration. If the leadars of that conspi- 
racy can be inveigled into jail by tribunals scrupulous neither about their facts 
nor their law, why cannot the Government first have their name cleared through 
an impartial commission before registering in the Imperial Council an enact- 
ment liberating themselves from all responsibility and establishing in advance 
a justification of their questioned conduct? While, through lapse of tima, 


material evidence is being destroyed, the Government want not to rescue 


the inquiry by prompt action, but to embody the claim of their own prudsnce 
and justice into a statute exonerating themselves. The gulf between Govern- 
ment and the people has been widening rapidly. ‘There can be no bridging of 
it till justice is done to the Punjab and British justice is shown to be constant 
and trustworthy. We have despaired of asking the Government of India to 
have some regard for public feelings in the country. The relentless manner 
in which they seek to place an Indemnity Bill before a Commission of Inquiry 
is nothing short of a cynical affront to the people of India. It will not be an 
action that is either honourable or wise.......... Wecan only warn Govern- 
ment that the path they follow is not the path of wisdom or statesmanship 
and that they are trying public patience beyond the limits of recovery. We 
hope against hope that wiser counsels will yet prevail.”’ 


*10. “Itis nearly three months since Mr. Montagu solemnly promised 
Mahrdtta (9), lst in the House of Commons to appoint a Commission 
hia . ; to enquire into the Punjab disturbances. The whole 
country is anxiously awaiting the appointment and 
the credulity of the simple-minded people of India is being strained to a 
breaking-point. We believe Mr. Montagu is honestly and seriously desirous 
of appointing such a commission but we are constrained to say that his 
method of procedure in the matter is not only seriously defective but is fatal 
to his scheme. His present efforts of constituting a commission after 
communicating with and consulting the Viceroy and the Government of 
India are sure to end in smoke and are also sure to land him in a tight 
corner from which it will go hard for him to extricate himself. We advisedly 
say that the institution of the Commission of Enquiry would be postponed to 
the farthest limit and every possible obstacle would be thrown: into the way 


by the Viceroy and the Government of India, because in a way it is the 


Viceroy and the Government of India aloug with the ex-satrap of Punjab, 

who would be on their trial. Who raised the first cry of open rebellion in 
India? Who was responsible for instituting the uncalled-for Martial Law 
Commissions? If the maintenance of order was the first and foremost duty 
of Government and if the ‘ prompt and hasty measures’ taken by Government 
were necessary at first, what was the necessity of issuing Martial Law 
Continuation Ordinances after calm and quiet was restored with retrospective 
effect? Sir Michael O’Dwyer is primarily responsible for the whole 
catastrophe in the Punjab and he has shown himself fully wanting in those 
graceful qualities of sympathy, imagination and humour which are the 
necessary adjuncts of a ruler and especially a ruler in India. He had the 
exact opposite of those virtues and it is due solely to his loss of balance of 
mind that so many lives were: lost in the Punjab. The Viceroy and. the 
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of Government and the country. If they cannot govern India without 


- 
ae eam 


vetliipant of India acquiesced in his acts and naturally stand on the same 
along with him. Under these circumstances if Mr. Montagu wants to 
nlt and communicate with the Government of India and then arrive at a 
on, be is engaged, it must be said, in the proverbial wild goose chase.” 


ii The Pioneer, which is likely to be in the know, announces that 
a the Government of India will introduce an indemni- 
Protest against the fying Billin connection with Martial Law in the 


proposed indemnifying Bill Punjéb and we are assured by the journal that such 


RN ag ee vay a a Bill is the usual accompaniment of the declaration 


Punjab. of- Martial Law. As usual, the Proneer advises 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Government to be firm and strong and not to yield 
27th Aug. to any criticisms., If Government intend to do any 


such thing, we trust they will defer all idea of 
doing so, till we have the opinion of the Privy Council and the Commission 
that is to be appointed. Already India has been tried sorely and the Gov- 
ernment of India would commit « capital blunder in further exacerbating 
responsible Indian opinion by adopting a course that would practically 
nullify any inquiry into the Punjab affairs. We can understand the anxiety 
of Government to protect their officials. But at the same time, they should 
also consider what they owe to the people, whose servants the officials are 
and whose interests must, in any event, be paramount. If any wanton 
wrong has been committed, it is the plain duty of Government to expose it 
and redress the grievance. To introduce an indemnifying Bill all of a 
sudden would be to block all inquiry. We hope better counsels will prevail 
and the projected idea of introducing any such measure will be given up.” 


*12. ‘Strange indeed is the policy of those who are responsible for the 
governance of India. Mr. Montagu, as Secretary 

Mahrdtia (9), 3lst Aug. oF ytate and as the virtual head of the Government 
of India solemnly promises an appointment of a Committee of Inquiry into 
the whole question of the Punjab disturbances and states in the House of 
Commons that he is in constant communication with the Government of 


India on the matter. We do not as yet know the result of these important 


communications, but the Pioneer informs that a Bill indemnifying all the acts 
of the authorities in Punjab is to be brought in the Supreme Legislative 
Council. If such a Bill is to be passed which, we are sure, will be passed 
through the sheer strength of official majority. why continue tantalising the 
people by specious promises of commissions of inquiry? If such a Bill is 
passed, the gulf that already divides the people and the government of the 
land will be more widened.” 


*13. ‘The Government of India intend, according to this official organ, 

= ae [the Pioneer| to introduce an Indemnifying Bill in 
oe (20), dist Aug., Gonnection with Martial Law in the Punjab and this 
2, harmless announcement is followed up with. the 
justification that such a Bill is the usual accompaniment of the declaration of 
Martial Law........... We sincerely hope the announcement is not well 
founded. Some of the leading members of the Supreme Council are not in 
India. Moreover appeals are pending before the Privy Council and a Com- 
mission is going to be appointed to inquire into the affairs of the Punjab. [If 
an Indemnity bill is to be rushed through the Council before the appeals are 
disposed of or the Royal Commission complete their inquiry and draw up their 
report, the appeals to the Privy Council and the labours of the Commission 
will be altogether futile. Already the whole country bas been stirred to its 
very depths by what has happened in the Punjab and the introduction of any 
such Bill in the Indian Legislative Council is certain to evoke a loud out- 
burst of indignation and dissatisfaction which will once more ring throughout 
the land. We hope one more grave blunder will not be added to those which 
have already been committed and the country not convulsed by an agitation 
which is certain to follow the introduction of any such self-condemnatory 
measure in the Indian Legislative Council. Lord Chelmsford and his col- 
leagues are not likely to listen to any such warning, however well-meant, but 
we must do our duty and raise our warning voice in time in the best interests 
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Rowlatt and Indemnifying Bills or adopting the measures that jwere resorted 
to in the Punjab, they should have the courage and sense of honour fo ‘resign 
and make room for more competent and sympathetic men in their own inter- 
ests as well as those of the Indian people.” 


14. “We are glad to welcome Mr. Kalinath Roy back to freedom and to 
continued service of the Motherland. In the chaos 
Welcome to Mr. Kali-° of Martial Law justice, Mr. Roy was refused the 
nath Roy, editor of the decencies of a fair British trial and convicted of an 
wg | on his release offence of which he was, in the opinion of his country- 
Benbep Chronicle (1), ™men, absolutely innocent. Mr. Hardley Norton who 
28th Aug. was briefed to defend Mr. Roy was refused permis- 
sion to appear in his behalf. ‘To the scathing expo- 
sure of the mockery of a trial by Mr. Norton there has been no answer except the 
conveniently brief note of Sir William Marris that when necessity for it had 
ceased, counsel was free to appear in thecourt. On the facts of the case, Mr. Roy 
was wrongly convicted; the question of the legality of the conviction is now 
before the Privy Council. All India was burning with sympathy for him, 
because by a lapse of sane statesmanshbip, it almost appeared that the path of 
constitutional service lay through the jail. That a man of the sobriety and 
restraint of Mr. Roy was visited with pains and penalties due to criminals 
shows the measure of ruthlessness with which the tribunals of the Punjab 
did their task. His experiences of hard labour (later softened into bookbind- 
ing) are now over. Though broken in health and saddened by the conscious- 
ness of innocent suffering, we hope he will resume his interrupted career and 
add to the credit of his services to the motherland.” 


15. ‘“‘We welcome the release of Babu Kali Nath Roy. We.do nof 
know what the Privy Council will have to Say on 

—— India (16), 30th the case. The court of Indian public opinion has 
46: pronounced upon the case in no uncertain terms. 
Mr. Roy was unknown to India. He was content to serve his country silently 
as @ journalist. He has leapt to fame through his sufferings. We hope to 
see Mr. Roy installed in the editorial chair again and fearlessly voice and 
mould public opinion. He will now do so with the knowledge that his 
countrymen will not allow injustice to go unredressed.’’ 


*16. ‘‘ We heartily welcome back amongst us Mr. Kali Nath Roy who. 

is released from Lahore Central Jail on 27th, this 

Mahrdtta (9), 3lst Aug. week. Mr. Roy unjustly suffered while discharging 
his duty as a journalist in a difficult situation and 

under exceptional circumstances. The bureaucratic regime in the Punjab could 
not have brooked the exposure of their misdeeds and Mr. Roy had to undergo 
imprisonment for three months in his shattered health only to appease the 
bureaucratic wrath. Unless the present system of administration, under 
which alone it is possible to send honest journalists to jail for speaking the 
truth, is changed, such cases are bound to repeat. We again accord a hearty 
welcome to Mr. Roy and hope that he will regain his health soon.’ 


17. “We extend fraternal greetings to Babu Kali Nath Roy and 
ne welcome him back to the ranks of Indian journalism 
28th Aug ’ of which he was one of the finest and noblest 
: ornaments, but from which he was torn away three 

months ago by a fate which was as cruel as it was perverse. He has suffered 
unjustly and suffered grievously, but he has not suffered in vain. His 
sufferings as much as his writings have enriched his country, quickened the 
pulse of our people, and made our hearts beat even more passionately than 
ever for that freedom which alone will save us from future O’Dwyers.” 


"18. “In view of the strong prima ‘facie case against the O’Dwyer 
Comments on the ap- dispensation, we can but wonder at and regret the 
pointment of Sir M. delay in sending out the Commission of Enquiry 
O’Dwyer on the Esher promised by the Secretary of State. This is made 
Committee. _ all the more invidious by the fact that a Commission 
Indian Social Reformer has been already constituted and announced to 
, Ree PM Mahrdtta enquire into the defects of army organization in the 
{9), sist Aug. initial stages of the Afghan war which came: some 


Wh: t is still worse, the first name in this Commission, next after the Chair- 
man, Lord Esher, is no other than Sir Michael O’Dwyer! Mr. Montagu 
is no.doubt, actuated by excellent intentions, and, perhaps, this way of 
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| After and, to some extént, in consequence of the situation created by 
ssing of the Rowlatt Act in the teeth of a solid non-official opposition. 


propitiating an extreme section of the Anglo-Indian Press, may be of some 
help, negatively if not positively, with reference to the reform scheme, but 
the feeling in the country, and especially in the Punjab, may be better 
imagined than described: We would yet urge on Mr. Montagu the extreme 
desirability of finding some other avenue of usefulness for Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, if he feels that the late Lieutenant Governor cannot be left to enjoy 
the repose to which his long service in India \has fully entitled him. It is not 
in Indian nature to nurse a grudge against persons who failed to live up to an 
ideal but it is not human nature to welcome those who have so far fallen from 
the ideal of a good administrator. India merely wants to be allowed to forget 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer. Cannot Mr. Montagu do her this small favour?” 
[The Mahrdtta writes :—The methods of recruiting adopted by Sir Michael 
during the war were open to grave objections which itself must disqualify him 
from working on the Committee. But further, none can comprehend the 
necessity of appointing a person whose misdeeds are to be examined by a 
committee of enquiry and whose trial is demanded for mal-administration. 
If the Government desire to have their views and selections respected, why 
should not the views and prejudices of the people be respected by the 
Government? Sir Michael’s appointment is most objectionable and should 
be cancelled as early as possible. | , 


19. Sir Michael O’Dwyer who plunged the Punjab in deep mouning is again 
to visit the land of his exploits. Sir Michael is said 
Lokasangraha (111), to bea favourite of Lord Chelmsford but it is not 
25th Aug. difficult to guess where he would have been now if he 
had treated an English county or a part of any of 
the Colonies in the same way as he did the Punjab. Bui then the Indians are 
beasts. Anyone can, after harassing them, walk again amongst them with 
his head erect. Itis three months since the kind Mr. Montagu announced 
his intention of appointing a committee to inguize into the situation in the 
Punjab. But before that committee could come into being Sir Michael 
is appointed on another Committee! When people are afraid to give 
evidence against an ordinary policeman it is futile to expect them to 
say anything against a ruler who happens to be back again in the 
country. 


*20. “A special cable to the Kesari from Mr. Kelkar, London, says:— 
‘The Annual Conference of the National Socialist 

Comments on the reso- Party, held at Northampton, August 17th, passed a 
lution of the National yegolution on Mr. Hyndman’s motion, asking for the 


, eager ig - a 3 emancipation of India from British dominatioc at 


from British domination, 2" early date in a manner to be peacefully arranged 

Mahrdtta (9), 31st Aug. between the representatives of the overwhelming 
| : majority of Indians and the people of the United 
Kingdom.’ Already India owes a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Hyndman for 
his fearless advocacy of India’s cause in Hngland and elsewhere, and the 
passing of the above resolution by ihe British National Socialist Party will 
go a long way in securing a victory to the cause of justice and freedom for 
which Mr. Hyndman is carrying on a life-long fight. The passing of the 
above resolution clearly indicates the trend of thoughtful British National 
Democrats. True to their principles of justice and freedom they put aside all 


-shibboleths and high-sounding phrases of the British Imperialists and straight- 


way passed the above resolution. ‘The waves of democracy, freedom, equality 


 gite surging over the world and it is a matter of common knowledge that. 


although the British National Socialist Party is not the governing party, yet 
its principles dominate the present-day politics of England. The resolution 


aig an importance all its own and surely it augurs well for the future of. 
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21. Sympathy for Indians was overflowing when the war was on and 

no difference was. said to exist befween Huropaans 

Policy of Government and Indians. The Gurkhas, the Sikhs and the 
towards Indians has Marathas were far more dear to the English and the 
undergone @ change for Frenoh than the white Germans. British statesmen 


= oe naa the close and high officials in India bestowed lavish praise 


Rdjakdran (117), 24th Upon Indians. HKven the attitude of the whites in 
Aug. South Africa and Fiji had undergone a change. 
The declaration of August 1917 was made at a 
critical juncture in the war. But now the whites in some parts of the 
Empire have begun to forget the lesson taught them by the war. Indeed 
nations as well as people have short memories. The authorities in Fiji gave 
a distinct undertaking to Lord Hardinge that the system of indentured labour 
would be abolished and, after some correspondence, His Lordship announced 
to the people of India that “‘ what had been promised would be performed to 
the letter”. But Lord Hardinge is gone. Whois here now to remind tha 
colonists in Fiji of their promiss? Lord Chelmsford’s sympathy for the 
people is shown by the recent actions o: the Government of India. Instead 
of rewarding Indians for their services in the war he forced the Rowlatt Law 
upon them in spite of the unanimous opposition of non-official members and 
as soon aS some agitation took place against the measure he declared 
Martial Law in the Punjab. Although he affixed his signature to the Reforms 
Report he adopted the most illiberal attitude in the Government of India 
despatch submitted to Parliament. Our rulers will do well to remember that 
it is unwise to follow a different policy so soon after the war. 


22. ‘‘ We are glad to note that the Government of Bombay have at 
last decided to extend the duration of the Bombay 
Comments on the Rent Acts fora period of two years after, as the 
extension of the Bombay Press Note says, ‘the date of the termination of 
ae Acts. . the present (stc) war as determined by clause (1) of 
ombay Chronicle (1), ! ; 
Q5th Aug. section 2 of the Termination of the Present War 
(Definition) Act, 1919.’ The date is not yet deter- 
mind. Nonetheless, the decision of the Government will be widely and 
intensely welcomed by the vast bulk of the harassed, hopeless and ‘ homeless ’ 
population of this dreadful City. ‘There is,as we cannot too often emphasise, 
no more crying problem, so far as Bombay and other.important towns are 
concerned, than that of providing the majority of their population with 
‘homes’ fit for civilised beings to live in. The extension of the Rent Acts is 
at best a negative though essential preliminary step towards the solutioa of 
this problem.” 


23. The Hindusthin welcomes the Bombay Government’s decision to 
) extend the duration of the Rent Acts and thanks 
Hindusthdn (24), 23rd them on behalf of the ‘ homeless’ people of this city 
ef Keaggy ayirens for giving them this timely relief. It, however, 
(02), Bee “"- urges the pressing need of successfully tackling the 
e-Islam (59), 25th Aug. oe 
housing problem as the present measures can but 
inadequalely and temporarily remedy the grievance. [The Bombay Samdchdr 
cougratulates the Government of His Excelleucy Sir George Lloyd on their 
showing practical sympathy towards the helpless tenants of Bombay but 
hopes that despite this extension His Excellency the Governor will not fail 
to do everything in his power to give permanent relief in the matiter as sooa as 
possible. The Akbhar-e-Isldm too fully approves of the decision and observes 
that His Excellency the Governor has shown much wisdom and foresight in 
taking this most desirable step betimes.| 


*24. “So far as we are ignorant of the exact intentions of the Govern-. 


ment, it is not possible to make definite suggestions 
What should Govern- for a solution of the housing problem. For instance, 
_— BB, Bayport: we do not know whether the Government has really 
Hs bl ommbay Hous changed its usual policy of drift. Is it the desire of 
problem. 
Kaiser-i-Hind (27), the Government to make New Bombay a ‘ Garden 
31st Aug., Eng. cols. City, © or to let it grow up like the beastly slummy old 
city of Bombay—a disgrace to the civic administra- 
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into India must be 


| ‘a Bombay ? If it is really determined on the policy of founding a new 
arden City,’ is it going to stop, the one-eyed Improvement Trust from 
- @arrying out its absurd policy of unorganised efforts of taking up bits of land 
here and there, and creating new slums, without a well-considered design? 
Innumerable Commissions and Committees for Bombay’s Improvement have 
considered this question and sent in reports which have become out of date 
and useless for the present needs of the City. The only sensible procedure 
‘would be to appoint a committee of 3 to 5 Engineering Experts with an 
American adviser to produce say within 3 months a definite plan’of develop- 
ment for New Bombay and to sanction the plan as early as possible. In the 
absence of any such co-ordinate effort, the problem of housing will get worse 
and worse and posterity will have to pay for the folly of delay......:.... Mr. 
Mirams has shown in the volume on designs for tenements, that the cost 
per tenement according to current ratesis nearly double that of pre-war 
rates. We should like to know whether this is a reasonable rise in the 
cost of materials, or is it sheer profiteering on the part of the suppliers of 
building materials. Profiteering has been dealt with drastically by France 
and England, and there is no reason why our profiteers should not be dealt 
‘with equally drastically. If the Government sets up a Control Board for 
land, building materials and transport for New Bombay, it will show itself 
the real evardian of public interests, and the best Government that has ever 
ruled Bombay....-...... We should request the Government of His Excellency 
Sir George Lloyd to make a clear statement of the present needs of the 
‘community, its plan of founding New Bombay, the extent to which it desires 
the co-operation of the public, and whether it intends to bring in legislation 
for the control of land and building materials and transport, for such a policy 
of trust in the public is the only policy worthy Po the present sympathetic and 
liberal Government. 


25. ‘‘Only a few days ago, the Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chaimber of 
_ . Commerce vigorously protested against the further 
_ Comments on the rise yijse in the exchange value of the rupee which will 
—_ a poy 99,q favour importers of foreign goods and English manu- 
nag wes (10), “2n@ ‘facturers like Lancashire merchants and place the 
Indian export trade at a great disadvantage. On the 
other hand, the British manufacturers are very jubilant as they can more 
“easily dump their goods in Indian markets. Mr. Lloyd George, in his recent 
speech, declared that British markets must be protected against dumping. 
How much more does India require such protection? Reuter wires that on 
account of the rise in exchange ‘ Lancashire in particular will benefit by the 
increased value’. ‘This is another instance of subordinating India’s interests 
to those of the British manufacturers.” 


26. “ The legitimate gold needs of. India were not satisfied during the 
period of the war, Government having placed an 

The “embargo on the embargo upon and controlled the imports of the 
import of gold and silver jyecious metals. The net private imports of gold 
‘eel during the war period, 1914-19, were valued at only 
- Bombay Chronicle (1), 39 crores of rupees as compared with 144 crores in 
25th Aug. the preceding five years. ‘The net private imports 
; of silver also were much smaller, and it is no wonder 
if the exchange rose high. The American and British Governments removed 
their control of the precious metals long ago. Gold is being freely exported 
‘from America and South African gold is being allowed to be sold in the open 
‘market, at prices higher than those fixed by the Bank of England. And 
India can easily import the precious metals in payment of her exports. It is 


* ‘anomalous, under these circumstances, that the Indian Government’s control 


‘over gold and silver should continue and that they should not seriously 
‘consider the popular demand for its removal. Government have, however, 
. just come to appreciate the necessity, if not the justice, of allowing India 
“to have the gold she wants; and they propose to make gold available by selling 


‘it toe the. public. Gold bullion to the extent. of 3,25,000 tolas is being 
__Linimediately offered and tenders for the. purchase are being invited. We 
nee — at the same time that gold from the Mysore mines will be allowed 
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to be sold in the open market iu London like gold from South Africa. It is 
certainly amazing that gold produced in India should have to fravel all 
the way to London for being sold when there is such a keen demand 
for the yellow metal in the country itself. But this is one of the curiosities 
and ironies of the Indian currency system. The Indian people will not 
be satisfied with anything short of the removal of the embargo on gold 
and silver, however thankful they may be for the time being for small mercies. 
It is something that Government are releasing gold for the partial satis- 
faction of a perfectly legitimate public want; but this is a mere palliative. 
What is required is a radical cure of the currency ills from which the 
country is suffering.’’ 


27. Government should have removed all restrictions on the import 
of gold into India, but they have instead begun to 
Kesari (109), 26th Aug. tradein gold. Atleast for three months to come, 
the restrictions will not be removed and Govern- 
ment will sell gold of the value of four or five crores and make a profit of 
25 per cent. Are not Government chargeable with profiteering? If Govern- 
ment cannot afford to mint silver coins they should mint gold coins and 
limit transactions in silver coins to Rs. 100, and then silver will not be much 
in demand and its price will be lowered. What Government propose to do 
is not just. The gold Government want to sell will not satisfy India’s hunger. 
The balance of trade in favour of India is 40 to 50 crores and India has 
a right to demand it in silver or gold. No one will commend Government 
for continuing war restrictions in trade in precious metals and for trading 
themselves in them. Restrictions on the import of gold and silver are to be 
everyway condemned and they should be removed. 


28. The Praja Mitra and Parsi refers to the decision of Government 
— . to part with gold held by them and remarks :— 
Praja Mitra and Pdrst Gan these rates be considered as reasonable? If 
(31), 25th Aug. 

we want to change a sovereign Government will 
give us Rs. 11-3, but they ask for Rs. 15 for an equal amount of gold! The 
people asked for permission to import gold at market rates without any 
restrictions, but Government have continued the restrictions and have decided — 
to sell gold held by them and to make a profit of Rs. 3-13 on every sovereign. 
It is to be regretted that the Empire does not see eye to eye with India in 
the matter of currency. The only way to deal justly with India is to have 
@ common currency throughout the Empire. 


29. Commenting upon an order issued by the Principal of the Elphinstone 
Comments on anorder C0llege, Bombay, prohibiting students from attend- 
prohibiting students of 1g any public meetings without his previous per- 
the Elphinstone College, mission, the Hindusthdn writes :—Has the Principal 
Bombay, from attending obtained sanction of the Bombay Government before 
all public meetings. issuing such an order? What is his reason for 
Hindusthdn (24), 27th pyohibiting students from attending non-political 
one. ae Prakash (44), meetings? It is a different matter if they are pro- 
. a8: hibited from attenting political meetings, but it does 
not behove education to keep them in a condition of slavery by entirely 
debarriog them from all sorts of public activities. We hope our sympathetic 
Governor will immediately order the cancellation of the order. |The Indu 
Prakdsh also adversely criticises the order.| 


3U. We are very much grieved to say that for several years past 
untoward events have happened in various parts 

Apprehension of dis- of India on the Bakr-Id day. At these places the 
a on the ensuing Hindus have shown themselves ready to obstruct 
a ee 0 (74) the Muhammadans in the performance of the 
29th Aug. y ’ sacrificial rites enjoined upon them by their religion. 
; The incidents at Arrah, Shahabad and Katarpur 
show the persecution to which the Mubhammadans are subjected. But it is 
to be regretted that our so-called leaders have not raised any protest or taken 
steps to avoid the repetition of these scenes. Last year the authorities in 


‘Behar took steps to avoid friction: between Hindus and Muhammadans on 
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th ‘ Bakr-Id day, but we hove not heard of any precautionary measures 


ig takeh this year. We hope Government will take steps to see that 
‘Mthammadans do not suffer any hardships and are sllowed freedom to 
orn théir religious rites on the ensuing Bakr-Id. But they should be prompt 
in'any steps they might take. ‘Troops in sufficiently large numbers should ' 
be kept ready at places where disturbances have taken place in the past or 
are likely to occur owing to the smaller proportion of Muhammadan residents. 
We strongly urge the Hindu and Mubammadan leaders to arrive at an 
tnderstanding before the date of the festival so as to give no trouble 
to Government. 


31. In view of the announcement made by the British Board of Trade 
regarding the introduction of legislation for the 

Appeal to the Indian protection of British manufactures against foreign 
aire to —- “dumping ”’, the Praja Mitra and Parsi strongly 
against icceign dumping. urges the Government of India to adopt « similar 
Praja Mitra and Pdrsi Measure for protecting Indian manufactures and 
(31), d8th Aug. observes that, taking into consideration the recent 
abnornal rise in the exchange and the consequent 

advantage to foreign exporters, protection of this kind is the most pressing 
need of Indian industry and commerce. The paper thinks it suicidal 
to the interests of India to allow unrestricted ingress to the goods of 
foreign countries into the Indian market and it bitterly deplores that this kind 
of economic policy has been maintained by the Indian Government up to 
now. Ifthe Government of India, it adds, would show the courage of 
imitating the Government of His Majesty in this respect, they would -be able 
to secure a substantial addition to their present revenue in the near future 
and would at the same time confer a boon on India by affording it the 


necessary protection. 


82. The Indu Prakdsh learns that certain Indian Christians and 
Muhammadans of Khdandapur (Belgaum) are en- 

Protest against the qdeavouring to open a new slaughter-house there for 
Somes ew  . slaughtering cattle. Tnis will needlessly wound the 
gaum). P religious feelings of the Hindus, says the paper, as a 
Indu Prakdsh (44), fresh supply of beef is always available at Khanapur 
97th Aug. from Belgaum and ofher adjacent places. The 
paper urges Goverrment to make inquiries from local 


officials and to disallow the proposal if it is seriously entertained. 


88. -Commenting on the evidence of Sir James Stephen before the Joint 

- Committee, the New Times remerks:—“ It is unfair 

Comments on the evi- to magnify caste differences in India when as the 
ence of Sir James Stephen rosnit of a variety of influences they are disappear- 


Lara tig BE ag Ph sae ing. Moreover, Indians in Coungils and those 


New Times (10), v6th holding high appointments are, it is well-known, free 
Aug. from: caste-bias. Not even Anglo-Indians would 
charge the present day administrators of Indian 
States with caste prejudices. Why then should those differences be made so 
much of in British India? The truth is, 81 per cent of the appointments above 
Rs. 500 and 90 per cent of the appointments above Rs. 800 a month are 
held by Europeans in British India; the army is almost their close preserve ; 
the trade of the country is in their hands : - and sume excuse must be found to 
tell the sons of the soil of their incapacity to enter into their own inheri- 
tance!.......... Believing as we do in ths cause of religious and social reform, 
we have not the least desire to gloss over the difficulties of caste and religion 
in India, particularly those which exist among the lower ranks of our 
countrymen. But it is unfair to exaggerate the evils; and the motive is 
not generous which refers to them not witha view to remove them but with 
an eye to perpetuate the existing privileges and monopolies of the Huropean 


; community inthis country. Surely, Englishmen in India and pensioners 


Jiving on the revenues of India should be the last to bring in the difficulty 


: _ ‘of th caste question to damn the case for the Indian; do they not them- 


» aelve’ form a white governing caste in India, having ‘their own exclusive 
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methods of life and their own exclusive clubs from which even the tallest 
Indian, no matter if he be a ruling Indian Prince, is excluded on account 
of the colour of his skin? There. have been civilians, indeed, who far from 
composing caste differences have inflamed caste prejudices.......... Again, 
is it not true that both the Government of Madras and the Government of 
India have advocated communal representation ?-~ And is that the way to 
compose caste discords in this country ?”’ 


34. 


Need of Parlament 


“Tt is the daily deepening conviction of the various deputations 
now in England that public opinion in this country 
cannot be conciliated until the Punjab grievances 


assing a Bill of Rights 
Indians as proposed by 
the Congress. 

New Times (10), 27th 


Aug. 


are removed, that justice should be done forthwith 


to the Punjab, and that any repetition of arbitrary 


use of bureaucratic power should be made impossible 
in future by securing recognition for the Bill of 


Rights as proposed by the Congress. Such a measure 
will come as a great relief to the people all over India, specially to those who 
live in a sub-province like Sind. The activities of the C. I. D. will then be © 
curtailed; no man could then be deported from the Province on the false 
reports of the ©. I. D.; there will ba aa open and honourable trial 
before the personal rights of any man are touched; the Damocles’ sword 
hanging over the head of every Sindhi Jouraalist will be removed, and 
public life will be more open, houest and patriotic.......... We exhort our 
countrymen to concentrate their attention on this question of the Declaration 
of Rights; such a Declaration as we have repeatedly urged; is infinitely more 


important than any reform scheme.” 


30. 


Comments on Mr. 
Montagu’s statement in 


Parliament about the 
working of the Indian 
Press Act. 


New Times (10), 22nd 
Aug. 


‘Mr, Montagu is very clever in drawing fine distinctions. He 


emphatically denied that all newspapers owned and 
edited by Nationalists in India had their securities 
forfeited or increased, or had been ordered to furnish 
securities or been otherwise proceeded against. But 
what are the facts? Consider the case of the Daily 
Press. Hxcept the Bengali and the Leader, all 
Nationalist papers have been dealt with under the 


FYOGs AGt.....0051 . Where in India, is a single 
Nationalist paper of repute which has not been dealt with under the Press Act 
or the Defence of India Act? There may be a few unknown papers from which 
security has not been demanded on account of their obscurity. But that does 
not warrant the statement of Mr. Montagu which conveys the impression that 
the gentle Press Act has been gently at work. It may sound very well to say 
that Nationalist papers have been proceeded against for offending the Press 
Act ; as a matter of fact, the use or abuse of the Press Act depends entirely 
upon the sweet will of the Executive.”’ 


36. 


Alleged misuse of the 
Press Act-by Magistrates. 

Servant of India (11) 
8th Aug. 


“There appears to be no limit to the ways in which District Magis- 
trates misuse the Press Act. Some time ago, the 
District Magistrate of Hyderabad (Sind) held back 
the security amount of the Hindvdst Press, alth- 
ough Mr. Jethmal Parsram, who had ceased to be 
its keeper applied for its return under section 24 of 
the Press Act, and the amount was only returned when the Government of 
Bombay intervened. ‘I'wo instances have recently occurred which disclose 
even a more flagrant violation of the provisions of the Press Act on the part 
of some Magistrates. Under the proviso to séction 8 (1) of the Press Act, 
‘If the person registered under the said Act as printer of the newspaper is 
also registered as the keeper of the press where the newspaper is printed, the 
publisher shall not be required to deposit security so long as such registration 
isin foree. This makes it quite clear that where the keeper of a press is 
also the printer Of a newspaper, the publisher is exempt from security. And 
yet, as our readers know, unmindful of this clear direction of the law, the 


‘Chief Presidency Magistrate of Bombay called upon the publisher of Young 


India to deposit a security of Rs. 1,000 although its printer was also the 


keeper of the press where it was priuted and had as keéper already deposited 
H 193—4 con 
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eeéurity of Rs. 1,000. Had it not perhaps been for the disclosure of this. 
et during the proceedings, the publisher of Young India might have illegally 
‘asked to pay an additional security. We have now learnt of another 
Similar case—again from Hyderabad (Sind). The publisher of the Alamin, a 
>. + ‘weekly vernacular paper, in which the Honourable Mr. Bhurgri is interested, 
el while making a declaration, was asked to deposit Rs. 2,000 as security, 
- ~~... * githough the printer of the paper, as keeper of the Bharatvasi press where the 
Alamin was to be printed, was made to pay a security of Rs. 2,000 only a few 
weeks ‘previously. The result is that the Alamin has not yet come out.” 
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37. The Arya Prakdsh which has changed its place of printing from 

- Baroda to Surat writes :—We cannot but express our 

Change of its place of heartfelt gratitude to the lst class City Magistrate 

, printing by the Arya of Surat for his just attitude towards the Arya Pra- 


a | Prakash. ) . | , 
a Ata. Piakdeha G%). kdsha. The Chief Presidency Magistrate of Bombay 


94th A had on a former occasion exempted this paper from 
a "6: giving security in consequence of its being a religious 
B ‘paper and we are gratified to say that the City Magistrate of Surat too has 


q come to a similar decision. Nobody will fail to feel that the sword of the 
Be. Press Act is excessively harsh and uncertain and cuts in more directions 
: than one. In our humble opinion the monthlies and weeklies which generally 
deal with innocent subjects of social, religious and literary interest should be 
treated with more leniency and straightforwardness. 


88. ‘“ We urderstand that the Government of Sir George Lloyd has. 
removed the ban placed upon the Larkana Gazette 
Alleged removal of the by the Government of Bombay and an intimation to 
ban on the Larkana that effect has been sent to the editor of the paper. 
— Wie “GG ogth rhe order of ban, as our readers are aware, was 
Peace mae UN. entirely uncalled for and unjust, and operating as it 
did against the entire independent Indian Press in 
. the Province, it created suspicion and indignation in the public mind. The 
independent press tells you that if there is an official view to a question there 
is also the popular view ; but the official mind in Sind apparently thinks that 
because the popular view is unpalatable, it must be suppressed! The removal 
of the ban from the Gazette is only a matter of tastice to that paper.” 


*39. The Jdm-e-Jamshed strongly protests against the differential 
treatment meted out to Indian settlers in South 


qi , Dieahilitiee of Tisdiens Africa and writes:—It is impossible that Indians 


sn Ganth A fring can now put up with the injustice and oppression 
% Jdém-e-Jamshed (26), heaped upon them, and so they: have once more taken 
17th Aug. the Satyagraha vow for resorting to civil resis- 


: tance. As their protests in this respect have received 
no consideration whatever from the authorities concerned and as their legiti- 
mate rights are being snatched away from them with high-handedness, their 
present struggle can in no sense be considered as premature. The success 
of their struggle, however, has mainly to depend on the help and the sympathy 
they will receive from the Government and the people of India. The Govern- 
ment of India have indeed taken up this question, but no satisfactory settle- 
ment has been as yet arrived at. If, however, the united voice of the Indian 
public will agitate in the matter and thereby strengthen the hands of the 
Indian Government, the latter can be in a position to press the Government 
of His Majesty for the appointment of an Imperial Commission to inquire into 
this question. We hope the Government of Lord Chelmsford will make a 
statement regarding this question in the forthcoming session of the Imperial 
Legislative Council for the information of the public. 


Pa. | 40. “The recent movement to make invidious Siootions between 
hic | any - Indian and British recruits for the I. M.S. isa 
Me. peers Se glaring contradiction of the equality of all members 
Rena and British recruits for of public services contained in the anouncement 
the I. M. S. 7 just, two years ago, on August 20th, 1917.......... 
_-ddm-e-Jamshed — (26), The Bembay and*Poona practitioners have protested 
28th Aug, Eng. cols. against the contemplated inequity. Indian opinion 
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is without exception with them. And not Indian alone. Thoughtful English- 
men are not blind to this provoking differentiation. We suggést a remedy, 
which is retaliation.......... We propose that-no Indian medical man and 
no Indian institution or library subscribe to the British Medical Journal....... 
Bycott and strike are the last resort. They ara not to be used lightly. But 
self-preservation enjoins their most reluctant employment. To taboo the 
British Medical Journal immediately, to ‘refuse’ postal acceptance of all 
copies received in India and Burma and to transmit a resolution embodying 
our serious protest at a meeting presided over by Dr. Masina or Sir Bhal- 
chandra will tell in England.” 


41. The Lokasangraha refers to the recent order of the Government of 
India sanctioning an increase of 50 per cent. in the 
Government should _ pension allowance admissible to Mutiny veterans aud 
increase the pensions of expresses its dissatisfaction with the order in that 16 
2 acne 1 is made applicable to Europeans only. It draws the 
okasangrana (111), attention of the Government of India to the plight 

30th Aug. : ' 
of retired Indians drawing small pensions and says 

that their case merits equal consideration at their hands. 


42. The Lokasangraha while giving details of the proceedings of a 
recent meeting of the Poona Abkari Committee 

Comments on the pro- remarks that although two separate committees, one 
ceedings of a recent meet- gach for the cantonment and the city, were appointed 


lian lama Abkar1 under the orders of Government, the Collector, Mr. 


Hudson, wrongly held a joint meeting of the two 
“wae Gl). committees to the detriment of the interests of the city 

as the amalgamation had the effect of considerably 
increasing the number of official members. The paper, however, expresses 
its satisfaction with the attitude of Mr. Hudson and particularly that of Mr. 
Boyd, the Superintendent of Police, in dealing with the various questions 
that came up for discussion. ‘The paper welcomes the decision of the com- 
mittee to close liquor shops on Sundays but says that this, as well as the 
other decisions of the committee, should have been given effect to at once 
instead of waiting for a year and a half more until the expiry of the period of 
the present contracts. 


43. Commenting-upon the Poona District Magistrate’s circular about 
this year’s Ganpati festival, the Kesarz writes :— 
Comments on the new There are not many needless restrictions as usual in 
Ganpati festival rules the circular and prohibited things not to be per- 
a fi, i = : District formed without police sanction have been altogether 
esate 109), 26th Aug minimised. ‘There is a considerable and desirable 
' change observable in the present pclicy and we ara 
thankful for the sympathetic attitude. In other districts also the same policy 
is in evidence; we surmise that a desirable changes has taken place in the 
minds of not only lower but higher officials and if this be true, we congratulate 
Government on it. Really speaking, there was nothing suspicious or objec- 
tionable in this religious festival. But during the Sydenham regime, the 
view of Government was contaminated and all things appeared to them in a 
perverted light and needless precautions were taken. The holy Ganpati 
festival has emerged safe and sound from the severe test enforced during those 
evil times and now the Government officials have admitted the purity of the 
movement publicly. Those who were doubtful about taking part in the 
festival thinking it to be obnoxious to Government may now safely do so 
without any objection. 


44. “ The habit of secrecy grows on the Government of India. The 
report on the prevalence of tuberculosis by Dr. 

Appeal to Government [ankester, who has been carrying on investigations 
bo to Bat aan into the subject for several years past, is not to be 
on tuberculosis in India, PUblished. What great danger to the State will 
Indian Social Reformer ®u8ue by the publication of the report, we are una- 
(8), 31st Aug. ble to imagine.’ He has been asked to bring out 


a popular hand-book containing the results of his 
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vept ‘as wodified ‘by the vide of the local Governments and 
Ae iidtrattona ’. What authority ‘have those Governments and 

- Administrations to modify the result of a scientific investigation? Why 
 ghould not the Indian public have the benefit of a first-hand kno wledge 
of Dr. Lankester’s conclusions, without their undergoing a process of previous. 
peptonising by the Secretariate in different parts of the country? We are 
of opinion that the decision of the Government of India not to publish 
Dr. Lankester’s report cannot be supported, and that it implies an unmerited 
slur on a scientist who has devoted himself with rare sympathy and insight 
“4 9 study of this important problem affecting the health of the people of 

ia.’ 


45. “If M. Venizelos’s scheme for Thrace is accepted—France, England 
and Italy are favourable to it—and if Constantinople 
Commentson the recent be internationalised, the fate of Turkey will indeed 
report about the dis- pb» sealed. But will the arrangement be fair to 
—— of geen q Lurkey? Will it be just to turn Turkey out of 
Ade mnee OY), Europe into Asia Minor? [If self-determination has 

any meaning, we fail to see why Turkey should be 
made to leave Thrace and Constantinople which have a predominantly Turkish 
population. Even in Asia, Turkey is not allowed to have undisturbed sway. 
Armenia, Palestine, Arabia and Mesopotamia are dismembered and made 
separate entities. ‘The present solution of the powers will only irriate Muslim 
sentiment throughout the world.”’ 


46. ‘‘Reuter’s telegram giving the. decision of the Supreme Council 
regarding the partition of Turkey is ominously 
a India (16), 27th eniomatic in places, and in so far as it is clear, is 
b° alarming.......... The whole affair seems from top 
to bottom a piece of diabolical gerrymandering and will send a thrill of alarm 
and indignation in the Muhammadan world. Mr. Wilson’s attitude is not 
. known, but how can one think of him as honestly approving of schemes which 
are the brood of avarice and hatred, after having declared to the world that 
‘the Turkish portion of the present Ottoman Empire should be assured a 
secure sovereignty’? The news, coming as it does as an index of the temper 
of the final settlement of the Turkish question, must fill the minds not oaly of 
the Muhammadans but ofthe Hindus withthe greatest alarm and misgivings, for, 
as was said in the London Moslems’ memorial to the Prime Minister, it is 
‘one of the lessons of contemporaneous history that the threatened dismember- 
ment of Turkey is denounced as much by the Hindus of India as by the 
Musalmans’. Will the Government of India as the custodians of the interests 
of millions of their Muhammadan subjects intervene and help towards an 
amicable settlement? ’”’ 


47. “Tt is our duty to protest against the supreme folly of the Supreme 
Council’s decision to internationalise Constantinople 
Pape of India (11), and cede Thrace to Greece, Turkey’s and Islaw’s here- 
5: ditary foe—a decision taken in the teeth of the opposi- 
tion of the whole Moslem world and flying in the face of the warning sounded 
by such well-informed students of international affairs as Sir Iheodore Mori- 
son and against the earnest advice of such sincere friends of the British 
Empire as His Highness the Aga Khan. If the Turks are driven out of 
Kurope ‘bag and baggage’, the ghost of Gladstone may feel happy, but 
Moslems all the world over—including the British Empire which has been 
called the greatest Muhammadan Power—will pause and ask, ‘Are the British 
really the friends of Islam’ ?—and who shall blame them ? It may be replied 
that the British Government are not responsible for this far-reaching decision, 
but that it was arrived at by their Allies. In that case, the phenomenal loyalty 
of the Indian Muhammadans during the last five years of storm and stress 
entitles them to know exactly what steps British statesmen took in order to 
avert the greatest catastrophe that has yet befallen Islam. Nothing less than 
_ @ definite assurance that they did all they could to avert it, cau satisfy Indian 
Muhammadan opinion at this juncture, and we hope British statesmen are in 
& position to give shat assurance.” 
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48. The Praja Mitra and Parsi refers to Mr. Montagu’s reply to Sir 


a . J. D. Rees in Parliament to the effect that the 
Praja Mitra and Parst decision of the Peace Conference with regard to Meso- 


Ga Bangin (80), ang: potamia has been postponed until the future of the 


Ang. | Turkish Kwpire could be determine’ and remarks :— 

The reply goes to show that no decision has been 
arrived at in the matter of Turkey and that the reports in respect of Thrace and 
Constantinople are premature. We are confirmed in this belief by the uneasi- 
ness shown by France in respect of Syria and the jealousy manifested by her 
at the agreement entered into by Britain with Persia. We shall, therefore, 
draw the attention of the Allies to the necessity of framing the final peace 
treaty in such a manner as to leave Turkey independent and unviolated. 
Such an arrangement is not impossible provided the Imperial Government of 
England takes a lead in the matter. Should the settlement be not arrived at, 
the freakish attitude of the Allies towards each other leads us to think that it 
will not be long before they will be ready to fly at each other’s throats and 
give us & repetition of the painful incidents of the Second Balkan War on a 
larger scale. [In a subsequent issue the paper writes :—We are grieved at 
the work of the Peace Conference and at the manner in which some of the 
Allies are conducting themselves. It seems some of the Allies are not 
prepared to forego the principle of “ Might is Right”. The assurances 
given by America in respect of maintaining the independence of the ‘Turkish 
Provinces and those given by the Prime Miuister in the matter of keeping 
the Turkish Empire inviolate have been scattered to the winds. We already 
know that the Supreme Council of the Peace Conference has decided to 
deprive Turkey of Constantinople and Thrace and that after the conclusion of 
the armistice with Turkey the armies of Greece, Italy and France have been 
advancing in Asia Minor and occupying territory therein: Wecan now very 
well understand why the opposition against President Wilson is strengthen- 
ing in America and why that country is eager to dissociate itself from 
European politics. The determination of America to maintain its navy in a 
state of efficiency superior to any other naval power and to introduce con- 
scription leads us to the conclusion that it is afraid that it will have to launch 
into a great war against more than one nation. The name of Japan is openly 
mentioned in this respect and the question arises whether Eugland will help 


America against Japan in spite of her having entered into an alliance with 


the latter. The anxiety of England to enter into a permanent alliance with 
America accords ill with her friendship with Japan, as the interests 
and ambitions of Japan and America conflict with each other. [The Praja 
Bandhw writes :—The reports about the arrangements to be arrived at by 
the Peace Conference with respect to Thrace are not very reassuring. These 
arrangements will lead to the extinction of Turkey as a Kuropsan power. 
It seems, therefore, that ‘Turkey is being dealt with more harshly than other 
enemy powers. M. Venezelos has not consented to the arrangement arrived 
at. We, therefore, hope that the Allies will give the question a more careful 
consideration and deal with it in a more liberal manner.] 


49. The Mufid-e-Rozgdr refers to an article alleged to have beon 


era published by the Morning Post adumbrating a scheme 
v7 -(- 3 


94th and *3l1st Aug. 


and for internationalising Constantinople. It is surprised to seo that a 
relatively weak state like Greece which suffered a signal defeat at the hands 
of Turkish troops under Kdhem Pasha some years ago, should put forward 
such claims, and asserts that if Greece were deprived of her supporters Turkey 


could occupy Athens in spite of her exhaustion after the European war. It 


declares that Greece has got hold of Creta by fraudulent means, and charac- 
terises the article of the Morning Post as a mad man’s production. It states 
that the Christians have lived more comfortably under Turkish rulers than 
under their own co-religionists, and says that the Musalmans of Smyrna now 
under Greek domination are in a distressful condition. It maintains that 
internationalising Constantinople is tantamount to an utter disregard of the 
feelings of the whole Moslem world, and holds that the Muhammadans would 
never suffer such a disgrace. It concludes by pointing out that the Moslems 
nH 1938—5 oon. | | 


for the cession of Thrace, in which are situated 
Chatalja, Adrianople, Mustafabad, etc., to Greece, 
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ee not like the Sherif of Mecca to become a ruler of that sacred city, an d 
"> ~—~—-«airges the Indian Musalmans to din the ears of the Peace Conference by a 
> —-~—~—-:«OBUCCession of cablegrams to the effect that Thrace and the holy cities of Islam 

_ should be kept under Turkish rule, and that the Ottoman Empire should be 
reserved intact.. [In its next issue the paper refers to the agitation set up 
yy the Armenians and Bulgars for their homelands, and exhorts the \\ usal- 

mans not to sit quiet but declare that they will not be satisfied till Mesopota- 

Mia, all holy places, etc., are one and all put under the Sultan’s rule, and it 
urges them to make it clear that the Musalmans would not tolerate the over- 
lordship of a Muham madan prince in any portion of the Ottoman Empire, let 
alone the supremacy of a Christian power.| 


90. The Lokasangraha says that the future of Turkey is engrossing the 

Pies il) attention not only of the Muhammadans but also 

80th Aug g * of all Indians. The whole Indian nation desires, 

it declares, that the Turkish Empire be maintained 

intact. -This desire, however, is not likely to be satisfied, remarks the paper, 

since even the principle of self-determination, accepted by the Peace 
Conference, had to yield before land-hunger. | 


91. ‘The London correspondent of the Pioneer has indicated the 
attitude of the French press towards the Anglo- 
Comments on the Persian Agreement. The criticisms ‘are described 
Anglo-Persian agreement. ag polite but very bitter. Russia has receded from 
ana Ciromcle (1), ‘the scene and Britain has succeeded to the complete 
ug; Hindusthan h f infl Raval ‘hte he ah t' 
(24), 24th Aug, Eng. cols. Sphere of influence rendered possible by the action 
of Russia. If honestly worked, the compact would 
be of benefit to Persia and to Britain till Persia comes to her own. There is, 
however, deep significance in the resentment of the French, the gravamen 
of the complaint being that the agreement constitutes a violation of the 
‘principles. of the Peace Conference. President Wilson’s principles of 
reconstruction which all belligerents accepted—with the reservation concern- 
ing the freedom of the seas— began with these words: ‘In the first place an 
Open covenant of peace openly arrived at, after which there must be no 
private international understanding of any kind, but diplomacy shall always 
proceed frankly and in public view’. Pursuant to the wording of this dictum 
the League of Nations’ covenant lays down that‘xo treaty or iuternational 
agreement hereafter entered into by a member of the League shall be binding 
until registered by the League’. In this case, we are told, nothing of the 
matter was known beforehand by the Conference till the conclusion of the 
Agreement was announced from Teheran—though the Persian mission was 
present in Paris. The agreement which has astounded the French press 
was signed after protracted negotiations between Britain and Persia extending 
Over nine months. French criticism goes beyoud the primary allegation that 
there is a breach of principles to which all the belligsrents subscribed at. 
Paris ; there is also the grave contention that. the agreement constituted a 
new British protectorate, which is, however, expressly disclaimed by the | 
British. Peaceful penetration, spheres of influence, economic domination, 
indefinite occupation of territory, protectorates, virtual annexations—these 
are all unfortunately links in diplomatic evolution as understood and 
demonstrated in pre-war days. The tendency so far as it involved Britain 
was due to the capitalistic bias of the governing classes and it may be that 
French suspicions are a little too unjust to the Britain of to-day. In any 
case, if the British nation is faithful to its plighted word, the lie can be 
given to French apprehensions and the independence of Persia fully restored. 
There were several Liberal members of Parliament who looked on Britain’s 
hesitation in evacuating Egypt, according to her first intentions, with grave 
disfavour. At the time of a Jingoistic outburst, Bright resigned from the 
Cabinet because he could not agree with the Egyptian policy. And the 
French nation originally involved in ‘dual control’ knows the tendency of 
British policy in Egypt. which is now a protectorate with the recognition of 
the Peace Conference. Apart from the objection on principle, there is a more. 
eelfish cause which makes the French disgrunted. France wants Syria. 
Some formula might be discovered sanctioning the assignment. The French 
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grievance is that while Britain is winning all along the line, her ‘claim’ to 


Syria is still hanging fire. As we fear that Syria is contemplated by France 
as the price of her silence, we cannot. commend France as a lover of 
abstract righteousness waxing indignant over the Anglo-Persian agreement 
and the non-compliance of Britain with the principles she accepted at 
Paris.” [The Hindusthdn writes:—“‘ But what is the meaning of 
British influence being paramount in Persia ? How can any nation feel its 
sense of independence if another nation claims to have paramount influence 
within its borders? Is this independence? Supposing the Hun had won 
the war, and then in the agreement with England stated that Hngland will 
remain a free country but she must at the same time recognize the paramount 
influence of Germanv!—would Englishmen have liked it? If not, do 


Englishmen expect the Persians to be satisfied with the terms of the Anglo- 
Persian agreement ? ”’] 


52. France seems fo have been much enraged at the Anglo-Persian 
treaty. England and India are to advance 3 crores 


Kesarz (109), 26th Aug. as aloan toPersia. Asthe Government of India can - 


get as much money as it needs at 55 per cent. and 
the loan is to be advanced at 7 per cent. the whole concern might have been 


, left to India. But as there are some provisions of the nature of usufructuary 


mortgage enabling England to penetrate slowly into Persian administration, in 
the treaty, England has admitted India as a partner only to provide the money. 
Part of the money is to be spent on the organisation of police but the Indian 
sepoys could have well performed the work and England need not have 
poked in her nose. France thinks that Persia’s independence is being 
eclipsed and complains that while England is getting new mouthfuls everyday, 
it has not yet got Syria. Some Frenchmen want France to be the man- 
datory of Constantinople if America refuses, and France has begun to 
murmur with regard to Persia, which England has silently swallowed, in order 
that England may keep quiet in the case of Turkey. England is charged 
with the policy of peaceful penetration though it has recognized Persia’s 
independence and the example of Egypt is being quoted against it. Hngland 
should have followed quite a neutral policy and should have given no 
room for such charges. If England had admitted the Congress demands and 
left to India the work of Persia’s regeneration, France would not have dared 
to charge England. England should make it a point to give more 
substantial swardjya than contemplated by Mr. Montagu to India and 


leave the work connected with the disposal of Muhammadan questions to 
India. 


58. “We are afraid the Viceroy’s statement will not satisfy public 


Seed deadiacsin-Anetidh Opinion in this country or the people at ‘Home.’ 
acre a a. i seaeeeeee ~=©We are not concerned here with the ques- 
paper published in Eng- :: 
lang giving the Viceroy's 00 concerning -the allocation of blame for this 
explanation in connection breakdown ; but we may consider, for a moment, 
with the break-down of some of the implications of this breakdown. We 


arrangements in the have been told, in season and out of season, that 
Afghan War. 


New Times (10), 24th 


Aug that the Military machine created by it is super- 


efficient. One of the reasons most strongly urged 
against the transference of power (even in the matter of secondary education) 
to the people is that, in that event, efficiency would suffer! If this ‘ effici- 
ency’ was a fact, how is it there was the Mesopotamia muddle? And how 
is it there has been this breakdown in the Afghan War? Why were the 
lessons of Mesopotamia forgotten so soon and with them the famous indict- 
ment of the Government of India by Mr. Montagu?” 


04. The authorities have been issuing communiques, one after another, 


Sdni Vartamdn (33 in self-defence in the matter of the alleged break- 
93rd ye artamin (9%), down of medical arrangements to meet the outbreak 


of cholera in the British troops in the recent Afghan | 
war. The figures of casualties due to cholera supplied to the Associated . 


Press by Government go to prove the necessity of a careful enquiry. Cholera 
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the Government of India is the most efficient and 
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ed more victims from among the Indian than the European troops. 
4 is urged in defence of this ‘that it was difficult to check the spread of the 
deseasé among Indian mule drivers and camel drivers as they had uot under- 
ne the necessary discipline. Who is responsible for sending undisciplined 
Jaen to the field of battle? A Parliamentary Committee should be appointed 
$0 enquire into the adequacy of hospital arrangements in the Afghan W r 
- for Europeans and Indians separately and to find out the reasons why cholera 


‘Was more prevalent and fatal too among Indians. 


/ 


) _ * 

_ .*55. . Referring to the provision of the Treaty of Peace with Germany 
af The ranndscript Koran whereby the Germans are under the obligation of 

Be referred to in the Peace Yeturning the Koran manuscript said to have been 
ae Treaty with Germany penned by Othman, the Mujfid-e-Rozgdr pays ao 
% should be returned to the tribute to the Allies for their solicitude for its 
library of the Sultan of restoration. At the same time it objects to its being 

) Turkey. sent to Mecca to be there in the keeping of:the Sherif 


. ota da (143), whom the English journals style as the King of the 
3 Hedjaz. It points out that no Khalif ever assumed 
B the title of the King of Hedjaz which is not a Muhammadan title, strongly 
i. urges the return of the manuscript to the Sultan’s library whence it was 
4 taken to Germany, and maintains that none but the Khalif has a right to keep 
a it in his custody. 

ae 56. Referring to Reuter’s telegram about the appeal of the President 
i of the Armenian Republic for help against the 
‘a Comments on the alleged onslaught of Anvar Pasha, the Mujid-e- 
Bi eee ar Ramgerrore Rozgdr says:—The unhappy Armenia has never 
a! Fy rn Peso. ep Sains’ lived a peaceful life. History records how she has 
pe Mujid-e-Rozgdr (149), Constantly caused a lot of trouble to the Lurks. 
i 24th Aug. The Allies must have learnt by this time how 


a. : mischievous the Armenians are. By telling the 
pel Allies a palpable falsehood they desire to bring the Turks into fresh trouble. 
The Allies, and particularly Great Britain, should beware of such baseless 


complaints. 
EDUCATION. ! 
i 57. “His Excellency Sir George Lloyd and Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
ie | deserve the thanks ot the Muhammadan community 
le Comments on the pro- for expediting the decision regarding the utilisation 


ll f ’ ; 
en es ‘De dheri of Sir Mahomed Yusuf’s generous gift of eight lakhs 


(Bombay). made so far back as January 1914. The policy of 
Bombay Chronicle (1), rift, especially in educational matters, adopted by 
27th Aug. Lord Willingdon’s administration was never more 
glaringly illustrated than in connection with this 
donation. Here was a magnificent sum placed at the absolute disposal of ‘his 
predecessor and of himself for purposes of encouragement to Moslem educa- 
tion, at a time when there was a crying need for such encouragement, but 
Lord Willingdon’s Government, in spite of persistent agitation among the 
Moslem public, continued to sleep over the donation for full five years, though — 
the delay was also due to some extent to the indecision of the donor himself. 
We are glad, however, that at last the donation is to be utilised for some , 
purpose, and that it is to be used in founding a first grade Arts College at 
Andheri. The selection of the site is a happy one and will afford an ideal 
environment for the institution. We are glad that the portals of the 
institution are to be thrown open to students of all races and creeds, thus 
iving a much-needed relief to the existing overcrowded colleges in the city. 
A hostel will, of course, have to be attached to the College for both Muhamma- 
dans and non-Muhammadans. We would urge that another hostel for 
the use of the large community of Moslem students of Bombay, who are at 
present suffering for lack of accommodation in the city, should be located at 
os Andheri, either under Government auspices or under private supervision. 
Bree We trust the leaders of the community will lose no time in moving in this © 
Be + matter and that Government will not take the same time in establishing the | 
College as they took in arriving at a decision.” | atta 
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*58. ‘“ The Government of Bombay, have, after a lapse of five years, 
Indian Social Re former decided to utilise the donation of rupees eight lakhs 
(8), 31st Aug. offered by Sir Mahomed Yusuf Ismail to: establish 
a first grade Government Arts College at Andheri in 
Salsette. The College which will be known as Ismail College will be primarily 
for Muhammadans but students of other communities will also be admitted. 
We congratulate Government on this decision which we understand to mean 
that, while Muhammadan students will have preference, the college will be 
open to students of all communities. Evenif all Muhammadan students at 
present.in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Poona were to seek admission into the new 
College, there will still be room fora certain not inconsiderable number of 
students of other communities. But all Muhammadan students are not likely 
to go to the Ismail College. There is a distinct tendency among educated 
Muhammadans to send their children to the ordinary schools and colleges in 
preference to denominational ones. We can well understand the reason. It 
lies in the fact that denominational institutions invariably tend to a lower 
standard than non-denominational ones. ‘The situation of the College at 
Andheri has several obvious advantages, but also some disadvantages. Chief 
among the latter is that the students of the Ismail College will not have the 
same facilities of participating in the inter-collegiate and University courses 
which are becoming a feature of Bombay academic life. Moreover, at no 
distant date Poona and Ahmedabad will become University centres ; and also 
Dharwar and Karachi. The parent University will then have the opportunity 
of developing into a purely residential aud teaching University. Inthe case 
of the College contemplated by the Deccan Education Society in Salsette, 
financial considerations prohibit the idea of having itin the City, but these 


do not exist in the case of a Government College. We would, therefore, still 


urge that a site for the Ismail College should be found in or about the Fort 
Ward in Bombay City. The old General Post Office may be considered for 
the purpose. It is inconvenient to have the Central Telegraph Office at a 
distance from the General Post Office, and if the former could be found a site 
near the latter, the building now occupied by it will be a very suitable home 
for the Ismail College. Wedo not forget that the Elphinstone College is 
poorly accommodated, but the natural remedy for it is for the Secretariat to 


remove to some locality where there will be enough space for the large new — 


Council Halls and other architectural accessories of responsible Government.” 


099. Commenting on the report of the Calcutta University commission 
the Bombay Chronicle writes :—" University and 
The attitude of the gecondary education in Bengal is a stupendous 
par apcagaaeh : proslnen ia inheritance of drift and mismanagement; and it is a 
"ape PO ae Sadie Y fact which, on reflection, would be granted as inevi- 
Bombay Chronicle (1), table under a bureaucracy which relegated education 
26th Aug. to the last place and allowed it-to drift without any 
settled national policy. Chief among the vulnerable 
features of bureaucratic rule is the record of their failure in the province of 
education. An examination of the funds annually set apart for education 
would convince the most biased observers that it was after years of neglect and 
shabby treatment that the bureaucracy came to regard education as an object. 
of occasional almsgiving. We are still at that stage. So many other subjects 
have managed to gain priority of attention in national finance, that the 
prospects of a forward revolutionary change remains to this day distressingly 
remote. We use the word revolutionary advisedly, inasmuch as the tendency 
to tinker with the problem has become so chronic that nothing short of a 
radical change will enable us to wake up for the tardiness of the past. The 
niggardliness of financial provision is the outcome of the absence of right. 
principles governing the policy adopted by the bureaucracy. In the recom- 
mendations they make the Commission frequently refer to the need for larger 
outlay to succeed in progress of any kind. Behind the cheese-paring policy, 
there was, from the beginning, lack of generous principles. Referring to the 
do- nothing policy of Government Sir Sankaran Nair says: ‘English educa- 
tion according to this policy is to be confined to the well-to-do classes. They, 
it was believed, would give no trouble to Government.’ Theie have been men 
of exceptional vision in the bureaucracy who have protested against political 
aims degenerating the true ends of Western education. The mischievous 
policy which Sir Sankaran Nair denounces is still urged by critics wae! imagine 
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k their secret safe. In studying the 
we: ra that the eatin, of drift and shifty aims is full 
d. | Sir Michael Sadler’s evidence before the Joint Committee 


c show op badly: the. report was misquoted by the Government of India for 
“(tthe retaining of university and secondary education in bureaucratic hands. 


They admit the charge of mismanagement in the past and want an opportu- 
nity for making amends. ‘I'he matter is not to be so trifled with for further 


. experimentation, the chief reason being that the predilections of most officials 


against liberal support of higher and technical education are still to be 
presumed as vitiated by wrong principles,.political and others.” 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


60. “ Our readers are undoubtedly aware of the factious spirit pyevailing 

in Dharwar especially in municipal matters. Matters 

Alleged mismanage- have come to ahead since about three years &20 
Coes a ye when the Lingayets there obtained a majority in 
Oe Me nitultc )6the Dharwar Municipality. Though from times 
Deccan Ryot (6), 28rd immemorial, the Brahmans of the place and else- 
Aug. where have been having everything their own way, 
a triennium with Lingayet ascendancy in the Muni- 

cipality was too much for them to bear with any degree of equanimity. 


This time, the scales seem to have turned in favour of our Brahman friends 
.at Dhadrwar.. The result is that their leader, Mr. Kargudri, has set about 
, undoing everything that his predecessor has done! The revenues of the 


Municipality are in a deficit of Rs. 10,000 a year, and partly to meet the 


deficit the house tax and the water tax have been revised by the Municipality 


under the Lingayets. Mr. Kargudri and his Brahman followers opposed 
this revision, we are told, on the ground that the revised tax had a heavier 
incidence on the Brahmans who are admittedly the richest people in Dharwar. 
Rich people are also very niggardly, and we are not surprised to find that the rich 
in Dharwar who happen in this case to be Brahmans are opposed to paying a 
larger, though a fully justified, tax. What we are surprised at is thai 
Mr. Kargudri has been apparently trying to nullify the revision without the 
sanction of the new Municipality. The Vibhasar of Belgaum thus describes 
.the procedure adopted by Mr. Kargudri. [The quotation gives instances of 
‘-high-handed procedure.} We shall only add that every word of this 
story of presidential high-handedness is true. We await further developments 
with interest.” 


RAILWAYS. 


61. A correspondent signing himself ‘A traveller’ complains in the 
Arya Vaibhav that when he was travelling from 
A complaint against the Qhalisgaon to Dhulia (West Khandesh) on the 18th 
a aeerey. (93), diss Of August the railway carriage in which he was 
Aug. ) travelling was packed with about 125 persons 
3 although the seating accommodation was only for 
30 passengers and that as the overcrowding was unbearable he twice pulled the 
alarm chain but no notice of the overcrowding was taken by the Railway 
officials. He also complains that although the train was full to overflowing 
at Chalisgaon fresh tickets were issued to passengers at the next station. 
The writer invites the attention of the Railway Company to the total dis- 
regard shown by its officials to the comfort and convenience of the travelling 
public. [Commenting on the above the editor of the paper remarks that as a 
penalty of Rs. 50 is prescribed for anyone who makes a wrong use of the 
alarm chain so also some penalty ought to be prescribed for the Railway 
Company when the public make a proper use of the chain but the Company’s 
servants disregard the call. | 


: ce M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


- _ Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. penretariat, Bombay, 5th August 1919. 


“N iy | _ *Reported in advance, 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts | 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report | 
and what the correct facts are. 
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Imperial Legislative Council : , ‘ ‘ 


Comments on His Excellency the Viceroy’s announcement regarding 
the Commission of bia ed into the grievances of Indians in South 
Africa. : 7 ; ; ; 19 


Comments on His Excellency the Viceroy’s announcement regarding 
the Punjab Indemnity Bill . ' -1—9 & 9A 
Comments on His Excellency the Viceroy’s opening speech at the 
Simla session of the — ' . : . 1—3 ‘ 
Comments on His Excellency the Viceroy’s pronouncement in the — ot 
on the Punjab disturbances. ; 4—6 
Comments on the suggestion of the Dieses that te: Viooroy a seeold- 
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The deputation ation to the Secretary of State for India regarding the 
5 grievances of Indians im South Africa . . . . .  .29 31 
The question of Indian emigration to British Guiana . . . . ~~ 382 
Indian Reforms : 
_ A forecast of the report of the Joint Committee on the Reform Bill . 28 
| Mr. Montagu’s alleged partiality for Brahmins . . . . . = Q7 
Police : | 
Comments on the imposition of punitive — on Nadiad (district Kaira) . 38—40 
‘» ‘Lhe totalisators at the Bombay and Poona race-courses are demora- 
$j lising the poorer classes . ; ; | ae 41 


Préss Act: Comments on the demand of security from the Navjivdn 
' newspaper of Ahmedabad ; ; ‘ . ; j 44 


Public Service : 


j Protest against certain low-paid servants of the Irrigation Depart- 
ment being made to refund war allowance paid to them. 34 

Protest against certain Postal employees being asked to refund the war 
allowance paid to them . . ; ; ; ; 33 


The grievances of the subordinates of the Bombay Postal Department. 36 
The salaries of Presidency Magistrates . . ee ;, 37 
War allowance should be sanctioned for Vaccinators without delay. 35 


Sind: Evil of entertainments to Government officers in — : 46 
War: 
Comments on the Anglo-Persian agreement . ' ’ , 49 
The fate of Turkey and the feelings of Indian Musalmans . . 47 & 48 
EDUCATION— 7 


The educational policy of the Bombay Government and the needs of the 
lower castes . : ; ; 30 


POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 
4. “Before we offer detailed comments on the important portions of 
a His Excellency the Viceroy’s opening speech at the 
Comments on His Ex- Legislative Council, which we hope to do in our next 
cellency the Viceroy’ issue, afew points may be noticed at the outset. 
opening speech at the ‘The first is the ungraciotis reference to the warnings 


Seal Lee! : se - . given him by the non-official members ai the’ Delhi 


Council. Session of the Council, of the possibility of agitation’ 
Young India (16), 6th after the passing of the Rowlatt Bill. His Excellency 
Sept. characterises the warnings as of an almost minatory 


character, and rather than blame himself and his 
Government for thoughtlessly ignoring those warnings, thus lays the blame 
at the door of the non-official members: ‘There were those who thought it 
was necessary to make good this threat, and as a consequence the deplorable 
events occurred which are to be the subjects of an inquiry.’ While we are - 
sure that the honourable members concerned will repudiate the charge, we 
ask, is it wise for His Excellency to anticipate the results of the Committee 
which he has appointed to inquire into the causes of the disturbances and to 
report thereon? Another point is the reckless reference to the words from 
Mr. Gandhi’s Ahmedabad speech which any reasonable man could not have 
misunderstood to apply to any place other than Ahmedabad, and yet about 
which Mr. Gandhi issued a public statement to the Press, when he saw that 
the words had been misunderstood. Mr. Montagu may be excused for what 
on his part was an unconscious misre presentation ; the misrepresentation, 
amounting to an almost deliberate one, coming as it does from His Excellency 
the Viceroy who is supposed to be ‘all eyes and ears’ in matters of great 
public’ importance, is least excusable. The third point is the thin excus 
under which the delay in the appointment of the Enquiry Committee is 
sought to be explained away. Mr. Montagu at any rate did not put in thé 
plea of the difficulty of procuring the services of a suitable chairman. And 
fourthly where is the utility of a Committee, the terms of reference to which 
do not, apparently, invest the Committee with the power to revise the con- . 
victions and sentences passed by the various Martial Law Commissions and 
Courts, and where is the meaning of, appointing a Committee to report on 
the measures taken to cope with the disorders cum the solemn assurance that 


‘in justice to our officers we are bound to indemnify them at the earliest 
convenient moment ?’”’ 


2. The purity of British justice should be given preference over official 
eg Ege gee prestige and it would therefore be hazardous to take 
(31) ae Sept.: Bombay ®°Y hasty step that would tend to lower public 
Samdchdr (62), 6th Sept. Opinion about the purity, of British justice. His 
Excellency has. done well in appealing to the people 
to forget the past and to co-operate with the officials. But we are constrained 
to say that the appeal will not have its desired effect until Government give 
a guarantee. that O’Dwyerism will be wiped out of existence and that steps 
will be taken to prevent its recrudescence in this country. While thanking His 
Excellency for the sympathy he has shown for the lot of Indians in South 
Africa and the Fiji Islands we must say that the public is fed up with mere 
expressions of sympathy and expects to-see practical steps taken in the: matter. 
The proposed Commission will not evoke public confidence unless it includes 
a man of the type of Mr. M. K. Gandhi. The explanation given in respect 
of indentured labour in Fiji is unsatisfactory. The authorities of the island 
and the white planters do not deserve any sympathy. The self-respect of the 
Government of India would be maintained only by freeing the Indian labourers 
from their indentures. [The Bombay Samdchdr expresses disappointment 


at the appointment of the Committee and wishes that a Royal Commissiqnu 
had been appointed in its. stead. It now, suggests that the scope. of ‘tee 


inquiry may be extended so as to satisfy the public demand. While : approy- 


ing of the appointment of Sir Benjamin Robertson on the. ‘Indian Deputation 


to South .Africa it suggests the. appointment of either Mr, Ganda, or, tt 1e 
Honourable Mr. Sastri as. the; non-official:member.] =. ub vlighe | 
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*3. “His Excellency the Viceroy defended his own Government against 
ie ee the severe strictures passed upon it for the serious 


| dee @ 7th Sept. ~ defects in the military organisation in the early 


: stages of the Afghan war. But his arguments have 
failed. to conyince even our Anglo-Indian contemporaries who habitually 
support Government........ His Excellency stated that the deaths per thousand 
admissions to hospitals (excluding the wounded) among the troops from the 
5th May to the 9th August were: British 0°82 and Indians 27°74. He went 
on to say: ‘One word is needed with regard to the relatively high mortality 
among Indians. This was due to the high incidence of cholera, especially 
among Indian followers whose standard of water discipline was naturally 
lower than that of regular troops and who could not be restrained from 
quenching their thirst at pools and streams which though apparently 
pure were in reality full of cholera germs. We are afraid that this 
explanation of the enormous disparity between the British and the Indian rates 
of mortality will convince no one who has an open mind. It either implies 
that British troops could endure thirst—the most maddening of animal 
cravings—better than Indians and that, at a shade temperature of between 
110 and 120 degrees; or that the provision for quenching thirst was far less 
liberal in the case of Indians than in “the case of the British, We may 
be wrong but we see no other alternative. Further, cholera is the oldest of 
investigated epidemics in India, and there are simple means, easily possible 
in an army, of preventing it. The pools could have been disinfected, and 
water from the streams either boiled or otherwise treated to make it innocuous. 
seeeeeree TO Our mind the defence of the administration of the Punjab 
under martial law ‘is every whit as lame and unconvincing as” the 
Viceroy’s remarks on the Afghan muddle. The secret of the ineptitude 
in either case is to be found in a sentence in His Excellency’s speech. ‘I 
promised’, said His Excellency, ‘support to the head of each, Local 
Government for such measures as he thought it might be necessary to 
take and that support was given unwaveringly throughout.’ His Excellency 
seems to be proud of his part, but, in our humble opinion, it is very poor 
statesmanship after all........... It simply comes to this that the Viceroy 
abdicated his functions, utterly ignored his responsibility to His Majesty’s 
subjects, and allowed the Punjab satrap to do all that he did under cover of 
the Governor-General’s supreme authority. In view of Lord Chelmsford’s 
confession, the credit due to Sir George Lloyd’s admirable statesmanship in 
Bombay is magnified a hundredfold. His Excellency’s theory of the origin 
of the Punjab situation, we are sorry to say, is more ingenious than in- 
genuous. He said: ‘ Last session certain honourable members during the 
passage of the Rowlatt Bill gave me warnings of an almost minatory character 
that if that Bill passed into law there would be agitation of a serious nature. 
I think the honourable members will realise that no Government could deviate 
from a policy which it regarded as essential on account of any threat of agita- 
tion. However, there were those who thought that it was necessary to make 
good this threat, and as a consequence the deplorable events occurred which 
are to be the ‘subject of an enquiry.’ This means that the agitation was 
created in order to give effect to the threat, said to have been expressed in the 
Legislative Council. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, Mr. Jinnah and others emphati- 
cally repudiated the charge in the Legislative Council and pointed out that 
they were only echoing the ieeling in the country. This can be verified 
by reference to the files of newspapers........... His HNxcellency’s theory 
cannot stand a moment's scrutiny. We lave only space left to-day to 
express the general dissatisfaction felt at the constitution of the Com- 
mittee which is to inquire into the Punjab occurrences. In the first place, 
it is unsatisfactory that the Committee is to make its report not to the 
Secretary of State but to -the Government of India.......... The fact that 
the Viceroy felt it necessary to indicate the minor office in some previous 
Ministry held by the Chairman, shows that his is not, by any means, a name 
of great authority in British politics. Of the five members, three are officials, 
one is a Gwalior State official who, certainly, cannot be expected to appreciate 
ha British Indian point of view, and only one, namely, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, 
is qualified by his public life and professional career to take an independent 
and strictly judicial view of the matters under inquiry.” | 
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4. “The Government of India, it is believed, have no satisfactory 
Comments on His Ex- ©*Planation to give about the Martial Law dealings 
cellency the -Viceroy’s Which have outraged the people of India and we are 
ronouncement in. the not surprised that Lord Chelmsford chose to arraign 
Imperial Legislative the supposed authors of mischief and avoided the 
Council on the Punjéb_ regponsibility of explaining the conduct of his Govern- 
disturbances. : ment with reference to the Punjab. No Indian has 
PP ease ye to gag (), been waiting for Lord Chelmsford’s pronouncement 
, with any sense of expectancy, but we should have 
thought that His Excellency would have shown delicacy enough to refrain 
from the tone of self-congratulation with which he appeared to describe 
Martial Law achievements....... His Excellency now tells his listeners that it 
is easy to minimise the gravity of the occurrences and with rhetorical 
flourish asks critics to go to the Punjab and have ‘ocular proofs’ of the 
gravity of the situation. His Excellency did not allow a man of the rectitude 
of Mr. C. F. Andrews—to mention only one name—to go and have ocular 
proofs of mob agitation and official excesses when local inspection would have 
been most useful; and now when the traces of violence are being swept out Lord 
Chelmsford appears in the Council beckoning sceptics to go and see things for 
themselves. He would not allow honest and peaceable citizens to have ocular 
proofs of public flogging and ill-considered shooting which were part of the 
Punjab nightmare. He now feels it time to invite people to see the relics 
of mob violence which have been presumably preserved for suitable exhibition. 
Lest the public minimise the gravity of the situation, it is due to His Excel- 
lency that he should improve his call with a summons to see the jails in 
which men like Lala Harkishen Lal are rotting under ‘justice’. It is cynical 
to speak of ocular proofs after five months of automatic whitewashing. Lord 
Chelmsford’s confession regarding his own part in the transactions of April and 
May is in substance accurate. With a view to discharging his responsibility as 
the Viceroy, His Excellency ‘ promised support to the head of each Local Gov- 
ernment for such measures as he thought it might be necessary to take’ and 
that support, he truthfully says, was given unwaveringly throughout. It is this 
pledge of self-effacement on the part of the Viceroy, which enabled Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer to take such measures as he thought fit in the Punjab. If Lord 
Chelmsford thinks of the voluntary extinction of his own superior authority 
with pleasure, and imagines that in leaving the province to the tender mercies 
of his lieutenant his business was done, he is making @ statement which is 
unthinkable on the part of a Viceroy, who cares for his own dignity and 
responsibility.......... No wonder that Indian opinion has become what it is 
regarding a Viceroy who could so loyally surrender his own self and as a 
consequence fail, for a distressed people, as a court of appeal against injustice 
and violence. More pertinent than this admission is the allegation that Lord 
Chelmsford became O’Dwyerised after the first sensation of mob excesses in 
Amritsar. According to Mr. Norton, the high gods of Indian administration 
thought that Indians must be lessoned in a proper sense of awe regarding 
Europeans. This hysteria, we are assured, rapidly crept into high places and 
deprived the people of due protection. However that may be, the Viceroy 
says: ‘It is my desire now and itis that of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab to exercise clemency.’ It will be remembered that His Excellency’s 
sense of clemency previously forbade him from exercising the simple act of 
grace of suspending the heavy sentences pending appeal to the King in 
Council....:..... We now come to the long expected enquiry. We do not 
hesitate to say that it will cause profound disappointment and indigna- 
tion in the country. It is not a Commission with direct authority from 
Britain. It is a Committee which is to report to the Government of 
India—who want to receive the report as the honest referee in a tussle 
between local Governments and the people. The position is unreal and, 
we are afraid, will be regarded by a sorely tried people as a pretentious 
sham after the various acts of commission and omission of which they 
have been accused by the public. No one who is connected with the 
Government of India (whose conduct has been unsatisfactory) or who is a 
nominee of theirs has any business to appear in an impartial inquiry. We 
have time and again been protesting against the possibility of this scandal...... 
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Threé-fourths of thé usefulness of the inquiry were destroyed; as if it were, 
in anticipation, thanks to‘the interval of five months and lost evidences. 
Doés Mr: Montagu want only nominally to keep his word ? Lord Chelmsford 
wants us to believe that delay was due only to the difficulty of a ‘ suitable ’ 
chairman and apparently expects us to disabuse ourselves of certain reports. 
regarding the sympathy of the Government themselves. A fixe months’ quest 
for a suitable chairman in Britain! It is useless to speak of delay now? 
The final selection is Lord William Hunter. He was Solicitor-General for 
Scotland and is now a judge in Scotland. We do not know much more about 
him, but it may be that though comparatively obscure he will make a good 
chairman. The Honourable Mr. Rice is a Burma Civilian and is apparently 
of the Craddockian persuasion. Mr. Justice Rankin must be knowing his 
law, while Sir Edmund Barrow is a hardened soldier connected with the 
Indian Army and at present enjoying his rest in London as a member of thé 
Secretary of State’s Council. We do not know who discovered Sahebzada, 
Sultan Ahmed for serving on this Committee. He is a middling lawyer in 
Patna who, we believe, rose to the position of Standing Counsel. Tha 
public know little of him «as he is not a fool to fame, and we fear 
his. nomination will not give satisfaction. The only member on whom 
Indians will look with some hope is Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. In talents 
he has never been lacking and we trust that he will bring a large measure 
of earnest and patriotic good will to bear on his work in the inquiry. 
He has a great opportunity before him and we hope that he will worthily rise 
toit. But even if he does his best, he can hardly do much in a Committee 
constituted as the present one is.......... We fear that the present Committee 
will be obliged lightly to investigate the origin and course of ‘ disturbances ’—~ 
without special reference to the past six years of the Punjab—as a purely 
after-Rowlatt series of phenomena in Delhi, Bombay and Punjab. Delhi and 
Bombay have not suffered like the Punjab and it will not do to explore the 
trouble in the Punjab as part of an ill-scattered outbreak in India. Is an 
exhaustive investigation going to be made into the ruthless administration 
of that province or not? ‘There is in comparison with the Punjab no serious 
allegation of a ‘Bloody Assizes’ in Bombay and Delhi. There is much 
that Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s regime will have to show. We emphatically 
say that in point of personnel, reference and its imprimatur of authority, 
the present Committee does not meet Indian demands.” [In a later issue 
the paper writes:—“ We regret that, through inadvertance, in our leading 
article of Thursday, Sir Kdmund Barrow and Mr. Sultan. Ahmed were 
mentioned as members of the Committee of Enquiry appointed: by the 
Government of India. The members of the Committee are Sir George 
Barrow and Sahebzada Sultan Ahmed Khan, Judicial Member in the Gwalior 
State. The mistake does not make any difference as to our criticism of the 
composition of the Committee, though Sir George Barrow’s selection is 
better than that of Sir Edmund Barrow might have been. As to Sahebzada 
Sultan Ahmed Khan, while personally he is an estimable gentleman, his 
qualification for the responsible task to which he has been called is not 
undisputed. And his selection can hardly command the confidence of the 
people.’’| ie ’ 
9. One of the announcements made by His Excellency the Viceroy in his 
| | . speech at the opening of the recent sessions of the 
Praja Mitra and Parst [Imperial Legislative Council referred to the 
(31), 4th Sept:; Hindus- annointment of a Committee of inquiry to report 
thdn (24), 4th Sept.; Sdny on the causes of and measures taken to cope with the 
Vartamdn (83), 4th Sept. ; : 
Jém-e-Jamshed -(26), 5th recent disturbances in Delhi, the Punjab and the 
Sept. ; Shri Venkateshwar Bombay Presidency. We have not the honour of 
knowing the European members of the Committee, 
| | but we can say this much that the appointment of 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad is the best that could be desired and we can 
confidently hope that he will do all in his power to make the inquiry as free 
from blame as possible. It is in the fitness of things that the proceedings 
of the Committee will ordinarily be public, and this will induce the general 
public to facilitate the work of the Cotmmittee and render all possible help 
to it. His Excellency the Viceroy has erred in introducing the personal 
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element in his speech and has shown his anxiety to shield the officials, 
Granting that every word of what His Excellency.said about the outrages. 
in the Punjab is true, the question that needs to be investigated is whether the 
remedial measures adopted to cope with them transgressed the bounds ‘of 
law and common sense or not. Can any instance be quotedin which a civilised | 
Government used deadly weapons like the machine gun and aeroplane to put 
down‘ the disturbances of unarmed crowds? It seams the Viceroy is afraid 
that the report of the inquiry will be unfavourable to the officials and so he 
has shown his readiness to introduce an Indemnity Bill to validate the actions 
taken by the officials in the stress of circumstances. [The Hindusthdn writes :— 
The Indian public has been deceived in the matter ofthe promise given by Mr. 
Montagu of a Royal Commission to enquire into the Punjab affairs. What 
report can a Committee appointed by the Government of India make in respect 
of the actions of that Government? The question is whether the Government 
of the Punjab was right in making use of aeroplanes and machine guns. It is 
to be regretted that the Viceroy sees no difference between the steps taken by 
the officials in Ahmedabad and Amritsar. The personnel of the Committee 
is so very disappointing that it is not likely to inspire confidence in the 
people of the Punjab. We know Sir Chimanlal and there can be no two 
opinions about his ability and legal acumen, but we fail to understand 
how the choice has fallen upon “Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed. The Sdn 
Vartamdn remarks :—Since the Committee is to make a report to the Governor 
General in Council it is quite evident that it will not inquire into the 
policy of the Government of India and that it will have no authority to 
reduce the sentences passed by the Martial Law Tribunals. The personnel 
of the Committee is quite unsatisfactory. Lord Hunter is a liberal and is 
well-versed in the technicalities of law, but the experience we have gained 
from the Rowlatt Committee makes us chary of forming opinions before- 
band. We know nothing of Mr. Justice Rankin. The Honourable Mr. Rice 
is the Chief Secretary to the Government of Burma and is the colleague of 
Sir R. Craddock in his narrow policy. Thera can be no two opinions about 
Sir Chimanlal, and his appointment will give satisfaction to the public. 
No one knows much about Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad. We wish Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi had been appointed on the Committee. The Jdm-e-Jamshed and 
the Shri Venkateshwar also express disappointment at the appointment of 4 
Committee in place of a Royal Commission and are afraid its findings will 
not satisfy the people. | 


*6. “Whatever the reason for the delay that has taken place, the 
appointment of a Committee instead of a Royal 
ete Commission consisting of independent Englishmen 
Gujarati § (20), 7th ond Indians is certain to produce a deep feeling of 
Sept.,. Eng. cols.; Mah- dij int te E 1] , aenloal 
rdtta (9), Téh Sept. isappointment. On His Excellency’s own admission, 
his Government has given ‘ unwavering’ support to the 
Punjab and other Local Governments. And yet the 
Committee of re has been asked to report its conclusions to the Governor- 
General-in-Council! Anything more farcical it is impossible to conceive...... ; 
From the Indian point of view the composition of the Committee is anything 
but satisfactory and even if Lord Hunter proves a strong and capable chair- 
man, as we hope he will be, there is no other member, except Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad, whose name will inspire the Indian public with contidence. We 
pointed out weeks ago the grave difficulties that lay in the way of producing 
independent evidence before the Committee or Commission in support of the 
non-official story. ‘lhe official resources are unlimited and have been put 
into requisition for the last four months and more. They will of course 
be arrayed entirely on one side. In the present terror-stricken condition 
of the province the difficulty in the way of securing independent witnesses 
is almost insuperable. Herein lies a grave danger and those who have been 
clamouring aloud for the appointment of a Committee or Commission of 
Inquiry may find, especially when the personnel of the Committee is far from 
satisfactory, that the mountain in labour has brought forth not an innocent 
little mouse but something very harmful indeed.” (The Mahrdtta writes :— 
“ The wanner of appointment, the selection and the status of such a Com- 


mittee, therefore, preclude any supposition that the Government will win- 
# 201~2 con | 


public confidence thereby, and the patent fact that the Government, whose 
measures are to be investigated, is to sit in final judgment over the report, 
knocks the very bottom of what little faith the public may choose to retain i in 
“its wisdom of initiating this inquiry. af 


' 7. “The Pioneer explained what the Viceroy has now said in his 
aban - gpeech, that the enactment of an Indemnifying Bill 
| Comments on His was usual and necessary.......... We strongly 
Excellency the Viceroy’s protest against this reversal of legitimate procedure, 


announcement regarding * 
the Punjéb Indemnity and we know that Indians of all classes are unani 
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Bill. mous in resenting the manner in which Government 
- Bombay Chroniele (1), intend taking advantage of the interval to rush the 
6th Sept. Bill before the findings of the Committee. As a rule 


no important and contentious legislation is passed 
‘in the Simla session, but the Government are particular about instantly 
enacting a measure which is both untimely and objectionable. What is it 
that prevents Government from giving the Enquiry due opportunities before 
validating the illegal acts of their officers? Government must know. 
* Whatever the findings of the Commission may be’, says Lord Chelmsford, 
‘such a measure will be necessary’. This is a very innocent way of arguing 
when Lord Chelmsford knows that the Enquiry. has not begun and that 
appeals of a most serious character are pending in the Privy Council. The 
question whether a particular set of circumstances amounts to ‘rebellion’ 
which justifies the promulgation of martial law, is a question of fact. In this 
case, it has to be ascertained hy the Enquiry and not presumed by a Govern- 
ment which stands accused of haste and false judgment. Where is the prima 
facie presumption that the acts of all the officials in the Punjab proceeded 
from disinterested motives of lawfully maintaining crder or that the 
circumstances warranted the imposition of martial law? When there is 
the evidence and the serious allegation (of which they are not unaware) that 
all executive transgressions were not the result of casual or inevitable excesses 
in the process of restoring order, it is due to the people that the finding of an 
' enquiry, adverse or otherwise, should not be nullified in advance by an enact- 
ment, justifying the illegalities in question........... If the Government do not 
want to forfeit the remnant of popular confidence they enjoy as a just British 
institution, they should not act in advance of the enquiry and establish 
that the excesses of their officials were all incidental to the bona-fide 
performance of their duties under abnormal circumstance justifying them. 
..seseee. Lord Chelmsford’s phrase ‘usual and necessary’ is wide of the 
mark and not even the unthinking would accept his Excellency’s argument 
that ‘whatever the findings of the Commission may be such a measure 
will be necessary ’. ’. We referred to the Frivy Counci] appeals. The present 
Bill withal ‘ usual and necessary’, will have the effect of seriously under- 
mining the appeals and we would ask the Government to be equitable enough 
to leave them the chances of a fair and unprejudiced hearing. The public 
are deeply anxious regarding the fate of the appeals and it will be a pity if 
the Government appear to the people as being engaged in breaking in India 
the grounds of the appeals in London. Chief among the grounds of appeal 
is the allegation that the convictions rest on a concatenation of illegal 
proceedings........... The Government of India are strong and powerful 
enough to withstand the decisions as well as the opinions of the Privy Council 
—if they are favourable to the accused—and it would be unworthy of them 
to interpose a manifestly unjust and unfair measure at this stage of the 
proceedings. ‘Will not the Government after their measures of sternness 
leave this matter uoprejudiced ? We can only ask the Government to realise 
the strain to which public feelings have already been put. The volume of 
feelings with regard to their contemplated measure would have been much 
greater to the eye, if if had not remained unpublished. Still there are 
indications in several parts of the country that the Bill is resented as obvi- 
eusly unfair and untimely after all that has happened. We would ask public 
leaders to organise protests throughout the country and try to impress Gov- 
ernment with the seriousness of public opposition. They can easily realise the 
- mature of the issues and they must ask the Government “to play the game” 
- and not stick to their ambush. It is time Government snORgH of conciliation 
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because the opposition is deep and widespread. All shades of political 
opinions are agreed on the unfairness of a measure whose legal and political - 
consequences Government cannot profess to ignore.” 


*S. “The Viceroy’s speech at the time of opening the proceedings of 

| the Imperial Legislative Council cannot satisfy the 
Mahratta (9), 7th Sept. public on many of the graver issues with which the 
country is faced.......... The Viceroy says that ‘ the 


Government of India have not failed to press the Indian point of view [on the 


South African question] before His Majesty’s Government’ and he has further 
affirmed that they had ‘ the full support of the Secretary of State’. The State 
Secretary's reply to the deputation, that had recently waited upon him in 
connection with this matter, does not, however, confirm the Viceroy’s words 
that the former has fully supported the ‘Indian point of view’......... 
These, however, were matters which were not solely under the control of 
the Government of India, and therefore they cannot be held sofely responsible 


for the unsatisfactory results of their efforts. But this cannot be said with 


regard to the Punjab disturbances, on which the Viceroy’s defence is 
singularly unconvincing.......... In view of the contrast between the con- 
siderate action of the Bombay Government and the insensate repression of 
that Punjab ex-satrap, whose name all India shudders to utter, can the Viceroy 
say that the public are at fault for condemning Sir Michael O’Dwyer ?......... 
If the ex-Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab had not been seized with panic, 
and if he had not been given a free hand by the equally panic-stricken and 
credulous Viceroy, then like Bombay, the Punjab would have been saved 
from the red terror that was spread by the dire repression of the ex-ruler of 
that province. But the Viceroy blundered in being over-credulous, and he 
‘unwaveringly ’ supported the frenzied policy of the then Punjab Govern- 
ment! Any other man in the Viceroy’s position would, by this time, have 
admitted his mistake in having taken such a step. The wonder, however, 
is that the Viceroy, instead of repenting for the mad policy, is defending it 
before the public! A word about the promised inquiry and the forthcoming 
Indemnity Bill. The.inquiry will be held by a committee, and it is to report 


+ to the Governor-General in Council on ‘the causes of, and the measures 


taken to cope with, the recent disorders in Delhi, the Punjab and the Bombay 
Presidency’. We have no doubt that the Committee will investigate into the 
causes and the repressive measures, and will come to a certain decision. 
But supposing that it finds that the various measures were quite unnecessary, 
and the officers invoking them were absolutely wrong. What then is 
to follow such a decision? An impeachment, a prosecution, or court- 
martialling of the officers concerned? No! Nothing of that sort. The 
Viceroy says that he will pass an Act ‘indemnifying those officers 
of Government who were called upon to undertake the onerous and ungrate- 
ful task of restoring order and the validating of such acts as the stress of 
circumstances required.” And, further, he says, ‘ whatever the findings of the 
Commission may be, such a measure would be necessary, and in justice to our 
officers we are bound to indemnify them at the earliest convenient moment.’ 


So, notwithstanding the unfavourable decision of the Committee, the 


officers will be saved from any consequences of their unjust and arbitrary 
measures, and their acts will be validated! Pray, why then the farce 
of an inquiry ?”’ 


*9. “It is supremely ridiculous-to appoint a Committee of Inquiry in 
one breath and to. proceed to pass an Indemnifying 
Gujarati (20), ‘th Billin haste in the very next. Then why enact 


|‘ Bept., Eng. cols. the farce of appointing a committee of inquiry at 


all? His Exceilency has a very tender heart for the 


Indian Civil Service and for the apprehensions of ‘our officers.’ We wish 
‘he could feel with the same tenderness for the sufferings of hundreds of 
families now overwhelmed with grief and sorrow, and realise the sentiments 


of millions of people which have been shocked by the measures taken in the 
Punjab. We are perhaps making an impossible demand upon His Excellency 


a , 


bhi ita ted stook of sympathy.’ In ‘that case we are sincerely sorty fot 
him Committee of Inquiry, as it is composed, cannot command ‘thé 
confidence of the public and nothing will be more calculated to shake theit 
(fidence in British justice and fair play than such an ill-advised measure 
ean Indemnifying Bill. The victims of Martial Law and’ other . drastic 
sasures have already borne or are still enduring their awful fate, and 
sis no reason whatsoever why the erring aud over-zealous officers, if 

rie ‘were. any, should not be prapared to face justice but shirk their 
responsibility under the all-protecting cover of an unjust law enacted not for 
furthering the ends of justice and humanity but for maintaining official prestige 
and; a8 unfortunately the ordinary run of people will believe, for whitewashing 
ail sins of omission and commission. We strongly deprecate the unwisdom of 
enacting such an uncallied-for and premature legislation even before the Privy 
Council have disposed of the appeals now pending before them and before the 
Committee of Inquiry has entered upon its task. It is not treating Theit 
Lordships of the Privy Council with respect to rush such legislation through 
the Council which would render their decisions more or less nugatory. It 
is not treating the Committée of Inquiry with even elementary fairnes to anti- 
cipate their verdict and carry through the Council a measure which nullifies 
in advance the effect of all the adverse findings that may be arrived at by 
it, and it is directly and eminently calculated to discourage witnesses from 
coming forward to tell the whole truth and running the risk of official dis- 
pleasure or police espionage for no commensurate advantage and thus pre- 
judice the course of the whole inquiry. How the moral prestige of his Govern- 
ment has suffered owing to the recent events in the Punjab His Excellency 
has not at all realised. How much more its prestige and the reputation of the 
British Government for justice and humanity will suffer in the estimation of 
the entire Indian public the Viceroy has not shown the necessary political 
imagination and sense of justice to appreciate. Lord Chelmsford talks about 
and takes under his umbrageous wigs ‘ our officers’ just as if they were not 
the officers of the Indian people and paid and maintained by them for the 
discharge of the duties entrusted to them in a spirit of justice and humanity. 
Strangely enough His Excellency is touched more deeply by the nervous fears 
of ‘our officers’ than by the following dreadful tale which has grieved the 


heart of the whole country.” 
See 9-A on page 24. 


10. Commenting on His Excellency the Viceroy’s reference in ‘his 

| speech to the South African ‘question, the Bombay 
Comments on His Ex- Chronicle writes:—*“ There is some doubt in the 
ceHency the Viceroy’s public mind, which needs being cleared, in connec- 


announcement regarding tion with the representation of India on the Com- 
the Commission of Inquiry 


| - mission which is going to enquire into the grievances 
st ene Brera ee a of Indians in South Africa. Mr. Montagu stated 
Bombay Chronicle (1), the other day that the Commission should be of an 

- 6th Sept. Imperial instead of a domestic character and that 
the Government of [ndia would be directly represen- 

ted on ii by one official and one non-official. On the other hand, the Viceroy 
has stated that the Union Government is appointing the Commission and that 
Sir Benjamin Robertson is being deputed to represent Indian interests. 
Apparently, Sir Benjamin Robertson’s appointment is not on the Commission 
itself, but only as a delegate from the Government of {ndia to watch Indian 
interests and, ifneed be, to be examined by the Commission. If this is so, 
who are the two representatives, one official and the other non-official, who 
are to be members of the Commission? The Viceroy is silent on this point. 
Is another Indian official to be appointed on the Commission? These are 
the doubts which arise from the discrepancies. between the Viceroy’s 
announcement and Mr. Montagu’s expectations. We hope Lord Chelmsford 
has been wrongly informed or has been incorrectly reported and that actually 
a Royal Commission—and not one appointed by the Union Government—is 
going to be appointed and that two Indian representatives, one official and the 


| my a non-official, are to be appointed as members of the Commission, 
D 


ot merely as witnesses to be examined»by it.” : 


9 


11. “The Pioneer hints that Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya will take 


advantage of the Indemnifying Bill to be introduced 

Comments on the sug- at the Simla Council to deliver an oration for days 
gestion of the Pioneer and hours! It urges the Viceroy to amend rules 
that the Viceroy should of the Council in such a way as to fix a time-limit 


fix a time-limit for , 
speeches at the Imperial to all long-worded orations! We cannot conceive 


Legislative Council. of a surer way than the one our contemporary 
New Times (10), 31st suggests to discredit the Viceroy’s Council in the 
Aug. eyes Of,all Indisns. It will be bad enough to 


introduce a Bill of Indemnity just when the whole 
Punjab trouble is the subject-matter of an enquiry, and when appeals to 
establish the illegality of the procedure adopted are under scrutiny of the 
Privy Council. It will be worse to take away even the little freedom which 
Honourable Members enjoy in the matter of voicing in the Council the 
opinion of the country as to the ways and acts of Government.” 


12. Commenting on His Excellency the Governor’s convocation 
_ address, the Praja Bandhu observes that despite 
Comments on His the very valuable service of the British Navy 
pours gay — ~ during the war, it is an exaggeration to say that the 
Praja Band hu (30), entire credit of winning the war should go to British 
81st Aug.; Gujarati Sea-power. The paper maintains that, in view of 
Punch (22), 31st Aug. India being a peninsula, it is absolutely essential that 
it snould possess a Navy of its own, and therefore 
urges the need of doing away with the old policy of distrust with regard to 
India and its people. [The Gujarati Punch writes :—It is futile to exhort 
youths to turn their attention and energy to industry and commerce, until 
facilities for giving them practical instruction in these lines are amply 
provided for. It would have been better had His Excellency Sir George 
Lloyd declared what his Government will do for industrial progress in this 
Presidency and thereby inspire hope in the hearts of young graduates. His 
Excellency’s appreciation of the British Navy is quite proper, but with that 
we need not forget the unique services rendered by our army, both British 
and Indian, during the war.| 


13.. “Surely of all places, the University is the last place where we 


are to be treated to a dissertation on the sea-power 
of Britain and what it has done, above all, for India, 
Kvery one that knows anything about history—even 
such as have but a superficial acquaintance with the works of Seely, Lyall, 


Subodh Patrika (48), 
31st Aug ; Eng. cols. 


Hunter and Mahan—knows how the British Navy has been the making of © 


England and the sure shield of her Kmpire across the seas!......... His 


Excellency seoms to have an unmitigated contempt for persons that make 


an honest living between the covers of books. He would not set much store 
by what they think in such matters. But what would he say to the opinion 
of men of affairs like Lord Bryce, Mr. Fisher, Gladstone, Messrs. Asquith and 
Lloyd George on these matters? Gladstone was a firm believer in the 
doctrine that righteousness alone exalteth a nation. He firmly believed in the 
enthronement of public right as the supreme duty of the State. He’ was, 
above all things, a great Christian statesman. He maintained that a nation 
that had lost its soul, was lost beyond redemption. And what is it that 
keeps a nation’s soul alive, if it is not the leaders of thought like Kant, 
Goethe, Burke, Milton and Mill? Shall we dethrone them and enthrone, 
instead, Watts and Zeppelin ?......... Industrial efficiency has made for 
industrial slavery, for hard ruthless competition, and the brutal gospel of 
selfish aggrandisement. It is one of the root causes of the latter-day 
machiavellism.......... India dees require to-day great productive enterprises 
that will open varied and independent careers for the sons, and furnish 
means of happiness and plenty to her starving millions. But it is no use 
advising the educated youth of India to take up industrial careers without 
making the least provision for industrial training.......... As things are at 
present, the student in India has no opportunity afforded him either to 
become a Watt or an Arkwright, if at all even Watts and Arkwrights are 
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to shut his Mill, Burke and Carlyle he is reduced to the position of becoming 
@ mere hodman wherever he turns. Let, at least, his spirit be nursed on 
sound moral and spiritual thought, so that he will be a good man before he 
is an efficient man.” 


14. Commenting on the statement,—“ it is quite easy however to be coura- 
geous against Government ’’—in His Excellency the 
It is not easy to be Governor’s speech in unveiling Mr. Gokhale’s por- 


_ courageous against Gov- trait at Poona, the New Times remarks :—“ We do 


ernment as stated by His 
Excellency Sir George not know if it is so easy to be courageous against 


Lloyd. Government! Mr. Tilak was in jail for nearly ten 
New Times (10), 31st years for his courage, and several greater and lesser 
Aug. men have shared a similar fate. Scores of news- 
papers have suffered pains and penalties for writing 
honest truth in an uncamouflaged way. And we know how some of the 
Punjab leaders have suffered under the Martial Law Commission. It is not 
an easy thing to be courageous against Government; and it has doubtless 
become a paying business to be a sycophant and be on the side of the 
officials !” 


15. What is the significance of the fact that an Indemnity Bill is deemed 
necessary to validate the administration carried on 

Protest against the pro- under Martial Law inthe Punjab? Do Government 
posed Punjab Indemnity themselves acknowledge that the administration under 
a das 10h Slat Aud: Martial Law wasinvalid? Didthe Governor-General 
PE ie ity a 4) ta and the Governor-General in Council trangress the law 
Sept.; Sdn Vartamgn in dealing with the Punjab? Apparently administra- 
(38), 1st Sept. tion in the Punjab during the months of April, May 
and June exceeded the bounds of law and steps are 

now being taken to indemnify the officials. [The Hzndusthdn expresses 
disapproval of the proposed Indemnity Bill and urges that no such Bill should 
be introduced till the Commission promised by Mr. Montagu has finished its 
work. The Sdnj Vartamdn declares that the Bill would be an open insult 
to the proposed Commission of Enquiry and tend to shake the confidence 
of the people in the purity of British justice, and hopes the Viceroy will 


desist.from bringing it forward.| 


16. In olden days under the Muhammadan a ” is said that the 
Emperor used to say out of joy, when he saw that 

ia (37), 1st an official did as he was expected, that he excused 
P’. him twelve murders. The object of the assurance 
was that whatever offence the official may have committed, it was excused. 
With the same object the Viceroy seems to have introduced the Indemnity 
Bill. There is no doubt that officials should put down disorders and punish 
rioters. But it is unjust for them to kill or harrass the innocent. One 
can not but condemn the Bill, if it be its object to protect even such tyrannical 


officials. 


17. The Kesari blames Mr. Montagu for the delay in the appointment 

| of the Commission of Inquiry and declares that his 
Protest against the action in entrusting the appointment to His Ex- 
delay in the appointment ellency the Viceroy is quite unpardonable inasmuch 
ofa eae ofInquiry as the Viceroy’s own measures regarding the procla- 
rn (109) "Ona Sept. mation of Martial Law in the Punjab will have to 
’, P.  come | for judgment before the Commission. It 

thinks that it will be better not to have any Commission at all than to 


appoint one of such a kind. 


18. The Kesari says that the question whether the Government of 
ae a ce ee India can create special courts and thus deprive the 
the oe dokicd a egy anc people of the right to appeal will be decided in the 
Kesari (109), 2nd Sept. Punjab appeals before the Privy Council. It is of 
opinion that if there be a favourable decision and if 

the powers of Government-be controlled; there will be no need of any 
_ declaration of rights, but that otherwise » struggle for the national rights of 
freedom will have to be carried on in Parliament. If it be found that 
ordinance No. 4 does not go beyond ordinance No. 1 and that the Martial 
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Law Commissioner had no power to try cases except those of open rebellion, 
it continues, the trials of other cases will be ipso facto illegal and Kalinath 
Roy and other accused also will receive the benefit of the decision. It remarks 
that there are many cases of disproportionate sentences and that the 
injustice done should also be removed. It hopes that the'Privy Council will 


properly deal with all cases of injustice and that all unjust sentences will be 
quashed. 


19. “As questions of recruiting, army careers and, above all, military 
expenditure are involved, it is absolutely essential 
wensuaal or ths sa that at Jeast one Indian with public experience if not 
Committee. more, as the country may legitimately claim, should 
Bombay Chronicle (1), find a place in the personnel. Major Umar Hyat 
Ist Sept.; Sindvasi (55), Khan is obviously added by way of afterthought and 
28th Aug. merely to meet the objection that the Committee is 
exclusively non-Indian in composition. Except for disarming critics in this 
fashion, the presence of the gentleman selected will not be of much value. 
The bureaucracy have a gift for finding suitable Indian elements in packed 
committees. Major Umar Hyat Khan is an estimable gentleman well-known 
to Sir Michael O’Dwyer and a very wealthy landlord......... Lest he be thought 
to be a man without any present distinction, care has been:taken to make him 
nominated member of the Council as announced a couple of days ago. He 
has been excluded from the deliberations of the Committee in London, a 
defect which could have been mitigated by the appointment of at least 
another Indian from the large number of publicists now available in London. 
But Government seem to be content with a solitary Indian without experience 
of public life or grasp of wide policy. His name can be mentioned in answer 
to the first criticism that Indians were excluded, but is that all that Govern- 
ment want?” [The Sindvasi writes :—We are surprised that a man like Mr. 
Montagu has ignored the right of Indians to participate in the investigation 
of questions relating to their own army, when every pie of the cost of that 
army is paid by themselves. Again Mr. Montagu’s appointment of a man like 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer on the Committee indicates that the former has not 
minded the doings of Sir O’Dwyer in the Punjab. It may even lead some 
people to believe ‘that he has approved of them.| 


20. ‘‘Mr.-Kali Nath Roy, the distinguished editor of the Tribune, has 


been released from jail; he has suffered at the hands 


Comment on oe te of Sir Michael O’Dwyer whose administration he 
lease of Mr. Kalinath Roy, over hesitated to criticise. Sir Michael paid off 
the editor of the Tribune 


at she old scores but not chivalrously. Kali Babu returns 
New Times (10), 29th 0 us enriched by his sufferings; they have only 
Aug. enhanced the respect his conntrymen had for him. 


We earnestly hope his work in the country’s cause 
will be as fearless, patriotic and disinterested as before.” 


21. The Sind authorities have encroached upon the rights of the 
subjects of Native States in externing Mr. M. J. 
Comments on the ex- Wyas and two other Gujarati Hindus from British 


ternment of Mr. M. J. . . ; 
eames HAP it India on the ground of their being the subjects of 


British territory. Native States. It is really a wonder that there has 
Hitechchhu (69), 24th 8 yet been no protest against this step, either from 
Aug. Karachi or from any of the Native States. We 


regret nothing has been done by the public to secure 


_ the cancellation of the externment orders which have virtually ruined the 


lives of three quiet and well-behaved fellow-countrymen of ours. Mr. M. J. 
Vyas’ determination, however, to get this grievance of the subjects of Native 
States remedied by resorting to Satyagraha is highly commendable.. Will 
the subjects of Native States realise the importance of this question and be 
prepared to help Mr. M. J. Vyas financially and otherwise in case he enters 
British territory with a view to raising a test-case on this question? Mr. Vyas 


1s to act according to the instructions of Mr. Gandhi in all these things. 


It is the duty of the leaders of the subjects of Native States to encourage 
and help in every way possible Mr. Vyas who is prepared to go to court and 
even to suffer imprisonment for the sake of protecting their rights. [Hlse- 
where Mr. M. J. Vyas, in the course of a letter, writes :—His Excellency the 


Governor has refused to give me justice in the matter of my externment from — 


Sind. My mesma and relations, however, need not be sorry for it. Our 
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; is sacred and pure and so it is sure to succeed in the end. I have 
6 fit fo pause ‘till I can learn the opinion of our great leader Mahatma. 
‘in this matter.] 


22. “The Government of India’s order prohibiting the importation of 
dye-stuffs from all destinations other than the United 
Protest against an order Kingdom, is bound to create a good deal of dissatis- 


Ag oaliing ey faction in commercial as well as manufacturing 
direct importation of dye- circles in this country, which are affected by the 


skate into India. notification. It is difficult to account for this sudden 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Step on the part of Government. In whose interest 
6th Sept. has this action been taken? Why should India, at 


this time of day, when the war is at an end and 
there is need of every facility and encouragement being afforded to industries 
in this country, be subjected to restrictions, compelling her to indent goods 
through indirect instead of direct channels of trade and consequently making 
her pay more for the goods than she would have to do if she imported direct ? 
Trade with Germany has been resumed by Great Britain and dye-stuffs from 
Germany will no doubt be freely imported in Kngland—of course, under 
license. America has already placed an order with Germany for supplies of 
dye-stufis to last her for six months. If the United Kingdom and all the 
Allies can import German dye-stuffs, if they are essential for their industries, 
we fail to see why India should not enjoy the same facility to import German 
and other dye-stuffs direct.”’ 


23. ‘‘ Yesterday the following resolution issued by the Government of 
Bombay on the report of the Department of Indus- 

Comments on the last tries of the Bombay Presidency for the official year 
a bs mr eee es 1917-18 was communicated to us along with, we 
Pitas. ome2Y suppose, the rest of the local press :—‘ Bombay 
Bombay Chornicle (1), Castle, 28th August, 1919. Resolution.—The Gov- 
5th Sep. ernor in Council recognizes the difficulties under 
which the new department has laboured with an 

entirely inadequate scientific and technical staff and records his appreciation 
of the energy and interest which the late Director showed in this work. 
Proposals, however, have been separately submitted for the establishment 
required, and next year's report will be awaited with interest. The valuable 
assistance rendered by the Director’s Advisory Committee, assistance which 
will become still more valuable, as the Director points out, when expert 
establishment is available and important problems can be adequately examined, 
is gratefully acknowledged.’ From the report of the Department we find 
that it covers activities extended over seven months ending 30th April 1918. 
But Mr. P. J. Mead, C.I.E., 1.C.8., Director of Industries, could find time 
only towards the end of J anuary 1919 to draft his report, which does not 
occupy in print more than five and a half sheets of foolscap—or six sheets if 
— include the list of places visited by Mr. Mead, which is attached to the 
eport. Not to be outdone in promptitude, the Government of Bombay took 

fn ] seven months to digest this voluminous report and pronounce their views, 
embodied in the resolution quoted above. After this, the people of this 
Presidency may rest assured that the encouragement of industries through 
the reorganisation of the Department is proceeding at breathless speed and 
everything necessary is being done in the public interest. They will also no 
doubt ‘await with interest’ in common witb Government, the present 
Director’s report of the administration of his Department—when ib comes— 

as also the Resolution thereon of Government—when that also comes!” 


24. The Government announcement of the sale of gold has supplied a 

| @ new source of speculation to this City which is 

‘Protest against specula- already rife with speculations of all sorts. Is it 
tion in gold owing to proper for Government to be thus an instrument of 
Government's re ager increasing speculation? Itis reported that certain 
ment regarding saleof the.) .culators of the City have offered to buy up all the 
Hindusthin (24), Qnd gold that the Government have offered for sale 
Sept. | and have, in anticipation of getting it, made forward 
sales of the same on a speculative basis. If this is 

oe we seupose that i ememmmenth should defer the giving of gold at present 


-sothat it might be. as tore for these speculators to give delivery of the: 
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gold on the due dates. If this will not be done, these speculators will 
succeed in maintaining the high prices of gold and will thereby keep it 
entirely out of the reach of middle-class people. It would be to the interest 
of the public, and it would better serve the purpose of Government, if they 
would fix the maximum available at a time at ten tolas and also fix its rate 
both hers as well as in Calcutta. 


25. The Hindusthdn draws the attention of Government to the way in 
which certain stock-brokers in Bombay underwrite 

Alleged misuse of the ghares of the companies that are now being started, 
Companies Act by with the result that the general public is unable to 


Deaihed serene get the shares at their face value, and it asks them 


Hindusthdn (24), 30th %0 amend the Indian Companies’ Act in such a 

Aug. manner as to prevent the directors and agents of 

joint-stock companies from misusing the powers 

they have under the Act. It hopes Government will take early action in the 
matter and will not wait till a commercial crisis overtakes the public. 


26. The Gujardtt approves of the extention of the operation of the Rent 
Acts, but adds:—It i8 to be regretted that while 

Comments on the ex- Government move very slowly, rich speculators 
Homoy bagg the Bombay have been purchasing large tracts of open land fit 
Gujardti (20), 81st Aug. for building purposes round about Bombay and 
forming large syndicates to exploit the same. We 

fail to understand how Government will be able to solve the housing problem 
after the land has passed into private ownership. Government can at any 
rate prevent rich speculators from purchasing plots from the Improvement 
Trust. The Improvement Trust should lease out plots expressly for building 


purposes and they should not be allowed to change hands. 


2/. Aman holding such a responsible post as that of the Secretary of 
, State ought not to be partial to any particular caste 
Mr. Montagu's alleged or party. But Mr. Montagu, our present Secretary 
partiality for Brahmins. : ie 
Jagaruk (45), 30th Aug. Of State, has always sided with the Brahmins and is 
endeavouring to thwart the legitimate aspirations of 
the non-)rahmins. Perhaps he thinks that his conduct is most statemanlike 
but, as a matter of fact, it is unbecoming in view of the high post he holds. 
It is the height of vindictive childishness for a man, who holds the reins of 
administration of the whole country in his hands, to pass under the influence 
of a small minority and hate the rest of the population. In conformity with 
this illiberal attitude of Mr. Montagu, his Joint Parliamentary Committee 
declined to hear the evidence of the representatives of the non-Brahmins of 
Madras, except Mr. Reddi, on the plea of want of time. What can be 
more unjust than to hear three men ou behalf of fifteen lakhs of Brahmins of 
Madras and to allow only one man, to plead the case of forty millions of non- 
Brahmins? Fortunately, however, the Ccmmittee yielded at last and decided 
fo examine the three remaining non-Brahmin witnesses. 


28. The Joint Committee, it appears from the proceedings, will make 
suggestions in accordance with the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford, Southborough and Crewe reports. What is notin 

of a eee these reports will not be granted by the Reform Bill. 
on the Reform Bill. The reactionary policy of the Government of India 
Kesari (109), 2nd Sept. has been exploded by the evidence placed before 
the Committee. At the most the Joint Committee 
will suggest that the maximum proposed to be given by the above reports 
may be given to India and that amendments be made in the Bill accordingly. 


29. ‘The deputation to Mr. Montagu which Reuter reports to-day is 

| unique in the history of Indo-Kuropean relations in 

The deputation to the this country. We hope that just as Mr. Montagu 
Secretary of State for has been impressed with the gravity of the repre- 
inte re. ” es. sentation and the weight of national opinion support- 
Africa ing it, the Imperial Government would now at 
ol Chronicle (1), least feel that it was high time for them to intervene. 
2nd Sept. Mr. Montagu asked the deputation to remember 


| that the forces arrayed against them were not the 
gw 201—4 con 
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colonial office or Lord Buxton or the Government itself.......... The Colonial 
ro may not be against us, but is it forus? From the views expressed by 

onel Amery in Parliament—as also from the sentiments of Lord Milner 
goncerning coloured people—we cannot help concluding that the Colonial 
Office is rather lukewarm or at least was so at a time when stern disapproba- 
tion on its part would have been of the utmost value. It is incidentally 
noteworthy that none of the pensioned and professional enemies of India has 
gone out of his way to plead in Parliament or outside it on behalf of the 
Indiau community in South Africa where there are very few Brahmins to 
grind down the oppressed people.......... Mr. Montagu.discussed three courses 
of action—veto, retaliation, compromise. In deprecating the attempt'to secure 
the Imperial veto, Mr. Montagu was saving the Imperial Government the 
inconveniences of a course which we strongly hold is obligatory on them in 
the present circumstances. Itis a matter of great moment and delicacy we 
grant, but there is a serious situation wantonly created which invites it.......... 
We cannot help feeling—and it is a feeling shared by all Indians—that in 
avoiding the responsibility of equal protection which the Imperial Govern- 
ment have through the rare exercise of the veto, there is the implication that 
the rights of Indians may wait and be nogotiated over, and inthe event of 
failure—here we speak from past experience—ignored. The veto is rare, but 
the South African atrocities are as rare in the Empire. As long ago as 
1897, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain protested against the policy of ill-treatment 
apd the oppression of Indians was considered as a serious cause for war....... 
Sir William Meyer, whose love of India we are glad to infer remains staunch 
and true, suggested that if friendly negotiations failed the only course would 
be to treat South Africans in India similarly to Indians in South Africa. 
We hope friendly counsel will bring about a reconciliation, but in the last. 
resort there should be reciprocal treatment which will make South Africans 
feel that they cannot trade or acquire fixed property or vote in India so long 
as Indians are dishonoured in South Africa. The steps which many Indians 
consider are overdue, will explode the pretensions of civilised Government 
in South Africa and make the South Africans face the excruciating glare of 
publicity.......... Mr. Montagu advises reliance on friendly negotiations. 
We should be glad if that is in prospect. The Commission of Inquiry 
promised by the South African Government offered the best practical hope 
and Mr. Montagu asked the deputation to help. Mr. Gandhi wrote a few 
weeks ago that the Commission of Inquiry should not be lightly regarded. 
We are glad that what is expected is an Imperial inquiry. The Solomon 
Commission had the defect of being domestic and racially exclusive. Mr. 
Montagu has asked the Government of India to be directly represented by 
one official and one non-official. We notice that the official is not necessarily 
European and we hope advantage will be taken of the provision to appoint 
Indians. ‘ Both will be chosen from those most competent to make a good 
case,’ and if that is the criterion of selection, we would remind Lord Chelms- 
ford that the best non-official available is Mr. Gandhi himself and that in 
making the selection the Government should not be blinded by any notion 
préjudicial to the observance of that single criterion. ........ ‘Even if good 
results ’, said Mr. Montagu,.‘ were not obtained from the Commission——which 
he did not cortemplate—the public recording of the Indian case must 
ultimately have good results’. In matters of life and death, we dread the 
contingency of ‘ultimately’. We want neither a sham nor a palliative. 
And if the Commission is not productive of permanent results, there will be 
the prolonging of agony. As a matter of fact, even without Commissions; 
the Union Government must accept their own words in practice and conform 
to the obligation of honouring the rights of British citizenship. And if 
the coming Commission proves a failure, it would be a calamity of the first 
magnitude.” 


30. “Mr. Montagn’s reply to the deputation that waited on him on 1 thi 
South African question is re-assuring so far as it 

a India (16), 6th Goes. Itis a matter for great satisfaction that he 
P _ will secure Indian representation upon the Commis- 
sion; provided of course that that representation is equal to that of the Anti- 
Asiatic party and provided further that the Commission has no power to 
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diminish the existing rights of British Indians, and provided further that the 
Asiatic Bill just passed remains in abeyance and that the Commission is given 
the power to recommend its withdrawal.......... The Imperial Government 
to be truly Imperial must have, under certain circumstauces, be they ever so 
rare, powers of effective intervention for the protection of weaker interests. It 
is therefore not possible for Indian public opinion to accept Mr. Montagu’s 
dictum that an exercise of the veto is politically unfeasible. The veto is not 
merely a moral check but in exceptional cases if must prove a very material 
and tangibe check upon excesses and upon injustice. The Empire to hold 
together must have some basic principles from which no member dare depart. 
neceyy But, I am free to confess that so long as milder measures are available, 
the extreme remedy of vetoing ought not to be applied. It is undoubtedly 
like a strong blister causing great though momentary pain, and therefore to 
be sparingly used. The proposed Commission, if there is a strong Indian 
representation upon it, should prove effective enough for the purpose to be 
attained. The best thing, therefore, for the time being is to concentrate 
public opinion upon a strong Commission and a proper safeguarding refer- 
ence under which it should act. It was a great relief to find Mr. Montagu 
not falling into the Reciprocity trap prepared by Sir William Meyer, let me 
hope, in a hasty moment. I am sorry Mr. Bannerji so easily fell into it. 
It is murdering the language to use so good a word as Reciprocity for so bad 
a cause as the one under notice. If we must go in for a bad thing, we must 
at least recognise it by its correct name which is Retaliation. Personally, 
I do not believe in retaliation at all. It always in the .end returns with 
redoubled force on the retaliator......... What comfort can it be to our 
countrymen in South Africa, for India to be able to send back a steamer-load 
of cargo from South Africa, to refuse to send to South Africa a few tons of 
coal and to shut the gates of India in the face of a stray—South African 
tourist as against the banishment, for that is virtually the goal of the Anti- 
Asiatic party, of a hundred and fifty thousand Indian settlers, or at least 
their reduction to helotry.”’ 


31. We find it very difficult to ‘agree with the advice given by the 
Secretary of State to the deputation that waited 

7 ,..¢ Upon him on behalf of the Indiaus in South Africa. 

Pig Ta Hert ig Pas We shall, however, gladly wait till the commission on 
thdn (24), 8rd Sept.; Sdnj Which we are asked to rely publishes its report, pro- 
Vartamdn (33), 2nd Sept.; vided the Black Act passed by the South African 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), Union is suspended till the commission finishes its 
4th Sept.; Jdm-e-Jamshed work. We welcome the announcement of the pro- 
(26), ord Sept. posed appointment of an official and a noh-official on 
the commission by the Government of India. The 

Government of India needs must assume a firm attitude in the matter of 
asserting the rights of Indians in South Africa and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should not interfere in any action they may deem fit to take. [The 
Hindusthan writes :—Mr. Montagu has taken a narrow view of the question and 
has thrown cold water onthe question of reciprocity on the ground thatit would 
fail to produce the desired result. The South African Union is reluctant to recog- 
nise the rights of Indians as citizens of the Empire and we hope the Honour- 
able Mr. Shastri during his proposed visit to Africa will be able to bring about 
a workable solution of the question. Perhaps the choice of the Government of 
India way have fallen upon him as the unofficial member of the Commission. 
The Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—We are exasperated to see a liberal statesman 
like Mr. Montague surrendering himself to the demands of the South African 
Union. The Indians in South Africa are being driven to the only course open 
to them, and_ that is passive resistance, and every one in India sympathises 
with their cause and would gladly support them and would give them any 
financial help they may require. The Bombay Samdchdr expresses dissatis- 
faction with Mr. Montagu’s reply and expresses fear that the proposed 
commission will not be able to solve the question in a satisfactory manner. 
The Jdm-e-Jamshed, on the other hand, considers the reply as satisfactory, on 
the whole, but urges His Majesty’s Government not to allow the South African 


Union to succeed in their efforts to drive away the Indians and thus add to 


the discontent in India.] 
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-° $32, “It is to be regretted that His Excellency the Viceroy in his speech 

Th Tae a ere made no reference to the question of emigration of 
| ter ot ay “ng Britich Indians to British Guiana, though, as a matter of 
Beet: @uiton, fact, the subject has been under the consideration of 
ae Bombay Chronicle (1), the Government of India for some time past and a 
Soa 5th Sept. deputation from British Guiana is now in England 
with a view to secure a resumption of Indian 

emigration to that colony. We hope the Government of India are under no 
delusion in regard to the Indian sentiment over this question and will not 
commit the blunder of taking any step without consulting public opinion fully 
in the matter. We published the other day a lengthy communication from a 
well-informed correspondent pointing out the disabilities imposed on indentured 
Indian labourers in that colony by the white planters and the indignities they 
had to put up with, till at last the Government of India stepped in and put an 
end to indentured emigration. The deputation in England seeks to reopen 
the question and, to judge from speeches made during a recent debate in the 
House of Commons on the status of ‘natives’ in the colonies, would appear 
already to have won over the Colonial Office at least to approve of the 


scheme of colonisation of British Guiana by Indians....... »» Not only 
equality of opportunity, but equality of rights as free citizens of the Empire 
must be guaranteed to Indians before they are induced to emigrate..... ies 


Unless the status of the whole Indian population—of those already domiciled 
as well as of prospective immigrants—is properly defined and guarantees 
given to respect their equality of citizenship with the white population, there 
can be no question of resumption of emigration from India. The inhuman 
labour laws, as well as the laws of marriage, should be revised to the satisfac- 
tion of the Indian community. The public in India will also require fuller 
information on the subject of trading and land-owning rights. Ina word, tie 
Government of India should ascertain and publish the fullest information 
regarding the status, political as well as commercial, which Indian emigrants 
will be entitled to enjoy in Guiana, before they are lured there to ‘develop’ 
that colony in the interest of white planters. We cannot afford to forget the 
past and join a new experiment of helotry in the Empire.” 


¥ 


83. In seven districts, war allowance was given to the Postal employees 

as in other Government Departments in the Bombay 

‘Protest against certain Presidency. But now it has been decided that 
Postal employees being no allowance should be given to Postal employees 


asked to refund the war 4. their salaries below Rs. 100 are to be revised and 


ee tee elas those who have received the allowances already have 


been asked to refund it. If this be true it will 
have to be said that the authorities are off their heads. Low-paid servants 
are given war allowances because of the high prices. The allowance given 
must have been already spent on account of the high prices and we are 
surprised that the money given is demanded back. If promotion is to be | 
| given from the date of the allowance, the allowance may be deducted from 
me | the increase of pay. But, before the question of promotion and its date are 
a yettled, to demand refund of the allowance is unjust and cruel. Will the 
Imperial Government redress the grievance ? 
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~ 34. ‘Treasurers, signallers, maistries and the mustering clerks of the 
a : j _ Irrigation Department of the Poona District are in 
aa Protest against certain difficulties whether it be ou account of the careless- 
a low-paid —— ll oo mess or misunderstanding of the higher officials. 
— erik eae to retund war Lbese low-paid men used to get war allowance of 
oe “a » hangs paid to them. Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 according to the 334 per cent. scale 

Kesari (109), 2nd Sept. hitherto, but now the authorities think that all of 


ce them should be given an allowance of Rs. 4 only. 


ce Those who have got Rs.6 have thus had Rs. 40 more up till now and if | 
me ie Be the amount is to be refunded they” will get no allowance for the 

—.“ '  gooming ten months! We request His Excellency that their allowance 

ie _ ghopld not be stopped and that the extra money paid should be written 

a ‘a 
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35. It is not understood why no war allowance has yet been sanctioned 
by Government to Vaccinators of the Sanitary 
Department as a relief in these abnormal times, when 


War allowance shonld embers .of all other Government departments have 


sanctioned for Vaccina- 


tors without delay. got it. Government is already aware on what a low 
Rdjakaran (117), 31st soale of pay these Vaccinators serve; but these 
Aug. people being of a docile and non- complaining nature 


no notice has been taken of them in these hard days. 
Will some Honourable member int:rpellate Government on this subject at 
the ensuing session of the Bombay Legislative Council and get the allowance 
sanctioned ? 


36. ‘Our readers will have noticed with surprise the silence of the Postal 
authorities after the vigorous reply made by the 
The. grievances of the Honorary Secretary of the Postmen and Packers’ 
subordinates of the Bom- [Union to the statement the officials in charge of the 
bay Postal Department. Bombay Postal Department had sent out for publi- 
Bombay Chronicle (1), 
Ist Sept. cation sometime ago. Such a silence will naturally 
make the poor postmen think that the official side 
has really no case, and we would ask the authorities at Delhi who contrwl the 
affairs of the Postal Department seriously to consider whether it is wise to 
allow legitimate discontent amongst a body of Bombay’s most useful public 
servants fo go on uninvestigated and unremedied. The local authorities in 
Bombay must be supposed to be fully conversant with the appalling economic 
conditions under which the postmen are living in this city, and we shall not 
be in a hurry to believe that they have still remained indifferent to their 
grievances, but in this matter it is Simla or Delhi which controls the issue, 
and the conduct of the Director-General of Post and Telegraphs, when he 
recently visited this city, doas not indicate that the higher postal authorities 
are alive to the seriousness of the situation. It is difficult to understand what 
question of principle or expediency prevented the Director-Ganeral from 
acquaintaining himself personally with the nature of the postmen’s grievances 
through the properly constituted authority they have created for this purpose, . 
viz., the Honorary Secretary of the Union. After such a refusal to meet the 
Honorary Secretary it is natural for the men to suppose that if the postal 
authorities are confronted with men of education and social sympathy, who 
have devoted themselves to the task of fully understanding their case, the 
Government, as an employer, will have to yield as against the employed, who 
insist upon representing their grievances and claims through their Union 
officials. We would ask the Postal Department whether it can possibly 
continue to maintain this attitude, whether with the knowledge that. new. 
recruits are difficult to obtain for the subordinate staff in the Bombay Postal 
Service, on the wretched monthly pittance of Rs. 15-8-0 it offers, it can ever 
hope to play the role of the dour capitalist and declare a lock out against its 
employees supposing they again resort to that most unwelcome weapon of the 
labourer in despair—the strike. Even a coolie in Bombay can obtain as his 
daily wages a far greater sum than a postwan in the lower grades of the service. 
The latter generally makes an honest attempt to belong to the respactable 
lower middle-class. He has education enough to desire to be conscientious in 
his work, to be clean in habits and dress. Yet he has to lodge himself and 
his family in quarters which even a better class textile labourer in this city 
would look upon with contempt, he has to work under conditions which are 
always exacting, without any prospect of a substantial rise in salary even after 
fifteen ysars of service. We are aware of the promises which the postal 
authorities have been making to the men in the matter of house rent or better 
housing accommodation, and if the men now feel that they are being fed on 
false hopes, we can only say that theirs is but a natural feeling. It is, 
however, astonishing to learn that the men although they enjoy the 
blessings of an official co-operative credit society, are not permitted to 
start through their Union, any co-operative organisation of their own 
under non-official auspices. Here is a state of things to which some enterpri- 
sing | i cad member may pay attention in the next meeting of the local 
Council.’ 
a 201—5 Con 
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aN of the Indian Government that they should have 


_ Kawser-i-Hind (27), ; 
: rem erat alt urges the Government of India to review their 


10 BI The Praja Mitra-and Pdrsi considers it false economy on the part 


The salaries of Presi-. refuscd to raise the scale of pay of Presidency 
mcy M rneiagaacl ae Magistrates and remarks that it is injustice to the 
“7 ora ) Se cans latter that their due bas been thus withheld from 
& asada (88) doth A 7 them when tbere is an all-round increase in the 

; ST ei police and the other services. The paper strongly 


decision in the matter, and hopes that they will 
recognise the propriety of the demands of these Magistrates. [The Sdn 
Vartamdn while writing in a similar strain adds :—IJn view of the abnormal 
increase in the cost of living and in view of the heavy burden of work and 
responsibility on them, we wish Government would appreciate the services 
of this class with more sympathy and generosity. The Kaiser-1-Hind, too, 
thinks it absolutely essential to raise the salaries of the Presidency Magis- 
trates if Government want to maintain a high standard of efficiency in that 
gervice.| . 


38. With regard to the imposition of punitive police on Nadiad, the 
Collector of Kaira, in his correspondence with the 
Comments on the (Commissioner, Northern Division, dated 26th August, 


imposition of punitive : “sear FE 
alse on Wadidd (district has considered Mr. Gandhi as inciting the people 


sire) of that distyict to revolt against Government and as 
Praja Mitra and Parsi preaching to them opposition to law and order. 
(31), Ist Sept. With all our differences with Mr. Gandhi, we must 


| say that those who thus charge Mr. Gandhi injure 
the fair name of British justice. If they think they are right in thus charging 
Mr. Gandhi, why do they not take the necessary action against him for the 
charges? In fact, the decision to impose punitive police on the Nadiad people 
seems to rest on grounds based on partiality and prejudice, and so we think 
the burden of this new police on them is quite undeserved. There cannot 
be a stronger means to strike terror amongst the people than the punish- 
ments under Martial Law. We, therefore, do not at all see the necessity 
of imposing this additional burden, and we, therefore, appeal to His Excellency 
the Governor to revise the decision in this case and thereby show his practical 
sympathy towards the people as he has been al! along doing from the beginning 
of his regime. ) 


*39. “ Young India publishes the papers relating to the order of the 
| Government of Bombay employing additional police 
in Nadiad for one year at a cost of about Rs. 16,000, 
the whole amount to be recovered by a rate assessed 
upon the Bania and Patidar residents of the town. ‘This is a sequel to the 
derailment of the troop train at Nadiad in April last during the disturbances 
which followed the reported arrest of Mr. Gandhion his way to Delhi. To 
begin with, this form of collective punishment is, in our opinion, a relic of 
barbarism. It may be the only method of bringing home offences against 
person and property to the tribes on the North-Western Frontier. It is 
absolutely unjust when applicd to the inhabitants of Nadiad........... The 
reasons given for singling out the Bania and Patidar castes for this special 
imposition, are reminiscent of Fluellen’s logic in Shakespeare’s Henry VY. 
Mr. Gandhi is a Bania and so are Mr. Gokuldas Talati and Mr. Fulchand 
Shah, Secretary and President repectively of the Home Rule League. 
- Assuming for argument’s sake, that these three gentlemen had been really 
instrumental in creating the situation which culminated in the derail- 
mént, there is nothing to show that their conduct had anything to do 
‘with the fact of their being Banias or that the Bania community 
had commissioned them to conduct themselves in that manner............. 
We submit these considerations and those that follow with some confidence 
that the Government of Bombay will not allow the argument of prestige to 
prevent the prompt rectification of a palpable injustice. The incident has a 
deeper significance. It shows, in our opivion, that the bureaucracy, while it 


Indian Social Reformer 
(8), 7th Sept. 


has virtually destroyed the ancient communal] institutions of India and 
- absorbed the power vested in these institutions in its own hands, is not above 
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utilising the faded vestiges of those institutions for the purpose of imposing 
penalties on the people. It is apparently a question with it of ‘heads I win, 
tails you lose.’ How can the castes be made responsible for the conduct of 
individuals over whom British Indian law and administration do not 
recognise its authority ? As social reformers, we respectfully protest against 
this attempt to utilise caste as an accessory to administration. Apart from 
the matter as it immediately concerns Nadiad, the question involves a large 
principle and should be threshed out. The action of Government betrays 
complete ignorance of the constitution and the powers of caste at the present 
day. It would, we think, be quite as just to collect the cost of the punitive 
police from all persons in Nadiad who happen to be of the same stature as Mr. 
Gandhi, or those who read Tolstoi and wear hand-woven clothing. A strong 
protest should,.if necessary, be-.sent to the Secretary of State against this 
method of utilsing caste.’’ 


40. Commenting upon the decision to impose additional Police on 
Nadiad (Kaira), and to recover the cost thereof 
3 Dnydn Prakdsh (41), from certain sections of the people, the Dnydn 
rd Sept. ; Lokasangraha, Sg 
(111), 2nd Sept. Prakdsh says that it is unjust thus to penalise a 
whole community for the lapse of a few individuals 
who happen to belong to it. The paper also questions the right of the 
Collector to hold that the Patidars, who are among those who have to bear 
the cost of the additional Police, were guilty of excesses before the Special 
Tribunal! had given its decision. In support of its contention it refers to a 
letter of the Collector in which he says that the people themselves had 
offered a reward of Rs. 500 to any one who would give information leading 
to the arrest of the real culprit. {The Lokasangraha also makes similar 
comments and says that the Patidars and Banias have been made to suffer 


on account of the part they took in the passive resistance movement led by 
Mr. Gandhi last year.| 


414. “ Allis not well with the Totalisator in the second enclosure of the 
W.I1.T.C. race meetings. What justification can 
The totalisators at the the Turf Club urge fcr the provision of betting 
Bombay and Poona race- machines in the second enclosure which the poor 
courses are demoralising nee ee f th ld 
the poorer classes. patronise : ow many of these people would go to 
Bombay Chronicle (1), the races if there was not the additional, and to 
3rd Sept. most, the only, inducement offered to gamble? 
a Why should the Turf Club be permitted to supply 
facilities for the demoralisation of a class of the Community that can ill 
afford the luxury of gambling? We see daily overwhelming evidence of the 
disastrous consequences of this evil all around us. Do those lucky gamblers, 
who draw their thousands from these betting machines, ever think of the 
sources from which their winnings are derived? Some derive them, perhaps, 
from the hard-earned income of their own servants, some from the paltry 
wages of those who go home and have not the wherewithal left to buy a 
meal. A portion of the proceeds derived from the funds obtained from the 
investments of the poor is devoted to charity. Where is the merit of the 
‘charity’ that extracts money by an immoral process from one class of 
indigents and pays it to another? The policy of the Turf Club in reducing 
entrance fees to the enclosure is to induce the poorest people to come and 
risk their small possessions to swell the Totalisator percentages. What view 
does a responsible Government take of this matter? What are the views 
of the clergy and the religious bodies on this important question? Will not 
some honourable member at the next Legislative meeting invoke the Govern- 
ment to supress this evil or, at least, put strict limitations to it ?” 


42. “In the latest administration report of his department, the Excise 
Commissioner enters into a vigorous defence of the 

The excise policy of the excise policy recently pursued by the Government 
eee See (1) of Bombay, mainly at his suggestion. The fixed 
tet & _ ’ fee system which was in itself an innovation on the 
condemned auction system was reported against by 

him and Government in an evil moment adopted his suggestion. The defects 


which the Commissioner ascribes to the fixed fee system are in no way. 
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to Why is is it impossible . to fix the maximum selling price on the 
is of w ich the fee was fixed ? If the shopkeer sold a short measure and 
t the excise staff was corrupt at some places, the fixed fee system was in no 
y responsible. . It showed bad supervision for which the department itself 
be held responsible. The Commissioner acting on the idea that under 
, any licensing system the shopkeeper was wont to nake enormous profits, argued 
¢that-the auction system had better be reintroduced, that there be unrestricted 
@uction in reference to toddy-shops and that the ‘State had better capture 
part of the profits that went to the shopkeepers. Did the shopkeepers make 
the profits legally or illegally under the old system? All the Co:nmissioner’s 
remarks tend to show that the profits were made illegally and instead of 
putting down malpractices by courageous and strong administration, the 
Commissioner proposed a reversion to the auction system that has ‘oaly 
aggravated the evil........... If the fixed fees were low, as the Commissioner 
seems to think, they should have been raised adequately. If the shopkeepers 
made illegitimate profits, the malpractices should have been put down by stera 
measures. We believe the Excise Department is maintained by Government 
for this very purpose. It is quite unjustifiable to revert to the auction system 
and give room for wild bids. It is humanly speaking impossible for tha 
shopkeepers to pay the bids from out of any legitimate profits. Under the 
fixed-fee system the shopkeeper could have kept himself honest. Under the 
new system the inducement will beall the other way. The Excise Commissioner 
combats the view that increased revenue means increased consumption and 
tries to prove that the figures for the last five years show the ordinary 
fluctuations which may be expected in the normal course........... The policy 
of Government has no doubt been to enhance the still-head duty as well as 
the licence-fee. But the increase has been so slow and gradual as not to 
affect appreciably the consumption of liquor. Such a slow increase has 
absolutely no influence on the consumption of liquor. The increase to be 
effective must be sudden and very high; then only would the consumption of 
liquor fall down to some degree........... Had the increase in taxation led to 
a great fall in consumption, the Commissioner would not have welcomed it. 
He remarks that he would view such a state of affairs with suspicion because 
he thinks, and quite incorrectly, that the inference would be that liquor was 
being taxed so high as to drive the drinking public to illicit distillation. 
It is this groundless fear of illicit distillation and the consequent anxiety to 
provide licit liquor that have vitiated the Excise policy. Again and again 
the Commissioner reverts to the topic. If shops are reduted, if taxation 
is increased, he thinks that there will be illicit distillation. It does not occur. 
to him that many will be tempted to drink if there is an opportunity and that 
in most places there are no means and materials for illicit distillation and 
that the provision of licit liquor is not the only way to put down illicit 
distillation and that the Excise Department is expected to suppress it by 
continued vigilance.......... When countries ‘wet’ for centuries aro going 
‘dry’, the Commissioner has the boldness or originality to suggest that a 
representative of those classes, who do not regard drinking prima facie as a 
vice, should be appointed on the local Advisory Committees. They are no 
such classes in [India—and if there be any they are mostly the products of the 
excise policy hitherto followed. The Commissioner before inquiring why 
Semperance agitation is not being carried on vigorously, had better ask the 
authorities whether they would like to have one. The local option committees 
are moribund and Government have not the will to allow them to be completely 
non-Officialised. Unless Government isolate themselves completely from the 
temptation of the excise revenue nothing material can be done.” 


43. The Dnyan Prakash comments with satisfaction on the several 
resolutions passed by a meeting of the abkari com- 

Comments on the last mittee held at Poona at the close of the last month 
boo nace of al Poona and on the sympathetic attitude of the Collector 
ben in Prak dsh (41) and the District Superintendent of Police, but consi- 
nd Sept. "~~" ders as unsatisfactory the-reply of the Collector that. 
by the decision of the commitiee for Sunday closing 
4% liq juor eee cannot be given effect to until April 1921, ¢.c., until the expiry 
the prnsent contracts. It urges Government to give immediate effect to. 
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the decision of the committee by giving compensation to the liquor contractors 
for the loss they would incur by the new arrangement. By the year 1941, - 
remarks the paper, the Abkari department will have been transferred to 


the control of the representatives of the people, and to wait till then 


would practically amount to rendering nugatory the decision of the com- 


mittee. 


44. “ The dewand by the District Magistrate of Ahmedabad of a deposit 


of Rs.500 as security from the publisher of the 
Com plain t Pi! the Navjivan on the eve of its conversion into a weekly 
demand of security trom journal under the editorship of Air. Gandhi, cannot 


ol Atimelabal. be viewed as a creditable performance on the part of 
Bombay Chronicle (1), the magistrate, if, indeed, he has done it on his own 
2nd Sept. : responsibility and not at the instance of ‘ higher 


authorities . The magistrate must have been fully 
aware that a journalist of the position and responsibility of Mr. Gandhi was 
soing to conduct the paper, and yet he deemed it fair deliberately to penalise 
the journal at its inception and thus to put obstacles in the way of Mr. 
Gandhi’s patriotic mission. Mr. Gandhi, of course, is the last person to be 
deterred from his duty by difficulties, but seeing that the executive in this 
country has full diseretion to impose a security or modify the previous demand 
at any time during the career of the newspaper, one would have imagined 
that the demand for security would have come after some alleged transgression 


of proprieties by the journal and not before the committal of any offence, as 


has been done now. Mr. Gandhi, however, will, we take it, feel less embar- 
rassed now; a8 is usual with him in all his work, than if ha had to work in an 
atmosphere of unreal security as regards Press laws. His journal will be in 
the samme company as hundreds of other Indian journals which have to live in 
peril of extinction through executive fiat.” 


45. “The Statesman wrote the other day about the inequalities of 
assessing income-tax in India as between Indians 

Complaint about exces- and Kuropeans, and suggested batter machinery for 
sive assessment of income- dealing with those who were escaping scot-free....... 
fax in —— 10), 3rd The complaint on the Indian side has always beeu 
ia umes (10), that the income-tax is collected with extreme 
: rigidity, and that it is imposed even upon those who 
have no tax-paying income. ‘Ths way the tax has been imposed in 
Karachi is indicated by the fact that, in the case of a firm of piece-goods 
merchants, the original tax of Rs. 1,5C,000 had to be reduced to Rs. 30,000 
on an appeal to the Income-tax Commissioner. We leara that substantial 
relief has also been given to others. The originally imposed income-taxes 
of Rs. 1,30,000, 50,000, 40,000, 30,000, 26,000, 10,000 on some local merchants 
hive had to be reduced to Rs. 4,000, 1,000, 8,00, 20,000, ° 3,000 and- 2,000 
respectively. These figures indicate not laxity in imposition but anxioty 
to squeeze, on the part of the underlings of Government. Will the officer 
responsible for the original imposition explain why he assessed the merchants 
so highly ? It is clear the officers of Government Jo not take pains to assess 
the tax properly.” | : 


46. “ The evils of Aasai are well-known in Sind. Wehave yet to know 
2 what steps Government proposes to take to end it; 


Evil of $nt srtainments the report of the Rasai Commission has not yet - 


a _— ngat Officers in geen the light of day. One other evil, too, has 
— : grown up ip Sind; and this, if left unchecked, ma: 
— Times (10), and prove as bad as the Tasat ; it is a new tax not Bs ht 

ys tioned by the sirkar yet levied with a view to please 
high officials in the districts, incoming and outgoing, for favours received or 
likely to be received by their immediate servitors. We read, the other day, 
how subscriptions were being raised even in villages in the Punjab for 4 
memorial to Sir Michael O’Dwyer. From the Lieutenant-Governor down to 
the Mukhtivyarkar there seem to be regular grades, and there are people whose 
function in life seems to be to interest themselves in memorials, garden. 
parties and pan supdri entertainments, according to the status of the recipient 
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' of the honour.......... We are informed-that this entertainment evil is 

: growing in Sind; the evil must be checked at once.......... Government 
servants cannot, as far as we know, accept entertainments paid for openly 
by public subscriptions. After Mr. Rothfeld, it was, we are informed, Mr. 
Bolus’s turn at Larkana, and entertainment followed the same. lines, the 
party to the Saheb being incomplete without the dancing girl! May we 
hope that this evil of ‘ entertainment taxes’ will receive prompt attention 
at the bands of the authorities? The most objectionable feature of these 
eptertainments—one which require serious notice—is the practice of engaging 
the services of degraded dancing girls to entertain European gentlemen....... 
Are Sahebs and Memsahebs, we ask, helping the cause of social reform by 
publicly countenancing the dancing and singing of fallen women? And is 


it too much to expect them to set to their entertainers a better standard in 
social ethics ?”’ | 


47. “We are glad that a Conference of Indian Moslems of all shades 
of political opinion is being called at Lucknow for 
Rdg toed og Ao the 21st instant to give more effective expression 


— 


Musalmans. to Moslem feeling in India regarding the settlement 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Of the Turkish question than has so far been possible. 
8rd Sept. The deliberations of the Peace Conference regarding 


Turkey have been shrouded in a veil of mystery, but 
what little of possible ultimate decision has been revealed is not only not 
calculated to allay these anxieties but has actually caused a feeling of dismay. 
Aiter the Delhi session, for obvious reasons, Indians Muslems refrained from 
giving expression to their views—feeling secure in the assurance of the 
Government that their views were being fully represented at the Peace 
Conference and in the categorical pledge of the Prime Minister. This has 
been misinterpreted in certain quarters as indicating indifference to the fate 
of Turkey. That in spite of the fact that during the last few months memo- 
rials after memorials have been submitted to the Premier by English 
sympathisers as well as Hindu and Moslem leaders in England, clearly and 
euiphatically voicing Moslem feelings in regard to the Turkish question, 
ignorance, interest, prejudice and malice should combine to pervert the 
Significance of the silence of Indian Moslems is as painful as it is amazing. 
In the circumstances, it is only natural that Moslera leaders in India should 
feel that the justice of their cause is not in itself the guarantee of its ultimate 
triumph and that silence at a psychological moment may prejudice its 
success. ‘That the Government :of India have done their best to represent to 
the Imperial Government the Moslem view is well-known, but unfortunately 
their failure or inability, in face of the report regarding the proposed inter- 
natiovalisation of Constantinople and the cession of Thrace to Greece, to 
make a reassuring declaration is hardly calculated to inspire Indian Moslems 
with the hope of a just and satisfactory solution of this question.” 


48. “‘ Fiat justicia ruat celum’ is a proverb Englishmen me never 
tired of quoting. Let it be applied to Turkey. 

g = oe, ee We wiak” respectfully to warn the Government of 
“P" | India that they will betray their trust, if they do 
not tell His Majesty’s ministers that fhe peace of India is in jeopardy if they 
will not see that complete justice is done to Turkey. Great Britian cannot 
be a successful Muhammadan Empire, if the ‘Juhammadan sentiment is 
constantly wounded by the English Press and the rights of ‘Turkey set aside 
to satisfy the greed of Italy and Greece or, what is worse, to satisfy Christian 
bigotry. .The ideal of English statesmen is that she should represent a free 
Empire holding Christians, Muhammadans and Hindus (not to speak of the 
numerically lesser faiths) in equal partnership. Let this ideal be removed 
and the Empire must crumble to pieces. No people can be held in perpetual 
bondage. ‘The burden of an Empire of helotage must prove too strong even 
for the imperial power. Forewarned is forearmed, is true of nations as of 
individuals. We should fail in our duty, if we did not place before the public 
nd the Government what we do know about the Moslem sentiment on the 
reatened dismemberment of Turkey and with it the disappointment of 


the deepest hope of Islam.’ 


; 
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49. Commenting upon the new Anglo-Persian agreement, the Gujardt 
writes :—Persia has been acknowledged as an 
Padua aponnaid. ee enenennan ry ea if ee meee - 7 ty in i acy 
pide» < a1 ion to protect its independence, Kagland will help 
eee eee it to do so, for it is only a duty of the British to 
help the weak. Itis for this purpose that British troops went across the 
country to southern and northern Persia. Itis said that hadit not been 
for the British, the Germans andthe Turks would have overrun the country. 
There can certainly be no impropriety or injustice in going to a place, rather 
than thatothers should do so! Ifothers do the same thing, then greed, intrigue, 
ambition, injustice and encroaching upon the rights of other people would be 
possible. Persia is surrounded on one side by India, Baluchistan and 
Afghanistan, dependent upon the British and on the other side by Mesopo- 
tamia under the British influence and the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea 
where no one else exercises any influence. Therefore, only the British can 
possibly have the right to preserve the peace in Persia and to develop it! 
Only Britain alone can help Persia to maintain its independence! The 
independence of Persia is essential for the protection of India, and so the boun- 
daries of India have been extended from Mount Tauras to the Caucasus and 
the Caspian Sea. Only Afghanistan comes in the way of their being extended 
to the Himalayas. A contributor to the London Tzmes suggests that India— 
Britain—skould take up the task of protecting Afghanistan and that the time 
is very opportune for so doing owing to the present defeat of that country. 
The French newspapers have been grumbling at the new Anglo-Persian 
agreement aud they declare that England has converted Persia into a new 
protectorate. The French allege that the agreement violates the fundamental 
principles of the Peace Conference. Still the British oppos: the transference 
of Syria to France! To us this appears like a story from the Arabian Nights. 
The French need not be fretting thus. I[t is the law of nature that the 
big fish should swallow the small fish. The difference merely consists in the 
way the swallowing is done. Some swallow raw material, some resort to 
cleaning and others cook with an admixture of spices. Almost three-fourths 
of Africa is under the British and Southern Asia has as good as passed under 
their sway. Its complete possession rests with the use of tact and making 
India a catspaw. We only wish that no European power gets jealous and 
that it may not lead to another armageddon. 


EDUCATION. 


00. ‘It is because education has made immense headway in certain 


communities, while the rest is all darkness, and that 


The Educational policy secondary and higher education attended a develop- 
of the Bombay Govern- ment which is out of all proportion to primary educa- 
mo and the needs of the tion that a very serious and immediately threatening 
ower castes. , © 
Deccan Ryot (6), 30th Conflict of interest between the advanced and the 
Aug. backward or the Brahman and the Non-Brahman 
classes in the Deccan has been apprehended.......... 

The Deccan Ryots’ Association, for instance, in their representation to Lord 
Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu, described this conflict at great lengthand mainly 
based their contentions on it. In the address presented to Sir George 
Lloyd, the Association laid stress on the same fact, though of course the 
Governor did not appear to be much impressed by the argument. In the 
memorial which the Association is submitting to Government next week, 
the same peculiarity of the educational problem is emphasized at some length. 
Perbaps His Excellency Sir George Lloyd wil] feel more persuaded to accept 
the contentions of the Association if he is shown how these contentions have 
been now fully borne out by the Report—‘ India in the years 1917-1918’ 
—prepared by Mr. Rushbrook Williams for presentation to Parliament on 
behalf of the Government of India. In Chapter LV of this admirably written 
Report, Mr. Williams presents the educational problem before Government 
in a manner which ought to prove attractive to every reader. [The paper here 
quotes some figures from the Report and proceeds.].......... The inference 
is obvious. ‘Thus, while the lower classes in India are largely illiterate, 
the middle class, which is the class that mainly patronises the higher 
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toe a, self-contained caste whose higher education excels in quantity even 
at of England and Germany while they themselves are left to rot in squalid 
conditions of life? Is it any wonder that the knowledge-begotten power 
of the few has been crushing the ignorant numbers under its weight? Who 
ig responsible for this state of things ?......... The tone of the Report, we are 
glad to note, is rightly apologetic. The consciousness of a mistake of policy 
ay is there and augurs well for the future. But the great misfortune of a 
aa - country like India is that her lot is cast with a country whose political 
eS traditions are most unsuited to her own conditions. The recognition of 
Bie the failure is there; but it is weak and it is to be feared that the majority 
Ea of our rulers are not shrewd enough to see and have not courage enough to 
admit that the policy was wrong and a different one has got to be resolutely 
persued. This is what has hitherto happened, according to the Report :— 
‘The middle classes (=the higher castes) have found that higher education 
is a profitable thing, and they have made known in an emphatic manner their 
desire that this type of education should be expanded. Now the total funds 
available are limited, and thcugh the lower classes are no longer hostile to 
primary education, they are lukewarm in its support and seldom preas for its 
extension. As a natural result the supply of education has tended to follow 
the direction of the most pressing demand.’ This is putting the thing 
mildly, but all the same truly. How could the ignorant and poor lower 
classes press for the extension of primary education? What power to 
i make themselves heard had they?.......... The apex of the pyramid 
ee. grew step by step. But the base of it remained what it was, sufficient 
oe indeed for the castes which formed the apex, but too narrow in relation with 
the country at large. Whatis the remedy? Siz M. Sadler told the Joint 
Committee that the top should not be chopped off but that the base should 
be widened. This looks much like cant and phrase-mongering. Has any- 
ne ever suggested that the colleges and schools should be closed? Why 
then speak of chopping off the sides of the apex? The questionis: Can 
we widen the base or find money for widening it without making a halt in 
- the course of ever-increasing expenditure on higher education? Take for 
instance the policy of the Bombay Government. What is its policy ? 
Primary education ought to be the one question before the Government now. 
The spread of higher education among classes which are as yet unaffected 
a ; by if is the. second most important problem. The Government is content 
— |. | with the time-honoured pace of the bullock-cart in so far as primary edu- 
Bs. cation is concerned. But as for increased Colleges and increased expenditure 
on Colleges, even the War has proved to be no obstacle in the way of the 
Bombay Government. Is this the way to widen the basis ?” 


a . Q=A, The Presidency Association has sent a telegram to the Honourable 
PM i Mr. Patel, Secretary of the Congress Party, and the 
is | Honourable Mr. Chintamani, Secretary of the Mode- 
Lokasangraha (lil), rate Party, to the effect that they should try that 
5th Sept. the officials who behaved violently in. the Punjab 
should not be legally indemnified till the Punjab 

oe inquiry is over and that the Indemnity Bill which is 
g to be introduced by the Government of India in the Supreme Council 
ald be postponed till then. We do not think we shall be guilty of the 
‘exaggeration if we say that the passing of the abovesaid Bill would be 
nax to the calamities which have been befalling India since the close 
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of the German war. The South African laws have declared the people 
India to be slaves ; the Rowlatt Act proves them to be as good as beasts; the 
Punjab tumult revealed the fact that we have nota greater value than even 
worms and ants; and now if it has been resolved to pass a law to absolve the 
officers who behaved wildly in the Punjab from all known and unknown faults 
(and that too before the Punjab inquiry is held), it is clear that the British 
Government is proclaiming to the world that the Indians are not living but. 


dead ! : a | | 
M. K. SHAIKH, 
3 Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, | 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 12th September 1919. ‘i 
e * Reported in advance, 
HOMBAY ; PRINTED AT THR GOVBSRUMBRT CENTRAL PRESS. | : 
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CONFIDENTIAL! No. 87 of 1919. 


Report on Pewspapers 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY j 
For the week ending 18th September 1919. eB. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 


1. “If any reader of the Viceroy’s speech at the Simla Session of the 


Council will look into it for a word of regret for the ~ 


Comments on His misdoings of the Punjab officials, he will be sorely 
Excellency the Viceroy’s disappointed. The speech rather pays its respects 


opening speech at the +> the Martial Law, and there is not a syllable to 
recent Session of the Im- 


perial Legislative Council. suggest that the Panjab executive did anything in 
New Times (10), 6th ViOlation of anybody's lawful rights as a citizen of 
and 7th Sept. the British Empire. His Excellency indulges in 
self-adulation for overcoming the trouble in the 
Punjab, points, with the indignation of self-conscious righteousness, to the 
monuments of mob folly in the Punjib and elsewhere and asks critics to see 
them in order to appreciate Sir Michael’s measures. If one had only to see the 
situation in the Punjab to be satisfied with the doings of the Punjab Govern- 
ment, why—we ask—did the Martial Law dictator and his superiors prevent 
lawyers like Messrs. Norton, Roy, Nehru and philanthropists like Mr. Andrews 
from visiting the Punjab to see for themselves what was happening?” [In 
its next issue the paper writes :—‘* The Viceroy wishes the world to believe 
that in the matter of the Punjab disturbances all the faults lay with the 
people, that officials used great restraint in controlling them and were free 
from the remotest suspicion of blame! Why, then, this indecent haste to have 
the Indemnity Bill passed at the Simla session? Why not wait till the new 
Councils come into existence in January? Some of the Indian members of 
the Viceroy’s Council are away in England, and the popular side at present 
suffers on account of their absence ; this should be an additional consideration 
against the introduction of the Bill now.’’| 


2. Mr. M. K. Gandhi writes in Young India:—“ The fact of the 


| actual appointment of the Commission gives relief, 
Bh  aaneee Skah though I observe that tae Indian Press is not over- 


(22), 7th Sept., Eng. cols. enthusiastic upon the personnel or upon the fact 


that it is not a Royal Commission, but it is one that 
is to report to Delhi. In my humble opinion a Commission appointed from 
Delhi can be just as effective as a Royal Commission. And Royal Com- 
missions have been known in our own times to have been perfectly abortive. 
weeceeeee We need not, therefore, complain of the inquiry not being a Royal 


Commission, but we have every right to examine its personnel, and though. 


Lord Hunter does not enjoy a world-wide reputation it need not be doubted 
that he has a reputation to lose. After all he must be pre-eminently 
Mr. Montagu’s choice and I would hesitate to distrust his choice or his 
intentions, even though he has quite unjustly and unwarrantedly put in an 
energetic defence of some of the measures adopted or approved by the 
Government of India. Nor may one cavil at the appointment of the’ other 
members........... And I would take leave to add, too, that where Englishmen 
have not formed preconceived notions or where they have not gone, as all of 
us sometimes do go, mad over some things, they dispense fearless justice and 
expose wrong even though the perpetrators may be their own people. [ 
would, therefore, respectfully suggest suspension of judgment over the per- 
sonnel of the Commission. Trust it and respond to the Viceregal appeal for 
a calm atmosphere. I derive, however, much greater satisfaction from the 
knowledge that after all the securing of a proper finding by the Commission 
is in the largest measure dependent upon our countrymen in the Punjab. 
If those who know the facts will come forward fearlessly to tell the truth 
and if there are no degraded beings in the Punjab ready enough to sell them- 
selves for the sake of personal gain, we need have no misgivings. Our case 
is so excellent, the injustices that have been already brought to light are so 
glaring that we need not fear an abortion if the people of the Punjab will 
but do their duty.......... As regards the Indemnity Bill, though I think 
that it would have been graceful, even tactful, on the part of the Viceroy 
not to have mentioned the Indemnity Bill in the same breath as the 
Commission, I submit it is well to suspend judment till we have seen the full 
text of the Bill proposed to be introduced by the Government. I now come to 
# 206—1 cox . 
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2 
‘the debatable part of the Viceregal speech on the events.of April....... What 


_ does the Viceroy mean by ‘the minatory character’ of the warnings given 
by the Indian. Councillors? Is a warning ‘minatory’ when it is actually 


carried into effect? Is His Excellency not going too far in prejudging the 
issue that is to be submitted to the Commission of his own creation? The 
warning was that of friends. It was open to the members to make good 
their warnings by creating an agitation in the country that would tell upon 


- the Government and it would have done so already, had the Government 


hastily and foolishly not precipitated complications. Why does His Excel- 
leny tack the violences after the 10th April on to the orderly, religious and. 
clear agitation that culminated in the day of humiliation and prayer on the 6th 
of April? Is it not permissible to us to retort that the Government found that 
their pet Act was slipping out of their hands, that they went mad and setting 
aside their own previous knowledge and canons of propriety resorted to dis- 
orderly acts which brought about the regrettable violence and consequent loss 
of innocent lives both HKuropean and Indian. It is for the Commission to 
judge the issue whether the Rowlatt agitation brought about the mob-violence 
or whether the Government incensed the mob to violence. I respectfully 
suggest that inasmuch as he of his own showing gave the Punjab Govern- 
ment:'a blank card and even issued orders on their recommendation, His 
Excellency stands in the same box as the Punjab Government to be judged 
by the Commission. His Excellency has done gross injustices to me by tearing 
from their context words of mine and applying them to a different situation 
altogether. His Excellency has not read the whole of my speech before the 
Ahmedabad audience on the 14th of April in which the passage quoted by 
him occurred. It was due from him to the public and me to have sent for 
the speech and read it. He would then have seen that my speech applied 
only to the events in Ahmedabad which I was able to investigate personally. 
That speech would have shown to him, as it would show to him now, that my 
remarks refer to Ahmedabad and Ahmedabad alone, not even to Viramgaim or 
Kaira, for of these I knew nothing then. I wish wholly to dissociate myself 
from holding the view imputed to me by His Excellency the Viceroy. I still 
know nothing definite at first hand of the Punjab and of ‘ educated or clever 
men’ in that province. Whilst, therefore, I alcer nothing of my speech 
in Ahmedabad I form no judgment about the Punjab. I have, however, 
received sufficient evidence from the Punjab to show me that the Punjab 
Government have resorted to measures that nothing can condone. The 
talk. of clemency comes with ill grace, and comes upon a_ public that 
‘asks for no clemency, no mercy, but asks for simple justice. If there has 
been a plot really to wage war agaiast the King or to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, let those who are found guilty by a properly constituted court -be 
hanged. I have certainly no desire that Lala Harkishen Lal, Pandit Ram- 
bhaj Dutt Choudhri, Dr. Kitchlew, Dr. Satyapal and some other men of ripe 
years, being well-known public men, should be saved from: the gallows if 
they have incited directly or indirectly the mob to violence and plotted against 
constituted authority. Let the Commission decide, and there will be time 
enough to talk of clemency, if there is to be any. If the Government of India 
are sincerely desirous of doing justice, let them set all the political offenders 
free, save those men who were caught red-handed in the act of violence and 
-have unquestionably been found guilty of the offence they might have com- 
mitted........... Itis now my pleasant duty to come to those portions of the 
Viceregal speech which are not open to exception. His Excellency’s 
pronouncement on the South African question is satisfactory so far as it goes. 
seoseeeee Lhe announcement about Fiji, too, is unexceptionable, indeed highly 
satisfactory, and we are entitled to hope that before long and certainly before 
the year is out, we shall see the last of the indentures in Fiji.”” [The Gujardti 
Punch writes :—‘‘ The speech delivered by His Excellency the Viceroy was 
cold and disappointing and wasa faltering defence of the actions of the 
‘Governments in the past few months.”’| 


8. “Mr. Gandhi writing in Young India deprecates criticism of the 
: constitution and personnel of the Punjab Enquiry 
Comumnititee........... We quite agree with Mr. Gandhi 


that carping criticism of the machinery of an enquiry 
\ 


® 3 


is undesirable. But sometimes, as in the case of the Solomon Commission 
before which Indians in South Africa under Mr. Gandhi’s advice refused to 
appear and state their case, it becomes the duty of publicists to indicate 
beforehand the measure of public confidence which the conclusions of a 
particular Committee of Enquiry are likely tocommand. This isa duty as 
much to Government as to the public. We cannot sit quiet now and seem to 
accept the personnel as satisfactory, and then when the Report is out, cavil at 
it. This was the mistake made in the case of the Rowlatt Committee with 
disastrous consequences to the country. Mr. Justice Rowlatt, by the way, 
was also a nominee to Mr. Montagu. We have great confidence in Mr. Mon- 
tagu, which we have expressed in another context to-day, but we must 
remember that as Secretary of State he cannot always give free play to his 
own individual judgment—his plea for the Rowlatt Act is perhaps, in point— 
and that the British system of Government rests on the assumption that those 
who suffer or expect to suffer will represent in time their suffering or fears to 
those in authority. Royal Commissions have, no doubt, often proved abortive 
for the purpose for which they were constituted, but they have always been 
useful in the sense that they did their work of exploration thoroughly and 
impartially, and let in light in many places which had thereto remained hid 
from the public eye. This, after all, is the main purpose of most public 
enquiries—to avoid mistakes in the future rather than to remedy those which 
are past and are, as in this case, mostly irremediable. Much of the material 
which Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji so effectively utilised was gathered by digging 
into the reports of Royal Commissions. A Committee reporting to the 
Government of India has obvious limitations. And, it is especially unsuitable 
in this case, because, as Mr. Gandhi himself suggests in another part of the 
article, His Excellency the Viceroy ‘stands in the same box as the Punjab 
Government to be judged by the Commission’ inasmuch as he of bis own 
showing gave the Punjib Government a blank card. The report of a Royal 
Commission is, as a rule, published unedited ; there does not seem 1 to be such 
a rule as regards Enquiry Committees.”’ 


4. ‘“*The bureaucracy seem to havea talent for, as it were, answerin 
the popular demands in the letter and breaking them 
Praja Mitra and Parsi in the spirit. The people ask for one thing and they 
(31), 8th Sept.,.Eng. cols. are given another, which is very like the thing they 
asked for, but is not that thing in spirit and subs- 
tance........... Thus the people asked for a Commission and they are to have 


a Committee. They prayed for a royal commission of inquiry appointed by » 


Parliament, and they are to have a committee appointed by the Governor- 
General, and reporting to the Governor-General. The inquiry should have 
commenced in June; it is to commence in October. All these casual or 
calculated circumstances will leave the people cold towards the promised com- 
mittee. It is like the gift of the fairies, tainted at the source, with a curse 
mixed with every blessing. ‘The bureaucracy has in this way often sought to 
minimise the value of great privileges and concessions bestowed upon the 
people........... And four months’ hunting has, after all, only resulted in the 
discovery of Lord Hunter, who we are sure is an excellent man, but no more 
‘suitable’, for ought we know about him, than any other British lord and 
lawyer. ‘The real reason of the delay, we fancy, is indicated in the Viceroy’s 
statement of tue Government of India having been for some time past in 
correspondence with the Secretary of State upon the question of an inquiry 
into these disorders. We might surmise from this, that there has been a sort 
of tug-and-pull between the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
over this question. Mr. Montagu was presumably for what the Indian people 
wanted, a neutral and independent Parliamentary Commission. The Govern- 
ment of India must, as usual, have stuck to what in the Islamic phrase would 
be called the Hubl-ul-Matin, “the strong rope’, of prestige, and insisted upon 
a committee of theirown. It seems Mr. Montagu has had to give way in the 
end; and the Indian Government have emerged victorious. The committee 
of i inquiry is the committee of the Government of India, and they are to report 
to the Government of India. The whole principle of the committee, we are 
afraid, will be unacceptable to the Indian public.......... There are only two 
Indians i in @ body of six; and of these two only one can inspire confidence. 
| | 
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1 all that, the committee might do good work if proper materials are 
placed before it. His Excellency the Viceroy expressed a hope that nothing 
» = ~~ would be done to add to the difficulties of the committee, by the needless 
/ ~~. © importation of irrelevant and intentionally inflammable material. We have 
“ales also to hope that no obstacles will be placed in the way of independent people 

desiring to give evidence before the Committee.” 


_ §, “Indians have, from the beginning, been against the appointment of 
ps; officials under the Government of India; officials. 
lest. — oo cannot be expected to sit in judgment against their 
| masters, specially when the Government of India 
have sanctioned all the measures demanded by Sir Michael O’Dwyer.......... 
London correspondents of Indian papers have been telling the world that 
the personnel of the Committee has-formed the subject of a tug-of-war 
between the Secretary of State and the Government of India. It cannot 
be denied now that Mr.. Montagu has been worsted in the fight and that 
Simla has gprried the day.......... Canany one with any honesty in his 
soul say tHat this is the independent Commission prayed for by Indians, 
that such a Commission can summon up courage to sit in judgment upon the 
actions of the late Punjab satrap ? We confess the Indian public will be 
- thoroughly disappointed at the selection of members of the Commission.” 


6. The Sandesh remarks that it does not question at all the good 
intentions of the Government of India in appointing 
sess sree cme be eo the Committee of Inquiry and that it has no doubt 
they as much regret the Punjab happenings as the public. It is however of 
opinion that Government have not properly gauged the real state of public 
feeling in the matter, as otherwise they would have included the Honourable 
Mr. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya.and Dr. Sapru in the committee along 
with Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. It also thinks that His Excellency the Viceroy 
should not have taken part in the appointment of the committee inasmuch 
as public opinion seems to be against him as evidenced by the resolutions 
passed recently at some public meetings for his recall. 
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‘7. If the Viceroy’s speech is read completely and an attempt is made 

to understand the policv of Government therefrom, 

Kesarz (109), 9th Sept. it will be seen that thexve is no clear and definite 
policy laid down regarding any point and that there 

is no determination to enforce it. ‘he impression is left on the mind that 
the car of the Government of India is being driven anyhow and it is going to 
some unknown destination. Take any question, Lord Chelmsford tries 
somehow to put a good face on it. The Viceroy promised the Punjab Gov- 
ernment full support when the Rowlatt agitation culminated in Mr. Gandhi’s 
Satyagraha movement. The question now is what necessity there was for 
proclaiming a martial law or for continuing it for a long time. Did the 
Government of India adopt towards the Punjab the attitude of not proclaim- 
ing martial law as far as possible and of controlling the police and of dealing 
out justice mercifully, taking into consideration the agitated state of the 
public mind? Why was not Sir George Lloyd’s example of being personally 


resent and of conducting the administration courageously and with foresight 

llowed in the Punjab? Foresight was observed in Bombay while in the 

Punjab was found hasty shallowness. Bombay saw everything in its exact 

proportions while the Punjab was engaged in making a mountain of a 

molehill. Who raised petty riots and agitations in the Punjab to the dimen- 

sions of a rebellion? When the outcry of rebellion was raised martial law 

was bound to follow. If the Government of India really felt that there was 

rebellion in the Punjab, why did not the Viceroy and the members of the 

Executive tour in the whole of the Punjab? Sir Sankaran Nair even went. 

$0 the length of resigning on the ground that martial law was kept alive 

longer than necessary, but to no purpose. The Government of India 

behaved very indifferently regarding the Punjab discontent. They thought 

that Delhi, Amritsar and Lahore questions were like the Fiji question. Work 

>. ~~» ~+=was being carried on, reports were coming in andif there was delay in 
' ~~: submitting the reports, they would be required to be sent at leisure and if the 
a Natives complain too much, an Indemnity Bill may be passed and a com- 


mission appointed to quieten them. In this lordly fashion of mogalai, the 
Government of India looked towards the Panjab affairs. The Government 
of India must have felt that the rebellion in the Punjib wasa myth. Or 
else the Viceroy would not have spoken so sluggishly on the question. ‘There 
was no desire of or preparations for a rebellion in the Punjab and there was 
no rebellion as a matter of fact. The masses did not at all want to go beyond 
anti-Rowlatt agitation and harta/ in accordance with the advice of Mahatma 
Gandhi. It may be that a handful of fanatics took advantage of the situation 
and carried matters to extremes. But can thers bea comparison between 
a rebellion and crimes of fanatics? What of the rolling of the grindstone 
of martial law over the Punjab and the unbearable sufferings of the 
Punjabis? There was no rebellion but punishment for a rebellion 
had to be suffered. The public demand is that an inquiry should 
be made and that rebels amongst officials who create rebellions which 
have no existence should be-punished first. It was saidin the Imperial 
Legislative Council that if the Rowlatt Bill was passed an unprecedented 
agitation would take place in India. The Viceroy fastened on it and said 
that political agitators must have caused the rebellion. Discontent was due 
to the Rowlatt Act and not to agitators. The physician who agitates and 
points out the symptoms of disease does not himself cause the disease. The 
Viceroy wants bygones to be bygones. Personal freedom and security of 
property have received such a great shock in the Punjab that sweet words 
cannot make up the loss. [Elsewhere the paper complains that the Inquiry 
Committee has been appointed by the Viceroy and that it is to report to bim. 
It suggests that the idea that the committee has not been appointed to find 
out the truth but to whitewash the officials will be strengthened. It also 
makes a grievance of the fact that while the inquiry will be going on, Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer will be in India practically the President of the Esher 
Comuittee. It declares that his presence in India will make people afraid to 
bear witness against his doings. The paper again goes on :—Another attempt 
to whitewash the Punjab affairs is to pass the Indemnity Act and legalise 
even the illegal actions of the officials. 1t was not thought that Government 
would introduce such a Bill before the inquiry was over. ‘T’o pass the 
measure and absolve the officials is to commit the double sin of insulting the 
Committee of Inquiry and ignoring public opinion. Nobody will consent if 


Government want to establish the legality of martial law by the Indemnity Bill. 


If Government want to add to the discontent caused by the Rowlatt Act by 
passing the Indemnity Bill they are welcome. Who is to prevent them ? 
But it would be a sheer mistake to suppose that they would preserve the 
prestige of the officials by such Bills. Is it not harmful to the love of justice 


which is the keystone of the British Government? Lord Haldane expressed — 


a doubt while admitting the appeals of Rattanchand and Bugga whether 
the Martial Law Commissions are not ultra vires. If this turns out to be 
true who is responsible for the death of the persons hanged? If Government 
suppose that even this sin can be warded off by the Indemnity Bill, it will 
be proved that Government do not value the lives of their subjects beyond 
those of worms. Will Government explain who committed such haste in 
hanging these eighteen persons, and why ?| 


8. His Excellency the Viceroy referred to the Rowlatt Law and the 
agitation that followed its passage. The represen- 
Dnydin Prakdsh (19), tatives of the people had given timely warning to 
cc re the Government of the fearful consequences that 
be 4136) bet Sept “aa- were bound to follow the passing of this measure in 
defiance of the popular will. The prognostications of 
our leaders proved to be true to the letter and anyone would have admired 
their foresight. It was clearly demonstrated on this occasion that our 
representatives alone kvow the real sentiments of the people. Thea 
Viceroy, however, interpreted the warnings given by our leaders in 
quite a different way. He declared some persons purposely fomented the 
unrest solely with a view to make good the threats held out by the 
representatives of the people. It is impossible that a different interpreta- 
tion can be forthcoming from a quarter where Government are always 
supposed to be in the right. The Viceroy also laid down the dictum that no 
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ireat of agitation can deter a Government from doing what it thinks to be 
Tight. Bet this is only possible in a country like India where the will 
“of the people does not influence the administration. This can never 
* happen in a country like England. If the Government there had insisted 
on introducing such a measure as this it would have been overthrown in no 
time. The Viceroy invited those who questioned the propriety of the 
measures adopted fo quell the disturbances to visit the scenes of desolation 
in the Punjab. People, however, will not attach much value to this invitation 
since the Government of India refused permission to Mr. C. F. Andrews 
to visit the Punjab immediately after the disturbances and when the 
operations of the Martial Law were in full swing. [The Lokasangraha 
writes :—The Viceroy made a sweeping remark that the disturbances 
were brought about by some cunning persons and in support of it quoted 
@ remark made by Mahatma Gandhi. The latter’s remark referred to a 
particular event in Gujarat and had no reference whatever to the occurrences 
in the Punjab. To forget this may be politic but it is certainly not straight- 
forward. The Viceroy and the Punjib Government are now all sympathy 
‘for the sufferers. It is strange this sympathy did not manifest itself when 
‘they were appealed to to postpone the execution of capital sentences. Indians 
pray to the Viceroy whose sympathy is now overflowing to give those who have 
been sentenced justice and not mercy. The Sudhakar dwells at length on 
that part of His Excellency’s speech which referred to the reforms and says 
his remarks are not calculated to give the people any satisfaction. | 


9. On the whole His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech in the current 
session of the Legislative Council has proved dis- 
Hindusthdn (24), 8th appointing. Even Anglo-Indians have fallen foul 
‘Bept.; Sdny Vartaman of it. His Excellency the Viceroy complains that 
o™. 6th Sept.; Jdm-e- the critics of the Government of India Despatches 
amshed (26), 9th Sept.; . ‘th the Ref Sch h d 
Navajivan (new), 7th in connection wit e Kteform Scheme have done 
Sept.; Kaiser-t-Hind (27), injustice to him and his colleagues; but in doing this 
7th Sept.; Akhbdr-i-Islam His Excellency has as a matter of fact done injustice 
(59), 11th Sept. to the Indian critics, as the proposals of the Govern- 
ment of India are really reactionary. His views 
on the exchange situation, too, are in no way Satisfactory. Sir Benjamin 
Robertson’s selection to represent India on the Sorth African question is in 
every way proper and Lord Chelmsford’s attitude in this connection is indeed 
sympathetic. The announcement about the coming of the Fiji. Mission 
is but a poor consolation to the people of this country. That mission 
should be sent back with the message that in view of the harsh and cruel 
treatment meted out to Indian labourers there, the fertility and richness of 
their land and resources would be no attraction to Indians. [The Sdnj 
Vartamdn writes :—The Viceroy has judged of the Punjab disturbances with- 
out even waiting for the findings of the committee of inquiry. He has 
deplorably failed tc comprehend the Indian feelings in this respect. In view 
_ of this attitude of the Viceroy it is likely that the Committee may be biassed 
in its findings. Even the personnel of the Committee is quite disappointing. 
Whatever may be the view of the Viceroy it is certain that the disturbances 
were not a result of any threats from the leaders of the people. The Jdém-e- 
Jamshed thinks it very premature on the part of Government to introduce 
the Indemnifying Bill in this session of the Council and writes :—We 
fail to understand the. real attitude of the Government of India in 
appointing a committee of inquiry on the one hand and in introducing 
the Indemnifying Bill on the other. -The policy of thus absolving the officials 
from their responribility is both unjust and injurious. We hope His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy will show the wisdom of dropping this Bill in deference to 
Indian opinion. The Navajivan expresses gratification at the personnel 
of the Committee and writes:—That the work of the Committee will be 
conducted in public is an important means of getting justice. If the evidence 
of experienced men will be presented in every place, it is certain that the 
members of the Committee cannot do otherwise than give justice. If every 
‘man will fearlessly give evidence about what he knows to be true, we are sure 
‘the terrible injustice perpetrated in the Punjab will be fully exposed. The 
‘Katser-i-Hind thinks that Government have’taken -care to make the com- 
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mittee impartial as far as B rrep and observes that its appointment has 


consoled the public. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm is of opinion that His Excellency’s 
explanation with regard to the future of Turkey is very sympathetic and 
should go a great way in allaying the fears entertained by Musalmans in that 
respect. It adds:—Musalmans have no objection if Britain remains the 
friend and protector of Turkey while preserving its integrity, but it should be 
borne in mind that interference by any other Christian Powers would be 
highly displeasing and offensive to them. The question of the Khaliphate 
has become very complicated. On the one hand the King of the Hedjaz must, 
in justice to him, receive some reward—perhaps some assurance might have 
been already given in this connection. On the other hand the integrity of 
Turkey has to be maintained. These two are conflicting things. The 
Muhammadans should suggest some solution to the British Government for 
getting out of this difficulty.] 


10. ‘‘ The Viceroy’s references in his opening speech in the Imperial 
Sereant of India (11) Legislative Council to the recent disturbances in the 
11th Sept > Punjab were such as to convince every dispassionate 
observer that there is no statesmanship at Simla. 

Lord Chelmsford’s idea of the origin of these outbreaks is so faulty and his 
conception of a Viceroy’s duty in the presence of such an upheaval so 
essentially erroneous that it is little wonder His Excellency during all these 
dreadful months merely looked on while Sir Michael O’Dwyer quelled the 
‘open rebellion’ by aid of martial law and, along with it, put down ail 
political agitation and those who were connected with it. According to the 
Viceroy, the ‘rebellion’ occurred in the Punjab as a consequence of some of 
the members of his Council, who had uttered warnings on the passage of the 
Rowlatt Bill, feeling bound in honour to execute those threats. It was amply 
explained in the Council, and later on outside, that these were no threats but 
warnings, given in good faith, of what was likely to result in view of the 
public feeling on the matter. A Government, more responsive to public 
opinion than the present Government of India, would have been grateful to 
the people’s representatives for having represented the popular sentiment in 
-1ts true intensity, but Lord Chelmsford’s Government has all along persisted 
in misconceiving the standpoint of the non-official members of its legislature... 
Any of the members may well have gone to the Punjab and educated the 
public mind on the Rowlatt Act. It was within their right to do so, but, in 
point of fact, none chose to exercise the right at the time, and the disturbances 
must surely be referred to a different cause from that to which Lord 
Chelmsford with unaccountable unreason has elected to refer it. The Viceroy 


then dwells upon the gravity of the situation with which the Government was 


faced. That strong measures were rendered necessary every one would admit, 
but what part did the Viceroy play in the taking of these precautionary 
measures? A Viceroy divests himself of some of his most important 
attributes when he accountsit his duty in times of such crises to endorse 
everything that Governors or Lieutenant Governors may do and brushes 
away, as a matter of course, the most piteous complaints of their subjects. 
Now, at long last, the promised enquiry has been announced. If the Viceroy 
is so sure of the causes of the disturbances and has such perfect confidence in 
the measures taken to cope with them, with his sanction, where then is the 
need for any enquiry at all, and where is any possible use of an enquiry being 
instituted when the Committee of Enquiry, who receive their appoint- 
ment from the Viceroy and are to submit their conclusions to him, 
start with the theory with which he himself has provided them? With 
the approaching enquiry, the Viceroy ought to have been more reticent 
and less anxious to justify the illegalities which have been perpetrated 
as required by the needs of the situation. In any case, it is clear 


that the Government of India, as the sanctioning authority, is as much 


involved in this enquiry as the Punjab Government, and it is ridiculous for 
the Government of India to sit in judgment over the report of the Committee 
which must enquire, if its enquiries are to be at all fruitful, as to whether 
the Government of India attempted to restrain the Punjab Government frou 
overstraining the law beyond the needs of the case. The Viceroy has no 
word to say of the powers with which the Committee will be invested. In 
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hese oon} gamertag we shall be greatly surprised if the Committee of 
_ Maquiry will inspire anything like confidence*in the public mind. It is clear 
— “that this is a case of tardily and unwillingly carrying out a promise which 
» thé Secretary of State ‘ precipitately’ made. But the most surprising part 
* ~—~—~—_—s«OOF: the Viceroy’s speech is the demand, coolly made, of an Indemnity Act 
/= ~~ for the purpose of relieving all officers who took part in repressing disturbance 
from liability to penalties for any illegal transanctions of which they may be 
ee uilty.......--. It is idle to say that the legislature before which an indemni- 
Re fying bill comes is not entitled to reject it if it so chocses ; it is a preposterous 
De claim which the Viceroy makes that, whatever excesses the officers may have 
me committed bona fide in the restoration of order, the Council must without 
a. scrutiny condone them and protect the officers from the consequences of all 
their actions. The Council has a right to know the illegalities from which 
mi the officers require to be protected before it passes an Indemnity Bill, and 
this information will be available only after the Committee of Enquiry carries 
out its investigations and comes to definite conclusions on the matter. The 
ee Viceroy says that the results of the Committee’s enquiries have no bearing 
ae on the merits of the Indemnity Bill; on the contrary, they have the most 
a intimate bearing, and it is fatuous in the extreme to ask the members of the 
Indian Legislative Council to vote for the Indemnity Bill before they have 
éven a vague idea of what the officers require to be indemnified for. There 
is no immediate necessity for rushing the Indemnity Bill through the Council; 
for one thing, it would produce a most unfortunate impression upon the 
public mind if, even before the enquiry commences, the Punjab officials are 
placed entirely beyond the reach of any of its possible results. It will not fail 
to react prejudicially on the enquiry itself. Whatthe Indian public is now 
demanding is nothing unusual.......... Here an enquiry has already been 
promised, and special leave has also been granted to prefer appeals to the 
Privy Council in certain cases. Itis clear in these circumstances that an 
indemnifying Bill should follow and not precede this investigation and the 
hearing of appeals. Indians will show no revengeful spirit against those 
officers who were obliged by the sheer stress of circumstances to adopt harsh 
measures; they will, however, require to be satisfied that all those measures 
were reasonably thought necessary and were adopted in good faith and with 
@ proper appreciation of the popular liberties. In any case, the legislature’s 
consent must not be asked as a mere matter of form, but its constitutional 
right to consider the question on its merits ought to be recognised. Mr. Mac- 
donald said in 1906, in respect of the disturbances in Natal: ‘He for one 
. objected to this Bill of Indemnity being made a mere formal affair. A Bill 
of Indemnity ought not to be a mere formal affair, but His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment out to satisfy themselves that everything that could be done to make 
justice possible had been done.’ Nor shall we, so far as we can help it, let 
this Bill of Indemnity be a formal affair.” 


*11. Sir Narayan Chandavarkar writes :—“ Surprise is expressed in some 
quarters that Indian politicians of all shades of 
Ber a nrg Reformer opinion have opposed the decision of the Government 
©), of India to introduce an Indemnity Bill in the 
Imperial Legislative Council at the earliest convenient moment for the 
purpose of indemnifying all the officers in respect of their acts in connection 
with the recent disturbances. Moderate politicians are once again charged 
ce with joining and placating Extremists in this opposition. The authority of 
aa the constitutional-lawyer, A. V. Dicey,.is cited in support of tha principle and 
ee policy of the measure. But here is what Mr. Dicey says in his book called 
Se A Leap in the Dark’ :—[Here the writer quotes at length and proceods]:— 
It ought to follow, on Mr. Dicey’s high authority as a constitutional lawyer of 
acknowledged repute, that not the Indian Legislature, but the British Parlia- 
ment ought to pass an Indemnity Act, if after having considered whether 
circumstances necessitating it have arisen, if concludes that they have. 

- Whether those circumstances have arisen can be settled by Parliament, only 
after a Commission appointed by the Crown on its behalf has enquired and 
eported the results of its enquiry to the Crown for consideration by Parliament. 
- ... hat is the sound constitutional principle and policy supported by the high 
— . \. authority of Mr. Dicey. It justifies the substantially unanimous Indian protest. 
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against (1) the appointment of the Commission of enquiry by the Government 
of India instead of by the Crown and (2) the introduction of an Indemnity 


Bill into the Imperial Legislative Council in India. That protest is against — 


what one might well call, adopting Mr. Dicey’s phrase, ‘A leap in the dark.’ ”’ 


12. Lord Chelmsford, the Raja Saheb of India, roars out that whatever 
the result of the Punjab inquiry may be the officers 
Lokasangraha (111), of Government must be indemnified. We can refute 
and 8th Sept.; Dnydn this claim but we are not in a condition to do so. 
FaRGEN (St), OCR COps:; We are like a mouse in the ] f a li But wh 
Rdjakdéran (117), 7th ile ag day manag Cae ck lak 
Sept.; Sudhdkar (126), Snact this farce of an inquiry and add insult to 
7th Sept. injury if all the officials guilty of excesses are to be 
indemnified beforehand? We are aware that Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer is a fast friend of the Viceroy. But we never imagined that 
this friendship would come in the way of his giving us justice. We find, 
however, that we must revise our views about British justice. And what is 
the use of giving evidence against high white officials? When it is settled 
beforehand that they are not to be punished in any way even if they are found 
guilty of the most inhuman acts, who would be foolish enough to give 
evidence against them? ‘The measures taken by the authorities in the 
Punjab were certainly not taken to repel a foreign invasion. Giving legal 
sanction to such measures, taken reluctantly by brave officials, is quite 
different from shielding those who threw bombs from aeroplanes on a helpless 
and unarmed people. [In its issue of the 3rd the paper expresses its dissatis- 
faction with the personnel of the committee of inquiry including Sir Chimanlal 
Setalwad all of whose actions are governed of late, it remarks, by his desire to 
secure the post of Minister when the reforms are introduced. Both the Dnydn 
Prakash and the Rdjakaran on the other hand welcome the inclusion of Sir 
Chimanlal in the committee although they do not approve of the decision to 
appoint a committee instead of a Royal Commission. The Sudhdkar says 
that the passage of the Indemnity Bill will c:use considerable uneasiness in 
the public mind and, therefore, asks Government to drop the measure. | 


13. ‘The persistency with which Mr. Gandhi’s views are being 
misrepresented in certain high official quarters in 


Alleged deliberate mis- justification of all the unspeakable sufferings inflic- 


representation by His ted during the Martial Law regime in the Punjab, 


Excellency the Viceroy of =: 
Bin Teme wh etek di the’ extremely deplorable........... The Anglo-Indian 


Rowlatt Act disturbances, Press and the Punjab Satrap pounced upon this 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Statement with avidity in order to prop up the 


11th Sept. Bolshevik bogey which they were sedulously raising © 


at the time. Since then Mr. Gandhi had occasion 
to explain what exactly he meant when he referred to ‘some educated and 
clever man or men.’ He has explained, moreover, that it would have been 
the height of presumption, on his part, to have said anything about the 
happenings in the Punjab, which he had not visited. After this, there should 
have been no question as to what Mr. Gandhi meant. But we see both Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford quoting Mr. Gandhi wrongly in order to justify 
the measures in the Punjab. In the case of the former, the misrepresenta- 
tion is excusable on the score of ignorance, but in the case of the Viceroy it 
amounts to almost deliberate misrepresentation, as Young India points out. 
We hope Lord Chelmsford will deem it fair to Mr. Gandhi to withdraw the 
reference at the earlist possible opportunity.” : 


14. ‘‘We know that it is possible to deliver a message of hope in one 
sentence. But the Viceregal pronouncement on the 

Comments on His Muslim question is the most disappointing part of 
Excellency the Viceroy’s the whole speech. It almost lends itself to the inter- 
recent pronouncement pretation, ‘We have done our best, but we have 


regarding the future of “2 , a ae: 
Turkey and Indian Musal- failed’. And if thatis the position, if the fate of 


sisi: Turkey and with it the hope of Islam has been 
Young India (16),18th already sealed His Excellency should have told the 
Sept. plain truth to the Muhammadans. It isin the full 


hope that Britain will rise to the occasion and defend 

the just cause of Turkey to the uttermost, that our friends are holding a 

conference in Lucknow to review the situation, to express Muhammadan senti- 

ment and to restate the Muhammadan case with the authority derived from a 
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féprésentative gathering. ‘What hope or inspiration can Muhammadans derive 
tom the statement that ‘their feelings have been given the fullest representa- 
ion possible?’ It is not the mere advocacy of their claim through the 
Government of India or His Majesty’s Government that Muhammadans want. 
What they wantis the acceptance of that claim, a definite assurance that 
‘Turkey shall be left intact. His Excellency, we fear, has simply walked round 
-the- question, instead of going straight to if and having a proper under- 
- standing with the Muhammadans regarding the Turkish claim. The disappoint- 
- ment will be all the keener for its postponement, because the very fact of the 
delay will raise false hope in the Muslim breast. We would gladly believe 
that there is no occasion for misgivings, that what one reads in the British 
Press about the decision of the Allied Powers being already made is not true, 
and that England is energetically putting forth the case for the Turks, and 
that the delay has been caused only by the anxiety to secure justice for 
Turkey. But everything that has appeared or has been allowed to appear in 
the Press raises the strong suspicion that allis not well withthe Turkish 
cause.” 


15. Mr. Montagu is of opinion that a statement of the grievances of 
Indians before the South African Commission will be 
Comments on His Ex- again in itself even if India does not derive any 
cellency the Viceroys jmmediate benefit from the Commission. Indians, 
i a meer however, have their doubts as to any ultimate good 
7 ogislative Goanell gad being derived from the mere recording of their 
osition of Indians in grievances. While the Secretary of State announces 
South Africa. the appointment of two representatives of India on 
Gujardti (20), 7th Sept. the Commission, the Viceroy in his speech merely 
| says that a deputation would be sent to represent the 
Indian standpoint before the Commission. What are Indians to understand ? 
Besides, while the Secretary of State speaks of a Royal Commission the 
Viceroy refers to the appointment of a Commission by the Union Government. 
The Viceroy, instead of making matters clear, has created a confusion in the 
minds of the people. 


16. “The long list of interrogatories on the Punjab situation, which the 
Honourable Pandit Malaviya has addressed to 
_ Interpellations in the Government has, perhaps naturally, rudely disturbed 
Imperial lLegishative the equammity of some of our Anglo-Indian con- 
| — on the Punjéb temporaries, whose bete noir the Pandit has always 
isturbances. b Th f b bia. ok . 
Bombay Chronicle (1), °°: ese Organs of bureaucratic a solutism are 
9th Sept. alarmed that Government may not be able to digest 
) all the interpellations and are, therefore, anxious 
to suggest to the authorities a short and summary way to dispose of them. 
The Englishman of Calcutta pretends that it will serve no good purpose to 
help Pundit Malaviya in what it terms ‘his bout of mudslinging’ and says 
that ‘ the Government will be best advised to hand over the Pandit and his 
catechism to the Commission which is to take up the whole matter.’ It is 
pleasing to see the Englishman evince so much confidence in the ability of 
the Commission to do justice both to the Pandit and his catechism, but in 
view of the fact that the Government of India have made up their mind to 
absolve one and all officers who had a hand in the Punjab tragedy, no one’s 
reputation will be damaged—at least after the forthcoming All Officials’ 
‘Day—if the interrogatories in the Pandit’s catechism are answered by at least 
a ‘yes’ or‘no.’ Most of the interrogatories are questions of facts—such ag 
-whether three gallows were erected at public places at Kasur, or whether a 
Minto Professor of Economics was kept in jail fora month without trial, one . 
week of which was of solitary confinement, and then released, or whether a 
school building, with children inside, was bombed from an aeroplane, at 
Gujranwala. It should not be difficult to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to these plain 
eeioon spent from any blame attaching to anybody for these trifling 
incidents.” 


geia OF. «6 I.—To Pandit Malaviyaji’s question whether ‘Government will be 
- - pleased to state (a) the number of persons actually 


oe: \ . Foung India (16), 18th arrested and detained in custody in connection with 


the recent disturbances in the Punjab, olassified 
Sauer _. aecording to town or village and showing the names, 


parentage, caste, profession and place of residence of the persons arrested or 
detained, (0) the number of persons arrested, but released without trial J 
athe reply was, “the information ws not available’. I1.—To the question 
” whether Government will be pleased to state (1) the number of applications 
for copies of judgments and evidence taken and other proceedings of the 
summary Courts and of the Courts of the Area officers in cases arising out of 
the recent disturbances in the Punjab, made on behalf of the persons convicted, 
to the District Magistrates, Martial Law Administrators’ and other Qivil or 
Military Authorities, the number of cases in which copies have been supplied 
and in which they have been refused with reasons if any, the reply was the 
same—‘ the information ts not avatlable’. III.—To the question whether 
Government will be pleased to (1) state the number of persons who were 
killed or died of wounds or were wounded, but recovered during the recent 
disturbances in the Punjab, giving the names, parentage and other particulars 
and specifying the place where each person was killed or wounded, the reply 
was, ‘the numbers so far ascertained were: Lahore 14, Amritsar 301, Gujaran- 
walla 17, Gujarat 2, total 334; wformation as to names and parentage, etc., 
is not available’. IV.—To the question whether there was a record of all 
cases of flogging, there was the insolent reply, ‘there is a record in the Lahore 
Central Jail, but it is not proposed to lay it on the Table’. The recklessness 
of the refrain ‘no information is available’ is patent. These are all questions 
of fact and the circumstance that Government are unable or do not want to 
supply the information asked for, is a very grave reflection on them. If they 
have really no information with regard to matters in I, it shows that the 
officers making the arrests have proceeded without the slightest sense of 
responsibility and have not scrupled to molest anybody or everybody, and it is 
intolerable that they should not be able to supply any information. As 
regards matters in II it is unthinkable that Government should have no 
information. Have the applications been destroyed? The inability to supply 
information asked for in III reveals a callous disregard for human life, and 
the refusal to place on the table the record of cases of flogging is, to say the 
least, inexcusable. If this is an index of the manner in which Government are 


going to proceed before the Committee of Enquiry we know not what to say 
regarding their case.” 


18. “ Inreply to the Honourable Mr. Chanda’s question about Dr. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore’s resignation, Sir William Vincent 


Comments on the gave a characteristically bureaucratic reply. The 


Government reply to the 
Honourable Mr. Chanda’s 
rae regarding 
Tagore’s renuncia- 
tion of his Knighthood. 
New Times (10), YQth 
Sept. 


Government of India do not propose to take ‘ action’ 


against the resignation. Any sensible man would 
think as much; for, no man believed that criminal 
proceedings would be instituted against the world- 
renowned poet for resigning his Knighthood! India 
will not allow it, even if Simla were willing. There 
is nO meaning in refusing to accept the Poet’s 


renunciation of his title. Pandit M. M. Malviya’s penetrating questions 
throw a flood of light on the Punjab doings, and go far to confirm the view of 
the Poet Seer; the language of the Government’s reply to Mr. Chanda’s 


question could have been better.” 


19. “Sir Edward Maclagan’s speech on the Honourable Pandit’s resolu- 


Comments on  §ir 
Edward Maclagan’s 
speech in the Imperial 
Legislative Council on the 
resolution regarding 
appointment of a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry. 

Mahratia (9), 14th 
‘Sept. 


tion about the appointment of an independent 
Commission of Inquiry has completely taken us by 
surprise........... [tis all very well for him now to 
say that the people of the Punjab escaped narrowly 
from a very serious catastrophe. But the question is 
who created it ? And mere repetition of the words 
‘extreme gravity,’ ‘extreme gravity’ will not 
satisfy us on this point. But the most amazing 
portion of his speech relates to his certificate to the 


judges of the Tribunals who are, throughout the Indian-edited press, condemn- 
ed not only for the severity of the punishments, but even for their lack of 
judgment. And there are cases like that of Lala Jagannsth to show that the 
judges did not even wait for the evidence which was called through them. 
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1rd Maclagan says that the judges. heard what was to be said 
e. Sir Edw 


ard further says that he saw many findings, and he 


rrectness’. One of the Honourable Pandit’s questions leads us to infer 
_ that there are some cases in which not only evidence but even the findings 
- ‘were not recorded! How can His Honour in such cases guarantee the sub- 
stantial correctness of the findings? The judgments are to be tested by the 


- & Privy Council, and for the sake of decency atleast Sir Edward ought not to 


have pronounced his verdict upon the findings in general. Sir Edward 
again exhibits a fervent desire to restore ‘the old feeling of confidence bet- 
ween the Government and the people’, and the reduction of the sentences is 
the lever with which he is attempting todo it. Reductions would have 
certainly gone a long way towards this, had not Sir Edward stung us to the 
quick by holding the disloyalty of the several prisoners as proved by the 
absurd findings. We say this is not the way to restore the good feeling 
between the rulers and theruled. If Sir Edward wishes to try anxiously in 
that direction, the only way left open to him isto bring to justice the 
prepetrators of the horrible cruelties heaped upon the Punjab people. He 
should let justice take its smooth course and not attempt to hide his officers, 
who have committed excesses behind the barricades of the Indemnity Act. 
Prompt and deterrent punishments of those officials who will be found to have 
committed excesses is the only way to revive the drooping plant of goodwill 
between the officials and the people. Will Sir Edward take the necessary 
steps in the matter in the desired direction? Or will he goon stinging us 
with sermons on the ‘ substantial correctness ’ of the findings which have cast 
unmerited slur on the loyalty of our men in the jails? Dewan Mangal Sen 
of Gujranwala has been convicted by the Martial Law Tribunals on the 
charge of ‘conspiring and attempting to wage war against His Majesty’, and 
was sentenced to transportation for life with forfeiture of property! One 
would naturally infer from this that this ‘rebel’ could never have dreamt of 
loyalty in his life. Facts however prove that during the war period, right 
up to the time of the Punjab disturbances, Dewan Mangal Sen was loyally 
helping the Government in waging war for the King with all that he possessed. 
We are told that he contributed thousands to the War Fund, and spent a lakh 
of rupees ‘in promoting loyalty’ by free distributica of pamphlets and prize- 
essays on the subject. And, as the irony of fate would have it, he contributed 
towards the Punjab Aeroplane fund Rs. 10,000—aeroplanes which bombed his 
town! He had also sent his son-in-law as a recruit to wage war for the King. 
He has moreover in his possession no less than 500 certificates of his loyalty 
given by Viceroys, Governors, Commissioners and all the sundry officers. 
Nevertheless the Tribunal tells us that a man, who so loyally attempted to 
wage war for the King, immediately developed into a rebel and attempted to 
wage war against the King! And Sir Edward Maclagan believes in the 
‘substantial correctness’ of the finding against him and has reduced his 
sentence to two years! What a happy reward for all the loyal services! 
What a substantial correctness of the judgment! And what a fine feat of 
British statesmanship ! ”’ 


20. “The delay in appointing the Commission to enquire into the 

: Punjab affairs has, it seems from a Bolepur 

_ The results of the delay correspondent of the Servant of India, been taken 
in appointing the Punj4b advantage of by the unscrupulous police, and they 
goo mere of as are now busily engaged in wiping out the traces of 
Sept. j the official cruelties, and leaving intact the damaged 
buildings as marks of the violence used by the mob. 
The correspondent says that he knew from a reliable source that ‘in Amritsar 
the police have made efforts to remove the bullet-marks of their shots from 
the scene of riots, as they would have it, while the buildings damaged by the 
mob in a fit of provoked fury have been kept intact.’ The correspondent 
rightly says that ‘if this is how truth is sought after and revealed then we 
had better be spared the farce of investigation.’ - Similarly, no sooner the 
Honourable Pandits Malaviya and Nehru left the Punjab after making 

_ pesonal investigations into the tragedies thers than some of those, says the 
\,, correspondent, who had given -some facts to them ‘were sought after and 


‘ 


‘ 
‘ 
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snubbed by the police. We cannot think that the illiterate policemen are 
doing these things of their own accord. On the very face of it, it seems that 
they must have been ordered to do so by some higher officials. And we want 
to know whether this can be tolerated by 2 Government who have shown such 
an anxiety to appoint a Commission to know the truth. They must im- 
mediately stop this whitewashing process for their own prestige at least. 
Otherwise the people will lose every confidence in them and that will be 
nothing short of a disaster. The people of the Punjab again must carefully 


watch, as they were taught to watch the posters by the military officers, and | 


immediately report to the press and the Government any further attempts 
to remove the traces of the heinous offences of the Military and the Police. 
It is for their interests, and the interests of Government also, and we hope 
the Punjab people will show some courage to do this obvious duty to thems 
selves.” [The letter in question appeared in the Servant of India of the Sth 
August. | 


*21. “ The Searchlight has brought to light the horrible cruelty inflicted 
upon Mrs. Bugga, the unfortunate wife of Mr. Bugga, 
Alleged indignities whose case is now pending before the Privy Council. 
offered to the wife ofoneof The story appeared first in the Abhyudaya, and if it 
the accused in the Punjab i, true, then one cannot restrain his feelings of the 
¢ Mahrdit : (9), 1 4th Sept. bitterest indignation at the dastardly outrage inflicted 
upon a poor helpless woman by ‘two EHuropean 
officers, some Kuropean soldiers and some police officials’ who, we believe, 
were Indians. Itisa disgrace to the Kuropean chivalry and a stain upon the 
fair name of England, and the monsters, whether they be [ndians or 
Kuropeans, who had the devilry to perpetrate this foul outrage on a woman, 
must be ruthlessly punished, and publicly damned. No other course will 
appease the wrath of the people and we owe to Government to deal with the 
inhuman brutes as cruelly as they deal with the worst criminals........... Will 
the Government take the necessary steps in the matter soon and punish the 
shameless brutes in an adequate manner?” 


42. The inference that Punjab officials, under the excuse of putting 
| down disorders, must hava done many improper 
meee (111), things is being confirmed by things that are slowly 

ve coming to light. Of the many arrests that were 
made at the time, one was that of Mr. Bugga who was sentenced to death 
under military law. Whether his head is to be severed from the body or 
whether it will stick on to it is to be determined by the appeal now before the 


Privy Council. The news of his arrest is one to strike horror just as the 


sentence of death pronounced against him creates sorrow. On the 12th of 
April at night European soldiers and police officials invaded his house in 
order to arrest Mr. Bugga. He was not at home then and his wife was 
peacefully sleeping in the zenana. The party of soldiers entered forcibly her 
room; on waking she answered angrily that she did not know where her 
husband was. Her reply having caused anger, she was dragged out of the room; 
we do not know all that took place andit is better that we do not. The Search- 
light has published the above account, and if it is true, it is difficult to find out 
what moral ties the army under O’Dwyer did not break through. Of all 
the great sins, the greatest is to attack defenceless women. These insolent 
officials who contaminated the body of Mrs. Bugga have declared to the world 
that their hands are strong enough only to attack defenceless subjects and 
poor women and they have blackened their own faces. 


23. Commenting upon the disciplinary measures taken against some of 

the students in the Punjab for their part in the 

Comments on the steps recent disturbances the Lokasangraha writes :—The 

taken against students in lives of promising students have thus been ruined. 

pod onal during the The authorities, however, must not forget that by 

Lokasangraha (111), 7th thus stifling legitimate aspirations they help to 

Sept. cause an explosion. The students were abused, were 

made to stand in the sun, were caned and were even 

imprisoned. Even students for the LL.B. Examination were subjected to 

this sort of treatment. If this be true then it must be said that they have 
received a sort of training to become patriots! — 
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Referring to the statement of Lord Sydenham in the House of 

: Lords that a. missionary lady had received six 
“The. attack on &@ mis- wounds on her head during the recent Punjab dis- 
lady during the turbances, the Lokasangraha writes :—If Barrister 
iat disturbances. Chowdhari did not tell a lie at a recent public 
ie Sept any ’ meeting at Calcutta (and if-he had told a lie Govern- 
: ment would have taken him to task), then we can say 
that the missionary lady. instead of having Lord Sydenham’s six serious 
wounds did not receive even a scratch. For these imaginary six wounds, 
however, not one, not two, but six Indians were hanged and one woman was 
sentenced to transportation for life. Lord Sydenham sa ys that if Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer had not been in the Punjab no Kuropean would have remained alive 
there. All can see whether this was true or false. But the only fact that 
is truer is that owing to his exploits hundreds, if not thousands, of Indians 
have lost their lives. 


25. Referring to the statement made by Lord Sinha in the House of 
Lords that he could not say whether Lord Syden- 
An attack on lord ham’s allegation that hartal always preceded riots in 


— aha (111) India was true or false, the Lokasangraha remarks :-— 
13th Sept. ’ We know not if we should laugh or cry at this reply 


of Lord Sinha, who was once an Indian gentleman. 
What can be more regrettable than that a man who was born in India and 
passed his first fifty years of his life in this country should not have given 
the lie direct to Lord Sydenham ? One who reads his speech on this occasion 
would never even suspect that the speaker was an Indian, so much has he 
forgotten himself, his own people and his country. It is our misfortune that, 
not to say anything about defending us, he should not have the courage even 
to protest against slanders directed against us. But, generally, of what sort 
are the men whom Government select ? 


26. ‘“‘ The International Labour Conference will meet at Washington 
next monthb........... So far as Indian representatives 
Indian representatives are concerned, the appointment of the Honourable 
at the Washington Inter- Mr. A. C. Chatterji has already been announced. 
national labour Con- We understand that Mr. N. M. Joshi of the Servants 
om. of India Society has also been nominated by the 
ombay Chromcle (1), G Indi kind tha Cine 
llth Sept.;  *Indian overnment of India to atten e Conterence....... 
Social Reformer (8), 14th Labour organisations in the country having already 
Sept.; Indu Prakash made their selection, itis to be presumed that Mr. 
(44), lth Sept., Eng. cols. Joshi will be one of the two Government represent- 
atives to the Conference. If it isso, Government 
could not have made a better selection. Whatever Mr. Joshi’s limitations in 
other respects—and they are patent to all who know him—we speak with 
knowledge in saying that there is no one, throughout the country, who is 
better qualified to speak on behalf of the Indian industrial worker.” [The 
Indian Social Reformer writes :—‘‘ Government could not have made a 
better choice than Mr. Joshi to represent India at the International Labour 
Convention at Washington. Mr. Joshi is the life and soul of tbe Social 
Service League, and has an intimate knowledge of the needs and grievances 
of the labouring population. We are sure that his presence at Washington 
will materially help the cause of the Indian workman.” A correspondent of 
the Indu Prakdsh says that he is unable to understand how a high caste 
Brahmin like Mr. Joshi ‘ who is comfortably hous ed in a fashionable building 
and who is amply provided for” can represent the labouring classes at the 
conference. In his opinion the masses would like to see a Maratha, who has 
done something for the working classes, selected. | 


27. The Praja Vike and Parsi regrets the absence of a representative 
ndian on the Indian Army Commission and 

Comments on the per- disapproves of the appointment of rs Michael 
sonnel of the IndianArmy (’Dwyer on it and urges the necessity of his services 
ay ona and P drei being utilised elsewhere rather than in India. It 
(81), iith Sept. hopes that the Commission will give due weight to 


the claims of Indians for Royal Commissions in the 


army and adds :—The burden placed on -India for military aepecitiions is 
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to a great extent heavy and unjustifiable as the share which should be borne 
by England is placed on Indian shoulders. It cannot be said that India 
has nothing to do with military administration unless the plea is advanced 
that the Indian army is maintained for the protection of the British Empire 
in the East and that the welfare of India is only a secondary question. But 
Mr. Montagu cannot advance such a plea-and if he were to advance if 
England should bear the cost of the Indian army. The Commission reminds 
us of the saying about the play of Hamlet without Hamlet. Cannot the 
personnel of the Commission be altered ? 


28. The Government of India have issued a communiqué to the effect 
that no dye-stuffs will be allowed to be imported from 
Comments onthe Gov- any foreign country except the United Kingom with- 
ernment of India commu- oyt the previous sanction of the Collector of Customs. 
ing y tothe A importa- Tt is to be regretted that the communiqué does not 
Sentie Samdchdr (62), state the reasons for which it has been issued. 
8th Sept.; Shri Venkate- Only one inference can be drawn from it and if is this 
shwar (82), 7th Sept. that it has been issued solely for the benefit of 
Great Britain at the sacrifice of Indian interests. 
Not only will India thereby be involved in economic difficulties but there is a 
‘great fear of its industries being strangled. Trading interests in India 
should issue a timely protest against this communiqué. [The Shri Venkate- 
shwar also raises & similar protest against the communiqué.| 


29. Commenting upon the recent order of the Government of 
Madras prohibiting Government servants from 

Comments on the attending political meetings the Lokasangraha 
Madras Government's writes:—The plain meaning of this order is that 


orders prohibiting Govern- tho servants of Government or rather the slaves of 
ment servants from at- 


ne “7 — Ts 
Telecatala (it), te soever, for the character of a meeting is to be 


Sert. determined by the very persons who have the power 
to punish Government servants. And still our 
people want to raise memorials to men like Lord Willingdon! 


30. In England the Government dare notoppose the wishes of the people. 
Whenever there is a struggle between Government 

The difference between and the people the former are bound to yield to the 
the Government of India Jatter, if they at all care to remain in power. In fact 


Mngland Government of the Government in England, being responsible to the 


isi), toa tag satin it is just the reverse in India though both India and 

} England are under the same ruler. The present 
‘situation of England is more dangerous and serious than that of India, owing 
to labour strikes, Irish opposition, etc. Still the Rowlatt Act was passed 
in India in utter disregard of public opinion; for, the Government of 
India is not so constituted as to make it obligatory on it to respect public 
Opinion. On the contrary, under the present constitution of the India 
Government, the people have to respect the wishes and whims of officials. 
What a wonderful difference under the rule of one and the same ruler! 
England has secured the right of self-determination for natious more back- 
ward than the Indian Nation. Should she not do the same, gradually if not 
all at once, for India which is under her own rule and which had a glorious 
civilization in the past? It will go some way to satisfy the aspirations of 
India if the central Government is made responsible to the people under the 
Reform Scheme that is now under consideration. If the Indians are dis- 
appointed in this, it is no wonder if they think that the British policy is 
based on racial distinctions rather than on justice. 


31.. Commenting on circular issued by the Collector of the Panch Mahals 
to his subordinates in connection with forced labour, 
Forced labour in the the Praja Bandhu writes :—“ We are glad to learn 


Gujarat districts. that Mr. H. B. Clayton, the Collector of the Panch 
. H. B. 
acee yoy Spent Mahals, as a result of a conference at his bungalow 


P | | rerenc 
Punch (22), 7th Sept. in Godhra with a few of the prominent members of 
ee * the Home Rule Party and at which Mahatma 
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Government must not attend any meeting what-. 


people, has perforce to respect the public opinion, but 
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ndhi-was present, has been pleased to issue the following circular for the 
dance of his subordinates.......... The above circular is undoubtedly a 
? ht direction, and we believe that if the instructions given 
plicitly followed by the subordinates there will be little cause 


complaint in future. In order that this may be the case it is of course 


| ‘necessary that the higher officers should keep a strict watch and adequately 


punish the guilty the moment any lapse therein is proved to their satisfaction. 
ile welcoming this step of the Collector of the Panch Mahals, it will not, 
we think, be out of place to commend it to the Collectors of other districts in 
Gujarat where this practice of ‘ Veth’ is prevalent to a greater or less extent. 
While doing so, it is not too much to hope that they will see their way to 
follow the excellent example set by Mr. Clayton in this matter.” [The 
Gujardti Punch makes similar remarks.| 


82. The Gujdrdti refers to the despatches of the Government of India 
in respect of the revenue policy adopted by the 
Government of Bombay in the Kaira District and 
remarks :—The officials of the Revenue Department 
of the Bombay Presidency pride themselves on their 
department being perfect in every respect. They 
consider themselves infallible. The demand made 
by Shylock for his pound of flesh is considered 
inhuman by the Christians, but it is considered excusable on the part of the 
Revenue Department to oppose the granting of remissions to illiterate 
agriculturists brought to a sorry plight by unforeseen circumstances, only 
because they have signed an agreement under compulsion. The Government 
of Bombay alleges that Sir Sankaran Nair has not understood the circumstan- 
ces and policy of Government and that the valuation made by Mr. Gandhi was 
guided by the statements of selfish agriculturists. They consider hundreds of 
statements as false and give credit for truth to their own officials! The 
Honourable Mr. Gokuldas Parekh challenges the Government of Bombay to 
prove their statements by documentary evidence. The Revenue Department 
insists upon having its pound of flesh and does not care whether the agricul- 
furists have to mortgage their fields or to sell their cattle. Is there anything 
about it in the bond? But have Government piaced any restrictions on 
the greed of their officials in making the valuation of crops? Ths question is 
why Government dia not appoint an independent Commission after the results 
of the valuations made by Messrs. Gandhi, Parekh and Patel were made 
known. The Revenue Department instead of acknowledging its own mistake 
has gone astray and called the popular leaders ‘agitators and lawyers’! 
Why were not Messrs. Parekh and Patel referred to as the elected members 
of the Bombay Legislative Council? The Government of Bombay should, 
for the sake of decency, apologise for the want of confidence they have shown 
towards the popular representatives. Officials may be excused for their 
narrow-mindedness and irritation of feelings. But should not the Govern- 
ment of Bombay have taken thought before exhibiting such puerility ? 


Comments on the Gov- 
ernment despatches on 
the question of revenue 
collections in the Kaira 
District. 

Gujardti (20), 7th Sept. 


38. Though we ourselves are not admirers of either Lord Chelmsford or 
his regime, we cannot approve of the demands for 
his recall made from certain parts of this country, 
* in our cpinion no such demands can have any 
| efiect whatever on the British public opinion. We 
— (24), 9th do not see any possibility of his being recalled until 

P _ the Reform Scheme receives the final sanction of 
Parliament ; and so all our resolutions for his ‘recall will only serve to irritate 
him. No doubt, Lord Chelmsford has proved a weak administrator and the 
fact that he has been a tool in the hands of the bureaucracy has caused 
widespread discontent in our country ; but all the same his actions will create a 
greater awakening amongst us and will perhaps serve to unite all the political 
factions in this country. Without, therefore, wasting our energy any more 
im passing resolutions for his recall, it is advisable for us to acquaint the 
British ee as fully as possible with what ha, has done in this country so 
that he himself would bid farewell to India by resigning his office. 


Comments on the pro- 
sed recall of His 
DR ccalleney the Viceroy. 
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34. ‘‘ But for the mighty British Navy, Sir George Lloyd reminded 
our fresh graduates, their ‘fair city might have 
Comments on His ee2 given over to sack and plunder’ and their 


Excellency the Governor’s ‘University made equal in ruin, at least with 


convocation address atthe Louvain’. Following His Excellency’s sound 
Bombay University. advice to do clear thinking and not be carried away 
New Times (10), 5th by catch phrases and theories, may we ask whether 
Bept. British naval protection was extended solely to 

India and not also to the Colonies and the Allies ? 
And has the protection of the British Navy been a free gift to India? One 
is reminded of what Lord Curzon pointed out in the House of Lords that 
Indian troops had been used for over half a century for Imperial purposes. 
India maintains a huge army out of all proportion to her own defensive 
requirements for the maintenance of the power of England in Asia, and India 
receives adequate naval protection for thus serving Imperial needs in the 
military sphere. The Colonies have received, till recently, full naval pro- 
tection without contributing a shilling for the upkeep of the Royal Navy or 
the Imperial army ; and in recent years they (notably Australia) have been 
building a smiall navy for their own defence........... Indians realise, specially 
after the havoc committed by the German cruiser Emden in Indian waters, 
how necessary it is to have war vessels in the Indian Ocean to protect their 
commerce and their shores; and Indian opinion strongly advocates the 
maintenance of an Indian Navy manned by Indians.” 


85. Referring to His Excellency Sir George Lloyd’s speech at the 

_ Deccan College, the Kesart writes :—As our caste 

Comments on His _ gystem is based on the different professions, material 
Excellency the Governors jg ready for all kinds of technical education. If 


Cotiege at the Deccan the lines of new education are laid down and the 


1), material ready carefully utilised, all the castes would 

mone “— be industrially efficient and we shall progress 

rapidly in industrial matters. Judging from His 

Excellency’s remarks, it appears that an industrial college or school or a 

technical school will be started in the Poona Engineering College. It remains 
to be seen how far our hunger will be satisfied with it. : 


86. We must congratulate His Excellency Sir George Lloyd on the 
Bet _ _ speech he made at the Deccan College, Poona, waich 
Praja Mitra and Parst goes to show his anxiety to meet the requirements 


BD es eee of the people. Since His Excellency appreciates 


cols. 


deplorable condition is due to the short-sighted policy 
of his predecessors which consisted in retarding the progress of education in 
this countrv under the fear that it might come ia the way of British commerce 
and industry. The gratification of the people at the speech will be greatly 
enhanced by the fact that His Excallency has given a free hand to the 
Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah in framing a scheme for the wider spread 
of economic education among the youths of this Presidency. We shall 
conclude with the prayer that His Excellency may be able to carry out the 
promise he has given. [The Guwjardti writes :—"‘ His Excellency’s speeca at 
the Fergusson (sic) College was conceived in a strain which could not have been 
improved upon by any advocate of the cause of Swadesht. He wanted India 


to become a great producer not simply of raw materials but of manufactured 


articles so that her raw materials may be utilised by her own people and that 
her productions may rival those of other nations in the markets of the world. 
India is itself a great market for all kinds of her own manufactures. That is 
not enough for His Excellency who wishes to see India enter the great 
markets of the world. That is a noble ideal to cherish and it would bea 
splendid achievement to fulfil it.” 


87. ‘The resolution which the Honourable. Mr. Paranjpye wishes to 
move atthe forthcoming sessions of the Bombay 


Desirability of paying Legislative Council that pensioners might be paid 


Government — oners by 

olay “+ Sg (10), 5th they desired it, would come, if accepted, as a relief 

Sept. to several Government pensioners living in distant 
n 206—5 con | | | | 
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Ulages in the, Presidency. At present the pensioners have to go to the 
Taluka Headquarters every month to receive their pension. There are 
= ——s-}Hensioners who get sums as low as three, four and five rupees a month; and 
— ——«Cs«g0me of them living in villages rewote from the Taluka Headquarters have to 
"  ————s. go. every month to the taluka town to receive their hard-earned pension ; 


it is a hardship for them to do so.” 


88. “ The mystifying information vouchsafed to the public that Govern- 
ee | | | | ment intend entertaining «a certain number of 
a The Indian Engineer- ex-Royal Engineers is possibly worded in vagueness 
ess, ing Service and the claims phy design. It seems the latter are to be saddled 


t _ 


me of bs greet 1), on India for at least a year. Translated into 
ain Sep tes romete (1), English the official collocation of words means that 


some more men from England are to be pitch- 

forked into the Indian Engineering Service at the 

expense of Indian engineers. We do not think that all available Indian 
talent has been utilized yet.......... The Royal Engineers are being welcomed 
resumably because of their services in the great physical crisis of the 
Banpire. And here arises a question which, it will be remembered, was 
propounded in these columns when the war was at its bitterest. Officers {n 
all the diverse ramifications of public service were despatched to the front— 

- not necessarily as combatants but as contributaries to the hoped-for triumph. 
‘There was no principle which controlled the choice. Guards and engine 
drivers, nay, Men in much humbler walks of life, were elevated to coveted 
military ranks. ‘They were assigned responsible tasks requiring high pro- 
fessional skill. The laying of the rail towards Amara, for instance, to send 
out succour to Townsend and his beleaguered garrison, was entrusted to such 
hands that the particular railway section, we hear, has had to be ‘scrapped.’ 
The aligoment was faulty. Rails were laid practically across a swamp. The 
imperative need of speed may extenuate but will not justify the waste of 
treasures employed in the construction of schemes which have to be destroyed 
and rebuilt. So much for a species of men selected for war work. Now 
about men of undoubted ability who volunteered but who were kept back on 
account of their competence and without whom the civil offices would have 
been thrown out of gear—where are they in this distribution of preserves ? 
We laid stress at the time on the unfairness of selections for war work. We 
predicted a dilemma. Here it has risen. It is emergent in the Medical and 
Soainastine Services with grotesque conspicuity. The building and irriga- 
tion engineers, who because of their superior knowledge and experience were 
detained in India, are now likely to be superseded or elbowed out, slowly and 
imperceptibly, by men whom chance and skin despatched to the theatres of 
war. As for Indians in subordinate grades we shall be glad of a pledge 
betimes from Government that their promotion will not be adversely affected 
by the unwelcome newcomers. ‘I'he Punjabi overseers, many of whom have. 
served with credit, had a hard lot before the war. It has not been much 
bettered. The executive engineers, especially Indian, have _ cheerless 
prospects.. There is stagnation where there ought to be reasonable pro- 

motion.” 


a 


89. A correspondent writing in the Lokasangraha complains that 
though since 1911 the Engineering College at Poona 
has been turning out about half a dozen trained 
teachers for imparting technical education, they 


_ Complaint that students 
trained as teachers in the 
Engineering College are 


not provided for have found themselves without employment on 
- Lokasangraha (111), Completing their course. He invites the attention 
Ith Sept. of His Excellency the Governor to Government 


| : | Order No. 2258 of 1914, under which the Munici- 
‘palities and Local Boards are required to avail themselves of the services of 
these trained men but which have not given effect to the instructions con- 
éained therein. The writer further requests Government to absolve these 
men from their agreement to enter Government service when called upon to 
do so since even the Principal of the Engineering College himself does not 
_ gare to take them up as teachers in his own eollege and they have to take up 
‘peryice anywhere else to support themselves. | obit ie 
oe ee x 


* ‘ 


‘: 40, Referring to the increase in the scale of pay of higher officers: ip 
the Public Works Department, the Kesart says ;-— 

Commentg on the in- Government seem to be active in increasing the pay 
crease in the salaries of of big officials while the question of giving promotian 


the Public Works Depart- 4, low-paid men is not decided for years. The 
ment officers. 


uestion of promotion of Public Works Department 

Reet Ls SFO aie has been under consideration for rt nde five 

years and still it is not decided. Government who cannot raise the pay of 

those who get under Rs. 20 to Rs. 20 and give one-third war-allowance thereon, 

are prepared to give still more promotion to big officials in the same department. 

The Secretary of State has been very free with the money balonging to 
others. 


41. Regarding the nominations to the I. C. 8. during the current year, 

. fhe Kesari says that it cannot be said whether the 

_The proposed nomina- proposed nomination of 32 candidates in India is 
reo le pend | ha ae many A i the gr to be hein ns 
ngland is known. It objects to Native iefs 
ee ee being held eligible for nomination as it does not 
want to see Native Chiefs interfering in British Indian administration. It 
further remarks that it remains to be seen how far Government will behave 


impartially in selecting the candidates. 


42. An anonymous correspondent writes:—Although some of the 
Police Patils in the Konkan had submitted their 
Necessity of increasing representations to Government through the Collector 
the emoluments of the for an increase in their emoluments, it was stated 
a fy ores 117). 7th by Government at the last session of the Bombay 
rig anaeiaastiticate Legislative Council, to the utter disappointment of the 
fh Police Patils, that no such petitions were received 
by them. Most of the Police Patils receive only about three pies a day, and 
though Government have sanctioned some increase in the pay of the members 
of other Government departments nothing has so far been done for the Police 
Patils, who have been always faithfully serving Government on such meagre 
emoluments. Their duties, since the outbreak of the war, have greatly 
increased, and in addition to their usual duties they have to do work in 
connection with the food control, the war loans and explaining to the people 
enactments like the Rowlatt law, and these duties they have been discharging 
without any complaint. Will Government, taking into consideration all these 
things, look into their case sympathetically ? 


43. “The movement among the Transvaal whites now is to deprive the 
Asiatics of their civil rights, to expropriate all their 
_ Grievances of Indians jmmoveable property with ‘just compensation ’ 
™ > Africa. and generally to eliminate ‘ by all reasonable states- 
ombay Chronicle (1), : gas ; 
9th Sept. manlike means the Asiatics resident and trading in 
the ‘Transvaal—in a word, to kick them out, bag and 
baggage—or rather without the baggage! Such a movement tears the mask 
off the struggle in the Transvaal and itis for us in this country to realise 
that, however often the issue may be avoided by the reiteration of pious 
platitudes by statesmen or well-meaning leaders on both sides, the problem 
of colour will press for a satisfactory solution in a clamant and persistent 
manner and the longer the solution is evaded the greater will be the danger 
to the peaceful and orderly development of the British Commonwealth. The 
war has only accentuated and concentrated the opposing tendencies, and the 
issue as between whites and coloured peoples of the Empire in regard to the 
equality of their citizenship will have to be fought to a finish by the peoples 
directly, if statesmen feel unequal to the task, though, in the latter case, it will 
be, undoubtedly, more or less a temporary disaster. But, as we have said, 
the solution must be reached and the sooner it is reached the better will it be 
in the interests of the Empire and humanity as a whole. Whatthe Transvaal 
whites now propose amounts clearly to legalised robbery, for if citizenship 
under the British Flag has any meaning, Indians settled.in South Africa have 
as much right to the soil they have tried to enrich by the sweat—if not the 
- .blood—of their labour, as any white colonists. What are the higher claims 
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16 whites to the soil but those of might? What right have the whites to 
léprive the domiciled Indians of their property and trading rights and hound 
- § + them out of the country? Ifthe British Flag cannot protect the peaceful 
-—  ——,.:«@njoyment by Indians in the Empire of their civil rights, then Pax Britannica 
- ~~. becomes a myth.......... The very summary character of the amiable 
of - intentions of the South Africans in regard to Indians is a confirmation of the 
fact which we have indicated above and which has been emphasized in the 
columns of this journal by Mr. C. F. Andrews, that behind the political ques- 
tions of acquisition of land, trading licenses, municipal franchise, and the like, 
is' the fundamental race question. Two motives keep alive this question— 
‘the force of financial imperialism, greedy in exploitation, for whose purpose 
Asia and Africa are an easy prey, & source of wealth, a means to power, a step 
to world dominion ’—and the feeling of racial superiority. The war has, 
unfortunately, stimulated both these motives. Butit has done more. It has 
also accelerated the advance of ‘a new power of self-valuation and self- 
recovery among those races of the world that were passive, in earlier days’. 
A confict is, therefore, inevitable though the exercise of sanity and commons 
sense may avoid it. The ultimate result is undoubted, even if the triumph 
of right and justice over might and greed may only be painfully slow. But 
whether the consummation is reached early or late, whether the racial 
antagonism is prevented from becoming a world menace or not, will depend, 
to no small extent, on the Englishmen in India and in Britain, on the attitude 
they adopt towards the racial question, in short, on the earnestness and 
practical sympathy with which -they espouse the cause of equal citizenship 
within the Empire for the ‘coloured’ fellow-subjects of His Majesty—by 
actively working against the current of racial and imperial pride. It is for 
Lord Chelmsford to give the lead to Englishmen in India.” 


44. Commenting upon Mr. Montagu’s reply to the deputation that 
waited upon him in connection with the South 
Mr. Montagu’s reply African question the Kesari wants a retaliatory policy 


4 the South African to be pursued and does not like the idea of Mr. 
eputation. 


; Montagu to appoint a commission. The paper 
oe asks whether a. similar policy would have tan 
adopted in case Australians and Canadians were concerned and says that Great 
Britain does not pay the same regard to India as to the Dominions. It wants 
the retaliatory policy to be adopted even if there are five South Africans 
in India and remarks that the question is one of honour and not of numbers. 
A commission, it holds, will only shelve the question, and it does not want it 
if it is to be appointed by the South African Government and if Indian 
representatives are to go to plead before it. It suggests that the British 
——— should veto the South African measure or adopt 2 retsliatory 
policy. 
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"40. “It is doubtful if the reforms are worth having as long as the 
Kaiser-i-Hind (21), 14th Imperial Government continue their policy of non- 
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interference on behalf of the most powerful unit‘ 
of the Empire.......... The treatment meted out 
to Indians in South Africa is a scandal in itself and a disgrace to the liberty- 
loving Empire who staked her all in all for freedom, for justice and for right. 
Sons of that self-same Empire are denied the elementary rights which are 
the privilege of all mankind.’ It is needless for us to recount the many 
enormities to which Indians in South Africa are subjected. Suffice it to 
say that all India, the Government of India and the Imperial Government 
have all agreed in acknowledging them as makiug the sufferers under 
them slaves. Could such a state of-affairs be allowed to exist one moment 
after the victorious issue of the principles for which the Empire fought? [The 
paper then refers to Mr. Montagu’s reply to the deputation and remarks :—] 
What is to be said of the benign British Government, of England, 
the land of liberty, of Britons, the upholders of right and justice, when a 
Minister responsible for the governance, welfare and status of 30 crores of 
His Majesty’s subjects should stoop to confess that the forces arrayed against. 
Indians were not the Colonial Office, nor the Governor-General nor the 
Government itself but certain: powerful “people in South Africa? .flas the 
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war been waged in vain that the self-respect and freedom of 30 crores of the: 
Empire’s population should be allowed to be desecrated and despoiled at the 
behest of a few powerful people?” [The paper concludes by strongly 
recommending that Mr. M. K. Gandhi be appointed as the Indian representa- 
tive on the Commission proposed.| 


46. The Praja Mitra and Pédrsi deprecates what it calls the weak 
attitude of the Government of India towards the 
Praja Mitra and Pdrst South African question and urges upon them the 
(31), 9th Sept.; Sdnj imperative necessity of introducing legislation in 
4 stepar se (33), 9th Sept.; the Imperial Legislative Council withdrawing all 
adm-e-Jamshed (26), 8th Sha! ¥r ; ‘ia 
Sept.;  Akhbdr-e-Islim the privileges of citizenship from the subjects of 
(59), 10th Sept. the South African union with a view to bringing 
that Government to their senses. [The Sdn) Varta- 
mdn also presses for a similar strong measure. The Jdm-e-Jamshed asks 
Government to clear up the misunderstanding created in the minds of the 
Indian people by the divergence in the views expressed by the Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy. It is of opinion that the enquiry by the Commission 
will lead to no good results unless popular Indian representatives are appointed 
on it and its recommendations are carried into effect. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm 
expresses dissatisfaction with the policy of an undue tolerance adopted by 
Government towards the question. 


47. Referring to the Barejadi and Nadiad punitive police, the Kesari says 
that it appears from the published correspondence 
that the punishment inflicted on particular classes 
int — and Nadiad was not due to Satyagraha disorders but that it has 
hej hiial oer been inspired mors with the idea of taking revenge 
a es a upon A Satyagraha movement fetea ts are 
of the collection of land assessment last year. The 
Collector complains, it adds, that in pre-Satyagraha days, villagers used to 
quake before the officials but that now the officers are reviled. As self-respect 
has been roused since the Satyagraha movement, the paper continues to 
observe, it is possible that the officials are not needlessly feared, and such a 
thing is desirable. It would be wrong to draw the inference, nowever, that 
the rayats do not any longer respect the powers of offisials. The paper further 
remarks that if at all the rayats entertained a feeling of disrespeci on account 
of the highhanded and unsympathetic conduct of big officials, the present 
method is not the proper one to remove it. If the new burden of the 
punitive police is added to the former forcible collection of revenue, it says, 
not only will respect for the officials not be increased but confidence in their 
love of justice will be shattered and disregard for them will beon the 
increase. 


48. ‘Wedonot know if Sir George Lloyd’s Government are proud of 
the legacy of the index expurgatorius of journalism 
Newspapers proscribed left by his immediate predecessors in office, Lords 
from registered libraries. Gydenham and Willingdon, but they cannot surely 
PP sa J ce pur be relishing the unenviable notoriety that has been 
(24) 1a Sept thrust on them as a result of the Hoaourable Mr. 
Patel’s interpellation in the Imperial Legislative 
Council. The long list of newspapers proscribed from Government patronised 
libraries, which we publish elsewhere, is an eloquent testimony to the armoury 
of indirect devices, in addition to the direct weapon of the Press Act—not to 
mention the all-embracing provisions of the Defence of India Act—to which the 
Government have recourse to suppress newspapers which may have offended the 
amour propre of some official or other. Among these devices, the ‘registered 
library’ and the newspaper subsidy are the inventions of Lord Sydenham’s own 
genius and the Governments of the Punjab and Delhi have only walked in 
his footsteps, seeing how successful these underhand means have proved. 
It will be recalled how Sir Pherozsoah Mehta and the authorities of one or 
two of Bombay’s leading libraries. put up a valiant fight against the un- 
warranted interference with the public in the choice of their newspapers and 
refused to be dictated by the Director of Public Instruction in this matter, 
though they had to forego the privilege of receiving departmental blue books 
x 206—6 com 
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W r official publications. We believe even to-day the Petit Library is 
roured with official publications from the Government, but we suppose 


_ it is none the worse for this. But some of the mofussil libraries, which were 


vag fortunately situated as the Petit, had either to bow down to the 


‘ “Government order or run the risk of gradual extinction. n the other hand 


the proscribed newspapers also, which were furnished with no explanation 
of. the reasons prompting the official ban against them, have had to suffer 
even more and several of them, as will be seen, have ceased to exist. A word 
must be said as to the selection of journals deemed obnoxious by our 
enlightened Government. ‘ The Mahrdtta, the Kesari, the Gujardti, Sandesh, 
Young India, the Hindusthdn, the New Times and the Hindu’ are all among 
the ‘untouchables’.” [The Hindusthdn writes :—We know it for a fact that 
when a certain newspaper is placed on the proscribed list a few subscribers of a 
registered library pay the subscription of the paper and circulate it among 
others free of cost. In this manner the object of Government is defeated 
with the result that the circulation of the paper is extended owing to the 
prohibition placed upon it. In the matter of advertisements again, the 
officials misuse public funds by giving advertisements to papers with meagre 
circulations. The policy adopted by Government towards newspapers needs 
to be altered in the regime of His Excellency Sir George Lloyd.] 


49, Mr. M. K. Gandhi writes:—I have seen that it is our duty to 
: 7 respect law intentionally; but when that law 
The policy and aims of nourishes untruth, it is also our duty to break it, 
the Navajivan. 74, 90d in doing so we must willingly suffer the conse- 
Pes ra ( ); quences of breaking the same. This is called civil 
resistance. What laws foster untruth, when and by 
whom civil resistance can be practised, cannot be determined by any fixed 
principles. Only experience can teach it. May the Navajivan be the ex- 
ponent of these things! As the siruggle against the Rowlatt Act is an 
experiment of Satydgraha, the Navajivan will constantly keep that struggle 
before the public mind. I have no doubt that the Rowlatt Act will be 
repealed before the expiration of its statutory period for I have full faith in 
truth and in the power of Satydgrahis. I desire to spread the circulation of 
the Navajivan to the very huts of the farmers and weavers. The Navajivan 
will always speak of their benefits and grievances in simple language. I see 
the destruction of India in the diseased, frightened and indebted condition 
of our farmers. [havea very high and comprehensive ambition with regard to 
making the Navajivan an useful organ; but can this be done under the 
tyrannical press laws? ‘This is, however, a question well befitting a pessimist. 
Who does not know that love can break the fetters of ignorance? Without 
even the least fear of the Press Act, we will state factsin this paper exactly 
as they appear to us. Thatis the vow taken by the editor, sub-editor and 
others who are working for the Navajivan. This paper will never hesitate to 
say what it desires to say simply with a view to saving the security or 
avoiding any evil of a corporal nature. However, it will not be uncivil 
even while expressing truth. The Navajivan will never publish even one 
inconsiderate word or sentence; nor will it ever allow even a redundant 
epithet to be used. As a matter of fact truth needs no embellishment. 
[Elsewhere commenting on the security order in respect of tha Navajivan, the 
paper writes:—It may be said that the monthly Navajivan was treated 
with sympathy, but the weekly Navajwan has not been able to remain the 
object of the same sympathy. Is it that the Navajivan lost its privilege 
and sympathy because Mr. Gandhi accepted its editorship ?! 


90. Commenting upon the demand of security of Rs. 500 from the 
: Navajivan on its conversion from a monthly into a 
Comments on the weekly publication under the editorship of 
security demanded from Mr, Gandhi the Lokasangraha writes :—Up to this 
cp boahets here 11) time it was customary to keep an eye on thieves and 
7th Sept. Ad “robbers. But in these days of political freedom their 
: place seems to have been taken by conductors of 
newspapers. And what is still more surprising is that an exception is not 
made even in the case of a man like Mahatma Gandhi... gen 
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51. In the course of a long article complaining of the method of income< 

tax assessment at Shikarpur (Sind), the Simdh 

Complaint about assess- remarks :—‘‘ We feel constrained to say that this 
ead of income-tax at duty is greatly performed in an irresponsible manner 
kg i Both i by officers with whom the main consideration 
Eng earth 5» is to get on and over in the Public Service.......... 
‘Reject returns. Disbelieve the people. Deprive 


them of the right of appeal and act on your own imagination’ is the order. 


of the day. ‘T'he law, as itis, is disregarded, and difficulties are raised, that deal 
a death blow to trade and commerce........... But the most arbitrary method, 
that breaks the neck of an assessee, is that of fixing the amount of the 
assessment.......... The discontent caused by unjust assessments is very 
great........-. As stated by us in our Vernacular columns, some traders have 
said good-bye to their business, rather than suffer from the unjustness of the 
taxation, while others may do so hereafter. We believe, this is a condition 
of general prevalence ; and we suggest to the Government of His Hxcellency 
Sir George Lloyd and to the Ruler of the Province to appoint a commission of 


officials and non-officials to enquire into the methods of assessing income 
tax.” 


o2. “Papers from England by the last mail help to elucidate to a great 
measure the nature and gravity of the estrangement 
between HKngland and France over the future of 
Syria. France directly claims Syria, which owes 
legitimate allegiance only to Turkey except that it 
has been conquered by the Allies, chiefly the British, with the aid of Indian 
soldiers. Now the French public demands the fulfilment of the secret treaty 
with Britain........... Though Franco has been all along anxious to have the 
Syrian mandate, the question of Syria sprang into prominence, in the French 
press, as a result of the Anglo-Persian Agreement, the attitude generally 
adopted being to treat the issues raised by that Agreement as simply an 
excuse fora bargain in regard to that portion of the Turkish Empire.......... 
How far France herself has assimilated the lessons of the war is seen in her 


The future of Syria. 
Bombay Chronicle (1), 
11th and 13th dept. 


anxiety to covet a land which does not belong to her, and whose people have 


not been consulted in regard to the disposal of their own destiny. But this 
apart, the danger of the tension between France and Britain on this question 
lies in this fact that the desire to conciliate the former may override the 
consideration of justice and the welfare of the people of Syria themselves. 
And the extraordinary mission of General Allenby to England shows that the 


danger is not unreal. What are the demands of justice? France calls upon 


Britain to fulfil the terms of the secret treaty of 1916 whereby she definitely 
agreed to recognise French rights when Turkey should come to be partitioned. 
Secret treaties having since been condemned, if not repudiated, France 


cannot have any ‘just’ claims. Further, the Covenant of the League of 


Nations lays down ‘ that the communities formerly belonging to the Turkish 
Empire have reached a stage of development when their existence as indepen- 
dent nations’ should be recognised. How is the maintenance of the 
independence of Syria compatible with handing it over as a mandate to a 
country which demands it as, in reality, if not professedly, ‘ a spoil of war’ ? 
On the other hand, as Moslems urge, there is no reason why there should be 
a mandate for Syria at all. Syria is perfectly able to look after itself as an 
independent unit of a federation of autonomous States under the suzerainty 
of the Sultan of Turkey. At all events, ifs people must be given a fair and 
full opportunity of declaring their wishes.” . [In a subsequent issue the paper 
writes :—“ It is instructive to observe how treaties are made by modern 
diplomatists. In 1914, the British diplomats made a treaty with Emir Feisul 
and promised him certain portions of Turkish possessions. In 1916, they 
entered into a secret treaty with France and promised her portions which had 
already been assigned to Emir Feisul. France was not informed of the older 
treaty and Emir Feisul did not know of the new engagements. It would be 
difficult to believe the story, were it not given in black and white by the 
Times, of course, without comments. The Syrian difficulty is thus one of 
Britain’s own making. The indications are that the ruffled feelings of France 
may be soothed by the administration of the Syrian dose. But what of Emir 
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ee Feiwel? pda above all, of the rightful claimant; Turkey?) The only way 
tof the Complications, as has been pointed out, is to maintain the suzer- 
. of ' Turkey intact and allow the Syrians autonomy.” 
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LEGISLATION. , 


_ 53, The Bombay Samdchar thanks the Government of India for 


Comments on the 
Haligio us Trusts Bill be- 
fore the 77 papee Legis- 
lative Counci 

Bombay Samdchdr (62), 
Mh Sept; Hindusthdn 
(24), 5th Sept. 


introducing the Religious Trusts Bill in the current 
session of the Council and observes that public. 
Opinion is now ripe enough to receive without 
much hasitation such reforms in religious and social 
matters at the hands of Government. It hopes 
Government will now boldly come forward to 
complete all the necessary reforms in these directions 


hope of any such move on behalf of Government. 


Nw ever to discourage - private effort. 


without minding the opposition of a few isolated 
selfish objectors. [The Hindusthdn deplores that Government should have 
delayed the introduction of such an important Bill up to now and that they 
should have given an assurance for withdrawing the same in case itis 
opposed by the public. The paper emphasises the need of such a measure 
and hopes that the educated Indians will try to enlighten the illiterate masses 
as to the scope and nature of this Bill with a view to making it acceptable to 
the latter. | 


04. “For the first time in the history of India, a frankly protectionist 
measure has been adopted and an export duty of 
15 per cenit. on hides and skins with a rebate 
of 10 per cent. in case of exports to other parts of the 
British Empire, has been imposed. We could have 
better appreciated the intentions of Government if no 


Comments on the im- 
position of an export duty 
on Indian hides. 

Bombay Chronicle (\), 


he hor a pi rebate had been allowed and an export duty all 
Sept. | round had been imposed. Before the war the trade had 


passed entirely into the hands of Germany and the 
present measure seems to be more an action taken against the revival of the 
German trade than for the building up of Indian tanneries.......... Government 
must establish pioneer industries and the excuse of lack of funds is not the 
one to have any weight with the public. It is more che anxiety to see that 
the British trade should not be injured that apvarently comes in the way. 
No amount of export duty by itself can develop an industry in India. The 
excellent suggestion made by the Honourable Mr. Crum to establish tannery 
schools in different parts of the country deserves to be acted upon by Govern- 
ment. In order to give the Bill a practical shape, it was necessary to see, 
as the Honourable Mr. Cyum said, that a large number of Indian youths were 
educated in the industry of tanning, but the Member for Commerce gave no 
Mr. Crum was quite to the 
point in suggesting that part of the proceeds of the duty proposed to be 
imposed should be set apart for the maintenance of tannery schools. Pro- 
tection against the world and practically free trade within the Hmpirs would 
confer little tangible profit on India.” [The Praja Metra ani Parsi also 
objects to any preference being given to the colonies in view of the treatments 
given by the latter to Indian immigranis. | 


EDUCATION. 


“The Committee has submitted a highly valuable and interesting 
report and Government have accepted, in the main, 

the recommendations and with commendable promp- 
titude,—which we wish they would display at all 
times,—they have already taken action in regard to 
many points........... The Committee admits the 
necessity of providing more accommodation through- 


55. 


Comments on the re- 
commendations of the 
Committee appointed by 
the Bombay Government 
to suggest additional facili- 
fies for higher education 


in the Presidency. out the Presidency, but says that it shoufd be 
tie Chromicle (1), increased not necessarily by establishing new 


Government colleges only. 


The Committee has, - 
‘we are afraid, inivatiderstood the point. 


There has been no desire whatso- 
Where it is forthcoming, it must be 
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encouraged and we are very glad that Government have announced their 
intention of subsidising private colleges to the extent of one-third of their 
assets or one-fourth of their expenditure. We trust private agencies will take 
due note of the Government offer and start new colleges at suitable centres. 
Nonetheless it cannot be admitted that the days of the direct efforts of the 
State are over. It must be remembered thatthe ultimate responsibility rests 
on the State and it must see that adequate facilities are provided all over the 
Presidency, whether by its own efforts or through aided private agency......... 
The third general recommendation with which Government deal is that 
colleges should be more freely distributed over the Presidency to satisfy the 
needs of different localities. They do not accept it in its entirety. They are 
anxious to concentrate higher education at a few places, forgetting that in 
this Presidency there has been already too much of concentration. The 
urgent necessity in the Presidency is that of opening new centres of educa- 
tion. Where the needs of the situatiod. can be met by encouraging the 
establishment of colleges at a particular centre, there is much in the idea of 
Government to recommend. We cannot, however, overlook the necessity 
of serving all places. A college primarily benefits the district in which it 
is situate. We have tolook also to the needs of other districts. Mere theory 
will not do and a rigid adherence to the Patna ideal of having all colleges 
within one mile of the Senate house will be decidedly harmful. The question 
of the location of colleges should be decided in reference to the immediate 
needs of the Presidency. Of course, colleges may and should be encouraged 
within easy reach and control of university centres, where necessary. 
Coming to the special recommendations of the College Committee, we agree 
with it that the premier college in the Presidency is not housed properly. 
If it be too late in the day to suggest a new building altogether, Government 
are bound to see that the Government Law School and the Government 
records are removed from the Elphinstone College buildings without a moment’s 
delay and that the entire buildings are handed overto the College.......... 
At the Deccan College, as it is situate, an increasing number of day students, 
as the Committee points out, are not likely to apply for admission. The Com- 
mittee rightly suggests that the College should be removed and brought 
nearer other colleges before being enlarged. Government categorically 
remark that there is no imperative need at present either for the removal or 
expansion of the College. We do not ses the propriety or necessity of 
keeping the Deccan College away from other Arts colleges in Poona and 
Government would do well to remove it to the Agriculture College buildings 
and transfer the Agriculture College to the present Deccan College buildings. 
seceseeee We are extremely surprised, however, that Government consider 
that the time has not yet come for the establishment of a Women’s College 
in Bombay...... ...» 980 far as the Presidency proper is concerned, it has been 
already enforced. Why should Sind alone be left out? If there is any 
difficulty regarding D. J. Sind College Government should start a college at 
Hyderabad. At all events Sind ought to have a Government Colleze. On 
the whole there would be, roughly, increased accommodation for 500 
students in the Government Colleges. This is not altogether adequate having 
regard to possible demand. Government deserve, however, to be congratu- 
lated for recognising the. State’s responsibility and announcing their intention 
to give grants to new ventures at suitable centres rather than for the actual 
accommodaticn provided for in the Government colleges. ‘T’he policy adopted 
by Government—thanks to the efforts of Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola—constitutes | 
a welcome departure and higher education in the Presidency has for the first 
time a bright future.” 


56. The Government of Bombay. deserve to be congratulated on the 
Praia Mit 4d Paves liberal and wise resolution they have issued on the 
i), Lith hed and ©ars’ yeport of the committee appointed to consider the 
eee: ait question of affording additional facilities for educa- 
‘tion in Government arts colleges. We are afraid the proportion of subsidy 
promised to any approved private college is not of a sufficiently liberal 
character. However, the spirit underlying the resolution leads us to welcome — 
the help promised and to hope that the proportion will be increased in respect 
of deserving institutions. Government have acted wisely in resolving to 
H 206—7 con ctadbnase | 


hh 


 #merease the facilities for arts colleges in toe first instance, but should they 
- fatanch upon the policy of extending facilities for education i in all directions 
ae aang “a os ier will surely have the backing of our richer classes. 


57. With regard to the Muhammadan College that is to be opened at 
ES Andheri, the Sdnj Vartaman suggests that it should 
‘The Musalman College conform as far as possible to the recommendations 

at as (Bombay). of the Calcutta University Commission and that for 


Gnj Vartamin’ (38), the convenience of poor Muslim students ample 
oy i Sop _ provision should be made for free studentships, 


oe scholarships, free hostel-accommodation and even 
a free boarding if possible. It also recommends that the teaching of the Quran 
should be made compulsory and arrangements for teaching Arabic should also 
be provided. It desires that the professors of this College should be selected 
without observing any distinction as to colour, creed or race. [The Akhbdr- 
i-Isldm thanks His Excellency the Governor for inaugrating the College for 
the welfare of Musalmans and urges the latter to avail themselves of it to the 
utmost of their powers. | 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


98. ‘‘ We wish to draw the earnest attention of all vitally interested in 
the housing problem of Bombay—and of none more 
Alleged profiteering by than Sir George Lloyd’s Government—to the pro- 
the Bombay City Im- fiteering proclivities of the City Improvement Trust, 
sg ter al le 1). Which are again asserting themselves in even more 
10th Sept. a en menacing 2 form than heretofore and which, if not 
checked betimes, may result in incalculable mischief 
being done to the housing programme which His Excellency’s Government 
are engaged in formulating. The Trust has done enough harm during its 
career to last a generation or two and is largely and directly responsible, 
through what if has done and what it has left undone, for the present 
housing crisis. If Sir George Lloyd is not sufficiently posted in the 
history of the rake’s career of the Trust, he has a colleague who 
will certainly enlighten him on the subject. ‘The Trust's latest move, as 
pointed out by a correspondent to-day, is to cast a wide net over 
nearly half a dozen villages in the Worli, "Bewri, Dharavi-Wadala area, 
in anticipation of the official housing programme and without itself 
announcing its own building programme, so that the former when it comes 
to materialise may be modified to suit its convenience enabling it to pile up 
its profits by the enhanced values of the properties. If the Trust is genuinely 
interested in the housing of the poor and middle-class population, it should 
first complete the development of the Matunga-Sion properties, which have 
been left untouched so long. But, if the development of Worli, Sewri, 
Wadala-Dharavi area is to be taken in hand, let it be as part and parcel of 
the official housing programme and let it ‘be carried out under the Town 
Planning Act. By the way, why is the Trust, which is shortly to commit 
ee, anxious to hurry up with such an inordinately ambitious 
eme?’ 


| M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 19th September 1919. 


*Reported in advance. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 


1. ‘The opening speech of His Excellency the Viceroy at the Simla 
session of the Imperial Legislative Council was, from 

Comments on His Ex- the people’s point of view, extremely disappointing. 
cellency the Viceroys §ince the close of the Delhi session of the Imperial 
Opening speech in the (Qpoyncil events of an unprecedented character have 


ee happened, estranging the feelings between the Gov- 


Pras hu (30), Ornoment and the people. Instead of attempting a 
ath opt. Eng ni rapproachment he has uttered words that are 
calculated to widen the gulf between them.......... 
The most disappointing part of His Excellency’s speech is the announcement 
of the long-expected and long-delayed Committee of Enquiry. He has 
answered the popular demand in the letter but broken it in the spirit 
But the strangest part of the whole affair is the intimation, along with the 
announcement of the appointment of this Committee of Enquiry, of .the 
introduction of a Bill indemnifying ‘ those officers of Government who. were 
called upon to undertake the onerous and ungrateful task of restoring order.’ 
Such an Act would but render the findings of the Committee, whatever they 
might be, of purely academic importance, and would startle the dry bones in 
the open valley into the terrible fear that the officers can act even maliciously 
and vindictively with impunity.” 
2. His Excellency the Viceroy takes pride in signing the 


si ee papers placed before him instead of ruling the 
P — (20), 14th country. It is no wonder people will seals His 
ai Excellency Sir George Lloyd after hearing the 
Viceroy’s views about supporting the provincial rulers. The Viceroy shows no 
indication of any sorrow for the events of the past five months, and sympathy 
for the innocent sufferers or any desire on his part to pacify the people. Accord- 
ing to Lord Chelmsford, to voice public opinion is to incite the public. He asks 
us to overlook the past but in this he fails to understand human nature. He 
is, moreover, greatly mistaken in thinking that the people will support the 
Indemnity Bill because of the Committee appointed to enquire into the Punjab 
affairs. It is believed in certain quarters that Government appoint‘ safe men’ 
on commissions and committees. May it not be that Sir Chimanlal Setalwad 
is considered as a safe man by Government? It is, however, a matter for 
some satisfaction that Lord Chelmsford has not shown himself as the blind 
Admirer of Sir M. O’Dwyer. | 


8. The Viceroy’s opening speech at the Imperial Legislative Council 
| meeting was wholly incompatible with his dignity. 
, jets (111), Tord Chelmsford revealed his weakness of under- 


standing by connecting a remark made by Mahatma 
Gandhi in regard to the disturbances at Ahmedabad with the unrest in the 


Punjib. No man with any regard for truth would ever do this. [The paper 
then refers to Mr. Gandhi's article in Young India in which he gays 


that the Viceroy ‘had no justification for applying his remark to the events 
in the Punjab.] What value is to be attached to what Lord Chelmsford says 
after reading these words of the ever truthful Mahatma Gandhi? 


4. Since the end of the war Lord Chelmsford’s policy has undergone 


. | a complete change. The passing of the Rowlatt law, 
9 yg ae =e ) pas the initiation of Martial Law in the Punjab, and now 
ii) 16th and 18th Sept. the introduction of the Indemnity Bill—all these 

Clearly show that the machinery of the Imperial 
Legislature is being manipulated solely with a view to prop up anyhow the 
bureaucratic prestige. While some people are demanding the recall of Lord 
Chelmsford for the many improper acts to which he gave his assent, His 
Excellency wants to appoint a committee himself to inquire into those very 
acts and make a report to him. In this way popular demands in respect to 
the events in the Punjab are being trifled with. The Honourable Mr. 


Malaviya has now made public all the information that he collected in the 
w 241—1 com | : | 


os ‘ Punjab in the form of interpellations and this shows that on some occasions 
> ihe local authorities in the Punjab had completely lost their head. If we 
a remember that all this happened in the months of April and May, 1920, (sic) 
-_ ~~. Gm the. very: province of the Punjab which gave liberal assistance to the 
i -. Imperial Government in men and money during the war, further comments 
ae Weary Indian has sense enough to draw 


on this sabject become superfluous. 
Yes his own conclusions from all these events. [The Lokasangraha writes :—The 
a Viceroy openly justified in the Council the firing upon the people by the 
— Military and the dropping of bombs from aeroplanes. Apparently Sir William 
ee Vincent thinks that this attitude of the Viceroy will not prejudice the judg- 
a meéné of the Committee that is to inquire into the situation in the Punjab 
ay but the pleadings of the popular representatives like Pandit Malaviya will 


| - have that effect ! This is a clear indication of either dishonesty or dullheaded- 


7 3% 
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ness. In a subsequent issue the paper says that the Government of India 
will suffer in the estimation of the people when the latter read the speeches 


43 made by the Viceroy and other Anglo-Indian and view the sufferings of their 
ay brethren in the Punjab and realise their own helplessness to assist them in 


& any way. It declares that though the fear of bludgeon rule might induce 


ay outward submistion to the bureaucracy, it would not mean real love for the 
. rulers.| 


a3 9. Referring to the speech of His Excellency the Viceroy at the open- 


ing session of the Imperial Legislative Council, 


; Muslim Herald (144), the Muslim Herald supports the Hamdam news- 
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19th Sept. paper of Lucknow in heartily thanking His Excellency 


a : for bringing the feelings of the Musalmans to the 


P. notice of the Peace Conference. It adds that the Musalmans do not only 


I wish that their thoughts should be communicated, but as a large and 


important portion of ‘His Majesty’s subjects they claim that the British 
Empire should use its whole weight and influence for maintaining the 
spiritual supremacy of the Ottoman Empire over its former components, for 
preserving Turkish suzerainty of Thrace and Asia Minor, which are famous, 
| productive, and overwhelmingly populated by Turks in accordance with the 
: express declaration of the Prime Minister, and for keeping Constantinople as 
i its Capital. It states that the Musalmans hold firmly by the belief that the 
‘ - interests of the British Empire are bound up with a strong Turkey, and 


y declares that they have been shocked to learn that not only is Great Britain 
ae 


in favour of the partition of Thrace and internationalisation of Constantinople 
according to the scheme proposed by the Supreme Council, but that 
| M. Venizelos’s. proposal about assigning a large portion of Thrace to Greece 
eS has also won the approval of England. It says that the authorities know 
Muhammadan feelings and anxiety in respect of this question full well, and 
adds that it had expected His Excellency to give exprassion to a promise on 


4 \ behalf of the Home Government or at least a regret for abolishing Turkish 


rule in Kurope for the satisfaction of Indian Musalmans; but he did not feel 
the necessity for either, and did not say anything that might have conduced 


4 J to the satisfaction of the Musalmans. 
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ce. 6. “Lord Chelmsford’s deljverances in opening and closing the 


; sessions of the Legislative Council have been marked 
feo Observer (14), Sth by frankness and a feeling of genuine trustfulness 
~ of the members. He considered them colleagues in 
the truest acceptation of the word.. That feeling not having been reciprocated 
by a considerablé number of non-official niembers, it is not surprising that 
His Excellency spoke on this occasion with unmistakable restraint. Whereas 
formerly he endeavoured to present a disputatious subject in a light that this 
action or that of the Government may rightly be appreciated, if not approved, 
a | the Viceroy on Wednesday last was content to state, with marked brevity, 
: oe | the scope of the enquiry into the disturbances of April last and the necessity 
er for the Indemnifying Bill. His Excellency’s dignified attitude will commend 
hee itself to every dispassionate thinker for it would have been wasting time to 
ee endeavour to convince those members of the Council whom he referred to as 
aes Having raven him ‘ warning of an almost minatory character that if that Bill 
(Row! bt) passed into law there would be agitation of a serious nature.’ ” 
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7. ‘Official spokesmen in the Imperial Council are notoriously touchy 

| about interruptions, but their irritation is liable to 
Alleged use of unparlia- earry them beyond the limits of civility. Mr. 
mentary language by His Montagu once paid a tribute to Sir William Vin- 


Excellency the Viceroy in 2 66 . Teas oy 
the Imperial Legislative cent’s “ Parliamentary abilities ’, but part of such 


Counsit abilities is a composure of temper which would meet 
Bombay Chronicle (1), legitimate interruptions with personal dignity. 
20th Sept. Pundit Malavia, it is well-known, is no official pet 


and we have good reason for thinking that some 
official members in the Council are apt, in his case, to exhibit studied 
discourtesy. In his recent speech in the Council on the Committee of 
Enquiry Sir William Vincent broke in as follows:—‘My Lord, may I 
rise to a point of order. The Honourable Member is now proposing an 
amendment to a resolution which he has never moved although some- 
times he says he has moved it at other times he says he has not’. 
We do not take exception to Sir William Vincent choosing to be 
so lackadaisical in what he takes to be wit, but we certainly object 
to the sequel. On Pundit Malaviya’s explaining the relevancy of his 
remarks, Lord Chelmsford stood up and said that the ‘other point ’— 
meaning the ill-conceived fling at Pundit Malaviya—was, in His Lordship’s 
Opinion, ‘a slap at the Hononrable Member which perhaps the Honourable 
Member deserved, perhaps he had not.’ The lariguage used by His Excel- 
lency will, if taken for a model, soon convert the Council into a bear-garden. 
Letting alone the bad taste with which His Excellency was enjoying the 
‘slap’, we are amazed at the lapse in civility seen in the latter part of the 
Viceroy’s commentary. We hope Lord Chelmsford has besn misreported. 
The Viceroy must be above the rustic ambiguity of saying ‘It may be or 
may not be’, and we are really sorry that, saying ditto to the questionable 
style of his lieutenants, Lord Chelmsford should have worked up a satirical 
conundrum against a non-official member who performed his duty in a hostile 


atmosphere. The Viceroy, at least, should be an exemplar in personal civility 
and chivalrous kindness.” 


8. “Sir William Vincent ‘regretted’ that some members spoke so as 
Ra NR to create prejudices! The Indian public knows 
Achake tn the  Teaporial ae began first the work of creating prejudice ’. 
Legislative Council on asit not Simla which declared that the life of 
Pandit Malaviya’s motion Europeans in India was sacrosanct? Was not the 
for appointing a Commis- Rev. Andrews told so? Was not Mr. Norton told 
sion to inquire into the go? Did not the Kuropean Associations take u 
Punjab disturbances. the cry? What was the sum and substance of the 
New Times (10), 17th interviews given to the President of the Huropean 
Sept. Association by the ‘Great Men’ of Olympus? We 
are amazed at the cool statement of Sir William Vincent that when ‘ Martial 
Law was introduced there was not uttered a single word against its 
operation and it took some time before any voice was raised in some 
quarters’. Taking Sir William at his word, what does his statement 
indicate? it indicates the sense of responsibility on the part of the 
Indian public and Indian newspapers not to prejudge the Punjab Govern- 
ment before they were in possession of trustworthy facts. The Punjab 
Government was then in no mood to hear. There was a campaign against 
Indian uewspapers; the Punjab ‘was segregated; passengers were not booked 
to the Punjab; nobody was allowed to leave the Punjab without a special pass ; 
telegrams from the Punjab were not allowed to reach outside places; leaders 
were prohibited from visiting the Punjab. But news ‘trickled through the 
gagged silence. Ravindranath raised his powerful voice; Sir Sankaran Nair 
resigned. If Sir William had answered, instead of refusing to answer, Mr, 
Chanda’s question as to why Sir Sankaran resigned, the public could have 
known whether *‘ when martial law was introduced there was not uttered a, 
single word against its operation’! Having prevented news from spreading, 
having suppressed Indian papers of fhe Punjab, having gagged the Indian 
press by the operation of the Press Act, it is—to say the least—unfair to blame 
Indian leaders for not protesting when martial law was introduced!’ le 
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oe ok 3 nding from the debate in the Imperial Legislative Council on 


Pandit Madan Mohan's resolution we cannot but 


a1), feel for a moment that our people should now give 


sea a gs up moving resolutions. When a most cautious but 


rt blic-spirited man like the Pandit says that at least a thousand persons were 
lled in the Punjab disorders, it is most sorrowful that Government should give 


- the figure of 300 only after four months. We cannot but feel that the man 


who does not realise what value is attached to the lives of our people in the 
British régime, must be most foolish. A mission lady doctor was harassed 
for a time by an excited crowd but was not bodily hurt even; still for the sake 
of that woman, six Indians were sentenced to death and one Indian woman 
to transportation for life, and though hundreds were killed Government do not 
know anything about it. Those Indians must be blessed indeed who think | 
that they would be the equals of Europeans under the present system of 
administration, when such a difference is plainly before our eyes and when it 
is Clearly brought home to us that the value that a drop of Kuropean blood has, 
& flood of Indian blood has not. Who stopped the omniscient and omnipotent 
officials from saying that the figure of 1,000 given by the Pandit was a false 
one? But they did not dare to say so. If the closing of shops is still held to 
be waging war against the King, why is not the whole of India shot down? 
Kighteen were hanged without any appeal and hundreds of respectable 
pleaders, Barristers, merchants and savkars are in jail and suffering. All 
this is happening in broad daylight and the new Governor of the Punjab says 
freely in the Council that he did not find anything improper in the Punjab 
decisions and raises a cry in return that it was necessary to put down the 
Punjab riots at once or else a great calamity would have befallen. It is great 
humiliation that our Malaviya had to praise such a gentleman as very 
just and kind! What wonder is there that itis felt that it is better to 
remember God and do what is possible for us and sit quiet, without looking 
up to Government. Though our respectable men had to wear police dress 
and suffer whipping, we still shamelessly parade ourselves in the Council. 
Does it not show that as a nation we are fit to die? Instead of running after 


these Councils and making themselves ridiculous, will our leaders ever think 
of remaining outside and achieving public good as far as lies wi@h them? It 


was only after the people had raised a hue and cry that an inquiry into the 
Punjab affairs should be held, thata Committee was appointed when all things 
had quieted down. All Kuropeans on the Committee belong to the Govern- 
ment party and the two Indians are under the thumb of Government. Now 
what can prevent strict justice being done? People may object that these 
people are not trusted by them; but Government consider the objection base- 
less. Hven after appointing men of this uniform type, the Committee is to 
report only to the Government of India, itself an accused party. W hat doubt is 
there now that the business will be done? Malaviya is crying out in the 
Council while bestowing praises; let him cry out! When these things are 
openly taking place how long will the people run after the Councils? When 
people prove with arguments that the Punjab riots were not due to the 
Rowlatt Act or to Satyagraha but to the thoughtlessness of the officials, does 
any one calmly consider the facts? Then why should people bother? 
From the Committee before us, we can see what the result will be. We 
think for a moment that Sir Sankaran Nair did the best thing. He could 
not bear to see. the Punjab happenings and he resigned! People say that the 
Punjab incidents have stained British justice. But do not Englishmen 
realise it? Ifthey do not feel the necessity of wiping the stain out, why 

should the Indians then cry out needlessly ? Indians but did their duty 


shedding their blood during the war! What was extraordinary in it? Why 


should they feel so grieved because a little blood was spilt by the Punjab 


bludgeon? If they feel sorry, they should sit quiet at home! Are they grieved 


because Indians had to suffer so much as soon as the Great War was won? 
Let them feel so ; but what value has it before the prestige of Government ?. It 
is useless to sorrow over the fact that men fit to sit in the Council are suffering 


in jail! What can be done if Government feel that i in that lies the — 
of the Empire ? 
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10. The Kesari thinks that Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya presented 

the popular case for the Punjab excellently before 

Kesari (109), 16th Sept. the Imperial Legislative Council. It holds that in 
view of the “whitewash” which the Viceroy is 

prepared to give to the official doings, it is impossible for the province, 
crushed under the stone-roller of the O’Dwyerian system, to place before the 
committee its grievances plainly amd that leaders are greatly wanted at.the 
present time to comfort and encourage the stricken in the Punjab. Pandit 
Madan Mohan and Pandit Motilal Nehru, it continues, foresaw the difficulty 
and toured in the Punjab and collected evidence. It was arranged, according 
to the paper, that Sir Sankaran Nair and Mr. Hassan Imam and others should 
work in England and that work in India should be under the direction of the 


two Pandits. It complains that the Moderate deputation does not help as, 


much as it ought to in Kogland while Mr. Tilak and the Congress 
deputation are helping as much as possible. It adds:—Lokamanya Tilak 
saw the Secretary of State twice in connection with the Punjab and he 
informed Mr. Montagu that a general amnesty was necessary if it was 
intended to quieten the Indian public. But the Government of India has 
introduced a measure to indemnify the officials instead of declaring a general 
amnesty. The Secretary of State agrees with us but he is afraid of the wrath 
of the O’Dwyerian school. Mr. Montagu is naturally misled because there 
are theatrical demons like Lord Sydenham in the House of Lords who 
try to overawe the Secretary of State by stating that if Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer had not declared and administered martial law and made 
the people of Amritsar quake, not a single Kuropean in the Punjab 
would have been left alive. The Government of India are defending 
the O’Dwyerian regime. Wedo not say that the Viceroy encouraged Sir 
Michael to commit misdeeds, but he would rather keep them hidden from the 
public gaze. People wanted a Royal Commission and general amnesty but the 
Secretary of State did not pay full attention to them. As the public are afraid 
that the Hunter Committee would be but a repetition of the Rowlatt Com- 
mittee, Pandit Madan Mohan protested at the proper moment. The Pandit’s 
complaint is that the O’Dwyerian school declared martial law to terrorise 
and kill politiqgal life and all Home Rulers agree with him that it is 
necessary to reufove the terror before the rights “of swardjya are granted. 
We cannot sufficiently praise the Pandit for. placing the complaint bafore 
the Council in the form of 92 questions. Was it to maintain peace or to 
terrorise that the British Army repeated at a peaceful meeting the inhuman 
deeds of Germany in Belgium? [The paper proceeds to ask similar 
other questions based on the Pandit’s interpellations.| Was it to maintain 
peace or terrorise that the Punjab was blockaded like the Bolsheviks? We 
trust that the Punjabees will come forward to substantiate all things 
mentioned in the complaint preferred by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
courageously and that they will not be cowed down by the -Viceroy’s 
whitewash. 


11. ‘‘ Bacon, in one of his beautiful essays has said, ‘men in great 
place are thrice servants.’ We do not exactly know 
a India (16), 17th jow many times servants Sir Edward Maclagan 
and Sir William Vincent and above all the Viceroy 
are. But Sir Edward Maclagan has in his worthless defence of the sentences, 
in the course of his speech on the Honourable Pandit Malaviyaji’s resolution, 
porticn of which is reproduced in another column, acknowledged that he is at 
least ‘ tbrice servant’ the servant of His Excellency Lord Chelmsford, the 
servant of Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, and the servant of that fascinating old witch, 
prestige. He has elaborately repeated the Viceregal cant about clemency, he 
has not even the courage to say that he reduced the sentences that he has 
done in deference to public opinion,—he says he has merely faithfully 
dispensed with the prescriptions prepared by his ‘ distinguished predecessor ’, 
and where he could not leave any prescriptions he has but ventured to do as 
the ‘ distinguished predecessor’ would have done! Whata pity! And is it 
not monstrous that even. after numerous exposures of scandalous miscarriages 
of justice, he dares to say ‘I have examined many cases.’ I have not found 
H 24l—=2 oon | oe 


which I felt justified in impugning the substantial correctness of the 
. findings of the court.’ The country is sick of these ineptitudes and will not 
_. stand them any more. We do not see how itis honestly possible to talk 
-. of ‘restoring the feeling of confidence’, and simultaneously to fling these 
- gnonstrosities in the face of the people.” 


12. While speaking on the Honouyable Mr. Malaviya’s Resolution on the 
3 subject of inquiry into the happenings in the Punjab 
Sir Edward Maclagan attempted to justify the 
measures taken by the Government of the Punjab. 
He echoed the Viceroy’s injunction to remember that 
the situation in the Punjab was most anxious. No one disputes this fact. 
But the people believe that the impatience of the authorities added to the 
' exasperations of the people and, therefore, they are more to blame than the 
people for the excesses that ensued. People charge the bureaucracy with 
misrepresenting their legitimate movements as a rebellion and declaring 
Martial Law, and with enforcing it with needless rigour. It was not necessary 
to remind the people that the situation was most grave. People have a better 
idea of the dreadful nature of the situation than the authorities and it is for 
that very reason that they demand that a searching inquiry should be made 
into the whole affair. Sir Edward Maclagan deserves to be congratulated on 
his pursuing a policy of conciliation, but that does not mean that Government 
have done their full duty towards the people. It must not be forgotten that 
although the sentences have been rediaced full justice is not yet done to the 
people. People are willing to help in the work of inquiry, but at the same 
time Government also must take care to see that they do not indirectly 
influence the judgment of the committee by justifying their acts before it 
arrives at its own decisions. 


Dnydn Prakdsh (41), 
14th Sept. | 


13. ‘Sir Edward said in the Council that the rapidity with which the 


situation had been met had ‘averted a very grave 
New Tumes (10), loth Catastrophe’. We should like to know if, to meet 


iq ' — such a ‘grave’ situation, Martial Law was at all 
q | necessary. And are we to understand that when an area is, declared under 
{ar Martial Law, officials can do what they like? In Ameriéa, in England, 
Pe France, Australia and Canada, there have been great disturbances; on some 
he occasions people there have actually fired upon and killed the people and 
oie | citizens; there has been an orgy of destruction of property, loot has been 
Alek : indulged in and yet there was no Martial Law in those countries. Thereason 
Ale is not far to seek. In self-governed countries the Executive is responsible to 
AS its people; in bureaucratically governed cotintries like India, the Executive is 
iva responsible to none but itself.” 
14.. Commenting upon the discussion on the Honourable Mr, Chanda’s 
resolution on high prices in the Imperial Legislative 


Comments on the 
resolution on high prices 
in the Imperial Legislative 
Council. 


Council, the Hindusthdn writes :—It is to be regret- 
ted that the Honourable Mr. Mant while defending 
the policy of Government did not pay sufficient 
attention to important questions at issue. The 


Hindusthdn (24),. 18th 
Sept.; Bombay Samachar 
(62); 19th Sept. 


prevalent high prices are due to the currency policy 
of Government, as has been rightly pointed out by 

the politicians and proved by the economists of 

the world. The introduction of paper currency has 
tended to raise the prices of commodities. The establishment of the control 
system in this country has to some extent helped profiteering. Had Mr. Mant 
referred to facts at his disposal he would have been convinced that the culti- 
vators have during the last ten years taken to raising oil-seeds in preference 
to food-grains. Itis our firm opinion that the prices of food-grains will rise in 
the ensuing year if the ban against their export is removed. Withdrawal of 
paper currency and the introduction of a gold currency will greatly tend to 
bring down high prices. [The Bombay Samdchdr is not satisfied with Mr. 
‘Mant’s explanation and wishes Government had recognised the necessity of 
framing legislation to check profittering as is done in other countries.| 
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15. “ With the restoration of peace one of the first duties that devolves 
ee = _ on the State is the regulation of prices. The 
ai "ith Book, “me ruinous economic effects of the war will be felt for 
eola. i 5: a long time, but a beginning towards the restoration 
of normal conditions of life should be made without 
delay. The abnormally high and almost prohibitive prices have made the 
struggle for existence well nigh intolerable.. Some relief can be devised 
immediately if the Government will apply themselves to the task resolutely. 
bequsetes Profiteering is being put down by legislation in England. Why 
should not the same thing be done inIndia? What is there to prevent the 
Government from fixing the prices of commodities available in the country 
within reasonable limits, from solving the housing problem and giving a real 
impetus to indigenous industries? Let the Government undertake this 
pressing duty and thereby earn the gratitude of the country.” 


*16. The appointment of a committee, like the one proposed by Sir 
Dunit Ghrentils Gi Dinshaw Wacha, to.investigate into the question of 

19th 8 4 ' profiteering, is like shutting the stable door after the 

on horse is stolen. There is not the least doubt a good 
deal of profiteering is still going on, not only in the commercial circles but 
also in quarters which are invested with semi-official standing. If the tran- 
sactions of the various branches of the Munitions Board, and Supply and 
and Transport Department and some other departments of the administration 
which had to do with the purchase and sale of ‘ war materials ’, could be made 
the subject of an impartial and careful scrutiny, they would disclose profiteer- 
ing,—we do not mean by the Departments concerned—on a scale so colossal 
that before it the profiteering by the retail and wholesale grain vendors and 
merchants would pale its ineffectuat fires. An Anglo-Indian paper of Karachi 
gave an instance some time ago of a transaction of this kind. ‘T'en thousand 
tins of ghee were purchased for the Army at the rate of Rs. 40 per tin and the 
price was paid for. When thea tins, however, were opened, they were found 
to contain some rotten substance which had been palmed off as ghee and 
which had ultimately to be disposed of at the rate of Rs. 2 per tin, entailing a 
loss of Rs. 3,80,000 to the public exchequer. Wehave yet to know whether 
the contractor had been in any way brought to book or the officer who 
‘passed’ the tins was taken to task. This is only, no doubt, one among 
hundreds, if not thousands, of such cases, large and small, in which public 
funds have had to suffer, in not a few cases with the coninvance and to the 
profit of persons dressed in brief authority...... ... The scandals of the 
rice control have been ringing in the ears of the public of the country 
throughout its length and breadth, the names of some very high officials 
being mixed up in connection therewith, but the authorities have becn 
deaf tc all public outcries and have sought to ingore them. They have 
not even made known the fact whether they have dismissed or suspended 
any of their servants involved in peculant transactions. In the face of 
this secretive procedure on the part of officialdom itself, how could 
profiteering be checked in the country effectively ? The proposed committee, 
if it is to inspire confidence and if it is to be of any real service to the suffer- 
ing public of this country, should undertake a searching investigation, in all 
the provinces including Burma, into all the more glaring cases of profiteering, — 
past as well as present, that may be brought to its notice by the local Gov- 
ernments and responsible members of the public; and it should proceed with 
the investigation, heedless of the frowns and favours from even the highest 
quarters. We doubt very much if the proposed committee will undertake the 
task in the spirit we have described as ‘essential.......... The figures quoted 
by Mr. Mant himself reveal that Sir Claude Hill’s department, instead of 
conserving the couatry’s resources, as was done in Great Britain sand every 
other belligerent country, spent off India’s vital necessities to the extent of — 
four and a half million toas in a year, in spite of the avowed shortage of. ~< 
shipping. We shudder to think what might have been permitted if there had 
been ‘ample shipping facilities! Such lack of foresight and extravagance, . in 
the midst of the gravest crisis in which a country could be thrown, would 
- have been impossible in Britain. In India, however, these things are passed 
over in a light-hearted fashion. Mr. Mant referred to the ‘enrichment of. 
India’ by the war! But there is hardly any evidence of it among the 
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g classes, despite all that Anglo-Indian scribes may ‘say to the 

. Wages have not risen at the same rate as prices and the gruesome 

rd of attenuated vitality is seen in the six millions that perished through 

‘influenza. If they had been enriched, surely half the populations of districts 

in’ most of the provinces of India would not be on the verge of starvation, if 

soa not actually starving........... In Britain, profiteermg is sought to be made 

7 ~~ ‘jndictable. There must be some check as regards the short-cuts to fortune 

ae that are being increasingly discovered. For the Committee to give valuable 

~~ >: results, its investigation must be exhaustive and the remedies framed without 

— . ° fear or compromise.” : 

17. “The Honourable Mr. Chanda’s resolution on the dissociation of 

Py the Punjib Government from fhe Government of 

me Comments on the [ndia in the matter of their summer residence; was 

Be: resolution in the Imperial bound to be thrown out. Our bureaucrats are so 

me L Behe? ative Council fond of the rarefied atmosphere of the hill that they 

3 | Peers. She FUME oot down every resolution on the subject for tha 
1 headquarters of the ie , 

aa Punjab Government. doom of rejection. In the case of the Punjab 

Bombay Chronicle (1), Government Mr. Chanda had a good case. The 

18th Sept. Home Member, declaring that the Government had 

an open mind, opposed the resolution and, as usual, 

the debate ended in smoke. The danger of personal influence in matters in 

: which the Government of India ‘should keep themselves independent, has 

been, according to popular belief glaringly illustrated in the ascendancy of 

O’Dwyerian counsel in the last two years, culminating in the blank cheque of 

April. It is certainly desirable to keep members of the Government of India 

from the influence of provincial caucuses, a view which was convincingly 

stated by Lord Hardinge’s Government. The opinion that members of 

Government who suffer from jaded nerves should have a private holiday like 

other mortals, will not easily commend itself to gentlemen accustomed to the 

luxury of having it at public expense. The removal of the Punjab ‘Govern- 

ment from over-friendly intercourse with the Government of India was 

opposed on the score of cost but the question would have been best referred 

to a committee for report. The cost of building capitals at odd places for the 

comfort of officials is no doubt oppressive and we have already had too much 

of wasteful expenditure for official residences. We wish that the way of 

meeting the creature comforts of the Punjab Government at a respectable 

distance from the Government of India, had been left for discovery to a 

suitable committee. Mr. Chanda’s resolution itself. was obviously induced by 

& vivid realisation of the O’Dwyerian regime which was approved in Simla 

under the mesmeric spell of Sir Kdward Maclagan’s ‘distinguisbed pre- 


> 3? 


decessor ’. 


18. “The attitude which the Home Member has been assuming in 
regard to the interpellations concerning Punjab 
Interpellations in the affairs made in the Council by the non-official 


Imperial Legislative as Peers ) 
Council concering Punjéb members is highly objectionale and lends colour to 


affair. the view, voiced by the Honourable Pandit Malaviya, 
Bombay Chronicle (1), that perbaps the Government think that the official 
17th Sept. figures of casualties, etc., will not bear public light. 


How else are we to account for their amazing 
reluctance to supply the public, as asked for by Pandit Malaviya, with the 
number of persons actually arrested and detained in custody in connection 
with the recent disturbances in the Pnnjib? Not only did Sir William 
Vincent try to dodge the question by saying that it was more a provincial 

concern than an Imperial one, but, when pressed home with supplementary 
question whether the Government of India would ascertain the correct figures 

and Jay them on the table at the next meeting of the Council, he had the 
hardihood to say that he would ask for information but would not undertake 

to lay it on the Council table. Later, he went to the length of saying that 

. Government did not think that ‘any useful purpose’ would be served by 

ae laying this information on the table. What is this ‘useful pupose’ about 
Oe a which so much concern is shown? It cannot be any public purpose that 
oa: Ne -' we know of. Isitthe prevention of the exposure of the Punjab executive 
Bas _ that is apprehended? Surely, after the indemnifying process the conscience 
of officialdom in Lahore and Simla ought to be above all flutter.” 
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19, “The Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya gave notice | 
- ofan unusually large number of interpellations 
Praja Mitra and Pdrsi regarding the Punjab disturbances and the admini- 
(31), isth Sept.,Eng.cols. stration of Martial Law which he proposed to 
put in the Imperial Legislative Council.......... 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya would be a partisan, would naturally side with 
the people against the Martial Law authorities. He may in so far be dis- 
qualified to be a judge of the affairs. But he has honestly and laboriously 
endeavoured to understand the whole situation, and his information and the 
evidence that he might have gathered are bound to be indispensabls in any 
inquiry into the Punjab affairs. He would empbatically be an advocate for the 
popular side, but an advocate whose statement of the case is bound to carry 
the greatest weight with any tribunal. [or it cannot be said that in the pre- 
paration of his brief he has taken no pains and collected no evidenca.......... 
It is clear that, in the days in which we are living, it is no longer possible for 
any man or any body of men to attempt to rule with the mailed fist or the 
iron heel. So long as the form and semblance of constitutional Government 
are kept up, all acts of apparent high-handedness will have to be accounted for. 
Under the British constitution, mere absolutism of the type laid to the charge 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer in the Punjab, anywhere in the British Dominions, 
cannot be ignored and cannot be condoned, either on the assumption of’ public 
exigency, or by ex post factv indemmifying legislation.......... The governing 
class in India have had as hard and trying a time as aaybody anywhoere, 
during the last few months. But for the good and stable government of 
India on the present basis, it is neccessary that charges of mis-government, or 
of mere absolutism anywhere, should be promptly and fully investigated into. 
The Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan has sought the correct ‘and consti- 
tional means of questioning the ultra-legal administration of the Punjab 
during the lest few unhappy months. And the Government, we repeat, has to 
answer these questions, trying and uncomfortabls as they are. How best to 
meet these questions, it is for the Government itself to decide........... What 
the public demands is that they must be dealt with by some accredited body 
of men, fair and impartial, who by their methods and procedure can command 
the confidence of the public. What is needed is an. ultimate answer to these 
questions. Nobody is likely te bo satisfied by the peremptory, laconic and 
unconvincing manner in which it is the fashion of officials in the Councils to 
answer interpellations.. The value of the Pandit’s questions lies, not in the 
official answers which are expected, but in the information conveyed in the 
questions themselves.”’ 


20. Commenting on the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s 

a, Mea. oe interpellations in the Imperial Council in connection 
i. ae artaman (°°), with the Punjdb disturbances the Sdnj Vartamdn 
ie writes :—His Excellency the Viceroy asks the people 

to forget the past, but the Indian public can never forget the Punjab affairs 
unless the real causes of the disturbances are investigated and those officers 
who have misused the powers vested in them are punished therefor. It is 
extremely regrettable that Lord Chelmsford and his advisers have not seen 
their way to accept the proposal of adding a third Indian to the Committee 
of Inquiry. Government’s reply in rejecting this proposal is also disappoint- 


ing. Sir Edward Maclagan’s explanation too, in this connection is equally 
unconvincing. 


21. Commenting on His Excellency the Governor’s speech in ‘the 
Bombay Council, the Sanj Vartmdn thanks His 
Comments on His Excellency Sir George Lloyd for taking deep 


Iixcellency the Governor’s . . | 
remarks in the Bombay and active interest in the housing problem and 


declares that the Government policy as outlined by 

sally ‘of Bom: His Excellency in connection with this important 
bay. and urgent calli is likely to meet with the fullest 
Sdnj Vartamdn (33), public approval. It congratulates His Excellency 
19th Sept.; Praja Mttra on adopting such a bold policy. [The Praja Mitra 


_ and Parsi (31), 20th Sept.;  gng@ Pdrsi, while writing in a similar strain, adds :% 
— ay, a that the proposal of turning the present Bombay | | 


into Greater Bombay indicates His Excellency’s 
g 241—3 CON 


 weasdor aad fosegt The paper wishes svery success to the Government 
ef Sir George Liloyd in this beneficent undertaking. The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
remarks and writes :—Besides affording pecuniary help to the 
SUR a a z societies, Government should arrange to secure land for them at 
a Sena . haar rates. ‘The proposal about removing factories from the city to the 
' + ~—. ‘gaburbs and thilizing the land thus vacated for residential purposes is quite 
welcome. We wish this gigantic scheme undertaken by Government may be 
fully executed before our present Governor leaves this shore. | 
"nas * Grose carelessness, supreme contempt for the earnestness of the 
representatives of the people, aud bureaucratic venom 
Comments on interpel- against political ‘opponents are the patent character- 
reeistieien ° cyl istics of the replies that are vouchsafed to the inter- 
regarding the Tilak-Chirol pellations in our Councils. The reports of their 
euae: proceedings are replete with instances of such replies, 
Mahrdtta (9), 21st Sept. but none of them would show iu stronger colours the 
official bias and prejudice than the replies given to 
the Honourable Mr. Belvi, regarding the famous Tilak-Chirol case.......... 
The Honourable Mr. Belvi dida signal service in the interests of the public 
when he extorted, at the last meeting of the Council, an open admission that 
‘Mr. Montgomery was deputed by Government at“ public” expense to assist 
Sir Valentine Chirol because the case involved questions concerning the 
administration of the Bombay Presidency.’ Naturally this evasive reply 
evoked another interpellation to Government to state in whaf way the question 
involved in the issues of the case concerned the aduministration of the Bombay 
Presidency. Andlo! What was the reply? The reply was that ‘the failure 
| of the suit was primarily due to the plaintiff's inability to impugn the justice 
of his convictions for offences against the Criminal Law of India.’ A more 
inaccurate and irrelevent rely could not have been given. In this short 
. sentence, those who are in charge of framing the replies have used to its full 
all their skill in the art of jugglery of words, and have exploited one mora 
opportunity to exhibif their prejudice against Mr. Tilak.......... We 
cannot comprehend the meaning and extent ofthe reply given to tha 
Honourable Mr. Belvi that Mr. Tilak failed to impugn the justice of his 
convictions. We repeat that he never questioned the justice of his con- 
victions in this case. His counsel clearly made out to the Court that he did 
not think himself defamed for being called seditious, because sedition in 
politics might be viewed as an offence or otherwise according to the view- 
point. We cannot imagine that those whe framed the replies were not aware 
of this. We-cannot persuade ourselves to believe that they could not have 
extricated themselves from the tight corner in which they landed themselves 
by their reply to the Honourable Mr. Belvi’s question in the Council by 
speaking out the truth. But there is the rub. They would have a 
obliged to admit that it was the pen of Sir V. Chirol that A the book but 
in fact it was the then Bombay Government that inspired the book, that 
allowed him free access to their resources and confidential documenis, and 
consequently it was nct Sir V. Chirol who was the real defendent but it was 
‘ the then Government of Bombay that was the real defendent. Government 
i. ought to have shown that spirit of sportsmanship, of which they boast, now 
i that they won the case. But our bureaucracy is lacking even in that 
precious virtue.” 


*23. “The Bombay Government’s relentless attitude in the case of the 
political prisoners has now been brought to light by 

Comments on interpel- the interpellations of the Honourable Messrs. Belvi 
a in — a and Paranjpye. The Hondurable Mr. Belvi had 
i or rail to politcal &8Kked about ‘the total number of political prisoners 
7s rim prisoners. oe released on the Peace Celebration day ’, and the total 
Bs Mahr 4 tia (9), 2lst mumber of those ‘whose sentences were reduced,’ 
Sept. or to whom ‘ any other concession in memory of the 


Boy Peace-day was shown’, and the reply to all these 


“ 
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questions was the disgraceful ‘nil’. Mr. Belvi’s another question and the 


Government reply to it shows that the Bombay Government were noé, 


prohibited from granting concessions specially to political prisoners. On.the 
contrary, the Government of India’s communique clearly contained a special 
provision that more liberal concessions should be granted to a ‘certain’ 
mumber of this class of prisoners. And yet what was the response of the 
Bombay Government to this demand on their liberality? How was this 
Government of India’s desire satisfied by our Government? By not releasing 
any political prisoner, and by not giving any concession to any one of themi 
And the wonder is that the Government of India, who inserted a specially 
liberal provision for meeting the case of political prisoners, have remained 
quite satisfied with seeing no response to their request! Are we to imagice 
that the Supreme Government have made simply a show of liberality P......... 
The Bombay Government are an ignorant Government. One will be wonder- 
struck to hear this, but their reply that ‘ the Government have no informa- 
tion’ as to whether political prisoners, ‘recently convicted by the Martial 
Law Commissions in the Punjab have been permitted to use their own 
dress and food, and are allowed to read and write while in jail, and are 
accommodated in rooms differently furnished from those used by ordinary 
criminals’, shows that they are as iguorant as any dunce of the illiterate hill- 
le ere . Are the Bombay Government sure that they know themselves ? 
Do they remember that they have eyes to see and ears to hear what is going 
on in their neighbouring -proviuce ? And, above all, do they know that they 
are paid for, and charged with the duty of being vigilant about such matters ? 
We hope some Honourable Member will ask these questions to our sleepy 
Government in the next Council.” 


24, ‘“* The conformation of your country, and habits of its people’, said 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, ‘render it 

Comments on His Ex- extremely improbable that for many years to come 
cellency Sir George Lloyd's Jndia will develop into a great sea power. Norneed 
views as to India’s capacity she go long as she has the mercantile and military 


mg 2 great se@ narine of the British Empire,’ etc. Here are views 


New Times (10), 11th Which will not be shared by many Indians. We must 
Sept. not depend for our trade upon the shipping of any 
other country ; for, a foreign country might so handle 

freight as to strangulate our sea-borne trade.......... Sir George Lloyd’s view 
does not, we are constrained to think, rest on aright reading of Indian capacity 
and Indian history. ‘To read our ancient history is to know that Indians were 
a great seafaring nation; ship-building was one of our most ancient industries, 
Indian vessels navigated Africa and went as far as Mexico. From the east 
coast of Madras the Andhras navigated as far as Java, Sumatra, Borneo and 
Canton ; Sindhi and Kathidwari seamen navigated to Mecca, Aden, Hast 
Africa and Malay........... ‘The arrival in the port of London’, says Mr. Tay- 
lor, ‘of Indian produce in Indian-built ships created a sensation among the 


monopolists which could not have been exceeded if a hostile fieet had appeared 


in the Thames. The ship-builders of the port of London took the lead in 
raising the cry of alarm; they declared their business was on the point of ruin 
and that the families of all the ship-wrights in Kngland were certain to be 
reduced to starvation’. The Court of Directors prohibited ship-building and 
ship-manning io India; and thus came to an end one of the most prosperous 
industries in India and with it our traditions of the sea declined. We still 
believe, His Excellency’s pessimism notwithstanding, that traditions of the 
sea have not entirely died out. The lascars are excellent sailors, and there is 
promising material in the people of our coastal towns who make a living by the 
sea. Given proper training and good conditions of service, it should not be 
difficult to overcome the so-called land-loving habits of the people.......... 
India has the advantage of being surrounded on three sides by the sea and 


having thousands of miles of coast. Let only Indians be given the oppor-— 


tunity to serve in the navy and build their own ships, and they will show Sir 
George Lloyd that he must change his opinion.” : 
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. Bome people. are very sweet.talkers and this virtue is to be seen 
ees ‘prominently even in some Englishmen. Anyone 
who glances atthe speeches of His Excellency the 
Governor will realise this. But these speeches are 
backed by a desire to act. We would however urge 
His Excellency . to translate his good intentions into 
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ae Ror . deeds with a little more dash. We do. not say that 
ees rf iecoullanoy has not made a beginning but the people consider the progress 
> —.~—s to be too slow. But they cannot be blamed for this. The unpardonable 


indifference shown hitherto by the British Government towards all questions 
affecting the welfare of the people isto blame. [The paper then refers to 
His Excellency’s speech before the students of the Deccan College in which 
ae he emphasised the need for young men devoting more attention to technical 
 — education.} We are grateful to His Excellency for the remarks. We are 
Bae. bound to note, however, that he chose a wrong place to give expression to his 
sympathy. The speech was like watering a plot of ground that has not been 


Pe sown. What was the propriety of talking about technical education before 
Re students of the Deccan —_ who have been acquiring intellectual 
culture ? 


*26. “In the Young India of September 17th, Mr. Gandhi has brought 
to light the gross injustice ‘done by the Martial Law 
Comments on the caseof Tribunal in convicting Mr. Labh Singh, M.A., LL.B. 
Labh Singh convicted by (Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law, under section 121, Indian 
nia ohare age ee Penal Code, and the perpetuation of that injustice 
Sept ~ ay (2), by the Local Government.........- That a man who 
took no part in politics beyond signing a notice of a 
meeting, and who actually rendered assistance to Government during the 
war, and during the riots also, should be punished even though for six months 
is certainly the height of folly which a Government can reach and we 
appeal to Government to release Lala Labh Singh immediately and indemnify 
him also. Itis such men who stand more in need of being indemnified than 
the officers who had cast every sense of humanity to the wind.” 


27. The Jdm-e-Jamshed deplores that the Government of India should 

have refused the Indiar. Councillors’ unanimous and 

Comments on the just demand of addiag a third Indian member to 
Punjab Inquiry Com- the Punjib Inquiry Committee and observes that 


: mittee. they have not done a proper thing in thus rejecting 
. bts Bert. ams hed (26), the unanimous demand of Indians. It declares that 


if the present policy of the Government of India 
should continue in future, it would be hard to believe that the relations 
between Government and people could ever be cordial. The paper thinks that 
s the blame for the Punjab disturbances, attributed to the Indian leaders in con- 
y ee. sequence of their warnings in the ‘last session of the Council, is altogether 
Be underserved, and. remarks that had Lord Chelmsford personally visited the 
scenes of the disturbances when they occurred, his presence would have served 
a asa salutary check on the arbitrary acts of the Punjab Government and 
ka perhaps good sense would have prevailed there. 


Bt 28. Indian papers have ohare ex swag their dissatisfaction with 
| Ee | the Punjab Committee of Inquiry not because they 
ce ee Rrodn.. Posbdeh Raj. take mesietion to the personnel of the committee but 
aan kdran (117), 14th Sept. because of its status. We doubt whether a committee 
ee appointed by the Government of India and which 
ee is to report to that Government will do its duty satisfactorily, but at the same 
time we are of opinion that there is not’ much room for complaint about the 
ae eligibility of the gentlemen appointed on the committee. Lord Hunter was 
> ‘once Solicitor-General for Scotland and this shows that he holds a high 
oa position i in English society. There is no reason whatever to suppose that ‘. 
_. ‘will not prove independent and staightforword while conducting the inquiry. 
| - Justice Rankin also is fresh from England and is not likely to fall a victim 
eo to bureaucratic influence. There is no use: commenting. upon some other 
me: ~ ~ members’ partizanship as Sey, are already in Government service and have 
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- manner in which he cross-examined the bureaucratic witnesses and compelled 


been appointed with the avowed object. of placing the Government view- 
point before the committee. The most important appointMents from. the: 
popular point of view are those of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Sahebzada- 
Sultan Ahmed. It would be hard to find a man better able to plead the 
popular cause than Sir Chimanlal. His work on the Southborough Com- 
mittee was highly satisfactory. He was universally praised for the able’ 


them to admit the justice of popular demands. He is well-versed in Jaw and. 
we are sure that he will carefully sift the evidence given befors the Com- | 
mittee. Sahebzada Sultan Ahmed is well-known in the Gwalior State as an 
impartial judge and we hope his work too on the Committee will give satis- 
faction to the people. [In a subsequent issue the paper says that the people 
will have more faith in the findings of the Committee if another Indian 
is appointed on it. The Rdjakdran on the other hand thinks that the 
proposed inquiry will not be productive of any good.| 


29. Those who minutely examine the condition of India fael bitterly 
disappointed. Itisnaturalfor the youth who sees the 
Present day eventshave ytter failure of the efforts of persons who have spent 
produced Des gageon vf their whole life in politics, suffered imprisonment, 
Fa —= =. ie & poor life an’ put up with the insults of officials, 
Lokasangraha (111), 0 feel that it would ba better to sperd his valuable 
19th Sept. life in other pursuits than political ones. Indian 
youths. are day by day feeling more disappointed | 
and the number taking to politics is lessening. A decade ago, Indian youths 
felt a sort of enthusiasm for politics ; they had hopes about the future; they 
trusted that by their determined efforts they would rise superior to circum- 
stances ; but now our conditions, instead of being made easier by every attempt, 
are only being made tighter. Discontent is being dubbed sedition and petty 
riots are being styled rebellions. These educated men who do not know 
how to handle a rifle or to shoot are being called leaders of rebels and. 
martial law courts are established for them and they sre having the special 
distinction of being hanged or transported. Really speaking the mutiny of 
1857 was the last rebellion in the history of India. The present age is one of 
constitutional agitation. It is open to the warriors of the pon of India only to 
pay for stationery and go to the press and see whether a constitutional rebellion. 
can be raised. They have to follow that profession only by dodging or by under- 
going the caning of those strici school masters, section 124A and the Press. 
Act. To call those, who have not been left the opportunity to do anything 
more worthy than this, rebels and their leaders as leaders of rebellion is to 
add insult fo injury and provoke indignation. It 1s as much surprising as 
regrettable that the Punjab bureaucracy should have the whim of raising a 
rumour of a false rebellion just as the British Government after the bitter 
experience of real war for four or five years had fortunately gained victory 
and put its sword into the scabbard. Itis not surprising that some young 
patriot, after witnessing the facts that Punjab leaders who protested against 
the Rowlatt Act constitutionally were charged with raising a rebellion and. 
that from the 7’ribune to the Hindu, moderate as well as Nationalist papers 
had to pay security, should feel in disgust that it is better to find out another 
way rather than take part in such dangerous and unsuccessful politics and 
batter his head against a stone wall. [The paper proceeds to give a sum- 
mary of a0 article in the Modern Review stating that it is better to withhold 
from = political agitation and keep quiet and controverts the views expressed 
therein. 3 ; 


80. Mr. Vasudeo Damodar Mundle writes:—The Home Rulers have 
raised a big outcry against Lord Sydenham and 
Prospects of achieve- others, but itis a merely wordy outcry. Suppose 
ment of Swarajya for itis stopped by law, do these people possess any 
—— trahitaishi (118) strength capable of resisting such steppage? We 
17th Sept. si ’ know that the might of England is such that 
however much she might be in difficulties elsewhere 
she can maintain the peace in India and rule the people with aniron hand; 
and in future this state of things islikely to bé strengthened inasmuch as 
H 241—4 Con | | | 
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- wader the projected Imperial Federation the Colonies will help England in 

-@nforcing this iron rule in India, Moreover the probable increase of white 
troops in India and the possible establishment of Kuropean soldiers’ settlements 
jn the country will immensely add to her strength in the country. It is also 
argued that England cannot leave India discontented'in’view of its necessity for 
‘the defence of the Empire. But the fact is that though Indians may be given 
some additional high posts and certain hollow rights of discussion, Englishmen 
will to the end keep in their own hands the command and direction of Iniian 
administration which will remain as despotic as the circumstances will permit. 
The pledge of 20th August does not go much further. The Home Rulers 
are bawling out against the stingy policy of Government, but who will care 
for the outcry of those who are not strongly backed up? Hngland knows 
her own strength and will never hesitate to put down by force the Home Rulers 
if they are not satisfied with what is given and begin discontentedly to trouble 
Government on such an occasion. England will, of course, not pay any heed 
to Indian sentiment. Our present physical and mental impotence is likely 
to increase owing to the absence of Swarajya, and how shall we be able to 
hold our own against mighty England? Our Home Rulers have built big 
castles in the air by attaching great importance to the heroism shown by the 
Indian army in the great war. But these castles are bound to vanish when 
we consider the fact that the Indian armies did not belong to us but to the 
English rulers, and naturally their bravery would benefit them and -not us. 
It does not appear that England will, tor the sake of either liberality or 
justice or self-interest, voluntarily erect the wall of Indian Home Rule in 
the path of her own future advancement. 


$1. If any calamity has befallen our country since the British Govern- 
ment became masters of India it is the spread of the 
Duty of Indians to drink evil. We do not think we can be accused of 
banish 8g Mae em untruthfulness if we say that under no other rule was 
cg a a hog forms liquor allowed to ruin the people on such a large 
Lohasangroha (111), Scale. The sufferings of the Maharashtra in parti- 
14th Sept. cular owing to the spread of the drink habit can 
have no parallel in the history of tha world. We are 
willing to live under British rule as long as the sun and the moon endure; butif 
this demon of drink is to stalk in the land as heretofore then we would ask our 
people to revise their idea of our political good. Fortunately matters will not 
come to such a crisis. It is refreshing to remember that under the scheme 
of reforms the Abdkari department will in all probability be transferred to the 
control of the people. It will be the first duty of Indians and specially of the 
people of Maharashtra, as soon as the reforms are introduced, to banish liquor 
from their sacred land. We are sure they will have the moral backing of all 
the civilized countries in this undertaking. The whole American nation, on 
whom the British Empire leans for support, is on our side in this respect. 
The English may covet the revenue yielded by the liquor traffic but their 
hearts cannot possibly be against the temperance movement. Some high 
Officials of Government object to total prohibition on certain grounds. They 
argue that total prohibition is neither possible nor desirable. In a country 
where Government officials are able to discover offences where none are 
committed, it is untrue to say that they will not be able to penalise successfully 
unlawful traffic in liquor. Prohibition cf liquor is also objected to on the ground 
that it interferes with the individual’s right to drink. But when Indians are 
deprived of all other rights it is sheer hypocrisy to say that they must not 
be deprived of their right to drink. Besides, the Indian society has not yet 
become so shameless as to claim this as a right. That is left to the 
Europeans. 


82. Referring to the recent raising of the exchange to two shillings, the 

_ Praja Mitra and Parsi declares that this sort of 
, Comments on the rise gteady rise in the exchange will soon render India a 
= = — ee aie debtor to foreign countries and will put its industries 
Parsi (81), 18th Sept. ; at a great disadvantage, ‘I'he paper, therefore, with 
Hindusthdn (24), 17th View to protecting Indian interests, suggests that 
Sept. -. imports should be discouraged as far as possible 


: either by imposing additional duties on them or 
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by restricting them to indispensably necessary goods. It also recommends the 
restriction of exports of foodstuffs so that the people of this country would not 
have to suffer starvation in times of scarcity. [The Hindusthdn, too, declares 
this rise in the exchange as highly prejudicial to the inferests of Indian 
industry and regrets that the Secretary of State for India does not even care 
to consult the opinion of the Indian commercial community on this 
question, though it very vitally affects the latter.| 


33. ‘“‘The Government of India have made their own selection of re- 


presentatives for the International Labour Con- 


_ Representation of India ference which is shortly to be held at Washington 
on the International 


patbons he delegation from each country must, 
a _ according to Article 389 of the Peace Treaty, 
19th Sept. Government delegates and two others shall be 


delegate representing employers and _ workers 
sseeeeeee The Government of India have deviated from the provision 
of the Article by taking upon themselves, the duty of finding two 
delegates, 1 duty which strictly belongs to employers and workers.......... 
Probably the haste with which they had to send a delegation may account 
for a procedure which, so far as the Covenant is concerned, is not satisfactory. 
We quote in full Article 389 [here follows the Article.].......... The first 
clause in the article contemplates two classes of delegates, Government and 
non-Government, and, therefore, the associations of workers which exist 
in the country were certainly in order when they anticipated direct representa- 
tion from themselves. It would be against the letter and spirit of the 
Covenant if on future occasions Government regard their present nomination 
as a precedent, and it is necessary that in view of the scrutiny of credentials 
discussed in the last clause of the article, we must strictly comply with the 
procedure laid down.......... We believe that Government would have done 
better if they had recognised the organisations that exist at present as 
representative of such interests. However since the interests of employers 
are on the whole safe, it is necessary to supplement the strength of Labour 
representation by taking advantage of the provision that allows the sending of 
advisers. It is at present open to the Government of India to send two 


advisers to accompany the delegate of workers and we think it will be best 


done by nominating—now that nomination has come for this year—repre- 
sentatives of the organisations that at present oxist.......... There is still 
time for this to be done.”’ ‘ 


384. ‘*Government has chosen a wrong person to represent labour; what 
New Tj 10), lath C8" @ Chief Secretary to a local Government, even 
ea wes (0), though he is an Indian, know of labour and labour 
P conferences? It is the labourers and their associa- 
tions that must choose representatives to the Council. A representative of the 
bureaucracy which stands for vested interests is certainly not a true representa- 
tive of labour whose interests, as things stand at present, are opposed to those 
of capital—Kuropean or Indian. Mr. Wadia, as the President of the Madras 
Labour Union, is a fit person to represent labour at the Washington Interna- 
tional Conference. We hope the second representative of labour, at any rate, 
will be Mr. Wadia, and that the Government of India will give its consent to 
the eight-hour day in India.” 


39. The Kesarz objects to the nomination of Mr. Joshi as a member of 

the International Labour Conference. It holds that 

Nomination of Mr. as Mr. Wadia had been elected in Bombay and 
Joshi as amember of the Madras as a representative of Labour, he should 


ae a LiabourCon- have been nominated. It thinks that a straight- 


, forward man like Mr. Wadia is an eyesore to Govern- 

meegry Gere. tet Fens. ment and that therefore the plastic Mr. Joshi was 
nominated. It is afraid that the nomination is not legal as Mr. Josbi was not 
elected by any Labour Union. Itis for the few existing unions in India, 


it continues, to elect a representative by majority. It calls upon the Madras 


and Bombay unions to get the matter cleared. 
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hee ele “ho cored mangeuvre has compassed it that Mr. B. P. Wadia and 


Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak are recommended to repre- 
sent Indian working men at the forthcoming Labour 
Conference in Washington.......... How does Mr. 
Tilak happen to be considered fit to voice and 
advocate the cause of millhands?.......... That this 
man, the embodiment of caste arrogance, to whom 
(26), in thought and deed the non-Brahmans and particu- 


16th Sept., Eng. cols. larly the unfortunate Hindus of the inferior castes, 


are hardly human beings should masquerade as the 
accredited envoy of Indian labour which exclusively consists of men whose 
touch is pollution to him, is the sublimation of hypocrisy.” 


37. The Kesari feels disappointed at the report of the Director of 
Industries, Bombay. It adds:— It does not appear 

Comments onthe report that the Director has any information about private 
robe Director of Indus- gnterprises unaided by Government. He does not 
ae even know anything of the beautiful China cups and 
— saucers prepared by Mr. Ganpat Pandurang ‘lade 
Shrigonda in Nagar where Mr. Mead served as Collector for a long time. 
The question of giving him Government patronage is far off, but Government 
are ready to acquire lands from rayats and hand them Over to the 
Kuropean company which wants to cultivate sugarcane near the Pravara 
Canal. Government acquired the machinery of the button factory but they 
are not working it. So long as a real desire that the Indian iudustries should 


progress is not awakened, make-believe attempts will end as mentioned 
in Mr. Mead’s report. 


38. Referring to the question of the exploitation of Hast Africa the 
Sind Vast remarks:—The claim of India is 

The position of Indians superior to that of any other country, because Indians 
in one sere (55), Qnd have settled in that country fora longtime. Yot 
Sept. great efforts are being made to drive Indians out of 
the country. Only recently the Indian Chamber of 

Commerce wired to the Government of India bow the Indians there were being 
harassed. They are turned out of their dwelling houses and business premises” 
and settled elsewhere so that their houses and »yremises may be available for 
Kuropean merchants. All this is done with a view to prevent Indians 
competing with Kuropeans. If they in Hast Africa now forget India’s military 
services in the acquisition of the new country who will blame them? Not 
the Bureaucracy in India. These have never in the past safeguarded the 
interests of the Indian trader and are not likely to do so now. The question, 
therefore, arises whether the people of this country have not any duty to 
perform towards their brethren in Kast Africa? Should they not agitate 
sb bs they see that attempts are being made to disregard the claim of their 
country and to put an ead to the established ‘trade of their fellow countrymen. 
We must remember how many foreigners are in our country and how they 
exploit it. Not to speak of others, even our foes, Germany and Austria, have 
taken enormous wealth from India. There is no objection to that. They 
have got the fruit of their labour. It is a sin at the same time for us to sit 
with folded hands and make no effort. 


59. “A British Guiana Colonisation Deputation will visit India in 
autumn with a view to discuss the possibility of 
Comments on the pro- resumption of colonisation. ‘The Viceroy, too, in his 


spective British Guiana : ae 
ested Deputation latest speech, mentioned that a deputation from Fiji 


ta India. would soon visit India on the same mission. LEx- 
New Times (10), 12th Ploiters and planters may promise a good many 
Sept. things in the beginning to attract labour; but, where 


is the guarantee that when their Nemands are 
satisfied by the flow of immigration, and when in due course the Indian begins 


#0 acquire an independent status in the country, there will not be imposed 
-_reatrictions on him, doing harm to his interests and degrading his manhood? 


Let there be emigration by alt means; but perfect equality with the Kuro- 
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pean in all matters affecting the life of the Colony must be statutorily assured 
to'the Indian from the very beginning. The awakened self-respect of Indians 
will not allow of their being treated as mere chattel in the Colonies which 


- they go to develop. Wehope the Government of India will not sell the 


birthright of the Indian for the mess of pottage which may now be promised 


him:by the planter.” 


40. Cammenting upon the ladies’ meeting held at Bombay to protest 
pangs against the condition of Indian female labourers in 
- Indian women in the Fiji the Lokasangraha writes :—The indignities to 
B ‘7 “org ha (111) which Indian women are subjected in Fiji would be 
14th Se sna ’ a disgrace to any nation pluming itself upon its 

civilization. It is surprising how the British Gov- 
ernment which claims to be chivalrous tolerated this wickedness so long. 
The English nation would have moved heaven and earth if its own morals had 
thus been assailed. But why should others have any special regard for the 


good name of. the womenfolk of Indians who have fallen in every way ? 


41. India is in a fallen condition every way and Kuropeans take 
advantage of the poverty and mild character of 
Indian coolies in J[ndians. Nothing new need be said regarding the 
i tak Vritt (86) slavery of Indian coolies in Fiji Islands. Is it not 
16th Sept ’ disgraceful to the British Government parading 
| itself as a civilised Government that it does not see 
the miserable condition of our ignorant brethren in Ceylon near by, and that 
though it sees their condition if does not try to alleviate it? There is no 
objection to say that European manufacturers are up to doing any mean 
thing for their benefit. [Here the paper describes the condition of Indian 
labour in Ceylon.| In short, it may be said that Indian labourers are treated 
as slaves. The Rev. C. F’. Andrews is about to go to Ceylen to have a 
personal view and we shall know everything. Oh God! How long are 
Indians to undergo all this suffering ? 


42. When Mr. Gandhi started the passive resistance movement as a 
_ protest against the Rowlatt Act he declared that the 
Comments on the Press Act was a measure against which passive 
TA peas the resistance could be offered. People are also of 
gt eal : opinion that there is a great necessity of repealin 
ms cha CM), 44h the Press Act. It is, therefore, a matter for a 
small surprise that Mr. Gandhi has allowed to 
escape the opportunity recently offered to him of undertaking passive resis- 
tance against the Press Act. The First Class Magistrate of Ahmedabad has 
taken a security of Rs. 500 from the publisher of the Navajzvan. We are 
surprised to see that the Magistrate did not use his discretion to except the 
paper from security when it is edited by such a respectable and responsible 
publicist as Mr. Gandhi. Jn the first issue of the Navajivan Mr. Gandhi 
declares that he would not hesitate to speak the truth for saving his .skin 


or the security. Weare of opinion that other popular newspapers have 


been acting on similar lines. Mr. Gandhi will have to do his work with the 
sword of Damocles hanging over his head just as the Gwardti and other 
newspapers in the country are doing. We welcome the Nav van and wish 


that Mr. Gandhi had set about offering passive resistance to the Press Act 


whick is so very unpopular and which in fact is an encroachment on the 
rights of the Press to criticise the officials. The public would like to know 
from Mr. Gandhi the reasons that have prompted him to start the Nazjivan 
under the baneful influence of the Press Act and why he has let go the 
opportunity of offering passive resistance to it. . 


43, Weare glad to learn that the Sendhe of Sukkur will be issued as 
Conversion of the Sindhi of Sukkur (Sind) ® bi-weekly after the Divali holidays. 


into a bi-weekly. | We wish our contemporary every 
New Temes (10), 14th Sept. success.” : 
-# 241—5 con : | 
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i tl has been decided to resume publication of the Sind Advocate 
from the 17th instant. It will consist mostly of 

mption of the pub- Hindiand Sindhi reading matter and will be run by 
Rerampi Sind Advo- 9g directorate. We wish the Sind Advocate every 
“cate soap of Sukkcur —" 114, Success, and hope it will receive the financial support 
mo “ia Times (10), it “seeks to become an honoured advocate of the 


ae national cause.” 

es 45. ‘Dr. Lankester’s report on tuberculosis, it is decided, is not to be 
Bhs. ile _ published by Government. Dr. Lankester is & 
Comments on the deci- Jearned specialist and his investigations would be 


a sion not to publish Dr. of oreat use to India and the scientific world in their 
ae uankester’s report on 


Taherculoelé. attempts to combat this white plague. It may be, 
| New Times (10), 11th Dr. Lankester’s report refers, among other things, to 
‘ Sept. sad conditions of housing in towns and villages and 


the lack of vitality of the people to resist the ravages 
of the disease. But this can be no reason why Government should adopt a 
“hush-bush’ policy. It is good fo face facts, to know the deplorable econo- 
mic conditions of the Indian people, and to adopt measures to arrest the 
situation.” 


46. “The Collector of the Panch Mahals doubtless deserves thanks for 
issuing these orders; how far they will be worked in 
Comments on the recent practice and bring actual relief to the people affected 
circular issued by the Col- js yet problematical. It seems to us that we must, 
lector of the ait er . 7 in the long run, depend upon the education of the 
- coe Ara subject of Tillage people to effect substantial reform in the 
": New Times (10), 12th Services.......... Educate the village people and 
Sept. they willknow that they have rights which no servant 
of the Government must infringe.............. One of the 
difficulties of the problem is doubtless the extremely low salaries of clerks and 
menials; what Government pays them amounts almost to a scandal. Besides 
the tours of revenue officers, there are the constant visits to these villages of the 
Police, the Forest, Salt, Abkari, Public Works Department and other officials. 
eseeeesee ‘How do you manage on tour’? was the question put to a Sub-Inspec- 
tor of Police. ‘We live on the villager ’ was his unblushing answer. ” 


47. The Praja Mitra and Parsi draws the attention of Government to 
the ever-increasing evil of gambling on the race 
course owing to the institution of totalisators and 


wae 


Complaint about gamb- 


ling on the race course. refers to anew phase of that evil in the form of 
Praja Mitra and Parsi betting booths and gambling shows opened in all parts 
3 (31), 17th Sep. of the city. The paper is afraid that unless this 


evilis immediately suppressed by the authorities, it 
will end in the ruin of many middle-class men. It considers the existence of 
such an evil as a disgrace to the fair name of Bombay and wonders why the 
authorities concerned should have remained inactive so far. It hopes that 
His Excellency the Governor, who is ever solicitous and careful for the welfare 
of the people will promptly prohibit the continuance of these shops and will 
‘thereby earn the gratitude of thousands of persons for saving them from ruin. 
The paper suggests that the entrance fee for the second enclosure should be 
raised sufficiently to make it prohibitive for the poorer classes. 


° 48. “The feeling among the Moslems against the threatened dis- 

| memberment of the Turkish Empire is growing both 
The sentiments of Indian jn intensity and volume. The Moslems have no doubt 
a | ses yea ee ee that their views in the matter have been fully and 

a urkey. emphatically represented both by the Government 
Bombay Chronicle (1) . Of India and the Secretary of State. The statement 
_ 15th Sept. _ of the Viceroy in the Imperial Legislative Council in 
ne this respect was very gratifying and Mr. Montagu’s 

- sympathy with the Moslem view is well-known. The danger, however, lies in 

ME fact that considerations of diplomatic expediency and imperialistic designs 

ean Powers may militate against acceptance of that view, that is, 


i 86 the doing of the just and — t ing. It is, however, not yet too late 


ra 
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and if the Moslem view is even now represented to the authorities concerned with 


_ sufficient emphasis, all may yet be well. It is for the Moslems of India to see — 


that their representation is made as potent and emphatic as their feelings are 
intense. With the moral support of the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State, they need not despair of friends. Already the imminence 


of peril to their cause has brought forth powerful advocates in the heart of — 


the Empire. To the list of several addresses hitherto submitted to the 
Premier on this question another has just been added andit is no exaggera- 
tion to say that it must carry the greatest weight with the British Government 
for this reason that most of the signatories to it are men like Lords Ampthill 
and Carmichael, Sir John Hewett, Lord Islington, Mr. Charles Roberts, Sir 
Theodore Morison, Sir West Ridgeway, and Sir Francis Younghusband,— 
men who have been officially connected with India and who, therefore, realise 
the reality and justification of the feelings agitating the Indian Moslems and, 
no less, the likely conggquences of injuring those feelings. They naturally 
emphasise the dang of disregarding Moslem sympathy for Turkey and 
plead thatjTurkich sovereignty in Asia Minor and Thrace may not be abolished. 
The danger must be patent to everyone who knows anything of the Islamic 
world. For, ifthe decision regarding Turkey is not in consonance with 
Moslem view—and the Moslem view is fully in accord with the principles 
that were at stake in the war—it will leave a legacy of discontent throughout 
the Moslem world in every part of the world, which no statemen, solicitous 
for the peace ef the world, can contemplate with equanimity.” 


49. Non-Moslem communities are also anxious in every way to see 
Praja Mit d Paves the success of their Moslem brothers in the matter 
(31), 17th the Oe ius, Of the Khaliphate, as the decision of that question is 
ept.; Political . 
Bhomiyo (74), 19th Sept. inseparably connected with the principle of self-deter- 
mination. Looking to the disappointing attitude 
taken up by France, Italy and Greece in connection with Turkey, the 
wisest thing for England is to keep aloof from them. It is a satisfaction to 
know that certain British politicians are pressing for the preservation of 
Turkey as it was before the war. ‘This is certainly a desirable attitude on the 
part of Britain, but in order to set an example to other powers it is necessary 
that England should give up her claim to any mandate or protectorate over 
any part of the Turkish Empire. [The Political Bhomiyo writes :—The deci- 
sion of the Council of the Peace Conference with regard to T'hrace and Con- 
stantinople has caused considerable anxiety and discontent amongst the 
Muhammadans here, but still they have not lost their trust in the British 
Government ; and if the latter use their influence at the Peace Conference 
this decision can still be reversed. Turkey is in no way «a principal culprit in 
the war; why should it suffer a punishment much more severe than that 
awarded to the principal culprits—Germany and Austria? The League of 
Nations has come into existence with a view to give protection to smaller 
nationalities, but it is more than doubtful whether it will ever serve this 
purpose; for where greed predominates, what hope of geting justice can be 
entertained? The Peace Conference’s present attitude with respect to the 
future of Turkey has greatly displeased the Muhammadans of the world and 
has injured their feelings. Unjust as this attitude is, some attribute it to the 
fact of Turkey being a non-Christian power. Government have repeatedly 
praised the loyalty of Indian Musalmans, but instead of mere verbal expres- 
sions, they should appreciate the loyalty of Musalmans by respecting their 
wishes in the matter of the Khaliphate. They should urge on the Peace Con- 
ferefice the preservation of Turkish sovereignty and Constantinople and other 
holy places must remain under the control of the Sultan of Turkey.] 


90. One of the principles of the League of Nations was that no nation 
Hindu 30th A should enter into a treaty behind the back of the 
ee erm, "S: League. It seems however that this principle has 
‘been violated by the British themselves. For nine months past secret nego- 
tiations have gone on with Persia, as the result of which British influence in 
that country will increase and the Police, the Army and the partial govern- 
- ‘ment of the country will be in British hands. The news of this arrangement 
appears to have exercised the minds of the French, who think that the British 
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« Filed ‘committed. a breach of faith with them./ Nor have the Americans 
approved of the manner in which the British have entered into an understand- 

‘with Persia. We must not suppose that France has condemned British 
action from a returning sense of justice. She has done so from an ulterior 
motive. She has an eye on Syria. If she finds that there is no other excuse 
for her to satisfy her ambition she may occupy that country on the ground 
that she does so because England has interfered in Persia. When the 
question of self-interest comes in it is not possible that any nation will abide 
by the principles of the League of Nations. The meena therefore is a 
very unstable institution. 


91. “ French ambition regarding Syria is apparently going to be gratified 
The fut rs in’ instalments. A ‘temporary’ arrangement is said 
Bonibau Che: yria. to be effected. A few days ago Emir Feisul, joyous 

y Chronicle (1), 
19th Sept. in the contemplation of the treaty of 1914, went 
from Damascus to Paris discuss, as it was 
reported, the Syrian problem with Britain and France. Mr. Lloyd George, 
has now, after a three days visit to Paris, accomplished the business of 
satisfying France by a provisional arrangement which newspapers anticipate 
will blossom into a mandate for France. Call it annexation, or protectorate, 
or mandate, the French are going to have their troops replace the British 
in Upper Syria. We hoped Britain would not agree to have her troops so 
replaced. It may fairly be the thick end of the wedge, approved, as we are 
told, by the Supreme Council. We would like to know how Emir Feisul is 
feeling after this ‘temporary -arrangement’; perhaps, he clings to the 
adjective in preference to the substantive, or it may be he is to have 
provisional compensations elsewhere. The news of Britain’s endorsement 
of the arrangement will, if we know Moslem sentiment, come as a shock to 
Indian Mussalmans who are liable to regard it as both a misfortune and a 
portent in the settlement of Turkey. The arrangement, we would take care 
to point out, is not final and will be settled only when the American Govern- 
ment is ready to deal with the whole question of the status of Turkey. We 
still have hopes that Syria will not be made a pawn in the diplomatic game 
for satisfying the annexationist ambition of any foreign power. The news 
would neverthless be deeply affecting tothe Moslems of India and more 
cannot be said about it at present.” 
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‘02. “ Wetender our congratulations to the organisers of the great 
Muhammadan demonstration over the Turkish ques- 
Comments on the Bom- tion, It was an event worthy of the city and the 
oy eens no og cause which brought it into being. We hope that it 
pi aba of Turkey is a signal for similar demonstrations all over India. 

Young India (16), 20th ss+++++ We would suggest to the Hindu leaders, too, 
Sept. that they pass resolutions supporting the Muham- 
madan cause. Statesmen are becoming sensitive to 
world opinion. And world opinion can only be created if all forces join 
together’and swell to a mighty wave of opinion that cannot be withstood or 
challenged. ti is the clear duty of the Hindus to support their Muhammadan 


neighbours. ”’ 


*53, “The question of me future of Turkey is causing a great deal 
of perturbation among our Mahomedan countrymen, 

aah which is producing in its turn a sympathetic effect 

‘ P on the minds of the whole population. The great 
demonstration held on Thursday in Bombay voiced the feelings of the com- 
munity in. studiously temperate but, on that account, all the more emphatic 
language, in regard to the Peace terms with Turkey so far as they appear 
from thé occasional, fragmentary and unconnected items which are published 
from time to time. There seems ta be some ground for the fear that the 
conclusion of Peace may. find the once powerful Turkish Empire cut up and 
distributed into numerous ‘ Mandatory’ States, which is the modern euphe- 
Ren for feudatory or dependent countries. It is true that, if this happens 

rkey will not be the only country to which it has happened. Austria, 
“whose flagrant act of piracy in regard to Bosnia and Herzegovina the Powers 
took 1 no me to prevent, has ceased to exist as an Empire and is henceforth 
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to be known as the Alpine District of Germany. What differentiates the 
case of Turkey is that it is well-established that the Turkish people had been 
intrigued into the German side by a clique of politicians, and that, in recogni- 
tion evidently of this fact, solemn assurance had been given by British and 
Allied statesmen that nothing would be done to impair the sovereignty of 
Turkey over her Musalman provinces. In view of this fact and in view also 

- of the conspicuous share which Indian Muhammadans, as soldiers and citizens, 
have taken in ensuring the success of the Allies, it is necessary for the sake 
of preserving the principles of justice and self-determination, for which the 
war was fought and has been won, to ensure that the Peace terms are such 
as conform with the deep-felt sentiments of millions of His Majesty’s subjects, 
Muhanimadan and Hindu, in India.” 


54. “ Following upon the report of British acquiescence in the proposed 
internationalisation of Constantinople and _ the 
Bombay Chronicle (1), cession of Thrace to Greece has come the report of 
20th Sept. anticipated British support to the grant of the Syrian 
mandate to France. Having regard to the fact that 
the issue at bottom is not merely territorial, but one of religion and, therefore, 
one vitally affecting the existence of Islamic civilisation, it is not unnatural 
that Moslems everywhere apprehend that the feeling of security, induced by 
the assurance of the Government, that their views—repeatedly expressed 
during the war—were being fully represented at the Peace Conference and not 
less by the categorical pledge of the Prime Minister, is unreal and un- 
satisfying. It is not unnatural that they should feel that just and righteous 
as is their cause, its ultimate success is in jeopardy and that, therefore, 
the present is the psychological moment when they should make their 
united voice ring throughout the world for redress against what they 
regard as a peril alike to their religion and_ civilisation....... oo) 
fine, settlement of the Turkish question in accordance with the principle 
laid dawn by President Wilson and the pledge given by the Premier 
must necessarily involve the retention of Constantinople, Asia Minor and 
Thrace in Turkish hands, because. they are predominantly Turkish in race, 
and the creation of a federation of autonomous states owning allegiance to 
the Sultan of Turkey. Andit must necessarily exclude internationalisation 
or the handing over of any parts of Turkey to foreign custody. The former 
would be incompatible with the principle of self-determination ; in the latter 
case both the principle of self-determination and the deepest religious suscepti- 
bilities of Moslems would be violated.......... If, however, a mandate is con- 
sidered necessary, why, Moslems ask, should Turkey not have it? As Sir 
Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy showed in his speech at the impressive demonstration 
of Moslems in Bombay on Thursday evening, there are unanswerable claims 
of Turkey in this regard, which cannot be refused. If the Allies apprehend 
that the interests of non-Moslem minorities will be endangered, surely, as 
Sir Fazulbhoy added, this danger can safely be avoided by the admission to 
the League of Nations of a regenerated Turkish Commonwealth of autono- 
mous states owning allegiance to the Sultan—the Khali? of the Moslems. 
This, in brief, is the Moslem view which has been emphasised over and 
over again by the Moslem leaders and non-Moslem sympathisers, both in 
India and in Britain, and the view was reaffirmed at the meeting of Bombay 
Moslems.......... But the Government have not done ALL they could to 
allay, to quote the language of Sir Theodore Morrison, ‘the grave anxiety * 
felt by ‘soldiers and administrators who know the Kast’ as well as Moslems 
‘at the way in which the legitimate interests of Islam have been handled in 
Paris.’ Both Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford can do mors. Mr. Gan- 
dhi—with the simple earnestness characteristic of him—has suggested to 
them an unusual but effective course of action. We donot know how far 
they will feel themselves equal to this course. But Moslem leaders who know 
the hateful issues that hang in the balance must, we suggest, do more than 
protest in India. Much as has been donein Paris by Indian and Moslem 
representations, it would still be well, we think, to go direct and seek yet 
another audience of the British Government. There are’Moslem leaders in 
Britain. But the earnest intercession of a delegation essentially religious and 
non-political in its character may prove fruitful at this juncture.” 
H 241—6 Con 
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55. ‘The Mupa-s-Rowee sii that the png eager en Bombay intend 

olding a mass meeting on the 18th instant to give 
oa Meier (143), expression to their views about Turkish affairs. It 
; wep : declares that the claims of persons other than the 
Bultan of Turkey to the Khalifate of which reports have been received, are 
false ‘and baseless, and urges the Musalmans to lay down at the meeting 
that Sultan Waheeduddin Khan is the only true Khalif. It likens French 
domination of Syria to a blow tothe Moslems of the whole world and 
assuming that Mesopotamia is administered on new lines while Arabia 
together with a portion of Palestine is put under an independent ruler, it 
inquires as to what would be left under the Sultan. It maintains that 
the Musalmans cannot entertain these proposals, and urges them to prove at 
the meeting that they are ready to support the Sultan in his rightful claims 
even at the sacrifice of their money and lives. 


56. Had His Excellency the Viceroy not sent a message to His 
Majesty's Govenment fully sympathising with his 

ath Sept.» Vafédar as Indian Moslem subjects in their feelings on the 
19th Sept. ’ question of the Khalifate and the preservation of 
their holy places, they would have received a rude 

shock and there would have been no wonder if they had perhaps lost their 
patience and taken a desperate course. Still the Indian Moslems have faith 
in the far-sighted Secretary of State and believe that he will get the question 
of the Khalifate solved in a manner agreeable to themselves and that His 
Majesty’s Ministers will fulfil the promises given during the continuance of 
the war and after its cessation. The feelings of the Muhammadans in this 
respect have become so acute that they become impatient at the conflict- 
ing views published in Huropean newspapers about the future of Turkey. The 
public meeting held in Bombay on Thuraday night was mainly due to this 
cause. If Mr. Gandhi’s speech expressing sympathy with the Moslem 
sentiments and his assurance of the support of the Hindus to the Moslem 
cause be of an unselfish nature, the combined voice and combined strength 
of the Hindue and the Moslems will surely produce good results. [The 
Vafadar is of opinion that the views expressed by the Viceroy on the question 
of Turkey have created dissatisfaction in the minds of Indian Moslems and 


injured their feelings. It wishes His Excellen: sy had fully identified himself 
with the question.| 


97. “We published the other day the full text of the Anglo-Persian 
Treaty—a perusal of which, we are afraid, cannot in 

Comments on the new duce an unalloyed feeling of satisfaction.......... We 
bee a dma eve 1. may ignore the bitter French comments. But all 
17th Sept. pe te same, if must be remarked that England did not 
elect the right way in concluding a treaty with Persia 

behind the Peace Conference and over the head of the Persian Delegation to 
Paris. Believing that a new era had dawned, a representative Persian Dele- 
gation came over (to Paris, hoping to get Persia’s independence and integrity 
recognised by the Peace Conference. The Delegation was not allowed to have 
its say before the Peace Conference. All the while Britain was negotiating a 
treaty with the men on the spot in Persia secretly. Tull that Teheran business 
was done, Lord Curzon had no time to receive the Deputation. The manner 
and method of concluding the treaty leave much to be desired. It shows that 
old diplomacy believing in deals is not altogether dead, despite the solemn 
burial it seemed to have received at the hands of European statesmen.......... 
Britain, we have no doubt, has no designs in Persia but the doubiing world 
will require something more than mere words to reassure it. What will the 
clauses in the treaty in actual effect amount’'to? The British Government will 
supply at the cost of the Persian Government the services of expert advisers 
for.the several departments of the administration. These advisers are to have 
adequate powers as settled between them and the Persian Government. In 
actual practice, it is feared these advisers, though under Persian ministers, are 
more likely to play the role of masters than of servants. Then again the 
ersian army is to be maintained and officered by Britain.......... According 
to Le Tempes analysis of the agreement, since the Eesian ,Government under- 
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takes to entrust its army to British officers and its finances to British 
specialists, it has no longer any independent force or any independent resources 
wherewith to exercise its sovereignty or practise its polioy.......... 
The financier would be closely followed by the politician and ultimately 
the debtor country would have to mortgage independence or grant large 
concessions. In order to avoid these complications the Delegation was 
anxious to place the Persian loan in~the general market, so that political 
control might n&t be demanded as a price of advancing the loan. The 
fears of the Persian Delegation were not entirely baseless. The British 
Government have expressed their willingness to co-operate with Persia in 
developing communications. Will this mean the entry of some more conces- 
SiONAires ?......... The treaty, benefiting as it does a foreign nation, has to 
be ratified by the Persian National Assembly. Though the French press: 
anticipates some opposition, itis not likely to be effective. But it seems 
that the treaty has alienated the sympathies of France and of America. 
Kven prominent British papers are not quite happy over Lord Curzon’s 
achievement....... + As the Manchester Guardian says, if anybody else 
had done these things, Britain would have been foremost in condemning it 
as a ‘veiled protectorate.’ But being itself responsible, Britain has kept 
quiet. Is it that Britain itself has not much faith in the League of Nations, 
which could have willingly given to Persia all the help she needed? ‘There 
is now an opportunity for it to belie the natural apprehensions and interpret 
the treaty in the most liberal manner and lead Persia to a better state without 
claiming or desiring any benefit therefrom.” 


*58. Some people will probably ask that if the idea was to maintain the 
independence of Persia why was not Persia allowed 
; ae representation at the Peace Conference especially 
img Vide (95), Zand when she had expressed such a desire? Who will 
select the British officers to be lent to Persia— 
England or Persia? If the latter, can she dispense 
with the services of those officers? Will the British officers selected be in 
Persia permanently or will they be sent back as soon as the administration 
has been put on a sound basis? What powers will:these officers have? We 
cannot reply to these questions until the text of the agreement sees the light 
of day. We shall then see that British help to Persia is inspired not by 
selfishness but by a desire to ensure the progress of that country. As Persia, 
of her own accord, has sought British assistance it would have been better 
if she had been allowed a voice in the deliberations of the Peace Conference. 
Again we must know with what feelings the Nationalist. Party in Persia 
regards the new treaty. If ths Shah of Persia has made this treaty against 
its wishes there may be trouble again in the country. We must also know 
what are the views of the other Allied nations on this treaty. It may ba that 
these too do not approve of the treaty because the British have made it 
without the knowledge of the Peace Conference. 


59. Commenting upon the message sent by the United States of 
America to Japan asking for the fixing of the date 

Probability of war forthe return of Kiauchau to China, the Praja Mitra 
between America and gyd Pdrsi remarks :—This is a serious piece of news. 
2 nag bol gata of The question naturally arises as to whether it can 
Praja Mitra and Pédrsi be taken as an ultimatum from America to Japan. 
(31), 19th Sept.; Hindus- This much is certain that American opinion is very 
thdm (24), 1Uth Sept. keen on the maintenance of the independence of 
China and all parties in America are pressing for 

the unconditional return of Shantung to China by Japan. It is significant 
to note that America has introduced conscription and has made up its mind 
to maintain the supremacy of its own navy. It is not difficult to understand 
the reason why it may have despatched half of its navy in the direction of 
Japan if the report of the ultimatum be atrue one. Should America take 
sides with China and should Japan .- refuse to yield, the question as to what 
England will do becomes fraught with anxiety. [The Hindusthdn expresses 


fear that Japan and America are on the war path and hopes England will | 


use its influence to avert the — war.] 
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60; ‘After suggesting that the preparations for the victory celeberations — 
we in December next should’ be begun from now, the 

‘oa Peace Celebrations Eelaseagraha remarks :—Those who ogonot afford 
in Dece: = (111) to spend money over the celebrations should not 
aot Beek ’’ run into debt for them as Government themselves 
! | would not like it. The purity of Government inten- 
tions being not understood by the subordinate officials, Thork a time people 

have to yield to pressure put upon them. We, however, hope that our loyal 

people will have the courage this time to stoutly resist such pressure. 


cs: 61. Commenting upon the announcement of the holidays forthe ensuing 
= Jdm-o-Jamshed (28), P0808 celebrations, the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—It is 
ae 19th Sept * good to afford recreation for the troops on those days. 
| oe But there is greater necessity of giving all possible 
help to the disabled and the families of those killed'in the war and it 
is, therefore, hoped that money will not be wasted on illuminations and 
fire-works. Many will not agree with the argument that illuminations 
and fire-works appeal to the imagination of the Indian people. This country has 
suffered heavily from disease last year, and influenza and pneumonia are still 
raging furiously ; plague has not yet disappeared anda large majority of the 
people »re still experiencing the effects of famine; the newspapers have 
published reports of poor women going about in a semi-naked condition owing 
to the dearness of cloth. In these circumstances it would not be proper to 
waste thousands of rupees on illuminations and fire-works during the peacs 
celebrations. The funds sbould be utilised in affording relief to the poor and 
the needy. be 


62. ‘“ The anti-Khilafat propaganda started and carried on in Sind so 
unceremoniously, so openly and so fearlessly, much 
Alleged participation by to our shame, by a small clique of Mussulman 
Muhammadan officials of officials, can cause not the slightest surprise in any 
aoe in the eg quarter. In Sind, it seems, anything and everything 
a ** is possible and nothing is impossible. From its very 
Sind Moslem (18), 20th beginning the anti-Khilafat movement has been 
Sept. transparently artificial.......... That it was engineered 
by some of the Mussulman officials, headed by 
Khan Bahadur Nabi Buksh, the Native Assistant Commissioner in Sind, is 
so well-known and well established a fact that it cannot be ignored.......... 
To imagine that the Sind Mussulmans have no respect for the Sultan of 
Turkey as their Khalifa isa very great mistake. During the Balkan War 
not inconsiderable sum was subscribed by Sind for the aid of the sick and the 
wounded of the army of the Khalifa; and the money was subscribed not for 
the Sultan’s sick and wounded but for those of their Khalifa. In the present 
war, while the Sind Mussulmans have proved themselves, both by men and 
money, to be a supremely loyal class, they have not ceased their attachment to 
the Khalifa ; but have given expression to their feelings, whenever necessary. 
sesesesee Be if said to the credit of Sir George Lloyd that he made considering 
the circumstances an encouraging reply to [the address of the Sind 
Muhammadan Association] it in all the three Durbars he held in Sind, 
-and we had expressed our gratefulness to him, in these columns 
even then. After his visit came Easter and some two hundred Alims who 
had.come to Sukkur, in connection with the Educational Conference, after 
its termination, formed themselves into an Anjuman and passed a long 
resolution describing the doctrime of Jazeeratul Arab and acknowledging 
the Sultan of Turkey as the rightful Khalifa of the Mussulmans.......... 
The Alwms further signed the fatwa of Maulana Abdul Bari Sahib, which 
dealt with the same subject and the resolution was transmitted to His 
Excellency the Viceroy by Peer Imamuddin Shah Sahib, the President of 
the Convention.......... Not many days had passed, when a Mussulman 
official .was observed to be very anxious and very keen fo secure a copy of the 
address of Dr. Ansari. He wanted it not for himself, he said—but for his 
friend—another Mussulman official. People became rather inquisitive about 
his sudden. and active desire for the pogsession of a copy of Dr. Ansari’s 
speech and there were conjectures about his object, which he would not 


give out then, but every one knows now. [The paper then describes bow 
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Maulvi Faizul Karim wrote his anti-Khaliphate voinitidad and how it was 
translated into English.] To distribute both the. pamphlets on a very wide 
svale and to go about the whole country in search of signatures of anybody who 
could answer the description of some sort of a Maulavi or a Mullah required 
funds, and there was not much delay nor trouble in collecting a goodly figure. 
‘Another factor facilitated the propaganda. In these days, when the work 
of ‘taking signatures was proceeding, India was passing through the Rowlatt 
Bill tumult. The action taken by the Punjib Government in dealing with 
the disturbances had not a small effect in Sind and particularly when they 
saw that the houses: of the Honourable Mr. Ghulam Mahomed Bhurgri, 
Mr. Noor Mahomed, pleader, and Mr. 8. Abdul Majid, Editor of Al-4 min, 
were searched, the Sind Mussalmans were naturally more frightened than 
other educated communities. They saw danger in saying anything in 
connection with the Khilafat. In those bewildering times, agents went 
about with the manuscript copies of the pamphlet of Maulavi Faizul Karim. 
The author had taken care to add to it a paragraph declaring the loyalty 
of the Mussulmans to the British Government. It was this paragraph which 
was, we hear from reliable sources, prominently put before the people and it 
was that paragraph which cloaked up everything else in the pamphlet, and 
it was that paragraph which made easy the. work of the agents. From 
unimpeachable sources we hear that the agents indulged in threats and 
intimidation but whete they failed prayers and entreaties were fresly used. 
Not only are the agents guilty of using improper methods but their principals 
are not themselves free of it and there is ample evidence to that effect. From 
day to day sad stories of very sad tactics poured in. It was high-banded- 
ness of an order that can never be justified on any principle.......... 
When we remember that almost all the Peers in Sind are great land- 
owners, we cannot be surprised if they gave way in the circumstances.......... 
The pamphlets—both English and Sindhi—of Maulavi Faizul Karim were out 
now and were despatched from Karachi to all parts of Sind. In fact 99 per 
cent. if not cent. per cent. of the entire anti-Khilafat writings and publications 
have been despatched from Karachi, proving that Karachi, the headquarters 
of Khan Bahadur Nabi Buksh, is the headquarters of this propaganda.......... 
The pamphlet being out, it was sent to people for distribution whom Maulavi 
Faizul Karim would never have dared approaching, much less asking them to 
consent to its distribution through them. The Pilgrims’ camp also got its 
share and the Hajis, we are sure, must have admired it considerably, on their 
voyage to the Holy Place. What Maulavi Faizul Karim has, in reality, got 
as a compensation for all his trouble, no one can tell, but he himself is most 
publicly giving out—and therefore there is no reason to disbelieve him—that 
Khan Bahadur Nabi Buksh has promised him that the Government would 
make a grant of land to him. When the Maulavis read the printed pamph- 
let, most of them seeing what its contents were, wrote to the 4l-Hag, with- 
drawing their signatures. Some of them went so far as to admit their guilt and 
shame publicly, and openly beseeched God to forgive them what they had 
done. Again there was pressure on them of various people and some of them 
again withdrew their withdrawals, published in the Al-Hag: We knew the 
whole secret of this change, as every one in Sind knows. We therefore 
repeatedly requested the Commissioner in Sind to issue a notification declaring 
the neutrality of the Sind Administration in the matter. We could distin- 
guish Khan Bahadur Nabi Buksh and his clique from the Government, but the 
population has not the means to do it; and it is very surprising that the Khan 
Bahadur’s secret—yet open—activities should have so far remained unchecked 
and uncondemned by the Local Administration whom he has, by his unimagi- 
nable methods, dragged into this scandalous propaganda. We deal with this 
subject in our coming issues and for the time being draw the attention of the 
Government to the astonishing revelations the facsimile of a letter published 
elsewhere makes.” [Elsewhere the paper writes under the headlines, ‘‘ Day of 


Judgment come at last !—Fountain-head of the propaganda—Khan Bahadur 
Nabi Buksh, the Native Assistant Commissioner in Sind, as the anti-Khilafat 
Intriguer-in-Chief i in Sind—lInteresting Disglosures—A glaring instunce of the 
methods employed” :—‘ The following is the translation of a letter written: to 
Khan Bahadur Nabi Buksh, the Native Assistant Commissioner | in Sind, a? 
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aulavi Gul Mohamnied Sahib of Hyderabad, Sind, whose name the pamphlet 
‘that is distributed, in reply to Seth Haji Abdullah Haroon’s open letter, bears. 
It throws a flood of light on the activities of the Khan Bahadur and some of his 
Mussulman official friends.......... The letter written by Khan Bahadur Nabi 
‘Buksh, in his own handwriting and marked private, demonstrates clearly that 
~ he is the chief man working behind the purdah and directing the aati- 
Kbilafat propaganda which has caused so much pain and anguish to the 
peaceful Mussalmans of Sind.” Maulavi Gul Mohammed’s letter to the Khan 
Bahadur :—‘ To the presence of the bountiful, the great, the dignified, of high 
eminence, the great, Khan Bahadur, Native Assistant Commissioner. May 
God’s safety be upon him till the Day of Judgment! Amen! After compli- 
ments, according to the Sunnat of the Prophet, of the best names, it is written 
that all is well on this side with the fakeer (the writer) and your honour’s 
(Sahib’s) welfare is sought five times from the Lord of the Day and the Night. 
The object (of this letter is) that I gave my signature only owing to your 
orders, on the contradiction of the open letter of Haji Abdullah Haroon. In 
fact even my belief does not like it; noram I such a graat Alim (a learned 
man) as to carry on controversy with the public regarding it. Being the 
Pesh Imam and teacher of the Mussulmans in Hyderabad, I cannot take 
(upon myself) the burden of such an unpleasant trouble. Being face to face 
to you, I could not decline, owing to modesty. Now I pray that you will 
kindly place this trouble on the writer of the contradiction (of Seth Haji 
Abdullah Haroon’s open letter) to distribute it, in his own name. And you 
will be kind enough not to publish my name, because on account of its mere 
printing signs of extreme disrespect are visible in the town; (and there is) 
further probability of disrespect, etc. There is certainty of bad words. And 
the account of this disrespect has been placed before your honour from time 
to time; but nothing seems to be coming out of it. On the contrary bad 
effects are increasingly appearing every day. ‘Therefore kindly distribute the 
contradicting reply in some other way. Kindly take out the name of this 
fakeer (from it). (Kindly) consider (this) short letter more (than it is).’ 
Khan Bahadur Nabi Buksh’s letter which is printed in facsimile :—Private—- 
Karachi, lst July 19.—My dear , Received your message through 
Maulavi Mahomedali Shah. I shall feel much obliged if you kindly come to 
see me tomorrow morning. I have to enlist your help for the distribution of 
pamphlets in Kardchi.—Yours sincerely, N.B. Md. Hussen.”| 


LEGISLATION. 


63. “The Government cannot be unaware that the one thing which 


absorbs public attertion is the reparation due to the 


Comments on the Punjéb Punjab and the setting forth of the true history of 


Indemnity Bill. . ; | 
Bombay Chronicle (1), its misfortunes. ‘I'he matter will not be made into 


15th Sept an inconsequential affair because the Government 
choose to think that the discussion is only an 
interruption in the prosaic business of the Council. As if casually the 
Indemnity Bill is arranged to come on Wednesday.......... By hurrying the 
present Bill, they are frustrating in a large degree the practical ends of the 
Enquiry.. The Committee must tell us what were the acts that could not be 
justified on the plea of State-necessity and what were prompted by other 
motives. The Government apparently treat that serious part of the investi- 
gation with-contempt. What really are to be the practical results of the 
Comwittee if the functions really pertaining to it are anticipated in advance 
by the Government who create it?.......... To interpose a Validation Act at 
this stage is really to prejudice the work of the Enquiry and if the Committee 
had already been in India, we should have expected it to repudiate it as an 
unwarranted ard underhand intervention. We are so opposed to the ides of 
passing any Indemnity Bill before the Enquiry that we feel it is scarcely 
necessary to discuss the provisions of the published Bill that reinforce the 
objection taken on principle. If itis the protection of officials concerned in 
the bond fide discharge of duties imposed on them in which Government 
‘are interested, they have no occasion for their indecent haste at pre- 
gent........... One of the clauses of the preamble runs: ‘and whereas certain 
persons have been convicted by courts and other authorities constituted 
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or appointed under Martial Law and i is expedient to confirm and 
provide for the continuance of sentences passed by such cowrts or authorities, 
it is hereby enacted, etc.’ We can imagine the protection of errant and 
overzealous officers, but what is the object of validating and maintaining the 
sentences passed on alleged offenders if they were condemned illegally? The 
- Bill refers to officers who inflicted illegal acts and to the sufferers. Why 
should the relief of sufferers be prejudiced in a legislation which merely professes 
to protect officers? Clause (6) provides that where the Crown interferes, there 
will be no application of the statute hindering His Majesty’s pleasure. - It is a 
gracious concession, but it says that ‘nothing in this Act shall apply to any 
sentence passed or punishment inflicted by or under the orders of any Com- 
mission under the Martial Law Ordinance, 1919’.. What about relief con- 
cerning the acts of tribunals other than Martial Law Commissions, in whose - 
favour an exception is made? We recognise that there is for appeals, to the 
Privy Council, apparently an unmolested chance on points of law, but we 
cannot overlook the fact that the Bill applies to all acts done aftar 30th 
March, whereas Martial Law was proclaimed only on 13th Aprilin tae Punjab. 
There must be some limit to the legalising of illegal transactions. Clause (4) 
does more than indemnify officers; it forces men illegally confined to further 
GUIANCE......000 Surely, if an action is illegal, the victim should not be made 
to suffer while the’ oppressor is allowed immunity.......... The Bill, we 
imagine, must be satisfactory to the Home Member as a cleverly worded 
device, but it is unacceptable‘and untimely. Indian opinion will oppose it as 
an unfair move. Government seem to enjoy their pachydermous constitution 
to have introduced this Bill while their Enquiry is not yet ready. What is 
the use of the precious investigation, if the Government want to extricate 
themselves early out of their responsibilities and pose in time as unbiassed 
authorities ready to examine the report called for by them in a transaction 
which involves questions of their own legitimate action: and humane states- 
manship ?”’ 


64. “In the perilous dilemma of having an assertion to suit one pro- 
Ei Olvonicle () position and having its denial to suit another, Sir 
ath Bent ‘ William had to revel in puerile irrelevancies. He 
Pp’. could not deny that it was the business of the Com- 
mittee to establish the necessity for Martial Law and that it was unfair of 
him to take its coming conclusions for granted. The preamble of the Bill is 
inconsistent with this profession of fairness. For it says:—‘ Whereas owin? 
to the recent disorders in certain districts in the Punjab and in other parts of 
India, it has been neccesary for the purpose of maintaining or restoring order 
to resort to Martial Law, etc.’ To retain the preamble and at the same time 
to say that the assumption contained in it is the subject of an enquiry, is a 
piece of intellectual—and moral—hardihood which would be too much even 
for a Council jaded by the casuistries of Sir William Vincent. The inconsis- 
tency is fatal to the Bill, but happily for Government, it is pilotted through a 
body where if is the row of official heads, and not reason, that count.......... 
As if to allay the opposition of the country, Sir William Vinccnt timed an 
announcement with the introduction of the Bill. Weare afraid that it is a 
very dubious gift which will not induce independsnt non-officials from 
withdrawing their opposition to the Indemnity Bill which, on its merits, is a 
discreditable measure. It was announced that an Indian judge—not an act- 
ing judge we hope—and a Kuropean judge would be appointed to review the 
sentences for the purpose of recommending to the Governor-General the remis- 
sion or commutation of sentences in individual cases. What we want is not a 
review of sentences, but a tribunal competent to revise the pseudo-judicial 
proceedings under which innocent citizens were sent for incarceration.......... 
The present combination of judges seems to be another ‘clemency’ affair. 
We shall be content with justice. The two judges are to recommend remis- 
sion or commutation to the Governor-General, who is to decide about the 
matter, so that it is only an auxiliary to. the Governor-General who has: 
already claimed the credit of much good work in the sphere of ‘clemency’. 
~The bench of judges will be neither independent nor have plenary power as & 
judicial body.......... Have the Government given this ‘boon’ because it 18 
gust the thing that is unsatisfactory? The public wanted a full revising 
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iges behind, we are going to have on the screen a picture of “Clemency 
helmsford’. . What Indians have demanded is, however, the appointment of 
wn impartial bench of judges to review all cases as an authorised and com- 
petent body of appeal. é want wrong convictions to be set aside and no mere 
play. with sentences. It is false sense of prestige and bigotry of power which 
prevent Government taking the right course, claimed of them. No act of 
theirs or indeed anything approved by them should be liable to revision except 
as @ matter of grace, though if may be a pure case of miscarried justice before 

a tribunal. They must figure everywhere as the givers of mercy! Let it be 
noted that the remission or commutation of sentences is to apply to ‘individual 
cases’. Wehad a medley of hasty acts, irregular trials and heavy sentences in 
the Punjab and all cases are worthy of examination on their own merits. Tha 
selection of ‘ individual cases’ may result in injustice to those who might 
happen to be ignored, just as a few men in jail were sent to the gallows just 
because they did not have the good fortune of an appeal to the Privy 
Council,” 


65. In the course of an article contributed presumably by Mr. Gandhi, 
Young India (16), 20th Young India writes:—" The much talked of Indem- 
* er J nity Bill is now before the public. I observe that 
; the fact of the ill being now brought forward is still 
being attacked. Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, with his great Isgal knowledge, 
has joined the attacking army in fine form. He considers that constitutional 
law and precedent alike require that an Indemnity Bill can be properly passed 
only by the Imperial Parliament and not by the local legislature, and that the 
former can only do so after a Royal Commission has reported to it. He is 
able to quote in support of his contention Dicey’s opinion. It is not 
therefore without a deep sense of humility that I express a different 
Opinion. I hold strong views about parliamentary interference. No 
doubt at times that interference becomes a blessing, but I  con- 
template atime, not far distant, when we shall have a legislature wholly 
responsible to the- people in all that is of vital importance to them. Parlia- 
mentary interference, then, would be as intolerable to us as it is to Australia, 
Canada or South Africa......... That being my view, Iam able to contemplate 
with equanimity the passage of an Indemnity Bill even through the present 
legislature which has only a shadow of popular representation and control......... 
I must respectfully dissent also from the view that such a Bill can only be 
properly passed after a Commission has reported. I venture to submit that 
the Bill as published is almost harmless and it is a Bill we should be bound to 
pass as it is even after the Commission has reported......... Popular imagi- 
nation and belief hold the Punjab Government and the Government of India 
to be the real offenders. I believe that they have not protected themselves 
under the Bill. The Viceroy cannot get a certificate of good faith from his 
Secretary nor Sir Michael O’Dwyer from his. ‘They would therefore be obliged 
to discharge the burden of proving that they adopted extraordinary powers for 
good and sufficient cause. Lastly, in my humble opinion, we shall but un- 
necessarily irritate our English friends by seeming, as we would seem to them, 
to oppose an indemnity being granted to subordinate officers. They would appre- 
ciate our fight against the Punjab satrap and the Viceroy. They will not under- 
stand even our delay in granting protection to under officers against actions at 
law. And we.have so many good fights to fight that I would reserve all our 
powder and shot for a fight which we must fight. We must hold the honour of 
innocent victims from Lala Harkisan Lal down to the young lad Karamchand, 
asa sacred trust. The Privy Council may, for technical reasons, throw 
out the appeals that are mew pending. All, again, may not be able to appeal. 
And the Government may prove unyielding and grant relief only in the cases 
actually disposed of by the Privy Council. We dare not rest satisfied with 
that. We must, therefore, see to it that we obtain a full public and impartial 
Investigation of all the cases in which we believe that palpable injustice has 
-beendone. The question therefore to consider is: Has Lord Hunter’s Commit- 
tee the ample power of entering upon such an investigation? If it has not, I 
would unhesitatingly tender the advice I did in South Africa, namely, that of 
abstaining from any participation in giving evidence before the Committee. 
. Secondly, I would agitate for the release of the political offenders so-called, such 
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. 
as Lala Harkisan Lal, Lala Goverdhandas, Dr. Satyapal, Dr. Kitchlew and 
others. They must be able to give their evidence with the same freedom 
and the same dignity as the Viceroy and Sir Michael O’Dwyer if the latter 
will condescend, as they ought, to give evidence before the Committee. 
Thirdly, we should concentrate our energy upon collecting, marshalling and 
and sifting the evidence of the witnesses in the Punjab and elsewhere. This 
work requires a sustained effort organising ability, harnessing of the best talent 
of the country and absolute fearlessness and integrity in presenting the case 
before the Committee. And if we can prove but a fourth of the charges that 
are suggested by the formidable list of questions framed by the ever watchful 
Panditji, we shall have vindicated the position that we have taken up all 
along the line. Punishment of the erring officers is not our goal. An 
honourable discharge of the men whom we hold to be innocent and whom 
we believe to be wrongly convicted is our deliberate aim.” 


668. “ Perhaps by the time these lines are before the readers, the Govern- 
P t of India (11) ment of India will have given, by the aid of the 
18th Sept (4), standing majority which is at their command, the 
force of law to the Indemnity Bill which, with a 
singular lack of statesmanship, they have presented to the Indian Legislative 
Council even before the promised inquiry into the disturbances has commenced. 
The Government have the machinery, and do not lack the will, to give legislative 
effect to projects which have met with unanimous opposition in the country, 
and it will not come as a surprise if, in this instance also, the Indian loegis- 
lature is made to register the decree of the executive in utter defiance of the 
sentiments of the public.......... The demand made by the Indian public 
that inquiry should precede indemnity is perfectly reasonable and indeed very 
modest, and in cGonsonance with precedent. Such an inquiry is rendered 
absolutely necessary, because there is a widespread belief that the executive 
have been viciously vindictive in carrying martial law and other extraordinary 
measures into execution and that wanton severities have been practised uader 
the authority of the speeial powers entrusted to them. We have no desire 
to assert that such was the case ; do not let us prejudge the issue; but it would 
be idle to deny the existence of the pvpular belief, and, in face of it, it 
would be impolitic in the extreme to ind*mnify the officers who are supposed 
to have abused their powers and to secure them against the redress which the 
law would ordinarily grant to those who have been victims of any possible 
oppression.” [HKlsewhere the paper writes :—‘* Section 3 of the Indemnity Bill 
runs thus :-—‘ For the purposes of section 2 a certificate of a Secretary of the 
Government that any act was done under the orders of any officer of the 
Government shall be conclusive proof thereof, and all action taken for the 
aforesaid purposes shall be deemed to have been taken in good faith and in 
a reasonable belief that they were necessary, wnless the contrary ts 
proved. (Italics ours.) From the italicised words in the above quotation, 
it is clear that the Bill throws the onus not on the defendant on whom 
Cockburn says it is incumbent to prove bond fides, but on the complainant,— 
a violation of all principles of justice and humanity. I[t would not be 
surprising, therefore, that no right-thinking man can approve of this signifi- 
cant and characteristic clause which, as it strikes at the root of justice, 
vitiates the whole bill. It really amounts to a denial of justice.’’| 


*67. “ The Indemnity Bill has been introduced into the Imperial Legis- 
Mahrdtta (9), ist lative Council, and we are sure that, with the help 
Sept of the official bloc, it will be passed in the form in 
which the Government of India want it. Public 
opinion throughout India has expressed its deep resentment about the indeceni 
haste with which the Bill is attempted to be rushed through the Council, and 
the Government of India’s reversal of the procedure, viz., to hear the evidence 
after the judgment, has become a laughing stock in every home and hamlet. 
Indeed people have utterly failed to see all this solemn nonsense of putting 
the cart before the horse. The Government explanation, given in the state- 
ment of objects and reasons, that the Bill ‘leaves open the. question of 
fact...and does nothing to prejudice the Committee’s findings or the action 
which the Government may take upon its report again’ is regarded as a mere 
H 241—8 con ' | 
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The proper procedure, 
ved in England and in the Crown colonies, is that inquiry should precede 


ae ‘ he ‘Indemnity Bill, and that is exactly what the Indians are now demanding. 
_ The Inquiry Comittee’ s report will show whether an Act of Indemnity is 
necessary or not, and if necessary, what sort of illegalities it should cover. 


Inasmuch as an Act of Indemnity is an Act to legalise illegalities, committed 
during the period of Martial Law, and as the term illegalities is elastic 
enough to cover all sorts of monstrosities even, if is necessary first that 


the nature of illogalities should be scrutinised before making any attempt 


to legalise them. An attempt, howsover unsatisfactory it may be, is being 
made by the Government of India through a committee—which commands no 
confidencs of the people—to sift the illegalities, and the proper course which 
the Government should have followed is to make an earnest and serious 
attenipt to place all sort of evidence before the Committee, and warn and even 
drastically punish those who are reported to be trying to efface much useful 
evidence. The Government should have first helped the Committee to make 
&® proper inquiry instead of rushing for a Bill of Indemnity. And if at all, 
they were afraid ‘that civil and criminal actions would be brought against 
their officers, then as the Madras Liberal League has suggested, they should 
have passed a Suspensory Bill to prevent the Courts from admitting any such 
cases. This would have satisfied the public, and fulfilled the purpose which 
Government bave in view. But Government have become obstinate enough 
not to hear any reasonable advice from the public, and are pursuing a course 
which is characterised by nothing but reckless folly. [Here the paper 
examines the Bill at great length and suggests amendments in it, and 
proceeds :—].......... From all the foregoing, it will appear how dangerous is 
the Bill, and how it departs from the English procedure in a number of points. 
The whole affair is thus not only a mockery of Indian opinion, but a travesty 
and a mutilation of sound principles of justice followed in England. Why are 
Government doing tbis it is impossible to understand, and we therefore appeal 
to them to withdraw the Bill till the Committee of Inquiry has reported upon 
the questions of facts.”’ 


*68. “The comprehensive scope of the Bill itself shows that Lord 

; Chelmsford’s Government are intent on justifying and 

9 ty an ra fs (20), 21st validating everything: that has been done with their 
sg iii iataaan ‘unwavering’ support. His Excellency has already 
given his authoritative opinion upon the cause of the disorders in the 
Punjab. To that extent the Committce’s labours have already been rendered 
nugatory. The Bill of Indemnity practically validates everything doné 
under. orders of a Government officer or a judicial tribunal, however, illegal or 
wltira vires under the legal disguise of bond fides and reasonable belief. What 
is then the use of the Committee’s findings? The Government of India has 
authoritatively sanctioned everything done by the Punjab Government an@ 
their officers. The Indian legislature —has very nearly done the same thing 
under the cloak of legislative formalities. What then remains to be done by 
the Committee of Inquiry? Ii will send to the Government of India a report 
as the result of an inquiry hampered and prejudiced in a variety of ways and 


specially by the attitude taken by Lord Chelmsford and his Government and by 


the enactment of what practically amounts to a sweeping measure of protection 
for the erring officers. All that is apart from the personnel of the Committee 
which has altogether failed to command the confidence of the Indian public. 
In a legislative assembly like the Indian Legislative Council it will never be 
difficult for Government to pass any legislation, however anomalous and 


unjust. That will never satisfy the public, though it may satisfy official 


conscience. Dicey in his work ou the Law of the Constitution has well 
pointed out that ‘any suspicion on the part of the (British) public that 
officials had grossly abused their powers might make it difficult to obtaina 
parliamentary indemnity for things done while the Habeas Corpus Act was 


suspended.’ But the Indian Government need not be afraid of any such 


contingency. The Honourable Sir George Lowndes can always tell the 


_, Council in a spirit of defiance that Government are determined to carry such 
legislation even if the non-official members are as % body opposed to it, and 


ee 


can triumphantly give effect to his gentle threat to the humiliation of what 
he can proudly afford to treat as his impotent and negligible colleagues.” 


69. ‘“ The Punjab Indemnity Bill is being discussed in the Indian 
page , Legislative Council. The leader of the opposition is 
Indian Social Reformer Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who has paid 
(8), 21st Sept.; New pe 3 Puniab ‘ i 1 
Times (10), th Sept. several visits to the Punjib and made persona 
enquiries during the last few months, and who repre- 
sents substantially the feelings of Indians in respect of the doings in the Punjab 
and the inopportuneness and impolicy of bringing in the Indemnity Bill on the 
eve of an enquiry into the happenings, so:ne of which will no doubt be covered 
by the Indemnity Bill. We can understand such a Bill being passed if it had 
been decided not to have any enquiry. A general ammesty accompanied by an 
Indemnity Act would have meant that what is pastis past, and that the Punjab 
may now start on a clean slate. But this one-sided measure, the very introduc- 
tiou of which cannot but affect the attitude of all concerned in the forthcoming 
enquiry, when a number. of appeals are pending before the Privy Council, — 
strikes us as being a reprehensible intrusion of the Legislature in:the domain 
of Justice. As Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, citing Professor Dicey, pointed 
out in his widely quoted article, which we printed last week, ex post facto 
legislation of this kind, besides the injustice it may and does often involve, is 
highly impolitic as setting an evil example. If the excesses of offiaials can be 
indemnified, why should we blame those who indemnify (mentally since they 
cannot legislatively) the excesses of the mob? If itis true that a people gets 
the kind of Government it deserves, it is also true that a Government gets the 
kind of subjects it deserves. The Indemnity Bill will have probably become 
law before this is printed and added to the unprecedented extent of alienation 
between the Government of India and the public, which is such a melancholy 
feature of our time. A change of Viceroyalty seems to be imperatively 
demanded to re-knit the broken threads of good understanding between the 
Government and the people of India.”” [The New Times writes:—*"“ The text 
of the Indemnity Bill has been published. It isso worded that not a hair of 
the head of any officer, civil or military, who had anything to do with recent 
events in the Punjab, can be touched by any court of law. Only the 
appeals now pending before the Privy Council are not touched by the Bill! 
And Indians continue to be told to repose confidence in the justice of the 
bureaucracy.’ | 


70. The Sdénj Vartamdn pronounces the Indemnity Bill as objectionable 

and asserts that there is no need of passing the sama 

Sdnj Vartamdén (3%), into law before the Committee concludes its inquiry, 
12th Sept.; Hindusthin and before the appeals pending before the Privy 
oe) 16th Sept.; Praja Council are finally disposed of. The paper objects 
ttra and Parse (31), 15th arena ‘aor ex ee we ae 
Sept. o the latter part of clause 3 o 2 Bill requiring 
complainant to prove want of dond. fides and 

reasonableness and to vesting in the Secretary of the Provincial Government 
the authority of declaring the actions of any particular officer, as done bond 
fide and in “reasonable apprehension”, by granting a certificate to that 
effect. In its English columns the paper writes :—‘‘ One thing is as patent 
‘as the noonday sun that for any change or amelioration ia the prevailing 
political condition of India, nothing is to ba expected from the present 
mood and temper of the Indian Government. Slowly but surely it has 
done its best to alienate all popular sympathy, and the proposed Indemnity 
Bili, will, we are afraid, destroy any last remaining shreds of it.” [The 
Hindusthan writes :—Despite any opposition from the public, Government 
of India are sure tocarry this Bill through the Council, but the question 
is whether it was at all necessary to declare Martial Law in the 
Punjab. Government have introduced this Bill with the sanction of 
Mr. Montagu, who may well think that the Government of India was right 
in proclaiming Martial Law; but the question whether the proclamation of. ° 
Martial Law was at all necessary must be decided befora passing such a law. 
There is an all-round protest against this Bill, and the present arbitrary policy 
of the Government of India, in its utter defiance of public opinion, is— 
causing more discontent amongst Indians from day to day. The Praja Mitra 


= 


Ress OI ests that it would in a way satisfy the people if the Bill would 
~ . \ - provide 16 Com mittee’s decision should be final, and urges the need of 
 bBringitig Sir Michael O’Dwyer before the Committee for cross-examination.] 
~~ «Fi. The Kesari says that there are signs that the Indemnity Bill will be 
ea EG fe rushed through in spite of public protests from many 
_ _ Kesart (109), 16th Sept. places. It is surprised and sorry that Government 
ae Gr should behave in this defiant manner in spite of the 
“ge pRepoence they have had of passing a measure with the help of the official 
-_' bloc, ignoring the complaints of the elected Councillors. In its opinion, it 
| would be insulting not only Indian public opinion but also the Punjab Com- 

mittee and the Privy Council, to pass thé Indemnity Bill. If at all such 

& meagure is necessary it holds that it should be passed by Parliament after 

the Inquiry. It further remarks that Government have no power to pass 

es the measute under section 65 sub-clause 2 of the Government of India Act. 

a . It adds :— Government have no power to interfere with any law on which 

depends the loyalty of the subjects. The Indemnity Bill would take away 

a the legal protection of the subjects. So it is beyond the powers of the 

| _ Imperial Legislative Council to pass such a measure. Government should 

ae entrust it to Parliament. If Government obstinately pass it the evil conse- 
quences of if would spread far and wide. 


72. The Dnydn Prakdsh suggests that Sir Siwaswami Iyer’s idea 
: of a Suspensory Bill till the inquiry -by the Com- 
1th Bept. ede Pe Brn mittee is finished should be taken up. It objects 
(44), 16th Sept. to section 3 of the Indemnity Bill and says that 
‘Ss the burden of proof is thrown on the wrong party. 
% aa It further holds that it is not true that a declaration of martial law must be 
is followed by an act of indemnity. The urgency and necessity of martial 
law, it says, have to be established and so far as the present case is concerned, 
the opinions of the public and Government are as the poles asunder. The Indu 
Prakdsh writes :—Government do not pay any attention to the Indian national 
opinion that the inquiry should precede the declaration of indemnity. If 
as is rimoured they are maintaining intact signs of rioting and attempting 
to whitewash official excesses in order to secure a favourable decision from 
the Committee of Inquiry, how will Government secure the contentment of 
the people? What is the use of the inquiry ? 
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: Bb. Commenting upon the report circulated by some vernacular papers 


| ; ; 7 (vide paragraphs 21 and 22 of Weekly Report No. 37 
ae Sudhakar (126), 14th for the week ending 18th September 1919), that the 
3b, Sept ; Shubhodaya (91), wife of Bugga who is one of the accused convicted 
4 12th Sept.; Karndta 


a by the Martial Law tribunals in the Punjab, was 
hep Assen amigas handled roughly by some Huropean soldiers, the 
Sudhdkar -says that the story is not likely to prove baseless in these days. It 
sarcastically asks whether the Government of India want to pass the Indemnity 
Bill witha view to shislding men who have been guilty of such atrocious 
he acts. [The Shubhodaya writes:—If the unjust are to be protected by the 
| Indemnity Bill, of what use will be the committee? The Karnatak Vritt 
i says :—As the black deeds of Sir Michael O’Dwyer will be chiefly exposed by 
the committee, the Viceroy has appointed him on some military comuittee, with 
the foresight that if he comes here, witnesses may not have the courage to 
speak against him. Another device is the Indemnity Bill. Let our bureau- 
cracy remember that though the Bill may cover the mistake of acroplane- 
bombing of the innocent subjects and of rendering many families helpless by 
machine-gunning, the Omnipotent God is not so partial. How will Indians 
feel satisfied unless Sir Michael meets with condign punishment ?] 


74. “The Indian ‘Dependency,’ so far as ~ be of Bem br - 
ee + | A oe concerned, must be dragged behind the Jagannat 

Mt eles an In vk car of Britain’s fiscal policy. India could not be 
i vawhides. _ given protection because England had free trade and 
ae -, Bombe thought that what was good for ber: was also good 
for this country. Now if England adopts protection, 
India must follow suit. The special conditions and 
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requirements of India were never heeded and the public demand for protec- 
tion was consistently flouted. England imposed upon India what tariff she 
thought best consistently with her own interests and irrespectively of the 
needs and opinions of India. ‘The principle that the administration of India 
must be carried on solely in the interests of her people has been honoured 
more in the breach than in the observance; and the unjust and unfair treat- 
ment meted out to her in economic matters has become notorious, India 
does not enjoy fiscal autonomy and is not going to secure it under the proposed 
constitutional reforms.......... It is not difficult to understand why the Indian 
Tariffs Act Amendment Bill introduced into the Supreme Legislative Council 
the other day by the Honourable Sir George Barnes, was hailed with satisfaction 
and gratitude. Members of the Council saw in that measure the beginning 
of a new economic era in the history of India. They felt that Government 
had not hesitated to take the necessary steps to preserve the many tanneries, 
which came into existence during the time of war, against foreign competition 
and that this was an earnest of the solicitude with which the State in India 
proposed to assist the industrial uplift of the country. It is calculated that 
the foreign demand for India’s hides and skins is so great that their export 
will stand a duty of 15 per cent. It is, however, urged that the duty will 
affect the prices and the exported quantities of India’s hides and skins and 
an adequate outlet must be provided for the surplus. ‘This object is to be 
achieved by a rebate which will be granted to other parts of the Empire 
which will import Indian hides and skins for the purpose of tanning them. 
It is argued that if an outlet is to be found it is better that it should be 
provided within the Empire than that foreign countries should benefit by 
our exports to the detriment of Imperial industries. This is an out-and-out 
acceptance of the policy of preferential tariffs and it is to be seen how it will 
work and how it will be extended. Will the system be applied to imports? 
Shall we be called upon to impose a duty of, say 15, per cent. upon the imports 
of cotton cloth and grant a full or partial exemption to Lancashire goods? 
How will India benefit in that case? Will the result not be to transfer some 
of our existing and potential industries to the United Kingdom without any 
appreciable advantage to this country? What will be the attitude of foreign 
countries in response to the adoption of preferences against them, and, in 
particular, of Allied countries? Will they retaliate? And if they do, and 
also if we are driven to rely upon the constituent portions of the Empire for 
the supply. of commodities, will not Indian manufacturers and consumers be 
required to pay higher prices, and will they not thas suffer? These and 
other such questions must be calmly considered before we accord our approval 
to the policy of preferential trade that has now been initiated. Take the 
case of the 10 per cent. rebate on the export of Indian hides and skins. It 
means a concession to tanneries in other parts of the Empire and, therefore, 
competition with Indian production and manufacture. From the point of 
view purely of Indian industries, British competition will have the same 
effect as foreign, and the problem of imperial preference is not as simple as it 
looks on the surface.”’ 


75. “The Indian Tariff Act Amendment Bill recently introduced in the 
Supreme Legislative Council, empowering Govern- 


BF acer of India (11), ment to levy a 15 per cent. export duty on raw hides 
ps. and skins, is avowedly a measure intended to protect 
a nascent industry...... ... There is, however, the rebate of 10 per cent. 


which is to be allowed to the hides and skins which will be exported to the 
other parts of the Empire and it means the adoption of the principle of 
Imperial preference. This aspect of the matter does not appear to have 
received the attention it deserves in the Council. It is a large problem and 
needs careful examination. One of the objects of Imperial preference is tha 
promotion of British industries, and the proposed rebate will have the effect 
of accentuating the competition of England in the Indian market though it 
will keep out foreign manufacturers. We hope the Viceregal Council will 
consider the question from this point of view and not be content with 
offering congratulations to Government on its having adopted a policy of 
protection.” : | . 
m 241—9 oon 


“ih 16: We welcome the proposed imposition of an export tax of 15 pet cent. 
Sy 0m raw hides and skins with a view to encouraging 
the tanning industry in India. But the measure would 
have been really more welcome if there had been 
no tebate of 10 per cent. on hides and skins exported 
to other parts of the Hmpire. Government should 
Se bave opened ore i in India. There are ample skins and hides and crude 

fanning materials in India. Why should factories for the manufacture of 

. leather goods not receive encouragement from Government? We agree 
with the suggestion made by the Honourable Pundit Malaviya that the 
sebate should be done away with. Does the Bill to further amand the Indian 
Tariff Act afford protection to Indian factories or to those of Kurope? [The 
Hindusthdn approves of the export duty but protests against the rebate as an 
unjust measure. The Bombay Samdchdr welcomes the policy of protéction 
inaugurated by the Bill and hopes it will be made applicable to other 
industries as well.| 


77. The Kesari thinks that England would be benefited most by tie 

export tax on hides and skins because it will get a re- 

Kesart (109), 16th Sept. bate of 10 per cent. It also holds that the 15 per cent 

tax will drive away foreign custom. It is of opinion 

that no rebate should be given or at least it. should be reducad to 5 per cent. 

If the attempt ‘of the elected Councillors in that direction fails, says the 

paper, Chamberlain’s policy of preferential tariffs will henceforth affect 
-Indian trade adversely. 


78. “It is to be regretted that the attitude of a number of the Honour- 
able Dr. Fernandes’s colleagues was not more appre- 
Comments on the gjative of the Bill he had brought forward than it 
' sgn Smoking Bill. was. It would have been advisable if the Council, 
Lee ‘ombay Chronicle (1), instead of permitting the Bill to be withd had 
20th Sept. permitting toe Di O DE Wl rawn, Oa 
| agreed to refer it to a Select Committee. The 
measure was opposed not on the ground of any defect in the drafting of the 
- Bill but on the question of principle itself. This attitude is rather difficult to 
appreciate, Legislation of a similar character has been undertaken in some 
of the advanced Western countries, including Great Britainand America. In 
India also the Bengal and Punjab Legislative Councils have recently passed a 
measure similar to that suggested in Dr. Fernandes’s Bill. Some of the pro- 
gressive Indian States also have enacted similar measures, and in one State at 
least, namely, Baroda, a Juvenile Smoking Act has been in operation for the 
last eight or nine years and from all reports has had salutory effect in check- 
ing the evil. Cynical arguments, like those advanced by the Honourable 
Mr. Sethna, are not only beside the point but contrary to facts. Mr. Sethna 
asked: ‘If legislation 1 is framed for young people against smoking, why not 
against drink’? Surely Mr. Sethna is aware of the legislative prohibition 
against the sale of liquor to juvenile. There is no need, therefore, for a 
special measure against consumption of liquor by juveniles. It is not con- 
tended that the proposed anti-smoking legislation will put an end to smoking 
by juveniles in all places, including their homes, but only in public places. 
We hope on some near occasion the Bill will be re- introduced as a Govern- 


ment measure ’ 
- EDUCATION. 


i “ Towards the end of July last we drew attention in these columns 

to the unsatisfactory state of affairs in the Sir J. J. 

‘Alleged unsatisfactory School of Art, as disclosed in the official replies to 

state of affairs in the the Honourable Mr. Paraz jpye’s interpellations in 

ss School of Arts. the local Legislative Councilaud dwelt ou the urgent 
ombay Chronicle (1), 

17th Sept. necessity of reorganisation of some of the depart- 

ments of the school. Since then, we are glad to 

find that the Honourable Mr. Paranjpye.has given notice of his intentiou to 

move at the coming session of the Council that au Advisory Committee be 

appointed for the school. Such a Committee is urgently needed in the true 

= ~~, , interests of this school. ‘The present one-man administration has been found 

eae ~ to be wholly undatistagtory and disastrous to the progress of the institution. 
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Hardly any supervision or controf is: exeroised at present by the Director of 
Public Instruction or his Department, and everything is left to the Prtitcipat 
to manage as he likes—with the result that the affairs of the school are 
gradually going from bad to worse. The regime of the Joint Priticipals will 
remain a memorable. chapter in the annals of the school. Hach of them 
combined in himself three separate functions and found time to discharge alt 
of them—at least to his own satisfaction, if not to that of the students. One 
of them was a Lecturer in the school from 7-40 a.m. to9-404a.m., Acting 
Principal from 10 a.m. to 12 noon and partner in an architect’s firm in thé 
afternoon. The other also, in addition to being Acting Principal, was thé 
editor of a well-known industrial journal and had a private business of his 
ewn to look after. It is no wonder that the interests of the school suffered 
grievously under this arrangement. Things have not improved materially 
under the regime of the single Acting Principal who has succeeded these 
Joint Principals. We are, however, glad to learn that at last the appointment 
of a permanent Principal has been madiein the person of Captain W. EK. G. 
Solomon. Captain Solomon appears to have had an exceptionaily brilliant 
career as a student of Art, though it is not known what kudwledge he 
possesses about Indian Art. Apart, however, from Captain Solomon’s 
personality, there is one point of legitimate complaint in connection with the 
appointment. We should have liked that the post had been properly adver- 
tised in India as well as in Great Britain. Instead, it was left to the Secretary 
of State to nominate the person from a list of private applicants. Such a 
procedure is highly undesirable and we hope it will never be repeated in 
future. We have stated above that some of the departments of the school 
stand badly in need of reorganisation. Among these are the Architectural 
and the Pottery Departments.” 


80. ‘From the Resolution of the Government upon the Report of the 

Committee we learn that Government are not going 

Comments on the jn for starting new colleges at their own expense but 
Government Resolution 


on the report of the Arts 

Colleges Committee. 
Vibhdkar (88), 

Sept., Eng. cols. 


15th 


are willing to leave this affair to private enterprise. 
This is certainly as it ought to be. There is the 
question of primary education, the question of 
technical education and the question of. agricultural 


education which are immediately pressing upon the 
attention of the people and whica are imperatively required to bs provided for, 
for the economic betterment of the ignorant ryots and. the artisan classes 
among whom there has been an awakening of consciousness of their degraded 


social position and helpless weakness. 


Every pie that Government can spare 


should, in our opinion, be spent upon the advancement of the educational and 


material progress of these people. 


The educated clasess are clamouring about 


higher education; and while this demand should not be neglected the interests 
of the ignorant ryots should be a matter of immediate and serious considera- 


tion.” 


81. 


Comments on the with- 
drawal of the ban on 
certain newspapers. 

Dnydn Prakash (Al), 
19th Sept. 


‘ 


The Dnydn Prakdsh while congratulating Government on the 


withdrawal of their orders prohibiting registered 


libraries from subscribing to certain newspapers 
expresses the wish that they would similarly with- 
draw their ban against books proscribed by them. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


"82. “In spite of the Committee and its reports and in spite of the long 


Comments on the report 
of the Election Committee 
of the Bombay Corpora- 
tion in connection with 
the Bombay Government’s 
suggestions for a reform 
of the Bombay Municipal 
Constitution. 

Kaiser-i-Hind (27), 21st 


| Sept., Eng. cols. 


and numerous minutes of dissent, there has been 
none found to tell the Government and the Corpora- 
tion that the proposal to have a four-fifths elected 
element is an anachronism. The Bombay Corpora- 
tion has sufficiently established its claim to be a 
iully-elected body. We shall soon be having a four- 
fifths elected element in the Legislative Councils: 
and Local self-government ought to be fully 
entrusted to Indians. - This proposal of the Govern- 
ment is of a highly retrograde character and it is to 
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Ce ie us ag ed that ‘uae’ was | none found i in the Committee to blow it to pieces 
Nea gee ve ly ar ' wny d ecent public man could have. We trust the Corporation will 
urge upon the Government the desirability of having a fally-elected . 
yer. Sugh a half-hearted revision of the constitution as is proposed by 
rn 1 accepted by the Committee apparently unanimously, as the 
nce of, Gpposition indicates, is hardly worth having in these days of 
Soa Teccsenicet reform, progress and self-determination.......... The public 
a i 4 eet view with grave concern the third recommendation of the Committea in 
"  *  “yegard to the two sets of electoral “oll. Mr. H. P. Mody has exposed the 
retrograde character of this proposal very crushingly and pithily in his minute 
of dissent.......... As regards the qualification for franchise Mr. B. N. Moti- 
vala deserves the credit of pointing out how it falls below the qualification 
for electors for the Provincial Legislative Council as -fixed by the South- 
borough Franchise Committee. In the light of this it is only to be wondered 
that the Committee have recommended a higher rent limit. It is just worthy 
a. of the ‘ landlords’ citadel.’.......... If the educated element of Bombay is left 
Kad out of the electorate the pigmies of our public life, our so-called leaders, our 
hi ‘popular ’ representatives will be able to ride their own high horses of sapiency 
or bow to the sweet smiles of the Commissioner, dance to his piping and secure 
prefixes and suffixes to their names.......... Do not the public see the 
r hidden-hand ’ behind the rétrograde proposals of the committee ? We trust 
the Corporation will summarily throw out such a report as this.”’ 


83. It is quite in the fitness of things that the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation should be designated the corporation of 

me ane a “Pay Oo landlords for they wield a great deal of influence in 
me Samdchdr (62), 17th Sept. that body. We are grieved tosee that the report 
ft ' issued by the Committee appointed by the Corpora- 
tion to effect reforms in its constitution does little credit to that body. The 

| report goes to show that the landlords of Bombay are in no way influenced by the 

; the happenings in the outside world. We hope the Corporation will set aside 
the recommendations of the Committee and submit recommendations to 

a Government that would be in keeping with the liberal suggestions made by 
a. : Government. That the Committee’s recommendations are narrow and selfish 
a is proved by the minutes of dissent written by almost all the members of 
the Committee. [The Bombay Samdchdr also disapproves of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee and hopes that the Corporation will reject them 
im toto and submit their own suggestions that would be in keeping with 


the liberal intentions of Government. | 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W: Secretariat, Bombay, 26th September 1919. 


*Iieported in advance, . 
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CONFIDENTIAL. |] (No. 39 of 1919. 


Report on Dewspapers — 
‘PUBLISHED IN’ THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 27th September 1919. 


_—— 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 


1. Mr. Pandurang Mahadev Bapat, B.A., contributes Hindi verses to 
the Lokasangraha to the following effect:—We had 


Re shee geapegge = sufficient sleep—now say Din Din, Har Har. My dear 
indus Indian brethren, listen to the call of the mother 
Lokasangraha (111), country. Let Satyagraha engage your attention 


26th Sept. and patriotism fill your hearts. Mind that India 

belongs to Indians, and, brothers, make up your 
mind that we want ourcountry.. May Muhammadans and Hindus be as brothers 
and serve our poor country. Brethren, collect together one lakh of Satya- 
grahis. Ifthis army is not forthcoming in the country, then, mind, there 
is no prospect of its delivery. Do you want the country? Then organise a 
mela of Satyagrahi Indians. Let all take courage and say Din Din, Har 
Har. 


2. Notwithstanding all the qualifications of Major Sir Umar Hayat- 
Neidetke ae the ook khan, it is futile for Government to hope that his 
aaa en Maia Geen appointment on the Army Commission will give 
eitiies. satisfaction to the Indian public. Nor have the 
Sdnj Vartamdn (83), public any reasons to believe that he will safeguard 
24th Sept. the Indian interests in the Commission; for his 
attitude in the Imperial Council is pro-Government 
and he has never fought any battle therein on behalf of the public. We 
doubt whether he at all knows what is the meaning of public opinion. The 
work entrusted to the care of the Ksher Commission very vitally affects the 
interest of the Indian public, and therefore, so long as the administration of 
the army department is carried on secretly and so long as it is not brought 
under the control of the public, no improvement therein can ever be hoped for. 
In view of the impending danger of Bolshevism, India’s army should now be 
so constituted as to make it self-sufficient to meet successfully any future 
emergency. Moreover, why should India alone bear the burden of the addi- 
tional responsibility arising in consequence of Kgypt, Persia and Mesopota- 
mia coming under British control and influence? ‘Taking into consideration 
these and other questions it is necessary that there should be a capable Indian 
on the Army Commission, who can inspire confidence in the public and who 
may have some knowledge and experience of the army finance. Ata time 
when Mr. Montagu is talking of putting India on the path of self-zovernment, 
neither the British nor the Indian Government have the liberality of allowing 
an accredited representative of the Indian public on the Hsher Committee. 


3. If there is any class of people whose lives have been wholly ruined 
under the Martial Law in the Punjab it is the 
Comments on the Com- gtudents. Their complaint that they have been most 
mittee to a 7 ae cruelly treated by the military is now to be investi- 
tates : ~ gated by a Committee appointed by the Punjab 
Lokasangraha (111), Government. It should be particularly noted that 
21st Sept. all the members of this Committee are HKuropeans. 
It is clear from this what redress the Indian boys 


‘will be able to secure against white military men. 


4. Referring to the Committee of two Judges proposed to be appointed 

by Government to revise the sentences passed by 

Comments on the Com- the Punjab Military tribunals, the Lokasangraha 

mittee to revise the writes:—This is something like inflicting a wound 

a a ene: 11) first and then fanning it. It appears as if Govern- 

ard Sept. : ’ ment are ignorant of our views. We would frankly 

tell them that most of the sentences passed are 

unjust and oppressive and we want them to be properly inquired into openly 

just as in Law Courts. We would not care if those who would be adjudged 

guilty have their sentences confirmed. But the innocent must have justice. 
The less of mercy they have the better. 
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6. ‘Mr. Narayanrao Hardikar, Manager of Lala Lajpat Rai’s Young 

__ . India, in the course of a letter to the Lokasangraha 

“Indian Home Rule - urging the spread of education in India by means of 
| "movement in the United ' new schools and colleges, circulating libraries, etc., 
are of 0 1) writes :—It is now three years since the Poona 
Scent "1; Home Rule League was started and in these three 
| years the number of members has reached only fifty 
thousand. It ought to Savi enrolled three lakhs. A similar institution here 
would have secured at least a lakh of members every year. I wish I could 
send our Young India to the Lokasangraha, but unfortunately it is prohibited 
from entering India. The ‘merciful’ British Government having taken care 
’ to see that Indian news should not go out of the country and outside news 
should not come in, we are helpless. If you want our Young India you 
should apply to the Government of India and get it to cancel its orders. ‘The 
movement for Indian Home Rule has made considerable progress in this 
country. Our League has got 1,000 members and 14 branches. We could 
have shown even better results but want of men and money is acting as a 
serious handicap. We have got two Congressmen as members and 20 
Senators have promised to assist us. How many such friends have you got in 
the English Parliament? We have asked Messrs. Tilak and Kelkar and other 
Indians to come over here and if they come our work will receive greater 
publicity. Other countries have sent missions to this country but India has 
done nothing. If Lokamanya comes here we shall arrange for his lectures at 
the big cities and introduce him to the Senators. If the authorities at 


Washington are to be influenced, they must meet Indian leaders like Loka- 
manya. 


6. History has always been teaching the lesson that however much we 
might do what the King likes throughout our lives, 
Lesson fo be learnt there is no saying when he might bring us into 
from the case of Diwan trouble. Diwan Mangalsen of Gujaranwala had 
a rahe” th uptill now served Government just like a faithful 
arth Sept. ’ wife, but his service availed him not. He raised 
memorials to the Fmperor, contributed thousands to 
the war fund, secured recruits and did many other things for Government. 
Yet all this was consumed in the flame of suspicion momentarily kindled in 
its mind. ‘Those who are always hanging on Government officers should bear 
this in mind. It should not be forgotten that when the white skin is harmed, 
the pride-blinded eye makes no distinction between Extremists and Moderates, 
and authority's claw is raised to crush them all. 


7. “With the aid of anonymous correspondents the Times of India 


is giving publicity to vague ealumnies regarding the 
Alleged ee yale pro- Bolshevik infection of India. These gentlemen, live 
sp oy Finials (1), - are — to vs) a" 7 pe a 
22nd Sept. evelations, but somehow they stop short at the 
limits of safety. Dark hints are thrown out concern- 
ing us and the reproduction in this paper of a passage from the New Republic. 
They are so stupid and malignant that we do not feel ourselves called upon to 
answer them. The passage which agitates these scribes went the round of 
the British press and was quoted by organs infinitely more respectable than 
the one which in India chooses to advertise their lying inferences. We know 
that there is a conspiracy of irresponsibles who strive to create ‘an atmosphere’ 
for nationalist institutions in order the better to assail them through weapons, 
official and non-official. Under the obliging title ‘The Trail of the Enemy’, 
vague and undemonsirable allegations are set to goround. All ideal and 
material means have, of course, to be explained on the theory of Bolshevik 
purveyorship! We can only wonder at these professed friends of British 
rule in India who would make out that conditions in India are just those 
which the enemies of Britain would wish to see. In fact no enemy of Britain 
would like to see conditions worse than what these scurrilous gentlemen des- 
cribe. - Deep disloyalty, alien leadership, German and Bolshevik gold, brewing 
revolution—these things seem to be dear to them for belief. oa 


3 


8. “The exchange is raised again to two shillings; this will favour 


Comments on the rise 
of the exchange to two 
shillings. 

New Trmes (10), 19th 
Sept. 


British imports into India, and penalise Indian 
exports. There are millions of unemployed in 
Britain and they will be absorbed into industry 
when the export trade is favourable; and export 
trade expands when there is increased production. 
But India will not be a gainer by being dumped 


with British goods. One wonders what now becomes of the talk of fiscal 
autonomy for India and of launching India on a new industrial career! ” 


9. “Knowing as 


Comments on the deci- 
sion to add an Indian and 
a European member to 
the Punjab Inquiry Com- 
mittee. 

New Trmes (10), 19th 
and 24th Sept. 


we do, how the Commission came to be appointed 


with such an unsatisfactory personnel, we should not 
be surprised if the celebrated Sir Malik Umar Hayat 
Khan of the Punjab, and Mr. Morgan of the Kuro- 
pean Association are appointed to the Committee. 
In which case, of course, the triumph of Sir William 
Vincent will be complete! Sir William declared 
that the new request made in the Council would 


involve correspondence and Gonsultation with the 
Secretary of State. Mr. Montagu may take another three months over 
the matter! Official India seems determined to pass the Indemnity Bill 
in a few days; in the meantime, traces of evidence against official mis- 
doings in the Punjab may disappear, and the QOommission may meet 
practically to sign a petition to the Viceroy for permission to be dissolved!” 
[In its issue dated 24th September the New Times writes :—‘‘ We earnestly 
trust the Indian Member will be either Pundit Motilal Nehru or Pandit 
M. M. Malavia. That member must at any rate be a non-offieial Indian in 
the forefront of public life trusted by“the Nationalists. Itis ridiculous to put 
on the Committee Mr. Rice who is now an additional Secretary in the 
Home Department of Government under Sir William Vincent. How such 
an officer could be expected to review the actions of Simla passes one’s 
comprehension. His appointment denotes, at any rate, how desperately 
anxious was Olympus to pack the Committee with Jo-hukums. $2 


10. ‘“ Having provided for illegal acts being made legal, Sir William 
Vincent, out of the fulness of his heart, makes the 
announcement that two gentlemen, one Indian and 

— Sf the Punjdb offen. another Huropean, would be appointed to go into the 
ders with a view to mak- cases of the alleged offenders to see if further justice 
ing recommendations in or clemency could be shown to them.......... Where 
their behalf to the Gov- was the necessity to appoint this Committee of two 
ernment of India. when Sir Edward Maclagan solemnly announced in 
P “— Limes (10), 28rd Council that he had carefully gone into all the cases 
uta and found that nowhere did the judges err in senten- 
cing the persons concerned? ‘T'he new Committee may prove to be but 
another Beachcroft-Chandavarkar Committee ; and the situation becomes all 


Comments on the Com- 


the worse if Government arm themselves with the opinions of this Committee 


of two in justification of their Illegal validation of the sentences passed by the 
Summary Courts. The two men will proceed merely on the papers placed 
before them as Messrs. Beachcroft and Chandavarkar had to do; they may 
recommend the release of a man here and a man there, but most of the twelve 
hundred and odd sentences will be justified and the bureaucracy will be 
vindicated! When Lord Hunter’s Committee are to go into this matter, 
where is the necessity to appoint this Committee of two? Who wanted it 
should be instituted? No non-official Indian wanted this Committee within 
a Commission. It is an adroit move -on the part of Simla. The opinions of 
his new Com mittee are calculated to discount the judgment of the Com- 
mission of Enquiry in advance.” 


11. ‘ We congratulate the Government of India on the election of Mr. 
Joshi than whom a better person could not have been 

Comments onthenomi- found for the purpose. We know that Mr. Joshi 
nation of Mr. N. M. Joshi has certain disqualifications for the character which 


on the International 
Takis Cinienss” ad he has been now invested with........... The con- 


Washington ditions-of our labourers is so hopelessly unsatisfactory 
Deccan Ryot (6), 20th that they could not have been reasonably asked to 
Sept. organise themselves for electing a representative. 


So far as we know, the higher kinds of our mill- | 


-—  -._._ Jaboutrers have got few among them who could properly voice the opinions of 
— _—_. their brethren. Mr. Joshi, though not himself a labourer which we wish he 
~ had been, is a man of generous sympathies, and no prejudices such as mar oe 
- gharacter of many of our educated people will stand in the way of his fully 
and frankly voicing their grievances at the Conference. He knows the labour 
life in Bombay as well as any non-labourer could know it. Under the circum- 
stances and in the absence of a more suitable representative, we must be 
satisfied with his nomination.” 


12. Indians are getting more and more discontented with His Excel- 
lency Lord Chelmsford’s conduct. He has begun 
An attack on His Excel- to show his real character from the time of the 
tency Lord Le gogaga eB Rowlatt Bill and on every occasion it is felt to be 
ae (112), more and more disgusting. Kven the balance of 
| _ mind necessary for the President of the Imperial 
Legislative Council is. not left in him. It was he who interrupted Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya at every step during his speech in the Council. Will 
such things be for the good of the British Government? Big persons say 
that the swinging structure of the British Empire solely depends upon the 
contentment of Indians ; if that be true then is not that structure undermined 
by such conduct ? 


18. The Kesari compares the Korean and Punjab disturbances and 
points out that the Japanese Premier declined to 
The Honourable Mr. indemnify the officers employed in putting down the 
Pandit Madan Mohan disorders and that the principal offenders were depart- 
ae ge gue tee mentally punished and that the “‘ Japanese O’Dwyer”’ 
Gund” Gaecding ', and the Governor-General of Korea who had sup- 
Royal Commission to Ported him were recalled. It remarks that if 
inquire into Punjébaffairs. Sir Michael O’Dwyer and with him Lord Chelmsford 
Kesari (109), 28rd Sept. were permitted to sail together for Kngland the 
Punjab would not have looked so hideous when 
compared to Korea. It refers to Pandit Madan Mohan’s speech in the Council 
and argues that the chief complaint of the Pandit was that the peaceful 
character of the Satyagraha and anti-Rowlatt movement was broken not 
by the people but by the bureaucracy of the O’Dwyerian school. It also 
complains that the language used from tae Viceroy down to Mr. Thompson in 
the Council was vulgar. There was no reply on behalf of Government, it 
continues, to the argument that the O’Dwyerian school, which wanted the 
people to be terrorised when they were peacefully pursuing Satyagraha and 
to be forcibly turned away from the Swardjya movement, provoked the people 
so that they may stamp rioting as rebellion, and so rioting began. It also 
points out that, according to the Pandit, deeds under martial law were not 
limited only to putting down disorders but that things done with the avowed 
object of maintaining peace were performed with the object of suppressing the 
political life of the people. What sort of preservation of peace is it, it asks, 
to kill 291, admitting the figure to be correct, of the assembled unarmed 
people? The paper further adds:—Is the method British or Prussian? 
Does it not follow thé German methods in Silesia? Whatever was done 
under martial law could be defended if the object was to terrorise and 
not if it was to maintain the peace. If there was rebellion, what objec- 
tion was there to pass the Indemnity Bill after inquiry? But what wonder 
is there if Government are unwilling to wait till the existence of the Punjab 
rebellion is proved before the committee when as a matter of fact the rebellion 
is a bogus thing ? . 
"14. Mr.M. K. — writes :—‘ One almost aa OG of getting justice 
3 : when one reads the debates that have taken place 
gaa India (16), 27th in the Viceregal Council and the defence put forth 
| ed for every vile and vindictive act done in the Punjab 
in the name of prestige, law and order. Even the ‘hands and knees’ order 
has been sought to be justified by Lieutenant-General Sir Havelock Hudson. 
_ The action of the crowd against'an innocent lady doctor cannot be condemned 
too strongly or too vehemently. I do not know whether all the facts stated 
by the ni General are true, but for the purpose of my argument, I shall 
‘assume them to be true. I venture to submit, however, that no act on the 
4 og infuriated mob can possibly be held to justify the issuing of a barbarous 
ér in cold blood requiring that those who wished to pass the scene of the 
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assault on Miss Sherwood should be made ‘ to crawl on their hands and knees’, 
The scene of assault was not an out-of-the-way corner which nobody need visit 
or which people could avoid if they chose. There was, therefore, no question 
of people’s ‘ wishing’ to pass the scene of the assault. It was one of being 
obliyed to pass the scene. Why should people who had no hand in the act 
of violence have ‘to crawl on their hands and knees’ in passing the scene 
of the assault? The General proceeds thus to justify the order. ‘I think 
that the Council will agree that it is not surprising that the officer in 
command at Amritsar took the view that some unusual measures were 
necessary to bring home to the mob that such acts of violence directed 
against defenceless women could not be tolerated. Something was required 
to strike the imagination and impress on all the determination of the 
military authorities to protect European women.’ The whole of the 
speech is worth reading as an example of bad taste. It is speeches such 
as Sir Havelock Hudson’s which create bad blood and give unbridled 
licence to the soldiery. I was totally unprepared for this defence from 
high quarters of acts of vengeance, unworthy of true soldiers. Surely 
there are nobler methods of ensuring protection for HKuropean women. 
Have their lives been in such danger in India as to require any special 
protection? Why should the life of a Kuropean woman be held more sacred 
than that of an Indian woman? Has she not the same sense of honour, the 
game feelings? What is the British flag worth if a British soldier wearing 
the King’s uniform rises from his seat in the Viceregal Council and insults 
the people of India by language such as Lieutenant-General Sir Havelock 
Hudson has used? [still do not share the ory against the Indemnity Bill. 
I think With due deference to the great experienced leaders of opinion in India ‘’ 
that to put it at its worst it was bad tactics to have opposed the Indemnity Bill, i 
but the speech of General Hudson, if it reflects, as I fear it does, the sentiments re 
of the English members of the Council, must cause the gravest misgivings be, 
as to the ultimate result of Lord Hunter’s Committee and its offshoot.” i 


*15. “General ree attem pt _ justify what he called the ‘ Hands a 
and Knees’ order is simply an outraga on common- : 
ee eee sense. He said that because Miss Sherwood was qe 
violently beaten, the officer in command thought that ‘some unusual | fe 
measures were necessary to bring home to the mob that such acts of violence 1 
could not be tolerated. Something was required to strike the imagination 
and impress on all the determination of the military authorities to protect 
European women.’......... We simply want to ask was not merciless firing 
an ‘unusual measure’ to strike the imagination ?.......... In former times 
native women were brutally assaulted and even outraged by white brutal SS 
soldiers, as was the case with a helpless Burmese woman during Lord \; 
Curzon’s regime,. At that time no unusual measure was thought necessary ! | 
Why should then this sophistry about some ‘unusual measure’ prevail now 
when a Miss Sherwood was brutally assaulted P ........ Whatever General. 
Hudson may say, Indians would never believe that an ‘ unusual measure’ ‘ to 
strike the imagination ’ was necessary. They would hold that the ‘ Hands and 
Knees’ order was an atrocity, and the officer responsible for it a criminal.” 


16. The Honourable Sir Umar Hayat Khan stated in the Imperial 
Legislative Council the other day that public opinion 
Fe Sg gas (111), jn the Punjab did not want any inquiry to be made 
eo Pepe. into the recent incidents in the province. Some people 
would be ata loss to understand how he could be so false to his countrymen. 
But they should know that being a nominated member, he has to be faith- 
ful to Government, in this our fallen country. There is no doubt that he has 
done his duty towards his master by shamelessly stating that the Punjab ee | 
people have nothing to complain against the hangings, manslaughters, i 
floggings and other things committed during the military bludgeon rule. But if 
nothing can be said as to what he shall have to suffer at the hands of God 
for this black treachery to his countrymen. [Elsewhere the paper writes :— 
When a telegram from the Lahore Hindu Sabha protesting against the 
Honourable Sir Umar Hayat Khan’s statement was read in the Council, 
the Honourable Sir G. Lowndes in order to discredit the telegram stated that 
# 249—2 CoN | | 
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. "ae Sabha’s President had been sent to jail during the Punjab disturbances. 

Re - Phese English Officers ought to know that the old days have gone and_ those 
who are Tacos in the name of political crimes instead of losing their 
- Value shine with increased lustre.] 


17. The Fidjakdran compliments Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya on 


sy his skill and courage and his single-handed fight 
‘The Honourable Mr. with Government. It admits that not all the 
+ aoe gig oe questions of the Pandit were worth being asked in 
ahout ab. questions the Council and that the Viceroy had a right to dis- 
Rdjakéran (117), 21st allow some of them. But, if remarks, so long as 
Sept. no Official has the courage to declare that the facts 
mentioned in the Pandit’s questions are false, they 
may without objection be taken as true. It is not surprising, the paper 
continues, if the Punjabis are frightened and terror-stricken by the recent 
incidents. It adds:—But the Pandit toured in the Punjab and collected 
reliable information from the people and placed his facts before the Council 
and asked Government to explain them. ‘The explanation given by the 
Viceroy and Sir William Vincent was vague. Government had to admit that 
they had no information. Replying to the question regarding the firing at 
Amritsar, Sir William said that the popular estimate was exaggerated and 
that Government did not think that any object would be gained by placing 
the figures before the Council. Wedo not think anybody but Sir William 
would have said that it was a trifling matter whether 700 or 1,000 were killed. 
What does he care how many were killed? If such figures are placed before 
the Council, they will be known all over the world and there will be questions in 
Parliament and many justice-loving Englishmen will be wonder-struck that 
such things take place in loyal Punjab under the Government of India. We 
do not care whether satisfactory replies have been given to the Pandit’s 
questions or not. Now that an account of the strange happenings in the 
Punjab is placed before the public in the form of the questions, it is not 
possible for the petty local officials of the Punjab to keep things in the dark 
or hide them from the public gaze. A Royal Commission was wanted but a 
Committee has been appointed on which there is not a single man possessing 
public confidence. A fully independent man possessing the real confidence 
of the people like Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Madan Mohan or the Rev. C. F. 
Andrews was wanted on the Committee. It appears that the local officials 
have not informed even the Government of India fully and that they may 
have been engaged in suppressing many facts so that their misdeeds with 
proofs might not be published broadcast in the world. 


"18. The Mahrdtta referes to a recent speech made by the Honourable 
, Fundit Motilal Nehru ata public meeting held at 

a (2), 28th Allahabad aud writes :—‘‘ Pandit Motilal Nehru said : 
‘Then we have another question which was about 
copies. Pundit Malaviya asked if those people who have been convicted and 
sentenced and had applied for copies of judgments and other papers, were 
refused copies. The answer was thatso far as the Legal Remembrancer of the 
Punjab was concerned he had returned the applications for copies because they 
should have been made elsewhere, and so far as other authorities were concerned 
it was said “information is not available.” Now, gentlemen, the information 
which was not available to the Government of India, I can give you in three 
words: Copies were refused (shame) and were refused in these words: ‘Such 
copies cannot be granted. Let the application be returned.’ I have in my 
possession a number of original orders and original applications which were 
returned, and I would challenge eny one to deny that applications were refused, | 

This one. instance cited by the Hon. Pandit is sufficient to show that Govern- 
ment are sometimes deceived by their own officers, and therefore the informa- 
tion which is supplied to them is many a time absolutely false. Is it not then 
quite natural for the people to believe more in the version supplied by their 
own leaders who were on the spot, and who were more in touch with the 
people, than in the Government’s version? ‘Another instance we can quote 
to prove the failure of the Government to ascertain real information. We all 
know that at Amritsar over 500 people were killed. The Hon. Pandit 


\- 
\ 


Malaviya gave the figure as 530. There are actual facts and figures, collected 


by the Seva Samiti, to prove that the figure is correct, and Pandit Tivari, m.a., 
of the Servants of India Society, whois now working under Swami Shrad- 
dhanand, bears witness to it. The fact therefore is indisputable. And yet 
what was the figure which the Government, in spite of all its resources, were 
able to ascertain? Mr. Thompson says that it was only 291!......... 470 


named and 60 nameless dead ascertained by popular leaders, and 291 only by 
Government! This isa blazing demonstration of the startling failure of the 


Government to ascertain the correct information and it conclusively shows 
that the Government do not command the confidence of the people—may be, 
on account of the terrorisation recently practiced by the military. The people 
are therefore quite justified in saying that the Government version is less 
reliable than the popular version. 


19. Commenting on the resolutions on high prices and profiteering 
moved in the Imperial Legislative Council, the 
Comments on the (Gwjardti remarks:—A glaring inconsistency was 
pent yo ges apparent in the speeches of the elected members. 
sepiseting and high While one party complained that high prices were 
ie ety due to the control system instituted by Government, 
Gujarati (20), 21st Sept. the other sought Government help to get redress 
from high prices and profiteering! Various causes 
have been assigned for the prevailing high prices, but no one suggested any 
effective remedy. In our opinion neither the official nor the elected members 
have given the subject the consideration it deserves. Had the Government 
understood the true interests of India they would have placed restrictions 
upon exports and would have only permitted the export of surplus foodstuffs 
after our own requirements had been fully met. But Government did not 
care for the principle of self-preservation and allowed the merchants to 
corner foodstuffs in the hope of getting high prices abroad, with the result 
that foreigners were starved and the people of this country also were driven to 
the brink of starvation. Government had placed restrictions upon the free 
transit of gold and silver in the country. India would not have suffered 
from such a hardship if India’s gold had been allowed to be imported and had 
not been diverted to the bankers of London. It cannot be said that Govern- 
ment had no control over the causes which they consider as local ones. 
Who is responsible for placing sole reliance on railways for the transit of 
goods? How many new waterways have been constructed? How many 
old ones have been repaired? What steps are being taken to make rivers 
navigable? Why do old harbours remain silted up? It is to ba regretted 
that Government control has been greatly misused. It is thickly ramoured 
that men employed in the office of the Controller of Foodstuffs and railway 
employees have taken good advantage of it. Sir George Barnes wants 
specific instances of such abuses. These cannot be had at Simla. The 
officials must move about in the country incognito or employ the Criminal 
Investigation Department for the purpose. 


20. “The Honourable Mr. Sarma’s resolution in the Supreme Legislative 

, Council regarding the establishment of a state bank 
Comments on the in India met at the hands of Government the fate 
resolution in the Imperial that seems to be reserved for most proposals emanat- 
Legislative Council tegar- ing from the representatives of the people and 


or | ee of intended to promote a rapid development of the 


Bombay Chronicle (i), tesources of the country. When the executive set 
26th Sept. their heart upon carrying out a certain measure or 
| initiating a particular policy, they will allow no 

obstacle to stand in their way and will not appreciate the necessity of even 
giving time to the people for calm deliberation and the formulation of opinion. 
But in matters of urgent importance in which, from the public point of view, 
delay is undesirable, and early action is imperative, Government’s motto is 
‘Soft; Not Yet’. Be it educational expansion or industrial development, or 
economic reform, a thousand and one difficulties will be pleaded in support of 
a policy of drift and procrastination. The necessary funds will be .lacking 
‘or the required experience will be wanting. The opposition of certain — 


- Yested interests or sections of the population will be apprehended and 
the necessity of the suggested reform will be doubted. The outcome is 
that nothing will be done and the matter will be indefinitely postponed. 
isc... Oritios of official policy are charged with being undiscriminating 
and irresponsible opponents who have no experience and who do not under- 
stand -practical difficulties, and Government, at the same time, refuse to 
invest them with responsibility and to give them and their proposals a chance. 
Things go on in this happy-go-lucky, listless fashion, and there is 
“nothing doing” in the field of reform and development.......... It is just 
on the cards, if we may judge from the debate in the Supreme Council and 
the hints which have been thrown out as to the deliberations of the Presi- 
dency Banks, that Government may come before the public any day with a 
cut and dried scheme of Bank amalgamation in which there may be much 
to which the people may have to take exception. What the country wants 
is a National State Bank which will be under proper State control and which 
will be calculated to promote the economic interests of the people impartially 
and efficiently. The Honourable Mr. Howard’s remarks in tbis respect 
are not reassuring. On the contrary, they lend colour to the impression 
that the vested interests of the Presidency Banks will receive an unduly large 
weight and that we shall not secure a State Bank of the type the people 
require. It is, therefore, imperative that Government should make a clear 
statement of their policy and that the public should strongly press for an 
open investigation and for the right solution of the problem of the State 
Bank.” 


21. Commenting on His Excellency the Governor’s speech at the last 
session of the Bombay Legislative Council at Poona, 

Comments on His Ex- the Bombay Samdchdr expresses a desire that the 
cellency the Governor's execution of the housing scheme would be success- 


opening speech at the last . 
seasion. of the Bombay fully undertaken at the earliest opportunity and 


egret : observes that the reference by His Excellency the 
gy rere (62), Governor to the establishment of a central authority 
22nd Sept.; Akhbdr-c- to supervise the workings of the Municipality and 
Islam (59), 22nd Sept. the Improvement Trust in connection with the 
_ housing problem, vaises the question whether the 
City Improvement Trust is still to exist independently of the Municipality, 
contrary to the announcement made ky Lord Willingdon on the eve of his 
retirement. The City Improvement Trust, itadds, may not-like its amaleamation 
with the Municipality, but the undesirable policy followed by that body up to 
now in no way justifies its independent existence. The paper hopes that the 
Government of His Excellency Sir George Lloyd will make an explanatory 
statement as to the future of the City Improvement Trust for the information 
of the public. [The Akhbdr-1-Islam writes :—There is no doubt that His 
Excellency the Governor would have immediately taken up schemes of 
public welfare, had the -disturbances not come in his way. We admire His 
Excellency’s wisdom and forbearance at the time of the disturbances, as they 
have saved our presidency from a great catastrophe and His Excellency the 
Governor has been able to take up the most pressing problem of housing with 
the least possible delay.| 


22. “Sir George Lloyd has shown that his Government has not been 
idle these eight months in the matter of better 
housing conditions in the City of Bombay. The 
plots are being taken over, the plans are laid, and 
the sanction of the Government of India is awaited 
oe in certain matters. His Excellency confessed in 
his speech in the Council that the problem was a huge one; but given 
goodwill and co-operation it is not insoluble. We request His Excellency to 
devote tothe housing problem in Karachi City the same attention he is 
giving to that of Bombay. Congestion here is very great, and the need is 
swift development and building. Sir George has, we are glad, made good 
his promise to acquire the Artillery Maidan; the question was hanging 
‘fire for years and his energetic initiative has solved the problem in a few 
months. His Excellency has demonstrated his interest in the province 
and capital of Sind by tackling these two problems—expansion of Karachi 
: | 
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and the Sukkur barrage—within a few months of his visit to this much 
neglected Province. May we hope that our popular Governor is determined 
no longer to tolerate the position of Sind as a step-daughter in the house- 
hold? . Sind is to become in the fullness of time the granary of the Presidency 
and the nursery of cotton industry; and Sind has a port destined to be 
second to none in India. Ws ask the Commissioner-in-Sind and the Munici- 
pality to follow His Excellancy’s lead in Bombay and take up at once the 
housing question in Karachi.” [Hlsewhere the paper writes :—“ His Excel- 
lency rightly laid great stress upon the development of technical education 
which alone can give us the men to start our new industries, and we are 
glad that His Excellency’s Government has taken up the matter in right 
earnest. We would urge upon Sir George Lioyd’s Government the necessity 
of making Sind, as far as possible, self-sufficient in the matter of agriculture 
and industry. ‘The Sukkur barrage scheme will transform the whole face of 
Sind and an appreciable part of the desert will bloom into fertile fields. And 
agricultural prosperity supplemented by technical schools will enable Sindhis 
to develop modern industry. We trust Government will not delay in starting 
a few technical and industrial schools in Sind, and these institutions should 
be followed by a technological institute for the whole Province.’’| 
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*23. ‘‘ His Excellency the ag pe in opening the second Poona 

ete oe ; sessions of the Bombay Legislative Council, dwelt 
ite oe” = upon a few matters of genera! public interest.......... 

His Excellency proceeded to dwell on the Housing 
question in the cities of Karachi and Bombay.......... The urgency of the 
problem brooks no delay and His Excellency is anxious to make the capital 
of this presidency ‘a greater Bombay, greater not only in area and popula- 
tion but greater in the contentment and social improvements of its people.’ 
That is a noble goal to aim at and achieve. But we hope that sympathetic 
attention will be paid to the views and feelings of the people in the process 
of its accomplishment and that no taint of despotic arbitrariness, which is 
inseparable from burcaucratic riethods in India, will be allowed to mar the 
success of such beneficent intentions on the part of His Excellency by making 
cordial co-operation on all hands impossible. The history of the Bombay City 
Improvement Board and its operations and of other official or officialised 
bodies has a wholesome lesson to teach.”’ 
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*24. “The sessions of the Bombay Legislative Council which came to 
ere a close at the beginning of this week was remarkable 
ert ogee (27), 28th for the extremely business-like speech with which 
Sept., Hing. cols. His Excellency Sir George Lloyd opened the pro- 
ceedings. Devoid of verbose hollowness the speech was telling in sincerity 
and constructive ideas. Only the most important or most acute matters came 
up for review, a review which has once again established tha Governor’s states- 
manship and sympathy....... We are sorry we cannot agree with His Excel- 
lency’s view that the control of food has been normally for the benefit of the 
vast masses of consumersin the Presidency. It has not only failed to check pro- 
fiteering but has also encouraged corrupt practices among the Department and 
has disgraced British sense of justice and righteousness. These are the results 
of the working of the Control Department and Sir George Lloyd is welcome to 
his opinion that they have been satisfactory. That Sir George Lloyd is bent 
on action in regar« to the really pressing and urgent problems is evidenced by 
his reference to a future programme for providing facilities for civil engineer- 
ing and mechanical engineering, and electrical engineering, trade education, 
and minor handcrafts and thus foster the growth of indigenous Indian indus- 
tries and enable the country to take her proper share in tha world production 
and manufacture. But above all His Excellency’s references and practical 
suggestions in connection with the housing problems of Karachi and Bombay 
have been deeply appreciated by the public and Sir George Lloyd’s work in 
that regard will for ever be enshrined in the hearts of the citizens of the two 
great ports of India.......... We trust Sir George Lloyd will take this 
problem out of the ‘vicious circle’ in which it is moving. It is with 
great relief that the inhabitants of Bombay have learnt that ‘ Govern- 
ment as an authority are going to do something’ in the matter.” 
| 1 249—8 CON 
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: : “95. ' “The most gratifying feature of the present session of the Bombay 


- Appreciation of ~ the 
eration and anxiety 
| His Excel- 
lency Sir George Lloyd’s 
Government to meet half 
way the wishes of the non- 
official members of the 
Bombay Legislative 
Council. 
New Twumes (10), 24th 


Legislative Council is that almost all the resolutions 
—one or two excepted—have been accepted by 
Government in one shape or another. The reforms 
of Lords Minto and Morley would not have been 
pronounced a failure both by the educated classes 
of India and the joint authors of the Reforms Report 
if the same consideration and auxiety to meet half 
way the wishes of Honourable Members as has been 
displayed by Sir George Lloyd’s Government during 


this year had been shown by heads of the Provincial 
3 Governments in India during the last ten 
years. Bombay is fortunate in having at its head a gentleman belonging 
to the new school of democratic thought in Hngland,—one who having 
passed through the cleansing fires of the war on the field of battile 
knows what it is to fight for ideals and for the people’s rights. After ten 
years of experience of the Morley reforms we are convinced that to guarantee 
@ successful working of the Montford reforms, England must send some of 
her promising, energetic and broad-minded middle-aged men as Governors 
of Provinces in India. It is impossible to expect from Civilian Governors, 
however liberal-minded they may be, that freshness of outlook, that detach- 
ment from pre-conceived opinions and prejudices, that idealism and catholi- 
city which have been brought to birth in England on account of the terrible 
experiences of the World-War. The success of Sir George Lloyd, a 
democratic Unionist, should induce Mr. Montagu and the Cabinet to 
reject the idea of appointing civilian Governors to any province, and to 
insist on sending fresh men from England to fill these great posts.” 


*26. “We donot think eprops Meine be soliaGed by the Bombay Govern- 
ment’s reply to the Honourable Mr. Belvi’s question 
en — me = oe about the Tilak-Chirol Case. It-was a ivohe case 
pellation in the Bombay ; : . 
Legislative Council re- between Mr. Tilak and Sir Valentine Chirol; it was 
garding the Tilak-Chirol no concern of the Bombay Government. They 
Case. hoy should have stood aside and allowed a fair fight 
Rombay Chronicle (1), between the two. Mr. Belvi was justified in asking 
27th has 7 ag Government to state in what way the questions 
grana (111), alist Sept. involved in the issues of the Chirol case concerned 
the administration of the Bombay Presidency. In the opinion of Government 
the failure of the suit was primarily due to the plaintiff's inability to impugn 
the justice of his convictions against the Criminal Law of India. It is further 
argued that the administration of justice in the Bombay Presidency was 
directly involved........... Their excuse is far-fetched and will fail to convince 
anybody. Ordinary people would see the hand of partisanship in loaning out 
a Government servant at public expense. It would be monstrous to say the 
money spent in aid of the defence was spent in public interest, as the inter- 
ests of Sir Valentine and the interests of India could never be identical. As 
Sir Valentine Chirol rightly or wrongly has got heavy costs in the case, 
Government may now safely ask him to pay the money spent on his account.” 
[The Lokasangraha remarks:—It is well-known already how much Sir 
Valentine Chirol was helped by the Governments in India and how they 
came in the way of Mr. Tilak’s obtaining papers. People are not deceived 
‘at all by such evasive replies and the only thing is that there is a possibility 


of their respect for Government being lessened. Staightforward replies would 
be more becoming.| 3 


27. Someofthe replies given by Government to the interpellations in the 
Bombay Legislative Council are very disappointing, 

Kesari (109), 23rd Sept. ridiculous and provoking. Both the statements 

: in the Government reply regarding the Chirol case 

are quite wrong. Myr. Tilak in his complaint or statement or his Counsel 
never said that he did not get justice in the cases against him. Sir Valentine 
‘Chirol could not establish any of the six issues raised by Mr. Tilak but still the 
Judge confounded matters’and delivered an adverse verdict.. But the Bombay 


Sept. 


. Government would have lost or gained little if any of the issues was proved or 
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one against them, wasted thousands of rupees of the rayats and, when the 
principal point could not be proved with all these efforts, brought forward the 
argument of the prestige and security of the British Government through 
Sir Edward Carson, confused the jury and had Mr. Tilak’s case decided against 
him. Even admitting that Mr. Tilak wanted to prove that injustice was 
done in the cases of sedition, what has the prestige of the Bombay Govern- 
ment to do with it? Hundreds of appeals are always preferred in civil and 
criminal cases and in many the Higa Court decisions are overruled. But the 
local Government is not to blame on that account. However much Govern- 
ment may .try to whitewash theiractions, their attempt will be considered 


ridiculous and reprehensible. 


28. ‘“‘Wedo not 


Comments on the inter- 
pellation in the Bombay 
Legislative Conncil on 
the treatment of political 
prisoners. 

Bombay Chronicle (1), 
26th Sept. 


understand why the Government of Bombay persist 


in treating political prisoners as ordinary prisoners. 
Even inthe Punjab and ata time when officials 
have a carte blanche, political prisoners are allowed 
to use their own dress and food, and what is generally 
more important to them they are allowed to read 
and write. The presumed-ignorance of the Govern- 
ment of the steps the Punjab Government have 
taken is not at all creditable to them. Now that 


the matter has been brought to their knowledge, we trust Bombay will follow 


considerate methods in dealing with political prisoners. 


In this connection, 


we note with regret the unenviable distinction of the Bombay Government in 
having done nothing in the matter of releasing political prisoners in honour 


of the Peace celebrations. 


It was not for the lack of direction from the 


Government of India, who are explicit on the point that there should be 


liberal treatment. 


We hope that the Government of Bombay will make 


amends during the celebrations in December.” 
29. Commenting on the Government replies to the interpellations of 


Sdnj Vartamdn (33), 
23rd Sept. 


the Honourable Mr. Paranjpe and the Honourable 
Mr. Belvi, in connection with the release of political 
prisoners on ths occasion of the celebration of peace, 


the Sdnjy Vartamdn writes :—-It appears from these replies that not a single 
political prisoner was released by the Bombay Government on that occasion. 
The policy of the Bombay Government with regard to political prisoners 
is so hard-hearted that they have not seen fit to release, or to reduce the 


term of sentence of, any political prisoner. 


Are political prisoners more 


criminal than actual thieves and robbers? Should not the political prisoners 
be deemed the objects of His Majesty’s mercy? We fail to understand 
how the Government of Sir George Lloyd, who has distinguished himself 
by his extreme sympathy and benevolence towards the public, should have 


entirely forgotten the political prisoners. 


Will His Excellency the Governor 


take the earliest opportunity to rectify this mistake? Something must be 
done in this matter on the occasion of the forthcoming peace-celebration in 


December. 


380. “It is the boast of the Government that they want the local bodies 


Comments on the 
interpellation in the Bom- 
bay Legislative Council 
regarding the Bijdpur 
Municipality. 

Bombay Chronicle (1), 
27th Sept. 


to be altogether free from official control. But the 
series of questions asked by Mr. Belvi regarding 
the Bijapur Municipality reveal a very unsatisfac- 
tory state of affairs. Sir George Lloyd is not 
altogether ignorant of the affairs, and we trust a 
careful inquiry will be made by his Government as 
to how Mr. Govindji Nabar came to be given a large 
area belonging to the Municipality, why the 


Collector sought to force a Health Officer on the Municipality and why the 
Chief Officer, who on the whole turned out creditable work, was promptly 
recalled without any notice to the Municivality and without any complaint 


from it. 


It is the perpetual nagging of the municipalities by Collectors that 


has caused grave dissatisfaction and Government owe it to themselves and 
the public to set matters right and warn over-zealous officers that Govern- 


ment do intend that the principle that local ‘bodies should be left (alone?) 
should not be simply a formal declaration.” : : 
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31. “ The Honourable Rao Saheb Harilal Desai’s questions and answers 

<3 | given by the Government on the additional police 

+ Comments on the inter- imposed upon Nadiad show how cruelly misre- 
pep ery in the Bombay presented matters sometimes are before the Govern- 


egislative Council on the ent by the subordinate officers. It shows too how 


roe soggy gg one wrong leads to another. The Rao Bahadur 
Young India (16), 24th asked whether there were disturbances leading to 
Sept. any breach of the peace on the 10th, 11th and 12th 


April last. The Government’s reply says :—(1) ‘On 
the morning of the 11th April a crowd assembled with the object of compelling 
the Headmaster of the school by a show of criminal force to close the 
school.’ (4) ‘ One of the leaders of the crowd was found, when arrested, to be 
in possession of a violently inflammatory pamphlet inciting to murder for 
which he has since been convicted under rule 25-A of the Defence of India 
Rules.’ (38) ‘On the 12th April a party assembled with the apparent 
intention of attacking the dairy but was dispersed by the Police.’ 
(4) ‘Karly on the morning of the 12th the railway line outside Nadidd was 
seriously damaged with the result that a troops’ train was derailed’. 
(5) ‘Further injury was done to the line on the 13th and telegraph wires 
were cut’. It is evident that the Government have used these five statemonts 
in support of the imposition of additional police. The District Magistrate of 
Kaira has as our readers are aware given other reasons. But the Government 
evidently found his reasons were rather political than protective. They have 
now, therefore, come forward with the reasons given above. Let us see how 
they serve their purpose. We hope the public will not be deceived by the 
decisive nature of the language used by the Government. They have made 
no public inquiry into the allegations. They have based their action mainly 
if not entirely un police reports. We have, therefore, inquired into tha 
matter and several responsible men of Nadiad have supplied us with 
facts which flatly contradict most of the Government statements. As 
to statement No.1, it is emphatically denied that a crowd assembled with 
the object of compelling the Headmaster of the English school to close the 
school. A correspondent says ‘The fact is that there was hartal through- 
out Nadiad on the llth. ‘T'wo private high schools and the Gujarati schools 
were closed. The boys, therefore, of the Government EKnglish School had 
gathered in the compound for the purpose of securing leave to join the other 
schools. They were nearly 300 in number. Some townspeople had undoub- 
tedly gathered near the compound but there was no show of criminal force.’ 
As.to statement No. 2, it would appear as if the leader of the so-called crowd 
had an inflammatory pamphlet on his person on the 11th April. The fact is, 
our correspondent states, that he was found in possession of a leaflet, not 
pamphiet, admittedly of an inflammatory nature on the 17th April and that 
as proved by the prosecution it came into his possession on the 17th April, 
not on the llth April. As to statement No. 3, it is denied that any party 
assembled with the intention of attacking. the dairy. A party did go 
there with a view to persuadethe manager to close the dairy, but on the 
expostulation of-one of the workers the party refrained even from expostula- 
tion. The party was not dispersed by the police. Statement No. 4 alone is 
true. Buta whole people cannot he made responsible for the wrong of a 


-few. As to No. 5, the injury to the line and the wire cutting were far from 


the Nadiad limit and nobody has suggested that anyone from Nadiad had 
anything to do with the damage done on the 13th. These are simple facts on 
behalf of the Nadiad people. They may be wrong and the Government version 
may be right. We can only say that the Government action is high-handed 
and premature. They have no right to punish a whole people without 
inquiry. The Government reply further says, ‘ Additional police was necessary 
for the protection of an essential line of railway and telegraph communication 
and to secure the maintenance of law and order for which the permanent 
police forde was inadequate. The police, we understand, is stationed at 


‘Nadiad. We do not understand how they can guard from Nadiad the 
essential line. We hope we have shown that the law and order have not been 


disturbed, at least the disturbance is denied by the people.’ But the appro- 
priate question is if the police force is inadequate, should the Banias and the 
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Patidars of Nadidd pay for supporting the deficiency? The Rao Saheb is 
referred to section 25 of the District Police Act in answer to his question 
whether the additional police is not punitive rather than additional. Here is the 
section in question. ‘ Government may from time to time by notification direct 
the employment of additional police for such period as it shall think fit in any 
local area which shall appear to it to be iu a disturbed or dangerous state or 
in which the conduct of the inhabitants or of any particular section of‘ the 
inbabitants shall, in its opinion, render it expedient temporarily to increase 
the strength of the police’. This is a dangerous section and the Government 
have not hesitated to use if in a dangerous manner. We are glad that the 
inhabitants of Nadiad have taken up the matter. Their very reasonable 
suggestion that the Government should delay action pending investigation by 
Lord Hunter’s Committee should receive due attention. In our opinion the 
Government have not even made out a prima facie case for imposing addi- 
tional police and certainly none for making Banias and Patidars pay for it ’’. 


*32. 


Bill. In his zeal for remedying a social evil the 
Comments on the pro- 


ceedings at the recent 
Sessions of the Bombay 
Legislative Council. 
Katser-i-Hind 
28th Sept., Eng. cols. 


(27), 


gallant Major had forgotten what delicate instru- 
ments in the shape of his sections he was placing in 
the hands of dangerous persons like Police head 
constables. A social evil is fought out mors success- 
fully by social reform than by legislative action....... 
We are glad Mr. Harilal Desai proved himself 


a, stickler to rules of procedure and opposed Sir [brahim’s motion introducing 
the bill further to amend the Bombay District Municipal Act because the 


necessary 18 days’ notice had not been given. 


Government have formed 


the habit of giving a go-by to rules of procedure on the score of urgency and 
non-controversial measures whenever they want to rush through any legisla- 
tion but the same laxity which they are prepared to allow themselves is 


refused to non-official resolutions and interpellations.......... 


The condition 


of second-class irrigation works in the Presidency does not do credit to 
the Public Works Department and Dewan Bahadur Godbole has earned 


for himself the gratitude of the ryots for bringing 


the matter to ithe 


notice of the Government who very cleverly shelved the matter till the 
reports of the local officers on the experimental panchayats that were 
being started might be available.” 


85. At no previous session of the Bombay Legislative Council were so 


Private resolutions at 
the last session of the 
Bombay Legislative 
Council. 

Kesari (109), 23rd Sept. 


experienced by parties to criminal appeals. 


many private resolutions passed as at the last session. 
Two resolutions of the Honourable Mr. Purshottam- 
das Thakordas were opposed by the authorities, 
but both were passed notwitstanding their opposi- 
tion. The *Honourable Mr. Belvi’s  resolu- 
tion would remove a great inconvenience 
The two resolutions of the 


‘We are sorry for the fate of Major Fernandes’ Juvenile Smoking | 


Honourable Mr. Purshottamdas which were opposed by the official members 


are of great importance froin the rayats’ point of view. 


The rayats should 


bear it in mind that these resolutions which would prove of great use to agri- 
culture were opposed by the bureaucracy which has been priding itself on 


being the sole protector of the rayats interests. 


From the people’s point of 


view the last session’s work was on the whole satisfactory. 
34. The Honourable Mr. Purshottamdas Thakordas deserves to be con- 


Comments on the 
debate in the Bombay 
Legislative Council on 
the extension of irriga- 


tion schemes. | 
Praja Mitra and Parsi 


(31), 28rd Sept.; Bombay 


Samachar (62), 24th Sept. 


eratulated on moving the resolution in the Provincial 
Legis!ative Council urging Government to accelerate 
further the construction of irrigation works in the 
Presidency. The attitude shown by His Excellency 
the Governor towards the quastion leads us to hope 
that he will do his best to solve the question in a 
satisfactory manner and that he will not rely on 
official opinion alone. The question of irrigation 
should be considered not only from the standpoint 


of intensive cultivation ; Government should be: prepared to look at it also 
as an adjunct to railway construction. There svems to be some misunder- 
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anding ‘on the qu estion of the supply of funds for irrigation works. The 
fovernme im igeention are under the impression that the Government of 
ndia are reluctant to finance irrigation schemes, while as pointed out by 
the Honourable Mr. Thakurdas in the council, the Government of Bombay 


‘was not pressing the Government of Indis for more funds for the purpose. 


Tf Government consider irrigation of equal importance with railway exten- 
gion and if they do not spend money blindly on the latter, there will be no 
difficulty in securing workmen for the construction of irrigation works. 
[The Bombay Samdchdr believes that His Excellency Sir George Lloyd has 
been convinced by the arguments used by the Honourable Mr. Thakurdas 
and hopes that he will use his influence with the Government of India to 
get more funds from them to finance irrigation schemes in the Presidency. | 


85. “Ttis officially announced by the Government of India that the 13th 
| 14th, 15th and 16th of December are to be specially 
Comments on the an- reserved for public Peace Celebrations throughout 

nouncement _ regarding [ndia.......... The prevailing atmosphere of the 
“val soca Peace Cele- Country is not propitious for fostering a holiday- 
Sdnj : Verte (38), mood and we are afraid, | that as long as : this 
23rd Sept., Eng. cols. depressing environment prevails, the present sulkiness 
| - of the people will last. As we have shown ina 
previous article, the present mood of the powers that be has killed every idea 
for an early reconciliation. At the very time when the Viceroy pleads for 
friendship and to forget and forgive, not the slightest effort is made in any 
quarter for seriously showing the olive branch. Wherever the dove of Peace 
was, it was certainly not present in the Council Hall of the recently-held 
Imperial Legislative meeting. Like the oft-repeated example of the Bourbons, 
some people learnt nothing and have forgotten nothing, and certainly, during 
the last four months many things have happened in India which had better 
be forgotten and unlearnt. When such things prevail, it is futile to suppose 
that the people will enter with a full and a free heart in the coming Peace 
Celebrations. If these celebrations are to be a real success, if the people are 
to be genuinely impressed with the full meaning of peace, and if the psople are 
to be made proud and jubilant at the exploits of their sons on the battle- 
field, the first duty of the Government of India is to create a new atmosphere 
in India. This atmosphere can only be created by the change of the prevail- 
ing mood. The people ought to be impressed that the angle of vision of our 
Olympian gods had undergone a change in right earnest. If they want to 
give an earnest of this change they ought to postpone the passing of the 
Indemnity Bill........... Let this simple and harmless request be granted and 
people will understand that a conciliatory mood had replaced the old one.” 


86. “We wrote in a previous issue that the Government of India’ had 

' done well to postpone peace celebrations from 

BP tomes 70), eeth August to December. We said that the pacification 
sail of the Punjab would contribute greatly to the rejoic- 


ings; else the educated community would be lukewarm in the matter. We 


have never doubted the ability of officials to ‘ celebrate peace’ with Govern- 
ment money, local subscriptions and with the Maharajahs, Rajahs and 
Zamindars at their back. But would it be a National Rejoicing ? we asked. 
And what is the situation now? ‘he Punjab has not been pacified, its 
noblest sons are rotting in the jails; the personnel of the Commission of 
Enquiry has not given satisfaction, and on the top of all this comes tha 
Indemnity Bill, while amnesty is not even thought of.” 


37. The Lokasangraha holds that the Afghan treaty is in every way 
favourable to the Afghans and referring to the Jetter 


one. Treaty. the of Sir Hamilton Grant, published as an annexure 
okasangraha (111), to the treaty in England, assuring Afghanistan of 


‘QTth Sept. full independence as regards internal and external 


| relations, it says :— Well done Sirdar Ali Mahomed 
Khan! You have excelled trained British statesmen. The matter that was 
vaguely mentioned in the treaty was got properly explained in your favour 
by you. Big British statesmen and journalists had published their intention 


of teaching i cen lesson to the Afghans in this war; but the Afghans 
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themselves contrariwise became strong |! What a= wonder! The Amir is 


now free to negotiate with foreign nations. He is not shackled by British 
dominaticn. The ‘fool’ who began ungratefully the war with the British 


without considering his low position becomes an independent king, altogether 


throwing off the British domination. How strange! It was first given out 
that it was false to say that the British began negotiations, but now it is 


. admitted in the clauses of the treaty itself! In short, everything is strange. 


88. The Mufid-e-Rozgdr reports that Mr. Mian Muhammad Haji Jan- 
muhammad Chhotani, Chairman of the Bombay 
Comments on the Bom- Moslems meeting, on the 18th September subscribed 
bay Moslem nwo liberally towards the funds of the said meeting, and 
di the future of that Haji Ahmed Haji Siddiq Khatri together 
Mujid-e-Bosgdr (143), With other Secretaries successfully organised a band 
23rd Sept. of volunteers who paraded through the Musalman 
quarters of the city before attending the meeting. 
It states that seating and lighting arrangements were adequate, and though 
over 25 thousand persons were present, yet the proceedings were transacted 
in silence and the méeting was entirely successful. Itreproduces the agenda of 
the meeting and notes that a numberof speeches were powerful, while it awards 
the palm to Maulvi Saifuddin who seconded the eighth resolution appointing 
a Committee for continued agitation in favour of tae Turkish question. It 
declares that the said Maulvi’s speech which was full of facts was delivered 
in a loud voice and that it impressed the audience immensely. According 
to the paper the Maulvi condemned the barbarous Gre~ks who are said fo have 
committed dastardly acts of violence on the Musalmans of Smyrna and Asia 
Minor ; and referring to the outcry of Kuropean nations against the maltreat- 
ment of the Armenians, pointed out that the just eyes of these people are 
shut and their humanitarian instincts are dead in respect of these mischievous 
oppressors who are their own kind (lit. offspring), He added that the 
Moslems were told at first that the holy places of Islam, Mecca, Medina, etc., 
would be kept under the Sultan’s suzerainty, but it was an eyewash, and 
quoted a couplet to the effect that this can be likened to wolves disguised as 
goats. [Hlsewhere the paper states that some Huropean powers are madly 
desirous of seeing the Sultan make an exit from EKurope and of putting the 
holy places of Islain in the custody of aliens. Accordingly it holds that the 
Indian Moslems’ anxiety is legitimate, advises them to be patient and warns the 
authorities of the grave consequences of the proposed step from a religious 
point of view and finally draws their attention to the fact that it is not yet 
too late to consider this question. It also quotes a few verses of the Koran 
emphasizing the power of prayers and the value of patience and hope. In 
another place it publishes a couple of poems praying God and beseeching 
Muhammad and his companions to assist Sultan Wahiduddin Khan and 
preserve his Khaliphate.] — 


39. Comwenting on the Moslem meeting that was held at Bombay 
Ae on the 18th instant to deliberate over the question 
Sdnj Vartamdn (83), 


20th Sept.; Jdm-e-Jam- of the Khaliphate, the Sdn Vartamdn writes :—If 


shed (26), 22nd Sept. the Christian powers will not check their greed, itis 

feared that it will give rise to dangerous conse- 
quences in future. When Germany and Austria are not deprived of any parts 
of their empires that are not conquered by the Allies, how would it be just to 
put unconquered parts of Turkey under mandatories ? On what principles of 
justice do they propose to keep Constantinople under Allied international 
control? If Thrace, which is predominantly Turkish in population, is given over 
to Greece, it is a sham to say that there is anything like fairness in the treaty 
with Turkey. The Turkish Empire contains many holy places of Islam, 
the preservation and safety of which cannot be possible except under 
an independent Islamic ruler. This being a religious question, it will cause 
widespread discontent among the Musalmans if it is not satisfactorily solved. 


The }ritish Government are able to prevent the spread of discontent amongst 


their Muslim subjects if they will, and so they should press their delegates 
at the Peace Conference to solve this question in a way that would not 


injure the religious susceptibilities of the Musalmans, The Muhammadans, 
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_ €00, should persist in a constitutional manner in their demand and ‘should 
- © hold meetings all over India with a view to showing the intensity and depth 

ho NE tie +t neir fe on the question. Their constitutional agitation cannot but 
>. have a deep effect on Government. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed also sympathises 
7 -~-—s with the objects of the meeting and hopes that the British Government will 
~~~ secede to the demands of the Musalmans and will use their influence at the 

ae Peace Conference to maintain the integrity of Turkey.| 

mee A, 40. “ Historicus ” writes in the Servant of India :—‘‘ What, in reality, 
Breese : are the arguments adduced by the enemies of Turkey 
a Protest against dis- and Islam to support their claim to the break-up of 
a ne : Shrage the Ottoman Empire? They are in the main three: 
eC ) anth Se ' oy: Inthe (21), first, that Turkey is the ‘sick man’ of'Kurope and is 
a RB about to die; secondly, that the Turks are Moslems by 
Sate religion; thirdly, that the Turkish Empire is constituted of many nationalities 
ei: whom the Turks are supposed to suppress and somtimesto massacre. What do 
me these claims amount to? The first hardly needs any explanation or refutation. 
as Europe has persisted in spite of incontrovertible evidence to the contrary that 
a Turkey is sick and that the mortal body of the Ottomans is only artificially 
a prolonged in life by the charity of the Kuropean powers.......... That her 
internal administration was weak in comparison to Western Huropean nations 
may be admitted. But history shows that ‘Turkey was quite able to put down 
internal rebellion and administer justice in her own territory. All the frag- 
mentary nations that have been set up in the Balkans where revolutions and 
assassinations are as common as in the less civilised parts of South America, 
are the creations of Kuropean Powers. ‘The revolt of Greece was put down by 
Turkey, but the British fleet intervened; the rebellion of the Slavs in 1877 
was crushed completely without foreign help, but Russia interfered. The only 
example of a successful revolt against Turkey in the 19th century, unaided by 
European Powers, is that of Mehemet Ali of Egypt. LKverywhere else the arm 
of the Sultan was powerful enough to maintain his authority. Turkey’s 
reputed sickness, therefore, was like Mark Twain's death ‘grossly exaggerated’. 
The second argument is that the Turks are Moslems and, therefore, should not 
rule over Christian subjects. The Turks, if needs no arguing to show, have 
as much right to rule over Christians as Christian nations have to rule over 
Moslems. The three Kuropean Powers directly interested in the ‘Turkish 
question’ have all of them large communities professing Islam. The argu- 
ment that people of one religion should not rule over peoples of other faiths 
would ill become them. The claim that Christians have.some divine right to 
rule over others remains yet to be proved and at present belongs to the same 
category as the pretended right of white men to rule over brown or black men, 

or of Brahmans to settle everything for the non-Brahmans. The third argu- 

ment that the Turkish Government has been illiberal and oppressive with 

regard to the non-Muslim population is also as mythical as the rest. The 

Turkish Empire is no doubt inhabited by people of different races professing 

different religions. But so is every other Empire. The United States have a 

large Negro population who do not seem to get the best of treatment. Great 

Britain. has an Empire possessing a population no less varied in racial 

origin, religion and language, and the treatment of all the races is by no 

means one of equality. It is a well-known fact that the Turks are the only 

ruling race that did not attempt either to exterminate the aborigines or to 
Ottomanise them........... Now, if the arguments of Turkey’s enemies are of 

no value,-why is it that the demand for the partition of the Ottoman Hmpire 

is so strong in the councils of Kurope? The explanation is simple. Kuropean 

ae Powers have for a long time looked upon Turkey as a legitimate prey for their 
ae predatory ambitions. One by one the great outlying provinces of the Empire 
oe have been snatched away by European Powers........... Now since Egypt has 
oe. | become an English protectorate, France and Italy, in order to maintain the 
balance of power in the Kastern portion of the Mediterranean, claim Syria 
aud Asia Minor. It is evident, then, that the voices that damand the break- 
up of the Ottoman Empire are the voices of predatory Imperialism and com- 
mercial exploitation. It is evident that the real motive of the continental 
- nations who cry aloud for it in the name of humanity is not 30 much the 
question of Moslem vs. Christian, but merely self-aggrandisement at the 
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expense of the weak. What is Great Britain’s interest in this matter? Her 
traditional policy has bean to support the Porte. Is there any particular reason 
which makes it impossible for Britain to hold to her traditional policy? The 
Muhammadan community of India has expressed in no uncertain voice its 
opinion that there is no reason whatever why Great Britain should deviate 
from the time-honoured policy. Indian opinion has been unanimous with 
regard to the Turkish Sultan and the Caliphate........... They are convinced 
that to withhold the right of self-determination from the Turks would be a 


grave political crime committed under the sinister inflaence of religious intol- 


erance, vested interest and commercial imperialism. These opinions are 
shared by all sections of the Mussalman community. Well-known friends of 
the British connection like His Highness the Aga Khan and Right Honourable 
Amir Ali, whose unimpeachable loyalty to the Empire has often gained them 
unpopularity, have taken the same attitude as the rest of the Mussalman com- 
munity on this vital question. And they are undobtedly right. To partition - 
Turkey would be to belie all the great and noble sentiments which, according 
to British statesmen, have actuated British policy during the war. Mr. Lloyd 
Geoge himself has openly declard it to be so. Apart from this consideration, 
such a course would be highly inexpedient. It would set the Mussalman world 
aflame. It would create in their hearts a wound which no conciliatory policy 
would ever heal. Its disastrous effects would be seen all over the world. In 
short it would be the easiest way of undoing all the work that the Conference 
of Paris has attempted to do. No settlement could endure against which 
more than 300 million souls felt a just grievance. It wouldin short be, in the 
words of Talleyrand, not only a crime, but a blunder........... If English 
statesmen, in a moment of short-sighted policy, succumb to outside pressure and 
agree to the partition of Turkey, thus undoing the-work of a hundred years of 
British diplomacy, they would have failed in their duty to the great common- 
wealth. They would by that action give crushing blow to those great princi- 
ples of peace and religious toleration on which the British commonwealth is 
based. Then the war would to a great extent have been fought in vain and 
the settlement of Paris would go the same way as its predecessor of Vienna 
went. Let us hope that the British representatives at Paris and Mr. Lloyd 
George would stand firm in the cause of Justice and Right.” [Elsewhere the 
paper writes :—*“ The writer is one of our ablest students of History. Though 
he himself is a non-Muslim, he enjoys exceptional opportunities of studying 
the problem and ascertaining Indian Muslim feeling on it at first hand.’’] 


41. “In the course of his speech at the Government banquet to the 
Persian Foreign Minister in London, Lord Curzon, 

Comments on Lord the author of the Anglo-Persian treaty, defended it 
Curzon’s speech on the from the recent onslaught in the Press.......... We 
ye ak agg Am air ae are glad that Lord Curzon realises the necessity of 
a5th Sept: roniclé (1); keeping Persia, one of the few surviving Muham- 
madan states, powerful........... His critics will ask 
whether Britain’s influence would not be paramount in Persia henceforth, 


whether Persia will not have to depend solely on Britain’s help in money 


and men, whether she will be at liberty to deal with fordign nations and 


whether, with British experts and British officers in all the high and respon- 


sible posts ‘ with wide powers’, Britain’s voice and Britain’s interests would 


not be supreme........... Ardent Persian patriots do ndt decry foreign assist- 
ance; what they object to is foreign influence. Britain’s constant care will 
have to be to see vigilantly that domination of the country is not sought by 
her local agents. She will have to be on the constant watch to see that men 
on the spot do not place her in an invidious position, committing her to 
increasing interference in Persian affairs. When a powerful country deals 
with a weaker one, every vigilance is necessary to prevent any unconscious, 
though not formal, absorption.......... Lord Curzon’s idea of raising a 
uniform force in Persia is commendable. But the force should not be officered — 
by the British but by Persians. There can be no exception to the training 
of Persian officers by the British, but the Persian army must be officered by 
the Persians themselves. Was it not a fact that Swiss officers were im- 
ported into Persia because officers belonging tc European countries with 
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erritorial ambitions would be likely to promote the interests of their own 
>- @ountry? -It is difficult to believe that the Persians, freed from foreign 
Mes). 4 inter! prence which was their greatest curse in days gone by, are not intelli- 
- gent and capable enough to conduct the administration of their own country 
> .  @ndthat it is essential for Britain to supply competent and experienced 

-- advisers for the departments. The third need of Persia is sound finance, but 
why, the critics may ask, is it absolutely essential that instalments of the loan 
should be given only after the British financial adviser is duly installed ? 
So far as improvement of communications are concerned Lord Curzon 
declared that Britain created no monopoly and claimed no exclusive rights 
4o the prejudice of other powers. There is certainly no clause in the treaty 
definitely excluding foreign Powers. But the criterion is not whether one 
or more foreign Powers profit by concessions, but whether the exploitation 
of the country is fostered in the interests of its own people........... But, after 
Ro all, as Lord Curzon says, the real character of the treaty can be vindicated 
Bs. only in its actual operation. Till its actual working is seen, it is not possible 
ee for the ardent Persian patriots to be very enthusiastic about it despite Lord 
“a Curzon’s flowing periods and engaging eloquence.”’ 


* 42, Commenting on Lord Curzon’s speech on the Anglo-Persian agree- 
Praja Mitra and Pars; Ment at the dinner given in honour of the Persian 
(31) bath Sept. Foreign Minister, the Praja Mitra and Pdrsi 
writes :—It appears from his speech that the breaking 
up of the Russian and Turkish Empires has created some new danger and so 
ie England has thought fit to be the neighbour of Persia in Mesopotamia in the 
Be” 2 near future. The reference to the breakup of the Turkish Kmpire and to the 
e- intention of the British to occupy Mesopotamia shows that the fate of 
unfortunate Turkey has been already decided and that there is no place for 
that Empire in the future history of the world. Lord Curzon’s spesch leaves 
no doubt in the matter. 


43. “Since the Persian Government are satisfied the Anglo-Persian 

as: Préia Mitra and Padres Treaty should be accepted in good part, but we 

be (31) ‘D6th Sept., Eng notice that both Lord Curzon and Prince Nasrat-ed 

cols. : ’ Dowleh were silent or a very important point, and 

) that is as regards the time-limit of the loan, the 

employment of British officers and expert advisers in Persia and co-operation 

in establishing communication by road and railway. If British officers and 

’ expert advisers remain in Persia for an indefinite period, the Anglicisation of 

Persia is inevitable and hence a time-limit should be fixed after which all 

British officers and expert advisers should be withdrawn from Persia, the 

British loan should be repaid, and Persia must be left as free as England 
herself to work out her destiny. ”’ 


44, The Lokasangraha writes ironically :—We do not know why the 

hh ho nth a French should be doubtful of Persia's independence 
Teaake. and prestige being preserved permanently when British 
a a initiate (111), money will be in Persia's treasury and British 
oe _ QTth Sept. officials in Persian Departments and British Generals 
a in the Persian army. When the British penetrate 
in the interstices between Afghanistan and Persia, there is no fear of the 
Bolshevik prickly pear growing there. India will get a permanent companion 

like Persia to dominate Asia. When once England’s aid will begin to be given 

for the good of Persia; Persia will want to have more of it and it will be quite 
unwilling to separate itself from England and England also will not bear to 
think of withdrawing from Persia against the will of its grateful friend. 

_ , Though Lord Curzon may protest ever so much that Persia will not be a 
. ian even though it will be laid under a debt by helping it every way, 
_ Persia will not consent to this, it will not consent to remain but asa protectorate ! 
England: wants Persia for the protection of the Empire and Persia wants 
England for its own independence. Who will intervene when such are their 
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45. The. Kaiser-i-Hind refers the memorial submitted by the residents 
of Nadiad to His Excellency the Governor against 


Comments on the impo- 4h6 imposition of additional police on the place and 


sition of punitive police 


on Nadiad City. remarks :—What were these lovers of peace doing 
Kaiser-i-Hind (27), 21st when the passive resistance movement was started 
Sept. in full force at the place? It is really ridiculous on 


the part o° the petitioners to claim that the railway 
derailment was not due to the agitation of the Home Rulers and that the 
people of Nadiad had nothing to do with it. The people of Nadidd should 
consider themselves fortunate and should feel indebted to the liberal and 


sympathetic policy of His Excellency Sir George Lloyd that martial law . | 


was not made applicable to them. If the petitioners are real followers of 
Satyagraha, they should not try to shirk their responsibility and should bear 
the cost of the additional police which has been rightly imposed upon them. 


46. Refering to the proposal regarding the imposition of punitive police 

} Oa on the city of Lahore, the Dnydn Prakdsh says :—lt 

Proposed imposition of jg not wise now and again to remind the people 
eed oe kd ere about the rough Martial Law proceedings. The 
a5th Sept er Seer idea, as a matter of fact, owes its origin to Sir 
; Michael O’Dwyer, and not to the present Lieutenant 
Governor. Now that Sir Edward Maclagan has been trying to restore peace 
and goodwill in the province, we hope he will further abandon altogether 


this O’Dwyerian proposal which is incompatible with his policy of conciliation. 


47. We are glad to state that the Reception Committee has decided 
- to hold the next session of the Congress at Amritsar. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru Considering the extent of the calamity that befell 
peer be ere’ of the the city only five months back and the effects of it 
cise 109)" 23rd Sept.; which its citizens and leaders are even now suffering, 
Lokasangraha (111), 27th the enthusiasm and resolution shown by them in 
Sept. the matter of holding the Congress are certainly 
praiseworthy. As regards the President we think 
that one who has at personal sacrifice helped the Punjab during the recent 
calamitous times:deserves to be elected. From that point of view only two 
names, v2z., those of Pandits Madan Mohan and Motilal Nehru come before 
us, but as the former has had the honour last year, this year’s honour should 
naturally go to the latter and we trust that his name will be suggested by al) 
the Congress Committees. [The Lokasangraha also welcomes the holding of 
the Congress at Amritsar. ] 


48. The Lokasangraha complains that the Excise question is not 
properly studied by the leaders and remarks :— 
Government do not feel any hesitation in saying 
that they have undertaken the duty of making 
the rayats drink a little. If Government are 


Comments on the Excise 
policy of Government. 

Lokasangraha = (1:1), 
21st Sept. 


consulting the rayats, apparently for their good but really for their destruction, 
it is that of liquor. People and their leaders are not at all consulted and 
big officers make any changes they like in the Excise administration between 
themselves. ‘The auction system continued till 1910. The shop-keepers were 
so sure of fleecing the people and committing. any number of deceptions that 
they were willing to give any amounts for the licences. Then the fixed fee 
system came into existence. Government destroyed with one hand the 
Vataodar Kulkarnis and created with the other Vatandar liquor shop-keepers. 
In 1917-18, again the auction system was re-introduced. The shop-keepers 
may do anything ; but if they become inordinately rich and if they themselves 
swallow people’s money that ought to be drawn into the treasury 
how can Government tolerate it? The officials determined between them- 
selves that the unscrupulous shop-keepers should not be allowed to 
fatten on the rayats. One day the fixed-fee system was stopped and the 
auction system was again. introduced without informing anybody. There 
was shortage of money on account of the war; Government saw ‘liquor’; 
they forgot their old resolve and they have begun for the last two years all of 
a sudden the harmful auction-system quietly. | | 
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49. ‘Though Government are very solicibows for the welfare of the 
_ backward classes we are sorry to have observed that 
‘ih forest complaint from they have lately prosecuted many of them under 


Ck SM r (6), ' section 78 of the Forest Act. It is for Government 


9nd gaum to consider whether their order requiring the villagers 


to assist the Forest officials in extinguishing forest 
fires does not cause hardship. The forest area for each village comes to 
about 5,000 or 6,000 acres while the population varies from 50 to 300. So 
far there have been prosecutions against 83 persons, 71 of whom have been 
fined and two imprisoned, and 90 more persons have been newly prosecuted. 
» The grazing fee has moreover been raised to a rupee. The Collector and the 
Commissioner would do well to take into consideration the great hardship 
under which the rayats are suffering. 


50. “Sir George Barnes’ statement regarding the grievances of Indians 
in Hast Africa may be considered satisfactory so far 
The grievances of ag it discloses a welcome promptness on the part of 
Indians in British Hast the Government of India to press the Indian side 
gs Piiiibihs of the case to the notice of the Secretary of State 
e4th Sept romicte (1), tor India and of the Uganda Government. But the 
public in India'is entitled to know the nature of the 
assurances and guarantees given by the Hast African Government to respect 
the trading and other civil rights of Indian merchants and settlers there, 
before it can fully be satisfied in this matter. We hope the Government 
of India wlll lose na time in securing such assurances and guarantees 
and making them known to our countrymen there, who are greatly 
exercised by the increasing .aggressiveness of the white population. The 
Government of India have done well to emphasize the point that there 
can be no justification in a Crown Colony or Protectorate for assigning to 
British Indians a status in any way inferior to that of any other class of His 
Majesty’s subject. There must be absolute equality of citizenship and any 
favouritism shown to a particular class or classes on grounds of colour or creed 
would be a flagrant abuse of the constitution. We would urge the Govern- 
ment of India to be more emphatic than they have been in their protest 
against the policy of segregation of white and coloured races. The disposses- 
sion of Indians hitherto settled on the High Lands and their compulsory 
migration to the Low Lands, with a view to make place for whites—whether 
it be on pseudo-hygienic grounds or not—must be stopped. We expect the 
Government of India to be unbending in pressing the just claims of Indian 
settlers to immediate and full recognition ”’ 


01. “The public who are complaining tHat the Magistrates do not 
Beis exercise their discretion properly when the question 

How security is taken of exempting newspaper presses from depositing 
from newspapers and security under the Press Act comes up before them, 


an i ™ Praag are, if would appear, labouring under a delusion. 


Prats Act That very little ‘discretion’ is left to the Magis- 
Bombay Chronicle (1), trates under the mandate from the higher authorities 
24th Sept. will be evident from the official reply given to an 


interpellation on the point by the Honourable Rao 
Saheb Desai at the recent session of the local Council. Government stated 
that in a resolution, issued on August 7th 1912, the following directions were 
given to the Magistrates :—' All District Magistrates and the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate are requested to note that under sections 3 (1) and 8 (1) of the 
Indian Press Act, 1910, itis incumbent on the Magistrate before whom a 
declaration under section 4 or section 5 of Act XXV of 1867 is made to 
require security, unless for special reasons, which must be recorded, he 
considers if unnecessary. Action should now be taken under sections 3 and 8 
in all cases in which security has not already been taken or dispensed with for 
reasons duly recorded.’ Section 3 deals with the demand for security from 
keepers of presses and section 8 with that from publishers of newspapers 
and between them both they embrace the whole printing world. The order, 


- distinctly laying down that action should be taken in all cases falling under 


these two sections, leaves not only no loophole for any press or newspaper, 
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however honourably conducted, but also very little, if any, discretion to the 
Magistrate in the mattér. It is no wonder, therefore, that under sucha 
Draconian mandate to the magistracy—for which we have to thank Lord 
Sydenham—the Bombay Presidency should be enjoying an unenviable 
notoriety as regards the maladministration of the Prass Act. The long list 
of presses and newspapers penalised under the Act, which the Government 
have now published, shows how freely the executive have made use of the 
absolute powers vested in them under the Act.” 


92, “India is going to be saddled annually with a few crores of rupees as 
additional expenditure on the~ increased salaries 
allowances and pensions of the higher services. Talk 
of retrenchment! But what about the subordinate 
services? Well, they must patiently wait till grace 

descends upon them! They do not belong to the 
holy of holies! ‘Their place is at the outer Courts of 
the Gentiles!”’ ai 


53. It is of the utmost importance that some honourable member 
should interpellate at the next session of the Bombay 
Complaint about non- [Legislative Council as to the departments in which 
payment of war allow- and the period for which the war allowance 
pool a HoH and sanctioned from ist January for public servants by 
Kesars (109), 28ed Sept. the Bombay Government has remained unpaid. 
We are told that the complaints of the Thana 
Municipal teachers in the matter having reached the Director of Public 
Instruction, the immediate payment of the allowance has been ordered. But 
it is to be seen as to when they would 4etually get it. For, complaints about 
poor municipal teachers not having got their twelve or fourteen months’ 
allowance even yet have come to our ears. It is stated that the Poona 
Local Board teachers have not yet received their allowance from 1st January 
1918 to the end of February 1919, and that the Nasik Municipal teachers 
have not got it from July 1918. The Mahad Municipality is stated not only 
to have not raised the salaries of its teachers according to the increased 
Government scale, but also to have not paid the war-allowance. We hope 
the higher authorities will look to these matters. 


Indignation at Govern- 
ment’s neglect to - revise 
the salaries of the sub- 
Ordinate services while 
increasing the salaries of 
the higher services. 

New Times (10), 20th 
Sept. 


54. “The resolution which is of deep interest to Sind is the one moved 


Comments on the rejec- 


tion of the Honourable 
Mr. Hidayatullah’s reso- 
lution regarding corrup- 
tion in the Sind civil 
courts. 

New Tumes (10), 24th 
Sept. 


by the Honourable Mr. Hidayatullah that corruption 
practised by underlings of the civil courts in Sind 
be suppressed. It is a timely resolution and deserved 
a better fate than being rejected.......... It isa 
scandal that in civil courts from the sheristadar to 
the pattawalla every. man has his price. There is 
some consolation in the thought that several of the 
judges and sub-judges are honest. We feel, how- 
ever, that low pay and prolonged block in promotion 


may interfere with the efficiency of our subordinate judges, and may even 


lead them into temptation. 


We would earnestly press upon the attention 


of Government the claims of these overworked subordinate judges.......... 
If we go to the root of the matter, we find, as pointed out by the Honourable 
Mr. Hidayatullah, that the ill-paid lower establishment resort to these 


practices to keep body and soul together. 


How could a clerk with a wife, 


three or four children and a mother ora father depending on him manage 
to live on Rs. 20, 30, 40, or even 50?” 


05. “The Govern 


Grievances of the 
Public Works Depart- 
ment Upper Subordinates 
in the Bombay Presidency. 

New Times (10), 10th 
Sept. 
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ment of Bombay which had, for years, pigeonholed the 


persistent appeals of subordinates in the Public 
Works Department at last awoke; not, however, to 
respond to the request of these overworked and loyal 
servants, but to give stone to those who have been 
crying for bread for atleast nine long years! We 
wonder, if the higher services would have waited so 
patiently if their scales of psy were fixed as long ago 
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ions ago! Thay would have moved heaven and earth in 
would have kicked up an agitation such as would make the 
eir thrones tremble! But these Indian subordinate service men 
wait for 55 years—with what result? The Bombay Government's 
says that the Governor in Council does not consider it desirable to 
any general revision of pay of such establishments—except where 
there are pressing reasons for doing so. The question of general revision of the 
pay of subordinate establishments and of fixing standard rates of pay of menials 
should therefore be held in abeyance! ‘ Wanted—Pressing Reasons ’—such is 
the burden of the Bombay Government’s song. ‘ Wanted—the loud mouth 
and the big dram’; ‘ Wanted—Backers up in high circles’ would be more 
ate. On what grounds of justice and fairplay, we ask, was the scale 
of pay revised recently in the case of higher services—the Medical, Police, 
Public Works Department and Forest Services—when here is -a subordinate 
service whose case has not been considered for 55 years? Is it not a 
fact that the salaries in some of these higher services were revised only as 
late as the year 19C8? Why should only the suffering subordinate services 
be asked to wait with Job’s patience ‘until conditions become stabilised ’ 
when members of the I.C.S. were given an allowance of Ks. 500 per head 
to compensate them for prospective loss in acting and sub. pro tem promotion, 
the war having prevented the I. C. S. men from proceeding on leave ?”’ 


. 


56. “The following advertisement has been for some time past appearing 
in the papers:—* Wanted—Ten suitable young 
Comments on an Kuropeans for service in the Forest Department, 


advertisement by the Chief 
Conservator Forests, 
Bombay Presidency, for 
ten Europeans for Forest 
service. 


Bombay Chronicle (1), 
25th Sept. 


temporarily for two years. Maximum pay Rs. 800 
per mensem according to qualification. Apply 
personally with testimonials between 28th September 
and 2nd October to the Chief Conservator of Forests, 
Bombay Presidency, at Poona.’ May we know why 
if is that European parentage is laid down as the 


supreme qualification for these ten appointments and 
why it is that Indians are excluded because of their race? It is a flagrant 
violation of all decent principles of public service that ina case of this kind 
Indians are expressly excluded without reference to professional qualifications 
which should be the criterion of public appointment. We may be told that in 
these ten jobs, if is necessary to maintain what is known as the ‘ British 
character’ of the administration, but the Government must know that they 
could not play with phrases like that to the detriment of Indians beyond a 
certain limit. We think it scandalous that preferment on racial grounds 
should be so openly practised in Bombay. Wiuilsome member of the Council 
ask Government to explain the secret of advertisements of this kind ?” 


LEGISLATION. 


97. “The Government of India, we are glad, is having to its credit some 
good legislation. The Dacca University Bill, the 

_ Appreciation of the good Workmen’s Breach of Contract amendment bill and 
~ gpa undertaken by the Tariff Bill do not go far enough; but they are 
Chel fat F — an earnest of the determination of Lord Chelmsford’s 
— Government no& to let the legislation of 1919 go 
New Times (10), 2ist Gown to history as mere ‘black’. If Lord Chelms- 
ant. ford had only heeded Indian advice and abandoned 
the Rowlaté Legislation, which is responsible for 

present troubles, His Lordship would have secured a place in the Indian heart 
higher even than that of Lord Hardings; for, we know that Lord Hardinge 
or ro reforms to India; he did not advance India, like Lord Chelmsford, on 
‘path of constitutional reforms; but his heart was full of the milk of human 
sympathy; and Indians—a most grateful nation—took his words for deeds 


aad were satisfied. We yet wish to believe that, during the 18 months still 


left to Lord Chelmsford, His Exe sy will rise above the limitations of his 
sivironment and live down all the unpleasantness of the year 1919.” 
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58. “ The management of the Imperial Council had reserved last Friday 

for a eoncerted attack against the Honourable 

Commentsonthedebate Pyndit Malaviya who was from the beginning of the 
on the Punjéb Indemnity ,ocsion marked out for official annihilation....... .. 
Bi ve Council Lord Chelmsford professed at the beginning a desire 
Bombay Chronicle (1), %0 see racial acerbity avoided in the course of the 
22nd Sept. roceedings, but he soon yielded to the passion of his 
icutenants to revel in expressions of racial antipathy 

and apparently thought it sportto see if the Honourable Pundit Malaviya 
could not be sacrificed for a bureaucratic holiday. All the original caution 
regarding relevancy—the subject, it will be remembered, was the Indemnity 
Bill—and official statements on facts in advance of the enquiry was thrown 
to the winds, and the most irresponsible and insulting remarks were made 
in the audience of the Viceroy who refused to answer the damning inter- 
pellations of the Honourable Pundit Malaviya as being questions of fact. 
Let it be remembered that the Government, whose conduct is under enquiry, 
do not command the confidence of the public when they allege facts regarding 
the operations of Martial Law, and all the statements they make must finally 
be tested with other evidence by the Committee of Enguiry. The Honourable 
Pundit Malaviya, after arduous investigation, has been able to produce a 
history of the occurences. The Punjab Government have, in the person of 
the Honourable Mr. J. P. Thompson, alleged some of them to have been 
‘distorted and exaggerated’. It isa position of allegations and counter- 
allegations whose title to credence has to be examined by the Committee 
of Enquiry. The public charge has been that the estimate of the Punjab 
situation in April last. was. so far as Government were concerned, ‘ distorted 
and exaggerated’, and, as Pundit Malaviya showed, there have been instances 
of shocking excesses on the part of officials—instances which the Honourable 
Mr. Thompson has not impugned as ‘ distorted and exaggerated’. For those 
who are interested in the trutb, the palliations of the Punjab Government 
are not conclusive of anything......... . Disgraced as it was with exhibitions 
of rudeness, the official attack on Pundit Malaviya is nothing more than a 
series of denials and counter-allegations which the official version was likely, 
according to expectation, to disclose. Only the predispositions of rancour 
would enable either side to try to shout down the other with the cry ‘ Irres- 
ponsible!” Itis easier to riddle the official version with questions that 
impugn the dona fides of its facts than it would be for pro-officials to 
assail the good faith of Pundit Malaviya’s first-hand mformation. We 
have discussed the intrinsic value of official allegations regarding 
facts that await investigation, but no less important than analysing 
the value of rival contentions in the debate, is the duty of every fair- 
minded person to condemn the unchecked display of bad taste, we had 
almost said ill-breeding, which was witnessed in the Council. For the 
splendidly restrained and intrepid manner in which the Honourable 
Pundit Malaviya led the Indian case in the Council the country cannot 
be too grateful to him. He was, we think, the only Indian member who 
went to the Punjab to study the situation first-hand and to collect facts that 
in point of incredible dreadfulness far exceeded the imagination of distant 
observers. Itis in official judgment a presumption. When Lala Gover- 
dhandas went out from the Punjab he published some suppressed facts on the 
situation—an offence for which he was tracked down by Martial Law, illegally 
arrested beyond its jurisdiction and sent to jail. Government apparently do 
nct like any version but their own to come to light, and it is not a matter of 
surprise that some eminent officials found that their prejudice against the 
Pundit deepened beyond the limits of restraint. Perhaps it was expected that 
he would be treated with intolerance, but we are amazed at the ill-concealed 
exhibition of rancour. Pundit Malaviya exhibited a measure of earnestness 
and temperate expression, which should have made him immune, in any 
honourable society, from personal attacks. The yell against him on Friday, 


together with the interpersal of jeering applause at his expanse, was executed 
& 


with an elaborateness that almost suggests of previous rehearsal. We 
earnestly hope that a scene so deplorable in its character will not be repeated 
in the Council........... We cannot help feeling that there was a determined 
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as 1864, two generations ago! Thty would have moved heaven and earth in 
‘the matter; they would have kicked up an agitation such as would make the 

mighty ir their thrones tremble! But these Indian subordinate service men 

have had to wait for 55 years—with what result? The Bombay Government's 
Resolution says that the Governor in Council does not consider it desirable to 
undertake any general revision of pay of such establishments—except are 

there are pressing reasons for doing so. The question of general revision of the 
pay of subordinate establishments and of fixing standard rates of pay of menials 

should therefore be held in abeyance! ‘ Wanted—Pressing Reasons ’—such is 
the burden of the Bombay Government’s song. ‘ Wanted—the loud mouth 
and the big dram’; ‘ Wanted—Backers up in high circles’ would be more 
appropriate. On what grounds of justice and fairplay, we ask, was the scale 

of pay revised recently in the case of higher services—the Medical, Police, 

Public Works Department and Forest Services—when here is -a subordinate 

service whose case has not been considered for 55 years? Is it not a 

fact that the salaries in some of these higher services were revised only as 

late as the year 19C8? Why should only the suffering subordinate services 

be asked to wait with Job’s patience ‘until conditions become stabilised ’ 

when members of the I.C. 8. were given an allowance of Rs. 500 per head 

to compensate them for prospective loss in acting and sub. pro tem promotion, 

the war having prevented the I. C. 8. men from proceeding on leave ? ” 


56. ‘‘ The following advertisement has been for some time past appearing 

in the papers:—* Wanted—Ten suitable young 

Comments on an Kuropeans for service in the Forest Department, 
advertisement. by theChief temporarily for two years. Maximum pay Rs. 800 
Conservator of Forests, per mensem according to qualification. Apply 


5 9 Admeag ong, on personally with testimonials between 28th September 


oenehen: and 2nd October to the Chief Conservator of Forests, 
‘Bombay Chronicle (1), Bombay Presidency, at Poona.’ May we know why 
25th Sept. it is that Kuropean parentage is laid down as the 


supreme qualification for these ten appointments and 
why it is that Indians are excluded because of their race? It is a flagrant 
violation of all decent principles of public service that in a case of this kind 
Indians are expressly excluded without reference to professional qualifications 
which should be the criterion of public appointment. We may be told that in 
these ten jobs, it is necessary to maintain what is known as the ‘ British 
character’ of the administration, but the Government must know that they 
could not play with phrases like that to the detriment of Indians beyond a 
certain limit. We think it scandalous that preferment on racial grounds 
should be so openly practised in Bombay. Willsome member of the Council 
ask Government to explain the secret of advertisements of this kind ?”’ 


f 


‘LEGISLATION. 


97. “The Government of India, we are glad, is having to its credit some 
good legislation. The Dacca University Bill, the 
Appreciation of the good Workmen’s Breach of Contract amendment bill and 
legislation undertaken by the Tariff Bill do not go far enough; but they are 
a me oetree "e Lord an earnest of the determination of Lord Chelmsford’s 
ment. .-~Sovernment not to let the legislation of 1919 go 
New Times (10), 21st Gown to history as mere ‘black’. If Lord Chelms- 
Sept. ford had only heeded Indian advice and abandoned 
the Rowlatt: Legislation, which is responsible for 
present troubles, His Lordship would have secured a place in the Indian heart 
higher even than that of Lord Hardinge; for, we know that Lord Hardinge 
_ gave ro reforms to India; he did not advance India, like Lord Chelmsford, on 
the path of constitutional reforms; but his heart was full of the milk of human 
sympathy; and Indians—a most grateful nation—took his words for deeds 
and were satisfied. We yet wish to believe that, during the 18 months still 
left to Lord Chelmsford, His Excellency will rise above the limitations of his 
environment and live down all the unpleasantness of the year 1919.” 
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58. “ The management of the Imperial Council had reserved last Friday 
for a concerted attack against the Honourable 
Pundit Malaviya who was from the beginning of the 
session marked out for official annihilation....... .. 
Lord Chelmsford professed at the beginning a desire 
Bombay Chronicle (1), © 8€¢ racial acerbity avoided in the course of the 


Comments on the debate 
on the Punjab Indemnity 
Bill in the Imperial 
Legislative Council. 


proceedings, but he soon yielded to the passion of his 
lieutenants to revel in expressions of racial antipathy 
and apparently thought it sport to see if the Honourable Pundit Malaviya 
could not be sacrificed for a bureaucratic holiday. All the original caution 
regarding relevancy—the subject, it will be remembered, was the Indemnity 
Bill—and official statements on facts in advance of the enquiry was thrown 
to the winds, and the most irresponsible and insulting remarks were made 
in the audience of the Viceroy who refused to answer the damning inter- 
pellations of the Honourable Pundit Malaviya as being questions of fact. 
Let it be remembered that the Government, whose conduct is under enquiry, 
do not command the confidence of the public when they allege facts regarding 
the operations of Martial Law, and all the statements they make must finally 
be tested with other evidence by the Committee of Enquiry. The Honourable 
Pundit Malaviya, after arduous investigation, has been able to produce a 
history of the occurences. The Punjab Government have, in the person of 
the Honourable Mr. J. P. Thompson, alleged some of them to have been 
‘distorted and exaggerated’. It is a position of allegations and counter- 
allegations whose title to credence has to be examined by the Committee 
of Enquiry. The public charge has been that the estimate of the Punjab 
situation in April last was. so far as Government were concerned, ‘ distorted 
and exaggerated’, and, as Pundit Malaviya showed, there have been instances 
of shocking excesses on the part of officials—instances which the Honourable 
Mr. Thompson has not impugned as ‘ distorted and exaggerated’. For those 
who are interested in the trutb, the palliations of the Punjab Government 
are not conclusive of anything.......... Disgraced as it was with exhibitions 
of rudeness, the official attack on Pundit Malaviya is nothing more than a 
series of denials and counter-allegations which the official version was likely, 
according to expectation, to disclose. Only the predispositions of rancour 
would enable either side to try to shout down the other with the cry ‘ Irres- 
ponsible!’ Itis easier to riddle the official version with questions that 
impugn the bona fides of its facts than it would be for pro-officials to 
assail the good faith of Pundit Malaviya’s first-hand information. We 
have discussed the intrinsic value of official allegations regarding 
facts that await investigation, but no less important than analysing 
the value of rival contentions in the debate, is the duty of every fair- 
minded person to condemn the unchecked display of bad taste, we had 
almost said ill-breeding, which was witnessed in the Council. For the 
splendidly restrained and intrepid manner in which the Honourable 
Pundit Malaviya led the Indian case in the Council the country cannot 
be too grateful to him. He was, we think, the only Indian member who 
weni to the Punjab to study the situation first-hand and to collect facts that 
in point of incredible dreadfulness far exceeded the imagination of distant 
observers. Itis in official judgment a presumption. When Lala Gover- 
dhandas went out from the Punjab he published some suppressed facts on the 
situation—an offence for which he was tracked down by Martial Law, illegally 
arrested beyond its jurisdiction and sent to jail. Government apparently do 
not like any version but their own to come to light, and it is not a matter of 
surprise that some eminent officials found that their prejudice against the 
Pundit deepened beyond the limits of restraint. Perhaps it was expected that 
he would be treated with intolerance, but we are amazed at the ill-concealed 
exhibition of rancour. Pundit Malaviya exhibited a measure of earnestness 
and temperate expression, which should have made him immune, in any 
honourable society, from personal attacks. The yell against him on Friday, 
together with the interpersal of jeering applause at his expense, was executed 
with an elaborateness that almost suggests of previous rehearsal. We 


22nd Sept. 


earnestly hope that a scene so deplorable in its character will not be repeated 


in the Council.......... We cannot help feeling that there was a determined 
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liberation in this attack against Pundit Malaviya for what he did and 
what he said. Personal insults do not stick. The discredit of it belongs 
se who take to the levelling of unwarranted aspersions. We hope, 
‘for the sake of the Council than for the reputation of maligners,. 


that there will be an-improvement in the tone of debates.’ [Elsewhere 
the paper writes:—“ There must be more joy in Simla at the conversion 


of Sir Dinshaw Wachha—who was hesitating—than atthe steadiness of 
the large army of officials, whose votes never yield to persuasion. But his 
conversion is so sudden that his political colleagues, who have been trying to 
fortify him with telegrams, have cause to be embarrassed and pained.......... 
Less than a week ago, Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, as vice-president of the 
Liberal Association, wired to Sir Dinshaw Wacha the ‘resolution they passed 
with regard to the Bill. If Sir Dinshaw Wachha chooses to be persuaded into 
support of an-obnoxious measure renounced by his Association, we would like 
to know what his exasperated friends of the Moderate Party are going to do. 
Would he take care to say that the miracle achieved by Sir George Lowndes’ 
@xposition is confined only to bimself and has caused bewilderment to his 
colleagues ?’’] ; 


59. ‘“‘ A Simla message says that on Thursday, after the suspension of 
Bombay: Olronicle (2) the rules of business, the Indemnity Bill will be 
Path Sept. * considered and passed. What is the meaning of 
a using the word ‘considered’ when the bill is there, 
consideration or no consideration, to be passed with the vote of the official 
bloc, whatever the opposition? The suspension of the rules of business for 
the purpose of passing this unnecessary and indefensible measure is worthy 
of the prevailing mood of the Government and is a revelation of the defiance 
of Indian opinion which seems to appeal to them as the cardinal principle of 
legislation. When Pundit Malaviya wanted to amend his resolutions, 
Sir William Vincent was a zealous protagonist of rules and regulations which, 
on that occasion, did not allow of the slightest relaxation. He quarrelled 
for three days’ notice and: when pressed, raised the demand to fifteen days. 
But what is the stickler for rules going todo now? Asa piece of obnoxious 
legislation which, in spite of its illusory provisos, is calculated to indemnify 
many wrong-doers and incidentally damnify ail, including those possibly 
innocent, who are now in jail, the bill comes in the moral trail of the Rowlatt 
Act.. Wedonot know what is going to come next, especially after the 
widening of the breach in the present session of the Imperial Council. We 
can only warn the Government not to sacrifice the good will of the people, 
which is the foundation of British rule, for the sake of ephemeral victories.” 


60. ‘‘ Sir William Vincent who has introduced the Indemnity Bill is 
a ee, going to move two amendments to his own measure, 
Obth i ~’ but in taking this extraordinary procedure he hopes 
' to wriggle out of the logic of facts in which he has 
enmeshed himeelf........... The original preamble said that Martial Law was 
necessary and on that hypothesis, right or wrong, the Council could be aske 
to validate acts done in consequence—presuming that the majority concurred 
in the preamble predicating necessity. That was a logically consistent 
position, however perverse the assumption in advance of the enquiry might 
have been. Now what is the position? The Legislature is to keep an open 
mind regarding the necessity of proclaiming Martial Law or, in a word, the 
existence of a state of rebellion. All that the members whose votes are 


 gought are told is that ‘ Martial Law has been enforced.’ Hither say in the 


height of arrogant unreason that Martial Law was necessary and then 
demand of the Legislature an Indemnity Act, or keep the question of necessity 
open, awaiting the findings of the Enquiry: there is no other logical course, 
because to ask for validation before the Legislature is satisfied about the need 


for Martial Law, or, antecedently about the fact of rebellion, is as ridiculous 


as it is unheard-of. The truth of the matter is that when the presumption of 
rebellion is ted to be an open question subject to the findings of an 
Enquiry, it is absurd to transpose the intermediate function of that Enquiry 
$0 a last and purposeless position. We contend that ouce the Enquiry is 
granted, it is the logical obligation that ite findings should be awaited before 


em Gey 


= 
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fixing the terms of the Indemnity.......... As a system above the reach of 
logic and mental compunction, the Indemnity Bill may be passed by the official 
bioc. The Home Member has checkmated himself by his own arguments. 
And now whatever he might do, the passing of a validation act at this stage 
should be regarded as a monument of official obstinacy for which there is no 
known parallel in the history of India after the assumption of the Crown.” 


61. “His Excellency the Viceroy quoted Mr. Gandhi, Sir George 
Lowndes quoted Mrs. Besant and Mr. B. G. Horni- 

11), , 
bth Sept ns man and Mr. Hailey quoted Mr. Sastri as supporting 
‘Government policy in the Punjab. It is easy to take 
out isolated sentences from aspeech or an article and show it to mean the exact 


opposite of what it would mean in its context. For instance, Mr. Sastri had 


said in his speech from which Mr. Hailey quoted: “When a mob goes wrong 
and becomes unruly it is necessary, no doubt, for the Government to take 
strong measures to restore order. But powerfully and fully equipped as the 
Government was, it was its duty to see that no more was done in the repres- 
sive direction than was absolutely necessary. What, on the contrary, is it 
doing? A state of ‘ open rebellion’ has been declared, martial Law proclai- 
med and other things done in ways which must be pronounced barbarous. 
Bombs are dropped from aeroplanes and people alleged to have disobeyed 
laws whipped in public streets—a barbarity which we all thought had passed 
away with the autocracy of Russia.’ It will be seen that Mr. Hailey who 
quoted the first sentence carefully left out the following sentences. We 
commend them to his attention, and incidentally to that of the Hindw of 
Madras, which, true to its character, has sought to’ make capital out of this 
incident.” 


*62. “‘ His Excellency the Viceroy in his speech at the opening of the 
dian Social R j Simla session of the Imperial Legislative Council 
cols Bork eforme quoted Mr. Gandhi as having declared that educated 
©), PS. men were behind the Punjab troubles. Mr. Gandhi 
promptly contradicted His Excellency and said that what he had stated 
referred to Ahmedabad only, and had no reference whatever to the conditions 
in the Punjab of which he knew nothing. Mr. Hailey in the course of the 
debate on the Indemnity Bill cited the Honourable Mr. Srinivasa Sastry 
as having admitted ina public speech that the Punjab Government was 
justified in proclaiming martial law in the province.......... Mr. Sastry, we 
think, did say something to the effect that the Punjib Government might 
have had good reasons for taking strong measures, but he also denounced in 
scathing terms the use of aeroplanes, and the whipping in the streets news of 
which had come, if we remember, on the day that he spoke. Mr. Hailey 
thinks it fair to embroil a popular leader with his people by referring to a 
casual and tentative remark in a long speech which contained a good deal 
diametrically opposed to the views he expressed in the debate. Sir William 
Vincent quoted Mr. Gandhi in reply to the debate as supporting the Indem- 
nity Bill and, indeed, as wishing that it should go further. Nothing can 
exceed the grace and force of the manner in which the Honourable Pundit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, after lowering his weapon for the moment to a mark 
of respect for Mr. Gandhi, thrust it home with the hope that the Home 
Member way soon rescind the order which prohibited Mr. Gandhi from 
entering the Punjab.” 


63. “The Home Member’s speech in introducing the Indemnity Bill 
makes it plain that the martial law indemnities are 

PPh paar of India (11), to be confined to the’ subordinate officials who merely 
ne executed the policy sanctioned by the superior 
officials. If the latter have erred in prescribing the policy, they are not pro- 
tected by this Bill. Thus it is immaterial to the consideration of the measure, 
it is urged, what the conclusion of the Committee of Inquiry may be as to the 
necessity of the proclamation of martial law, for the officers who are granted 
indemnity under it were not responsible for it, and those who were can. be 


held to account in spite of the passage of the Bill........... The officers who 


are to be indemnified by the Bill, no doubt, exercised military force under 
orders from higher authorities, but it must be remembered that for the specific 
g 249-—7 con 


ts 4 


oo: ‘oh by them they themselves are responsible. They were not given 


led orders to adopt particular measures. All that the Government of 
ia did by proclaiming martial law was to say to them that civil power had 


failed and that they might use such military power as might be imperatively 


néeded in the circumstances. As General Hudson said in his speech: ‘The 
situation, as far as it was then known, would be explained to him (the scldier), 
and his action would be left to his discretion’. Thus it is clear that the so- 
called subordinate officers must be held ans werable for the acts they committed 
within their discretion, and if it is found on the report of the committse or on 
other evidence that - they did not use their discretion properly, they should be 
liable for the consequences of their action. The Bill, however, covers all their 
acts in advance, and this is its fatal defect.......... It is but right that those 
who plead exceptional circumstances in justification of their extra-legal acts, 
should prove them when called upon to doso. If the complainant is made to 
prove that the circumstances did not call for measures of so much severity, 
you require him to do what in the nature of things is impossible. It is not 
fair, where some of the officials engaged in restoring order are believed to be 
gcuilty of the worst atrocities, to presume the bona fides of every officer; in 
cases like bombing and mashine-gunning people from aeroplanes, flogging 
persons in public streets, the issuing of the ‘hands and knees’, order, etc., the 
presumption should be against the officers. And if, ¢.g., it can be proved, as 
Sir H. Hudson claims, that ‘the use of aeroplanes provided the only possible 
solution’ in the circumstances, it should not be difficult for the officers to prove 


the necessity for their acts in a court of law. It ought not to be necessary to 
pervert the Jaw for their sake.” 


64. The arguments used by Sir William Vincent for proving the 

' necessity of introducing the Indemnity Bill imme- 
sy FO nthe sre aoe: diately after the declaration of martial law cannot 
and Pdrst (31), 22nd hold water. Itis the duty of Government first to 
Sept.; Hindusthdn Sept.; prove that a necessity had arisen for the declaration 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (26), 22nd of martial law. The passing of the Bill wouid 
Sept. convert the Committee of Inquiry into a farce. ‘!'he 
Bill has widened the gulf between the rulers and the ruled and it can only 
be bridged by the appointment of a new Viceroy as suggested by the Indian 
Social Reformer. [The Praja Mitra and Parsi expresses disappointment 
at the attitude taken up by Government in the discussion on the Indemnity 
Bill and hopes the Viceroy will give due weight to the popular opinion on 
the Bill and maintain the purity of British justice by withdrawing the Bill. 
The Hindusthdn stigmatises the Bill as a measure for legalising the injustice 
perpetrated by the declaration of martial law and hopes that Government 
will see their way to withdrawing it. The Jdm-e-Jamshed considers it a 
hasty step on the part of Government to introduce the Bill and suggests that 
its consideration may be postponed till the publication of the report of the 
Inquiry Committee.] 


65. The Hindusthdn anticipates the passing of the Indemnity Bill in 

the teeth of public opposition and remarks :— 

Hindusthdn (25), 25th Government officials do not seem to be aware that 
oA Byes q sg 0 * e Ay discontent is spreading in the country. It is alleged 
96th Sept. - ’ that lodian newspapers are responsible for aggrava- 
ting the discontent, but in reality the discontent 
is due to the manner in which popular demands are treated with contempt 
by Government. When will the present atmosphere change? There are no 
s of its doing so till Lord Chelmsford leaves the shores of India. [In the 
ubsequent issue the paper writes:—Sir William Vincent has given an 
Pots IT importance to the support given to the Bill by Mr. Gandhi ia 
Young India. The manner in which Mr. Gandhi’s opinion has been cited 
lends ¢ us to the conclusion that Mr. Gandhi has seriously erred in supporting 
the Bill, While Government have hastened to afford protection to their 


officials they are indulging in procrastination in the matter of conducting the 


enquiry for relieving the distress of the people in the Punjab who are kept 
- in’an agony of suspense. Mr. Gandhi has not witnessed the affairs in the 


and his knowledge of the province is derived from news only. ‘The 


27 


Honourable Pandit -Madan Mohahan Malaviya and the Honourable 
Mr. Nehru have rendered invaluable services to the Punjab by visiting the 
province, and the public consider their opinion as more reliable. [The Praja 
Mitra and Parsi exhorts the Indian public to hold meetings all over the 
country and to send their protests to Parliament so that members of Parlia- 
ment may use their influence to get the Indemnity Act so modified that its 
objectionable clauses are completely removed.| 


66. “The Martial Law was a blunder; the Indemnity Bill is a greater 
blunder. One false step has led to another, and 

Government stands to-day in a position of complete 

New Times °(10), 20th isolation from the best informed public opinion in 
and Sord Peps. the country. Men like Rabindranath, Gandhi, 
Sankaran Nair and the rank and file of educated 

India who supported Lord Hardinge for 54 years, and during the most 
momentous period of the war, and who brought him safely out of the Meso- 
potamia troubles by their persistent and unfailing support of that noble- 
minded Viceroy, find their sympathies alienated from the ruling deities of 


Simla.......... We wonder if ever a Bill was introduced into any Legislature 
in the modern world with such supreme disregard cf the unanimous opinion 
of a people.......... We earnestly ask Government not to convert India into 


another Ireland. {In the subsequent issue the paper writes:—*‘ Even if 
it were admitted for the sake of argument, that it is necessary to validate the 
misdeeds of officials, is there any justice or sense of fair play in continuing 
the sentences passed illegally on alleged offenders? Why should relief in the 
ordinary course’ be denied to them? If you pass an Indemnity Bill to 
protect your officers for their illegal acts, should the sins of your officers be 
visited upon the heads of innocent people by continuing the legal punish- 
ments inflicted upon them ?”’ 


67. ‘“‘ Heedless of the warnings of non-officials and the protests of the 
public, the Government of India have carried the 

Comments on the Indemnity Bil! through the Council. All those 
passing of the Punjab who had combined in ‘teaching these people a 
pag ee - into er lesson which they will not forget for fifty years’ are 
oth Sept. nent ae fairly shielded against the reach of justice, 
and it is unnecessary for us to say anything further 

on the universally condemned measure which the Government have, through 
the weight of numbers and against the counsels of reason, succeeded in 
passing. As the individuality of the Viceroy has been deeply merged in the 
policy of his colleagues, we have no intention of appealing to Lord Chelmsford 
to withhold his assent from the measure. While official spokesmen were 
sure of their obedient majority, they naturally combined once more in the 
favourite pastime of abusing representative Indians....... We should have 
expected the Viceroy to be more stern and impartially interfering when the 
debate fell down to the level of vulgar personal recriminations. In the 
Council, Mr. Thompson was pleased to observe, ‘ they were all called honour- 
able members and he did claim that that justified the public in expecting from 
them a standard of honour and fair play which the Pundit failed to attain in 
the present instance. Insults of this kind were freely flung at Indians who, 
we are glad to say, maintained a sobriety of language aad evidence of good- 


breeding which must, in moments of civility and introspection, appeal to 


their vilifiers as examples worthy of imitation. It is deplorable that there 
should have been such mud-slinging in Council. Official spokesmen may be 
thinking that they had a smart time, but if is patent that the manner in 
which many of them abused the privileges of the Council would be reckoned 
as unworthy of any assembly where Parliamentary form and gentlemanly 
etiquette are really esteemed. Officials had a bad and indefeusible case and 
were tempted to abuse the plaintiff for lack of argument. Three score lashes 
with @ cane is a terrrible exposure incensing even to a saint engaged—if such 


could be—in tidying up the tale of outrages. Mr. Thompson is con-— 


strained to accept it as a ‘complete explanation,’ but the edge of his anger 
falls on those who talk about it! It illustrates the secret of official indigua- 
tion and so we have nothing more to say about it. Tv those who. conducted 
the struggle the country owes @ debt it could never repay. Chief amang 
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>‘ them is Pundit Malaviya who, faced with trials of assaults from the front and 
-—  . . . defections in the rear, fought the good fight as he alone could have done. 
> + ~~ “We hope that the whole country will unite in thanking him for the splendid 
~~. ~~ work he has done for the Punjab.” 
Bt |  *68. The Bill has already ane onteens eon em Council, as it. was 
Pei hue bound to be, and all further suggestions for the 
Best’ Ene BA Sa 28th consideration of Government are no longer of any 
| claro ag bits value. The debate on the Bill was not, on the 
whole, of an edifying character in certain respects. The Honourable Sir 
George Lowndes seems to have cultivated at Simla a special code of manners 
with which he was not conversant as a prominent member of the bar in 
Bombay.. Supposing for a moment that Raja Sir Rampal Singh had got his 
speech written by some one else—a fact which he has stoutly denied—surely 
it can not be said that he was not able even to understand it and signify his 
approval or disapproval of the Bill. Isit quite certain that when Viceroys 
and Governors make long speeches dealing with a variety of subjects, the 
Secretariat and their Secretaries have nothing to do with their framework or 
elaboration? Are the speeches of Kings and Kmperors thought out and 
written by themselves in all instances? When the wives of Viceroys and 
Governors deliver speeches at different public functions, are the public 
to believe that they are their own production? Itis a thousand pities that 
the Law Member found it necessary to resort to such senseless, ridiculous and 
undignified arguments. He accepted the Raja’s denial adsolutely but-imme- 
diately proceeded to declare that ‘the hand was the hand of Essau but 
a the voice was the voice of Jacob.’ This was an equally undignified observa- 
ie. tion.. When the official councillors together with certain non-official 
ae colleagues think it their duty to vote all in one way on all occasions, it would 
have been more decent and fair for the Law Member to have refrained from 
Bs requisitioning his biblical quotation.” 
Sg *69. ‘“ The Bill has been passed in the teeth of the opposition of genuine 
ae popular leaders!......... Sane popular opinion, 
eS ho eee Ue expressed by various public bodies, and men of legal 
acumen such as Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, Sir 
D. Sivanaswamy Iyer, wanted the Bill to be only postponed, and not 
abandoned till the Inquiry Committee reported. People knew through their 
accredited representatives that atrocities anda outrages were committed in the 
administration of the Martial Law, and they also knew that Courts summarily 
tried cases which they had no jurisdiction to try. They therefore wanted 
first to ascertain as to who were the officers that were responsible for the 
atrocities, judicial and executive, before passing any measure to indemnify 
officers in general. For that an impartial Royal Commission was demanded 
by them to investigate into the affairs. That was refused and Government's 
nominees were entrusted with that inquiry. Even then the people legiti- 
mately claimed that Government should not prejudge their own Committee’s 
decision at least for the sake of that Committee’s prestige. Even that just 
demand was refused. Government claimed that those officers who acted 
a | bona fide in administering Martial Law and took only those measures 
a | that were necessary ought to be protected as early as possible. This was 
ae admitted by the people. But they said that Government should promise 
ae indemnity now, pass if necessary a Suspensory Bill to prohibit any legal 
B ; proceedings against their officers and when the commitee reported about the 
ee guilt of the officers than the guilty officers should be excepted and 
others indemnified by law. This. met the case of the Government on 
all points so far as the officers were concernei. This advice of the 
people was based on sound principles, accepted and even acted upon 
by the Government of India themselves in former times. There was 
ee therefore no reason to defy popular opinion and create unnecessary ill- 
‘ae feeling in the minds of the people. Government’s purpose would have been 
ate fully served, and people would have been satisfied. Two objects instead of 
one would have thus been fulfilled. But disregarding the people’s sound 
advice they have passed a Bill which fulfills only one ‘and that too partially. 
_ Their Bill protects no officers from legal proceedings until his bona fides and 
the necessity of his actions are believed to be proved by the courts. Till 
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then law can be invoked against him. So their object is only partially fulfilled. 
But for this mess of pottage they have lost the confidence of the people toan 
unimaginable extent. What a sorry exhibition of Government wisdom is 
this !’’ | 
/70. The rejection of the Honourable Mr. Sarma’s amendments to the 
_ Hides Export Duty Bill will be detrimental to the 
Comments on the Bill jnterest of the country. The Bill wanted amend- 
to amend the Indian ments in other directions also, but we wonder why 
— ibe 93rd Sept. they were not suggested. According to the provi- 
— P" gions of the measure not only the British Empire 
but all territories such as German Hast Africa, Mesopotamia, Palestine, etc., 
for which England or the colonies are to be mandatories, are to have the 
advantage of the rebate of.10 per cent. ‘To allow the rebate in respect of 
these backward territories where no tanneries are likely to be started will 
mean gratuitous loss to India. It was stated during the debate that the 
rebate was to be applicable only to those hides that would be actually tanned, 
but why is not that clearly stated ia the Bull itself? It states that the 
concession will be granted only if conditions laid down by the Government 
of India are observed, but as it does not lay down any particular conditions 
how can it be said that the Government will lay down the sbove condition 
as to tanning ? Who can say that the condition after being laid down by 
one Viceroy will not be cancelled by his successor? In short, the vague 
character of its provisions will enable the bureaucracy to play ducks and drakes 
with them according to the couvenience of their favourite manufacturers. 


71. ‘‘ We welcome this measure only on the ground that it is an initiation 
of a new fiscal policy in lieu of the old one which 
Gujardtt Punch (22),21st was condemned by cach and every Indian publicist 
i “oh “es of note. Otherwise we do not think the Bill as 
Eng Be P’ framed will do much gool to us. India is a poor 
een country aud if is necessary that she must get her 
imports cheap. And we find that countries outside the Empire supply us 
with articles cheaper than those within. So, to give a preferance to the othar 
parts of the Empire by imposing an export tariff is to increase the prices of 
the imports without any countervailing advantages to usS.......... The Bill 
may no doubt benefit other parts of the Kmpire, but in the ordinary economic 
struggle we think we must have India first and the Empire afterwards.” 
[The Hindusthdn writes :—" There is no reason why the Government should 
have gone out of their way and aunounced a rebate of 10 per cent. to hides 
and skins being exported to other parts of the Empire for the tauning indusiry. 
This solicitude for the interests of the tanning industry of the Colonies on the 
part of the Indian Government is very touching when wo know that even 
while the Bill is being passed in the Imperial Council all the Chamber of 
Commerce and commercial and industrial people in South Africa unite together 
in favour of urging on the Union Government the necessity of passing still 
stricter Anti-Asiatic Legislation.’’| 


12. The Jdm-e-Jamshed protests against the policy of Imperial Pre- 
ference adopted in connection with the export of 
on eee vi ky a hides as it gives undue advantage to the British 
veshwar (85) 26th Sept. colonies at the cost of India. It thanks Govern- 
- ment for the protection afforded to the hide-industry 
but deprecates the 10 per cent. rebate in favour of any parts of the Empire. 
It also disapproves of the prohibition against the import of certain dyestuffs 
from any country except the British Empire. The paper thinks it in- 
opportune to apply the principle of Imperial Preference to India until it 
is granted full fiscal autonomy [The Shri Venkateshwar writes in a similar 
strain and asserts that under the present circumstances the policy of Imperial 
Preference is in every way detrimental to the interests of India.|] 


73. “One would have no hesitation in accepting the principle involved 

poe ey eee a) in the Tariff Amendment Act, viz., the protection 
Pr os Relate * necessary for the conservation and promotion of a 
Pt. national industry. But we are not able to sea 


how the protective export duty had to be essentially connected with 
the 10 per cent. rebate allowed on exports to other parts of the 
Empire........... By passing this measure the Government of India have 


unequivocally committed themselves to the adoption of Imperial Preference. 
m 249—8 con | | 
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‘We ‘are amazed to find that after his explicit pronouncement about the Indian’ 
_ overnment’s new ‘fiscal policy, Sir George should have interrupted the | 
> ‘Honourable Mr. Sarma while he was pleading for the omission of the clause 
Bie ns ee erence to the constituent parts of the Empire, with the remark that 

+ $he whole question of Imperial Preference was not before the Council.......... 
We wonder what else the Council was considering if not Imperial Preference 
when it was being asked to support the rebate on the ground that the Empire 
must be adequately equipped for war, with tanneries. A 10 per cent. duty on 
exports to all countries would have sufficed if the object of the measure was 
’ merely to give protection to our indigenous industry. Why was the rebate 

thought necessary? For no other reason than the desire to promote tanneries 
in Great Britain and other parts of the Empire.......... The Honourable 
Mr. Sarma made a timely hit by proposing that ifa rebate was to be granted 
at all, the concession should not be made to any dominion, State or territory 
which discriminated against the Indian tariff policy or against any of the 
Indian subjects of His Majesty lawfully settled in such dominion, State or 
im territory. Indian subjects of His Majesty are being treated with the 
= grossest injustice in South Africa and some other parts of the Kmpire 
and are being denied even the elementary rights of British citizen- 
ship;-and yet India is asked to make sacrifices for and to help to 
promote the economic development of the white population there. 
ie eceseesee A Change in fiscal policy introduced by the British Chancellor of the 
mae ’ Exchequer has now brought about a change in the mind of the Government 
oe of India. But this should have been frankly stated. Why should Sir George 
Barnes have harped on the string of India’s interest exclusively, in advocating 
the alleged beneficent character of the rebate in favour of British and Domi- 
nion tanneries? The issue of Imperial Preference and India’s place in it 
should have been squarely faced. That the Indian people want protection for 
a ® their industries and that they will heartily support the Government in any 
aS : measure they may take for securing it, are propositions which require neither 
as repetition nor emphasis. That they would be realy to make fiscal concessions 
es to the other parts of the Empire if it is not incompatible with their interests, 
aa is also undoubted. But they cannot allow any economic policy to be intro- 
aig duced for their supposed benefit and in the name of the Empire, unless it is 
carefully examined and found to be capable of vroducing desirable results...... 
Sir George Barnes utterly failed to make out a case in favour of the large 
aa rebate and did not give a satisfactory answer tc Pandit Madan Mohan’s 
tt, question as to how it was in India’s interest. If Government wanted to 
we grant a rebate, the export duty should at least have been put at a higher rate, 
say 25 or 20 per cent., as Mr. Sarma suggested. As we remarked in our 
previous article on this subject, the course of ths Imperial Preference policy 
must be vigilantly watched in this country and our economic interests must 
be carefully safeguarded. The speedy passage of the Tarif Act is one more 
ee and strong argument in favour of fiscal autonomy for India and popular 
ea control in the Supreme Government.” 

dee ; 74, “A Zamindar Ryot” writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh that Messrs. 
a: Rttiies thos, ok Graham and Company established themselves at 
NG : Land SD enieltinn ere Mauje Mal in the Kolaba District last year with their 
(A a being amended to assist © gineers and made a survey to see how far they 
) Messrs. Graham and could extend their operations. He further adds :— 
| a Company in their indus- With the sympathy of the district authorities maps 
. trial operations in the also were prepared. The maps include thousands of 
pp siggy ve y acres of paddy land belonging to the ryots and 
Bi 9 sth hent akdsh (42), thousands of acres of pasture land. Some lands 
a | ba have been purchased with the help of local authori- 
* ae ties by the company, but their desired object could not ba gained by their 
semi-private and semi-government sales. The present Land Acquisition Act 
also was found to be inadequate and Sir George Lowndes has introduced an 
amending Bill in the Imperial Legislative Council. But the secret wotive of 
bringing in the Bill was not perhaps known, tv the elected members at least, 
and nobody seems to Kave objected overmuch. But the fact is that the 
'» owners of thousands of acres of land will under the measure get compensation 
= +» end losing their, paternal lands will spend away the money they will get and 

~~ ___ become the coolies of Messrs, Graham and Company. It is likely that the 
/ Bill willbe passed all at once: - There is no likelihood of its being published 
pees . in. thp ‘Gazette'so that people may place their difficulties before the ma-bap 
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Government. It is necessary for honourable members of the local Council to 
interpellate Government :—(1). What factories are Messrs. Graham and Com- 
pany going to start? (2) Are Government going to surrender to them the 
entire rights over all the water in the Patal Ganga river? (3) Is there any 
possibility of Government or Messrs. Graham and Company obstructing the 
riparian owners from using freely the water of the river? (4) Is it a fact 
that people have not begun to use the water because of their want of skill 
and capital? (5) If the company is going to start leather and dyeing 
factories, is the soiled water to be allowed to run into the river? If so, it will 
be a repetition of the Khanapur (district Belgaum) distillery case. (6) Do 
Government propose to proceed under the Land Acquisition Act and give 

compensation to the owners or is the business to be carried on between the 
company and the owners? Are Government going to carry on the work of 
granting this private compensation through local officials? The capital of 
Messrs. Graham and Company has been raised in Hogland. It is said that 
some shares are to go to big folks like Messrs. Tata and Company. At present 
the inhabitants in these parts number about 1,500. After a decade they will 
number three lakhs and it will be the home of labourers living from hand to 
mouth and drunkards, like Bombay. We shall not know the trade secrets and 
thousands of Jand-owners will be converted into coolies and lakhs in the shape 
of profit will go into the pockets of English capitalists. It is a good thing for 
agriculture that Messrs. Tata and Company add ample water to the river. But 
it has become difficult for ryots living on one side to work on the other. At 
intervals strong bridges are necessary for cart traffic. It does not appear that 
Messrs. Tata and Company intend to build a single bridge; the honourable 
members should place the matter before Government. Government cannot 
say that nobody asked for a bridge. We shall supply details. 


79. “We regret that non-official and official opinion was sharply 
The Juvenile Smokifg divided in regard to the Juvenile Smoking Bill and 


saa -© Mr. Fernandes had to withdraw it. If the Bill had 
eo mag Ta pete — passed Bombay: would simply have followed in the 
New Times (10), 25th footsteps of Bengal and the Punjab which have 
Sept. passed bills preventing juvenile smoking......... ; 


We believe that smoking amongst young men and 
specially school-children is on the increase. One has only to visit the 
approaches to a school or college at the off-hours to see how children indulge in 
smoking cheap and harmful cigarettes and biris...... The evil must be attacked 
as it undermines the constitution of the rising generation. A legislation of 
this sort will, it is true, place some powers in the hands of the police; but the 
fear of the police can be urged in all matters affecting the life of the people.” 


: EDUCATION. 


76. The Lokasangraha complains that the C.I. D. officer who has 


- been appointed as Superintendent of the Deccan 
Complaint about the (Qollege hostel for the last three years has been 
te doings of the interfering with the doings of the rasidental students 
Superintendent of the . 
Deccan College quarters. and that his conduct has become unbearable to them. 
Lokasangraha (111). It alleges that the officer tried to prevent the forma- 
26th Sept. tion of the students’ federation and that possibly 
? he had also a hand in getting the Bombay Chronicle 
banned from the College Library. It goes on:—To impose police supervision 
on stucents who are receiving lessons in liberty will in the end prove danger- 
ous to Government. Whatever measures Government may take to safeguard 
students will fail. For the praises of liberty which are resounding throughout 
the world are bound to influence their conduct. | 


77. The Kesari protests against the innovations made in the curri- 


Protest against drop- Sanskrit and Algebra have intimate connection with 


ping Sanskrit and Algebra Marathi and Arithmetic respectively. It is absurd 
cele Training College and harmful, in its opinion, to argue that a know- 


peer, ledge of these subjects is-not necessary for the 
ee teacher because they are not taught in the primary 
Classes. The teacher is required, it says, to be an expert not only in the 


culum of the Training Colleges and argues that 
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ON ae taught but also in the subjects connected with them. It further 
> ~~ wemarks that the new Bolshevik method found out by Government will lower 
Bee ae RS the of ici ency of ie teachers and the education imparted by them. 
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and the wave of Nationalism has swept all over the 
to transfer the country. Government aid in financial matters is 
D3 sind College, Karachi, always welcome. But we unhesitatingly think 
ee 3° to Government control. that the control of this College should be popular. 
eae _ Sindhé (53), 20th Sept., We do not wish to see any distinction made between 
eet Eng. cols. * European and Indian Principal and Professors. . 
Mr. 8. C. Shahani, the acting Principal, stands high in public estimation and > 
the Student Class has great admiration and respect for him........... The past 
Bes: traditions of the institution cannot be ignored. It was started out of public 
ene monies through the efforts of our esteemed patriot Mr. Dayaram Gidumal, C.S., 
—_€ and through the generosity of the late lamented, the Honourable Mr. Daya-. 
ram Jethmal........... But there is ‘plenty of scope for Government action in 
this cause of popular advancement. Colleges are badly required. A large 
‘number of students from Hyderabad, Larkana and the Sukkur District is 
at present taking education in the College at Karachi. Several have gone to 
Bombay and Baroda. Karachi and Bombay are very expensive. Indeed the 
expense is so prohibitive that a very large number of boys, who are willing 
to take higher education, cannot do so, owing to pecuniary difficulties. 
Wherever the present students are, they are away from the wholesome paren- 
tal control. And Karachi particularly is always periodically infected with 
plague. We-would, therefore, ask the Bombay Government to take early 
steps for the establishment of Colleges at Hyderabad and Sukkur.”’ 
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a a 79. “The Government of His Excellency Sir George Lloyd has removed 
ae the ban placed on the Ldrkdna Gazette. We hope 

ros 1 Comments on the can-_ this is pioneer to the removal of similar orders passed 
cellation of the Govern- jn the case of other newspapers in this province.... 
ment order banning P the 1... We congratulate the Government of His 
pamene Gaseiie irom Excellency Sir George Lloyd on this act of justice 
registered libraries. os ’ 

Sindhi (58), 18th Sept. belated though it is. We are glad that we have a 
ee progressive Officer like Mr. Rieu at the head of this 
province and hope that the Bright and Beautiful is about to dawn. With 
ae these words, we request our wise Commissioner and the Governor to remove 
the ban from all the other papers in Sind as well.” 


80. Young India, the Mahrdtta and the Gujardti have been removed 
; a , {rom thelist of papers banned from registered libraries 
nr ee nee owing to the good sense of the Director of Public 
gistered libraries. ' — 
Gujardti (20), 21st Instruction and the exertions of Mr. Gandhi. ‘The 
Sept. Mahrdtta andthe Gwardt: were excluded from the 
| libraries for nearly nine years. Now that the ban 
has been removed from these papers, we hope Government will be pleased to 
remove the restriction placed on their servants against subscribing to them and 
will also remove the ban placed on them in the matter of Government advertise- 
ments. Discussion of political questions forms an important part of 
public life and the good of the country depends on such discussion being 
carried on without private grudge and personal bias. It clears the political 
atmosphere and profoundly influences the officers of Government. But such 
a _  & high stage cannot be attained and the political atmosphere cannot be kept 
—., . » Clear by keeping popular newspapers at arm’s length and by keeping up the 
ae Intoxication of power and prestige.’ Justice, popular confidencs, indepea- 
dence and freedom can be secured by following tha truth. 


aes M. K. SHAIKH, 
a : Oriental Translator to Government. 
ae ; , | ; | 

: Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 

PP. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 3rd October 1919. 
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LOMBAY ; PRINTED AT THE GOVERNMENT CHNTHAL PRKSS. 


A 


CONFIDENTIAL. | 


[No. 40 of 1919. 


Report on Dewspapers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week énding 4th October 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requasted to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local co nplaint 
which appears to them to call for notics, explaining wiethar the facts 
are as stated; what action, ifany, is being takan; and, if tha facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of tha report 


and what the correct facts are. 
CONTENTS. 


PaRAGRAPHS. 


POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION— 
Bombay Legislative Council : 


Comments on His Excellency the Governor’s speech in the — regarding 
the housing problem in Bombay City ; 7 . 32 & 33 


Comments on the Government reply to the interpellation regarding 
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the Tilak-Chirol case in the — /, 34 
British Rule: 
Alleged wholesale dumping of British cement in India. 15 
Comments on Lala Lajpat Rai’s letter to the youth of the Punjab 3 
Comments on the expulsion of Native State subjects from British 
India ) | ; 14 
Comments on the fine tepoeed on Ahicalebed City in connection with 
the April disturbances. : . 19—22 
Comments on the nomination of Mr. N. M. J oshi on the beisnetia : 
Labour Conference at Washington . 18 
Comments on the Punjab Inquiry Committee and the scasenitios of two 
judges to go into the Punjab trials . ; ; ; . 4—9 
Protest avainst the Government order prohibiting ae of dye-stuffs 
from any country except the United Kingdom es . 10—12 
Protest against the non-employment of Indians in Mesopotamia . 16 
Reflections on the alleged terrorism in the Punjab 1 
The case of Mr. M. J. Vyas of Karachi externed from British India 
under orders of the Commissioner in Sind : 13 
The discontent of the military classes of the Punjab. thi 2 
The work of Mr. Gandhi in the Punjab. 5 
Who plunders the Indian rayats ? 17 
Why is there no Martial Law in England in spite of the = =~ 7 4 
His Excellency the Viceroy: The i dpe address from the Madras 
Mahajana Sabha to — , 23 & 24 
Imperial Legislative Council : 
Communder Kenworthy’s views on the Punjab disturbances . 6 
Comments on the debate in the —on the establishment of a State 
Rank is : 31 
Comments on the debate in the — over the Honéweable Mr. Chanda’s 
resolution regarding high prices of foodstuffs . : : 30 
Comments on the debate in the — te soto casualties in the Punjd4b 
disturbances . é; ' . 26—28 
Comments on the interpellations in the — on the Punjab disturbances. 25 
Complaint about the manner in which the Honourable Pandit 
Malaviya was treated by official members in the recent sessions | 
of the can . : _ . . . . . . ° 29 
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AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION—conctuded. 


Indian National Congress : : 
ae | Comments on the resolve of the Amritsar people to hold the forthi- 
ot eae coming ge&sion of the Congress at that place. . .. . . 386 
eae | Comments on the proposal to hold the next session of the — at 
“aoe Amritsar. : : ’ ; 35 
Indian Press: Alleged difficulties in goting the — number ry copies 
of the Natives at Ahmedabad : ; 37 


Police : 


sy - Gominents on the imposition of punitive—on Nadiéd. . . .39& 40 
ae Comments on the imposition on =" —on ane where riots have 
ee taken place... ' , ' , 38 
Sind: Alleged participation by Muhammadan officials of — in the Anti- 
Khaliphate movement in that province . ‘ : ; 41 
War: 
Appeal to Musalmans to agitate in Europe against the dismember- 
ment of Turkey : ; , 43 
Comments on America's waned — the restoration of Shantung to 
oS China... , ; ; 47 
ee Comments on the Afghan Peace’ Treaty. mead ee 
as Comments on the Bombay Moslem meeting regarding the fate of 
Turkey . , ; ; : ; ; j _........ 
The future of Turkey . ; ; . 44—46 
, Why should India not ratify the Peace Treaty , : 49 
LEGISLATION— 7 


Comments on the Bill regarding religious and charitable trusts introduced 
in the Imperial Legislative Council . : , , 58 


Comments on the Currency Bill in the Imperial Legislative Council . 57 
Comments on the discussion on the Indemnity Bill in the Imperial 


ee Dr Oe 
i Comments on the export duty on raw hides. . . poeta ee 
i. . Comments on the Mr. Gandhi's approval of the Indemnity Bill . oe ee 
is _ Gomments on the passing of the Punj4b Indemnity Bill __. . 55 
: a Comments on the views expressed at the annual meeting of the — 
ents: } Merchants’ Chamber on the question of Imperial preference in relation 
es. to Indian exports and ‘imports : 59 ; 
a EBUCATION— 
oe Comments on the removal of the ban on certain newspapers proscribed ; 
e from registered libraries . : ‘ 64 


Comments on the representation of the Deccan Ryots’ Association to the 
Bombay Government . , 61 


Prospects of graduate teachers in the Education Department. ' 62 


The Boy Scout movement for Indian students .. eee can. ae 
MUNICIPALITIES— 
Comments’ on the Government Press Note on the Chikodi Local Board 
election . . ° s - a . 66 


The question of Municipal Commissionér versus Chief Officer in . the Surat 
a meipality . Re), » . . . ° s . “ ~ ‘ 65 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. of 
| , , | i ‘i 
(As tt stood on the Ist October 1919.) of 
| = ao. 
| / = maith ae 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. len. oT 
| = 
ENGLISH, | 
1 | Bombay Chronicle ...| Bombay .+| Daily .-| Syed Abdulla Brelvi ; Muhammadan ; 27 ... | 9,000 
2 Do. or ie + .»»| Weekly ese Do. do. :o| 9,000 
3 | Bombay EastIndian ...| Do. wi ae ...| 9. L. Brito; East Indian; 72 son 300 
4 | Bombay Review cool §6=— De ...| Bi-weekly se oseses | | ee | m 
5 |Commercial Gazette ...| Sukkur ..-| Weekly ...| Abdul Aziz Sheikh Mahomed Suleman ; 200 i 
Muhammadan ; 43. Ve 
ee 
6 . Daily Gazette .»-| Karachi .«+| Daily ...| 8. Lumpton ; Englishman ; 36 S 3,500 to vat 
4,000 ti? 
iA 
7 | Deccan Ryot ...| Poona -«6| Weekly ...| A. B. Latthe, M.A., L.B.; Jain ; 44 wit te 
| : : My 
8 | Home Ruler ...| Kardchi —t ...| Durgadas B. Advani; Hindu (Amil) ; 35 ... 500 | 
9 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay wit ...| Kamaékshi Natarajan, B.A.; Hindu (Ma-. 650 any 
drd4si Brahmin) ; 48. | ie 
10 | Mahratta .»-| Poona aa Do, ...| Damodar Vishwan4th Gokhale, B.A., 700 
| LL.B. ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brédhman) ; 33. | 
11 | New Times .»»| Karachi ..+| Daily ...| Tikamdas Khemchand Jeswdni, M.A. ; 800 
| Hindu (Loh dna) ; 23. He 
12 | Servant of India ...| Poona .. Weekly ...| Ve & Shrinivés Shastri; Hindu (Madrdsi] 2,000 ‘ 
Brahman); 46. : 
13 | Sind Advocate «| Sukkur «| Do. ...| Mulchand Virumal; Hindu (Bhurdni);} 250 “ft 
| 25. Bill 
14 | Sind Moslem ‘cool = DS, eee} Do. ...| Abdul Aziz Sheikh Mahomed Suleman ; 200 etd 
Muhammadan ; 43. N) 
15 | Sind Observer ws| Karachi ..-| Bi-weekly ...| EH. L. Atkinson ; European ; 55 vee 151 
16 | Young India .»-| Bombav > ingen ...| P. K. Telang ; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brahman); 1,000 | 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI, 
17 | A’ry& Prakash | Baroda | Weekly ..-| Motil4l Tribhovandads, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 1,000 ) 
(Bania) ; 48. ' 
18 | Bombay Mazéh «ee Bombay sock ans ...| Sorab Sheriar Irdni ; Parsi ; 32 oa 600 | x8 
19 | Dnyan Prakdésh -++| Rajkot ...| Fortnightly ...| Tribhovandas Damodardas ; Hindu 500 1K 
(Lohana) ; 36. re 
tia. 
20 | Gujarati .».| Bombay .+.| Weekly .».| Manilal Ichchh4r4m Desdi ; Hindu (Bania) ;| 17,600 ah 
) | 36. Me 
21 | Gujarat Mitra o-| Surat sot as ...| Uttamram Umedram Reshamwila; Hindu) 1,100 = 
(Dashalad Bania) ; 42. | t 
22 | Gujarati Punch .--| Ahmedabad ee .»»| Somal4l Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesri} 3,600 + 
: | Bania); 42. : eae 
23 | Hindi Punch ~ ---| Bombay eel Do, ...| Burjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Paérsi ; “aor 516 on 
Bree 
24 | Hindusthan me ae ol Of ...| Natvarl4l Damodardds Parikh, M.A.; Hinduj 1,600 Be 
(Bania); 30. ‘ an 
25 | Hindusthdn and Akhbdr-e-| Do. we| Daily i Do. do. seo| 2,500 A 
Soudagar. | | as 
96 | Jém-e-Jamshed aa ie. Se ae ' | Phirogsh4h Jehéngir Marzbén, M.A.;| 6,500 2 oe 
| Parsi ; 43. Ag 
27 | Kaiser-i-Hind ilies ...| Weekly ...| Erachshaw Rustomji Hirji Behedin ; Pérsi;} 5,400 ee 
$5. he 
28 | Kaéthiawdr Times ...| Rajkot ---| Bi-weekly eee| Trikamji Govindji Kotak ; Hindu (Lohdna); 800 we ae 
29 | Pérsi-Sansdr .»o| Karachi eee] Weekly ...| Jechangir F'r4mroze Panthkey ; Parsi; 30 ... 800 s Ee} | 
30 | Praja Bandhu | Ahmedabad —....|,_ Do. ...| Jagjivandés 8. Trivedi; Hindu (Shrindt 2,700 a 
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Meherjibh4i Pélanji Médon ; Pérsi ; 59 
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7 ty s 
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Rustamji N. Vatcha-Gandhi ; Parsi; 52 ... 


Nagindds DayA4bh4i; Hindu (Ndgar Bania) ; 
73. 


Stock Exchange News’ 


Wathdar ; .| Saiyad Mahomed Saiyad Alli; Muham- 
madan ; 22. 


ANGLO-KANARESE. 


Chandroday’4 Dhaérwir G. H. Honnépurmath ; Hindu (Lingdyat); 
: ; 49, 


Vibhdkar .| Belgaum Panditapa Réy4pa Chikodi, B.A.; Hindu 
(Lingdyat) ; 33. 
Kanara Leader ---| Kumta (Kanara) 


ENGLISH, KANARESE 
AND Manra’THt. 


Kanara News -| Kumta (Kaénara) Fortnightly .| Krishna Keshav Shenvi; Hindu (Goud 
Saraswat Brahmin); 49. 
Anato-Manra’tH1, 


Dnyanodaya& .| Bombay ...| Weekly Manohar Krishna Uzgare ; Christian ; 34... 


Dny4én Prakdsh .| Poona (and Bom-| Daily Anant Vinayak Patwardhan ; Hindu (Chit- 
bay). pawan Brahman) ; 47. 


Dnydn Prakash : Do. do. 


Hindu Missionary Gajanan Bhaskar Vaidya, B.A. (Pathare 
Prabhu) ; 50. 


Indu Prakdsh Damodar Sdval4ra4m Yande; Hindu 
(Maratha); 57. 


Jagaruk Poona .| Vatchand Ramchand Kothéri, B.A. (Jain) ; 
26. 


J Agriti .| Baroda Bhagavantrao Balavantrdo _Palekar ; 
Maratha ; 31. 


Pragati and Jinvijay .| Belgaum , Anna Bébaji Latthe ; Jain; 33 
Subodh Patrika ..| Bombay Dwirkinsth G. Vaidya; Hindu (Gold- 
smith) ; 42. 
ANGIC- PORTUGUESE, 
O Anglo-Lusiténo . Bombay ...| W. F. Pais ; Goanese ; 38 
ANGLO-SINDHI. 


Frontier Gazette Jacobabad Vishindds Pranjainmal; Hindu (Bhitia) ; 


Hind Visi Hyderabad (Sind)... Jethmal Parsr4m ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


Larkana Gazette Tahilr4m Mulchand Tavarmaldni 
| (Amil) ; 30. 


| Sindhi Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Bhurini) 


Sind Upkdrak Bhai Mohanddés| Ghansh4mdis; Hindu 
| (Bhatia); 57. 


Sind Visi Hyderabad (Sind)... ..| Kamalsing Pahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 ... 


Karachi Jématmal Laélchand; Hindu (Chapréo) ; 
44, 


Henry Anthony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 38 . 
Manuel Anastaz Fernandes ; Goanese ; 47 . 
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No. | Nume of Publication, | Where Published. Rdition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — ee 
GusaRa'TI. | | | 
60 } Akhbar-e-Islam ..-| Bombay eee} Daily ” en “— Ismail Kazi _ Porbundari ;} 1,500 
61 | Anavil Sevak .-| Surat ...| Monthly vl rs Nang Desai; Hindu (Anavil} 2,500 
62 | Baroda Vartamdén ...| Baroda | Weekly a ‘Lows P geidér) 4 49." Patel ; Hindu} 1,500 Al 
wa Tr); 43. Ay 
63 | Bombay Samachar ..-| Bombay »»»| Daily “Poa Minocheher-Homji,B.A.| 3,500 ae 
| | Tsl ; . My 
64 | Broach Mitri .»-| Broach .++| Weekly oo 600 A 
: mi Kahetel) 37. | ‘ 
65 | Broach Samachar a. ae iol De o»»| Jehangirji Ardeshir Gandhi; Parsi: 40... 500 
66 | Chitramay’ Jagat ...| Poona .».| Monthly see oe per Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth} 1,500 ; 
| Senin A 
| mH) 
§7 | Deshi Mitra -»-| Surat eee) Weekly eee a Maganlal ; Hindu (Shrawak Bania);} 1,000 ? : t 
68 | Deshodaya se] Do. oe sa Prabhushankar Norbhérém Vyas; Hindu) 500 i 
(Nagar Brahman); 2 } 
69 | Hind Vijays ...| Baroda a See Days _Kasandés; Hindu (Shréwak| 1,000 ee} 
ania) ; ° 
' | 
70 | Hitechhu «| Karachi a ... Harilél Valji Thakur, Hindu (Audich; 100 4 
| Braéhman); 32. 
71 | Kaira Vartaman wo-| Kaira vest. ans wai ‘os ; Panachand; Hindu (Jain 500 | | 
ania); 43. 
72 | Kathiawar Samachar 4 Ahmedabad — oe ...| Bhaishankar Chhaganlal; Hindu (Bréh-| - 500 
| man); 48. | 
73 | Loka Mitra .«.| Bombay .++| Bi-weekly e aye Manekji Minochar-Homii, 600 i 
| : ak Bs H 
74 | Navjivan ...| Ahmedabad veel Weekly «| Mohandd4s Karamchand Gandhi; Hindu} 8,500 | 
| (Bania) ; 50. 
75 | Navsari Patrika vee) Navsari veel Do, veal “pintn (Banta) + gi ater Parekh ; 430 
u (Bania); 45. ‘ 
76 | Political Bhomiyo ...| Ahmedabad eset DO, .»-| Nurkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 6¢...| 1,400 
| 
77 | Praja Pokdr -»-| Surat eee] U0. see or see Reshamwala ; Désélad 700 ; 
1a 5 £4. " 
78 | Shri Sayaji Vijaya .»+} Baroda ode *- DO. sais ——— 2 oP pau Hindu (Dasha| 4,206 a 
rimali Bania) ; 41, f 
: | Fe 
79 | Surat Akhbar ...| Burat wal Do. ...| Pirozshéh Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 44 a f 
80 | Vivechak ...| Lachhras (Néndod,| Monthly ...| Chaganl4l Naranbh4i Mesri; Hindu} 500 bi | 
Rajpipla State). (Bhavsar) ; 34. | ed 
Gusara’Tr AND Hinp1. | F 
81 | Jain ...| Bhavnagar ‘iil Weekly ...| Deychand Damji ; Hindu (Bania);32 ...} 1,800 es) 
| : , M “E 
imp, | | age 
82 | Chitramay’ Jagat .»+| Poona .».| Monthly mf MDekenh B me a oshi; Hindu; 1,000 ee 
Deshasth Bréhman) ; 33. 
83 } Jain Mitra .-| Surat ...|' Weekly 0. geet yea Kapadia (Oswad Shra-| 1,250 
wak) ; 31. wd 
g4 | Shri Venkateshwar __...| Bombay ...| Daily 3 Amratlél Chakrawarti (Bengali Brahmin) ;| 1,000 ; 
85 | Shri Venkateshwar Sam4-| Do. ...| Weekly ae Do. do wo} 7,000 » 
chér. . 
86, | Sind Samachar ve | Kardchi | Do. _ Pandit Sidhéshwar-Totéram;86 ...| 700 “Hi ae 
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Se . 92 | Rasik Ranjini ve 
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: Joo mater 
| Acharya eas 
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Kalpataru and A’nandvrit. 


Do. -@ 
Gadag (Dh4rwar)... 


Dharwar 


Poona mee 
Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 

Do. 


Ratnagiri 


Baramati oo 
Belgaum ies 


) Islampur (Sétéra)... 
Belgaum 
Poona 
Chopda 

. Khandesh). 


Bombay 
Wai (Satara) 


Somthana (Ahmed- 
nagar). 


Kolhapur 


Kalyén (Thana) ...| 


BS Rae 


Bombay ane 
Satara ove 
Bombay ose 
Sholépur ove 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 


Monthly 


(East) Weekly 


Do. 
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G. BR. Mannur; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man); 52, 


Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 46. 


Imémsaheb walad Rajesaheb Killedar ; 
Muhammadan. 


M. N. Tembe (Karhada Brahman) ; 38 


Do. do. i 


Ganeshprasid Mahdvirprasid; Hindu 
(Kanoja Brahman’; (8. 


Vasudevacharya Shrinivasacharya Kerur, 
Pleader ; Hindu (Vaishnava Bra4hmin) ; 51. 


Vishnu Waman Bapatshastri; Hindu 


(Chitpavan Brahman) ; 48. 


Tulsidas Govind Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhmin) ; 29. 


Shankar Hari Joshi; 
Brahman); 31. 


Hindu . (Deshasth 


Hari Dharmardj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 
42, 


Hari Bhikdéji Samat: 
Saraswat Brahman): 57. 


Hindu (Gaud 


Vish‘au Sitd4rdm Athaiys; Hindu (Karhadda 
Brahman) ; 32. 


Abéji Ramchandra 
(Maratha); 56. 


Raémchandri Vasudev Joshi; 
(Deshasth Bi. biman) ; 33. 


Savant ; Hindu 


Hindu 


(Marwadi); 36. 


Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (M4li) ; 32 . 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; 


Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman); 64. 


Vishwanath Purshottam Pendharkar ; Hindu! 
(Karhdda Bréhmin) ; 42. 


Balkrishna Ganesh Abhyankar Hirdz 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 21. 


Ramechandr&é Ganpatrdo Desai 
Prabhu) ; 32. 


Anant Hari Wagle; 
Bréhman); 35, 


Krishnaji Prabhdkar Khédilkar » BA; 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 47. 


(Pathére} 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Hindu 


Ydédav BalkrishnS SBahdlkar; 


— — 53, 
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800 


200 


950 


80 


250 


Motilal Fattulal; Hindu Goud Brahmin/60 to 80 


560 
130 
7,525 
450 
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No, Name of Publication. he a | Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. tion, A a 
| : | 
Manratai—concluded, . 
116 | Lokasangraha »..| Poona ov osveee we seeees } ove | 
117 | Mahérdshtra Vritta ...| SAtdra ...| Weekly ...| RAmachandra Balvant Bhonsle; Hindu 200 is * 
(Maratha) ; 34. | ed 
118 | Mumukshu -+«| Poona | Do * one ve gt 
119 | Nasik Vrit¢ w.| Ndgik 7 ae .».| Rangnéth Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 200 ‘4 
Brahman) ; 39. | 
120 | Pandhari Mitra ...| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Do. ...| Govind Sakharam Bidkar; Hindu (Desh-| 100 a 
pur). asth Brahmin); 55. | 7 
121 | Patrika on oii Monthly = are ame x 
; 
122 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-] Weekly .» | Nérd4yan Narsinh Phadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 300 ae 
desh),. Brahman); 66. | ay 
193 | Prakash .+| Sétdra | Do. ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit-| 350 “4 
pawan Brd4hman); 43, i 
124 | Réjakéran ...| Poona aa De ...| Sitaram Keshay Damle, B.A., LL.B.; 400 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brdhman) ; 35. ; 
125 | Rastra Hittaishi oe ae * ad Ek ...| RAmchandr4 Vishnu Phadtare (Chitpdwan 500 | 
Brahman) ; 24. 
126 | Sandesh »»-| Bombay ...| Daily ...| Achyut Balvant Kolhatkar; Hindu (Chit-| 6,000 | 
pawan Brahman) ; 39. || 
127 | Saty’ Prakash ...| Tasagaon (Sdtéra) .| Weekly ove senses vee S| 
128 | Saty& Shodhak .»-| Ratndgiri od DO ...| Krishn4ji Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 900 | 
Brahman) ; 34. 
129 | Shivaji Vijay ...| Sholépur =e ae ...|Madvalappa Sangappa Deomule; Hindu 700 
, (Ling4éyat) ; 33. 
180 | Shol4pur Samachar ak: oo ol ...| Vithal Narsippa atkal; Hindu ({Telgu 500 | 
: Mali); 38. A 
131 | Shri Saydii Vijay& ...| Bombay of. us ..| Damodar Sadvidram Yande; Hindu} 5,000 ah i 
(Maratha) ; 57. | “aN 
132 | Shri Sh4hu «| Satara ce ae ..| Vishnu Ramkrishna Dhayle;- Hindu 325 3 | 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 22. wal 
133 | Shubh Suchak eccof DO. eee} DO. ...| Dattatraya Ramchandré Chitale; Hindu 250 xX 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman); 4. Be 
134 | Sudhdkar .».| Bombay ic Ds ...| Damodar Krishna Ketkar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 “e 
pawan Brahman); 26. * 
x 
135 | Surya wal Dm 46) Daily ...| Waman Ramchandra Joshi; Hindu (Chit-| 2,500 me] 
| pawan Brahman) ; 45. | PY 
136 | Udyam Prakdsh .»-| W&i (SAtdra) ...| Weekly ...| Vishwanath Dhondi Teli ; Hindu (Teli) ; $1. 50 “a 
187 | Vich4ri ...| Krwdr (Kénara) ...| Tri-monthly ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;} 450 vy 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 45. : oe 
138 | Vidushak ...| Bombay ...| Weekly si iii a ae 
" * 
139 | Vinod | ...| Belgaum ...| Fortnightly  ...| Dattdtray’ Rdmchandri’ Kulkarni; Hindu| 200 Fe, 
(Gaud Séraswat Brahman) ; 30. a 
140 | Vita Vritta ...| Sétdra ...| Weekly ...| Narayan Sakharam Jog; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 60 . ee 
Brahman); 31. ake 
141 | Vrittasdér | Wai (SAtaéra)  .../ Do. ...| Govind Ganesh Vaidy&i; Hindu (Chit- 300 
: ; pawan Brahman); 22, Be 
142 | Vydpari .»-| Poona ee.| Do. ...| Nana Dadaéji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brdh- 500 ae 
); 63. A 
143 | Warkari ...| Pandharpur (Shola-| Do. ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu —— 300 a 
; pur). Brdhman) ; 46. | vie Be .: 
4 - 
SINDHI. + 
144 | A’ftdb-i-Sind es} Sukkur .o-|- Weekly »+-| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-} 500 
age , madan (Abro); 52, 
145 | Al-Amin .-.| Hyderabad «| Do.  ...| Rabmatnilah = Mahomed Fazal ;. 530 iis.” 
Muhammada: ; f 
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| | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circula- 


...| Sukkur we] Weekly ...| Abdul Aziz Sheikh Mahomed Suleman; 800 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


we| Ldrkdna ak Db a Gurndinomal Tabilsing ; Hindu (Khatri); 250 


| Mirpurkhés -.. | Do. ...| Gurudinmal Tahiling ; Hindu (Amil) ;.38...) 600 
349 | Musée .««| Hyderabad (Sind)... Do. ...| Abdul Wahéb Khén ; Pathan; 54 ...| 500 
| 150 | Sind Mail ...| Hyderabad | Do, .+-| Atmardm Kundanmal; Hindu (Amil) ; 27...) 600 
Ste 181 | Sina Sodhér nk 5 ie ..+| Khénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 53... 850 


152 | Moslem ...| Poona .»-| Weekly ...| Asgar Ali Wazarali ; Muhammadan ; 65 ... 500: 
158 | Mufid-e-Rozgar ...| Bombay eee} Do. ...| Mahamad Shaikh ; Muhammadan; 46 .../ 2,300 


154 | Muslim Herald | .e| Do. ...( Sheikh Mahamed Yusuf; Muhammadan| 1,200 
| | (Sunni) ; 40. 
: | | 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


O. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


‘ 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or @) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a (©/ = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the shori a appears to be absolutely necessary to completé the pronunciation of a word as 
Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1, Referring to the alleged boast of Punjib officials in Kngland that 


; they had taught the Punjab a lesson it will not forget 
Reflections on the for fifty years’more, the Kesari says that Sir Michael 
Pash terrorism in the we 4 — not given ye ea : wey: ideas 
™ and that no Governmént official can be held respon- 
ee Oe ee sible for them. But, it proceeds, unless there was 
a strong desire to terrorise the Punjab, the terrible character of martial law 
in that Province cannot be properly explainéd and there is no other alternative 
but to infer that the basis of the O’Dwyerian system is terrorism. The debate 
on the Indemnity Bill but strengthens this inference. There was no need 
of the Indemnity Act, a general amnesty would have pacifie! the people and 
settled the Punjab question. The O’Dwyerian school used the military 
whip in order to terrorise the Punjab when the demands for swarajya became 
louder and louder, and when the Rowlatt Act, introduced to frighten the 
whole of India, was proved by Mahatma Gandhi to be useless as a terrorising 
measure. ‘I'he weapon of terrorism is quite unsuited to the present atmos- 
phere of the British Kmpire. However much the British Government may 
defend the Government of India recarding the Punjab affsirs, there is no 
doubt that among responsible statesmen the Punjab question would be referred 
to often as an example of the ill effects of terrorism. If anybody were to point 
to the Japanese disorder in Korea, the reply would be, “‘ Look at the Punjab ”’. 
If Englishmen were to condewn the Germans for their outrages in Belgium 
and Silesia, Germany would ask them straight to look at the Punjab. Hven 
Bolshevik Russia can say to England :—*"If you can do these things in the 
Punjab, why do you laugh at us’? ‘The devilish rule of the Bolsheviks is 
being maintained in Russia by terrorism. The British Empire cannot tolerate 
for a moment any glorification of such terrorism, even in India. Liberal- 
minded British statesmen should have come forward to wipe out the stain of 
he Punjib. But the threat of resignation employed by big officials seems to 
have held back Mr. Montagu who wants that his Reforms Bill should not have 
any such evil omen. The Government of India should not have shown any 
mercy to the O’Dwyerian schovl which clings to the principle of terrorism. 
But how could terrorism be suppressed by the Government who created the 
Rowlatt law? There are signs that the Government of India will be com- 
pelled to grant a general amnesty to the people in one way or another, though 
they are at present opposed to it. Government made two amendments in the 
Indemnity Bill, but they ignored India’s opinion that it should be postponed. 
There is no rule that the proclamation of martial law must be followed by an 
Indemnity Bill. No reply, except the abuse of popular leadars, was given to 
the question why the Bill was not postponed. People asked for a Royal 
Commission in order to prove that the policy of terrorism was mistaken, but 
as the prestige of the Government of India stood in the way, an ordinary 
committee was appointed. 


*2. The Mahrdtta reproduces a letter written "to the Daily Herald by 
Lala Lajput Rai, in the course of which he writes :— 


‘The discontent of the “ Under the law as it stands, it is really impossible 
military classes of the 


iy (10), 5th Oct, *he Punjab, where public opinion is weak and all 


| judges the nominees of the Local Government. In 
the Punjab no one but a EHuropean can claim a trial by jury.......... The 
cruel sentences passed by the Punjab Commissioners are a record of shame 
for any civilised Government. Among those sentenced’ to death and 
transportation for life are a good many leading men of high education and 
social position...... In some districts it appears that every man of influence 
and position who showed any interest in politics has been prosecuted and 
sentenced. The object is obvious. The Punjab will have no use for the 
Reform Scheme if these sentences are executed. JI am afraid the seed sown 
by Sir Michael O’ Dwyer is going to grow into a very bitter and poisonous tree 
in the Punjab. It was the Punjab which saved the British in 1857. It was 
the Pusjab which has so often stood by the Empire. Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
might say that the military classes of the Punjab are still with the Govern- 
H 259—3 con 


Egil tom 


to obtain justice in political cases in provinces like © 


ca sw Bes 


s bei ey RL that it is not the truth, and some day the British public 
ee is to find out the truth—when it may be too late to mend matters. 
Te state with confidence that the military classes aré as discontented as the 
5. All are, s0 to say, awaiting an opportunity to transfer their dis- 
~ eontent into action. The Government is sleeping on a volcano. The remedy 
- is not repressioa and suppression, not a rule of blood and iron, but a policy 
ee of genuine conciliation in a. true spirit of honest, broad- minded statesman- 
>= ~~ ship which will remove hanger, disease and ignorance by the lightening of 
a burdens, expansion of education, and the inauguration of self-government. 
Ree - Let it be remembered that the honours, rewards, and ‘Jagirs’ to a seiect 
few will not relieve the situation.......... What the masses need is land, 
food, water, houses, cattle, education and last, but not least, freedom 
to live their lives without molestation from foreigners.” 


8. Atone time Lala Lajpatrai was undergoing the miseries of impri- 
sonment in the Mandalay Jail; but now, owing to 
Comments on hala his dependence on others, he is enjoying perfect 
Rajpat Rat's letter tothe freedom in America. Still he is pining and his eyes 
0 ore wee are turned towards his motherland. The news of 
shabanerake (116), ; , : : 
29th Sept.; Kesari (114), the sufferings of the Punjab has made him miserable. 
80th Sept. What dutiful son of the Punjab will relish liberty in 
a foreign country while his own is in distress? He 
at longs to visit his country. But bow can that happen? Who will let him 
i come? So with a view to relieving his mind at least to a small extent he has 
ae : addressed a letter to the young men of the Punjab. This letter bears testi- 
mony to his agitated feelings, his pure devotion to his country, and his lofty 
: patriotism. ‘The whole letter from start to finish reveals the agitated condi- 
‘ea tion of a patriot’s mind. Although the physical body of the Lala is in a 
ie foreign country his soul is hovering over the five rivers of the Punjab. [The 
paper here gives a gist cf Lala Lajpatrai’s letter published in the papers, and 
addressed to his compatriots in the Punjab, in which he points out their 
failings and exhorts them to stand by their leaders.] Lala Lajpatrai has 
addressed his words to the Punjab, but they are equally applicable to the whole 
ofIndia. ‘lhe faults of the Punjab are to be found in the otber provinces also. 
The mistakes made by the Punjabis are also being made by the other provinces. 
These, too, have been showing thesame disregard for their leaders. Will the 
nectar of the Lala’s advice sanctify the land of Maharashtra? If so, the suffer- 
ings of the Punjab will not have been wholly in vais. [The Kesarisays that 
Lala Lajpatrai’s advice is most opportune and that the country will not fail 
to be benefited if the young men of the other provinces also will follow it.] 


*4. Describing the railway strike in England the Mahrdtta writes :— 

And yet in spite of the ‘anarchist’ origin of this 

_ Why 1s there no Mar- strike, and despite the fresh threats given to Govern- 

| es. 6 Saee s ment, the Cabinet is not yet disposed to either 

ae PMahrdtta (10) bth ‘Oct. proclaim Martial Law or to fire upon the crowds! 

At Lahore nothing more than this had happened 

and, as we are told by the Panditji, not even a flower-pot was broken. But 

what a hue and cry of a ‘ rebellion ’ was raised by O'Dwyer, and how peace- 

ful inhabitants in silent procession were fired upon? Now O’Dwyer is in 

England, and we do not know why his services to sternly repress all this 

4 ‘anarchism ’, ‘extremism’ and ‘conspiracy for subversive ends’ are not 

: requisitioned by the Lloyd George Government.......... The situations are 

ie well worth comparing and contrasting, and the sirike affords a welcome 

| lesson to the Government of India in the elementary principles of government 
om which they have almost cast to the winds.” — 


5. * The presenting of official evidence before the Hunter Committee 
has been simplified by the lapse of t'me which enables 
‘The workof Mr.Gandhi officiadom to organise the defence and argue that the 


in the Punjib. alle 
-B gation of oppression is, like the Amritsar well 
; th ad Chronicle 0), incident, a hoax, got up by evil-disposed individuals. 


The work of Indian witnesses is, on the other hand, 
correspondingly hard. And Indian leaders have to do more than appear before 
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the Committee and say what they know of the truth of the tragedy; they 
have to save the public from the panic of persecution which has obviously 
overtaken them and bring together all who know of the facts to depose before 
the Committee in disregard of police manceuvres. The responsibility of 
Mr. Gandhi is in this connection peculiarly great because of: the unique 
qualification he possesses of reassuring the public and eliciting truth in scorn 
of consequence. We presume that Sir William Vincent's tribute to 
Mr. Gandhi was not altogether unctuously dialectic, but that he thinks that in 
the finding out of the truth the services of all who help in it are valuable. 
The Government must rescind the preposterous order which confines 
Mr. Gandhi to the Bombay Presidency, and past engagements notwithstanding, 
Mr. Gandhi must go to the Punjab and help Mr. Andrews, Pundit Malaviya. 
and Pundit Nehru in the collection of evidence. It is a duty which 
Mr. Gandhi owes to himself and the Punjab, and we hope the Government 
will facilitate his work by withdrawing the orders against him served in ‘the 
interests ’ of the Defence of India.”’ 


6. “Ata meeting held in London, presided over by Mr. Hassan Imam 

to protest against the Martial Law in the Punjab, 

Commander Ken- Commander Kenworthy, M.P., in the course of his 
worthy’s views on the speech said that what they said that night in 
Punjab disturbances. a London hall should be really addressed to 
New Times (11), 30th the great mass of people in industrial centres. 
Sept. The Press was in league with the Government in 
England snd would not give publicity to anything 

of that kind. In the provinces, however, they had a fertile field. ‘The people 
of England were being roused up. He felt ashamed that things like those 
should be done in the name of England. It was men like Sir Michael O’ Dwyer 
who had wrecked empires before and would do the same in future. Brute 
force would do no longer, and Indians had no time to lose to organise, for 
when Labour came to power they would give self-government to India.” 


7. Sir William Vincent has declared on behalf of Government that 

two more members—one [ndian and one European— 

_ Comments on the Pun- will be added to the Punjab Inquiry Committee. 
jab Inquiry Committee The announcement can, to a certain extent, be 
rm) roy mar perwag 4 nig considered as satisfactory. It shows that popular 
ry ort mmo ue ©" feeling has been: respected to some extent. From 
Navjivan (74), 28th another point of view, the announcement is a cause 
Sept. for anxiety. What kind of members will be appoint- 
ed? If the members are honest, independent and 

competent, the committee will be strengthened and we can be more hopeful 
of receiving justice from it. But if they are more prone to selfishness than to 
honesty, if they like flattery better than independence and if they are disposed 
to supply the lack of ability by cunning, then it would be like falling out of 
the frying-pan into the fire. But we shall not have to wait in suspense for 
long as the appointments will be announced very soon. Sir William Vincent 
has, moreover, declared that two High Court judges will be appointed to 
revise the sentences passed by the Martial Law Tribunals in the Punjab and 
that one of the judges will be an Indian and the other will be a European. 
The comments made above are equally applicable to this announcement. 
High Court judges were appointed even in the Punjab (tribunals). There 
were also Indians in the Punjab (martial law) commissions. When a High 
Court judge is carried away by his feelings he inadvertently does injustice. 
We cannot claim that an Indian judge will administer nothing but justice. 
When the names of the judges are announced we shall come to know whether 
we have cause for satisfaction or anxiety. There is one duty which emerges 
prominently before us. What can a committee do if we cannot place before 
it proper evidence? How can proper evidence be placed before the committee 
if men like Lala Harkishanlal have to remain in prison? Those who have 
been apprehended chiefly for being politicians and not for any real offences 


ahoaid be released. Then only can affairs in the Punjab be properly investi- . 
gated. — seis econ a 
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« This ‘Conimittce - of inquiry into the Punjib disturbances, 

it appears, is to begin ifs work on the 25th instant 
| India (16), 4th and those who wish to give evidence are required 
to send in their names and the points on which they 
> © desir ‘their evidence to be taken. Side by side with this comes a rumour 
ae that: two judges unknown to fame are to be appointed to revise the sentences. 
We hope that the rumour iis not true. We are already used to warped 
judgments of High Court Judges, sitting as members of Martial Law Com- 
missions. The public will never be satisfied with a Revision Tribunal that does 
not consist of judges or lawyers of eminence and known to the public for 
their sterling independence.” 


9. “Mr. Justice Chevis and Mr. Justice Rauf are going to be appointed 
Bombay Chronicle (1), 2 the committee of judges which Sir William 
8rd Oct. y ’ Vincent promised for the reviewing of sentences 
passed by summary tribunals in the Punjab.......... 
Considerizg the seriousness of past wrongs, the procedure looks like trifling. 
Beer The Committee will, we believe, work under all the hampering conditions 
ae under which the Chandavarkar-Beachcroft inquiry was held behind the back 
a of the detenus. In the present instance, the combination chosen is as bad 
as are the conditions under which the case of innocent prisoners is going to be 
settled. Why could they not have 2 couple of outside jadges carrying public 
confidence and without any office embarrassments of a local character? Sir 
William Vincent suggested that the appointment of local men would expedite 
the beginning of the inquiry. Since weeks have passed after the announcement, 
that reason reads like a joke. In justifying, in his own way, the scourge of 
Bes sentences, Sir Edward Maclagan said that the judges were ‘influenced by a 
ee vivid sense of the dangers to which the persons arraigned before them had 
ae exposed the ccuntry’. ‘In plain language the judges, in passing heavy sen- 
Bi tences, or, strictly speaking, in convicting the accused of the terrible offences 
occasioning such punishment, were ruled by the passion of ‘teaching them a 
lesson’. In selecting these two estimable genilemen from the Punjab, the 
same defect of local passions and the desire to justify the past, so natural to 
locally connected officials, is going to be allowed free play in spite of Sir 
Edward Maclagan’s disguised confession as to the violence of previous sentences. 
We would ask Government to have outside judges rather than local men whose 
_ attitude will be questioned by the public withoat necessarily bringing in the 
question of their rectitude in political cases. Why should the Executive 
strive to mend their acts by asking impossible men to do impossible things, 
under impossible conditions? The London correspondent of the Hindu 
recently said that when Sir Lawrence Jenkins was proposed as the president 
eS of the Punjab Inquiry, the Government of India were wroth and would have 
a none of him. Sir Abdur Rahim was, on some intelligible grounds which 
4 weighed with Simla, we are told, also rejected as impossible. At last they 
found Lord Hunter a suitable chairman, whose discovery took time. Why 
should there be so much obstruction when the right course and the right 
men are proposed for acceptance? Weare afraid that the selection of Mr. 
Chevis and Mr. Rauf once again illustrates the shabby manner in which the 
bureaucracy want to wind up the Punjab affair.’’ 


*10.. Commenting on the recent Government of India Notification 
cs regarding import of dye-stuffs, the Mahratta writes :— 
eae Protest against the ‘Hngland can impose her will only upon her Crown 
Bis Government order prohi- Qoionies and dependencies such as India, and 


eae nye eeusee cases’ therefore it has ordered the Governments of these 


ae | the United Kingdom. colonies and dependencies to import dye-materials 
Ree Mahrdtta (10), 5th Oct. only from England and from nowhere else.......... 
Br i lo say the least, this is unjust in the extreme. And 
if the British Government does not fix the prices at the level of the world- 
an in this respect, then the order would mean nothing buf a license for the 
ritish producers and exporters to exploit India at their sweet will! Will the 

_ Government of India see that India is not thus left at the mercy of the 
 Britist merchants? It is true that Imperial interests demand our attention. 
But. that does not mean, and must not mean, that 16 should demand our life- 
blood to fatten a few parehants | in England.” 


*11. “There was some plain-speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Indian Social B Indian Merchants’ Chamber regarding the order pro- 
9) 16k... eformer hibiting the import into India of dyes except from 
the United Kingdom. If dyes are made in the 
United Kingdom in sufficient quantities, and if they are as good as, and not 
more costly than, dyes produced in other countries, the need for such an order 
would not a rise. The order presupposes that the English product is either not 
as good as, or that it is more highly priced than dyes available in other coun- 
tries. So far as this supposition is well-founded, the order is clearly tanta- 
mount to a compulsory levy of the difference in cash or quality from the 
Indian ‘nanufacturer of cloth to the English manufacturer of dyes. We have 
hot seen any defence of this extraordinary measure from Government. There 
may be a defence, there must be some. But we are unable to think of any. 
If the United Kingdom were asked to take all its supply of cotton or wheat from 
India and no other country, there can be no doubt about the answer. A rebate 
of quite two-thirds of the export duty of 15 per cent. now levied on hides and 
skins by the Government of India, on exports principally to the United King- 
dom, was justified on the groun: ‘that without it the surplusage of India in 
respect of thess gruesome but useful commodities would rot in this country. 
Perhaps, the United Kingdom has undertaken to sell dyes to India at specially 
favourable rates. We co not know. We trust that the injustice and imp alicy 


of placing all the give on one pair of shoulders and all the take on another is 
obvious to our rulers.” 


12. ‘ihe Kesari protests against the prohibitory order issued from the 6th 
ane as September against the import of dves orraw materials 
Aesare (124), GU Lept. les thane ten dyes le from Great Britain 
and Ireland. J% argues that this order would kill effectually any desire of 
starting dye factories in India and that the order would confer a monopoly 
on Britain and that it is inimical to the fiscal freedom and esonomic progress 
of India. As to the saving clause that dyes could be imported from foreign 
nations with the permission of the Customs authorities, it thinks that no rules 
have ben published regarding permits and that the Customs authorities being 
Hnglish, it would be “absurd to expect them to issue permits for import from 
foreign countries. It savs that the order has been issued in order that british 
factorics, erected at great cost during the war, might live anl that according 
to the peace treaty Germany is to pay the indemnity in dyes, sugar, steel, etc. 
According to this treaty, England will have dyes on its hands, and, asks the 
paper, what better customer can Eneland have for its excess go.ds than 
India? It remarks that it. is obvious that England takes a selfish 
advaritage of India’s dependence and that the law which EHugland could 


not force on the American colonies 150 years ago has been imposed in 
India. 


13. Mr. M. G. Vyas, who has been externed from British India by the 
order of the Commissioner in Sind has suffered much 

The case of Mr. M. J. more tian the public can imagine. There has been 
Vyas of Kardchi externed pecuniary loss of seven to eight thousand rupees 


from tritish India under owing to theft of cash and ornaments from his shop 


sioner in Sind. at Karachi. His sister who was suffering from 
Hitechchhu (70), 28th consumption for some time past, and who was very 
Sept. anxious to see her brother in her last moments, has 


died last week, without her last wish being fulfilled 
on account of the order of the Commissioner in Sind! We think she is gone 
to heaven to beg justice from the Almighty on behalf of those who have to 


suffer injustice in consequence of their being the subjects of Native States. 
While Mr. Vyas is thus suffering sacrifices in the service of his country, : 


there seems to be no possibility of an early decision in his case. Mr. Gandani 
has given attention to this question, and Mr. Vyas is courageous enough to 
suffer imprisonment by disobeying the order of the Commissioner in Sind and 
thereby giving rise to a test case. We wish he may remain firm in his 
courage and that this order which makes an undue encroachment on the 
liberty of the subjects of Native states may be withdrawn. 
m= 259-4 con 
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ahi writes:—“ Mr. M. T. Doshi has furnished me 
ee! with detailed notes of an interview he had with the 
nts on the ex- District Magistrate of Karachi on the 13st August 


julsion of Native States jast Mr, Doshi is a native of Vankaner in Kathia- 


Pg 


tos Ra 


_ gubjects’ from British 
pe voi, ndia (16), Ist nd has been manager of a firm in Karachi. The 


war. Heisan accountant and commercial instructor 


Oct. interview took place in virtue of a memorandum 
ti issued by the District Magistrate requesting Mr. Doshi 
to call on him. I cannot help remarking that there is too much of this kind of 
gratuitous calling of people by means of memoranda. It is demoralising alike 
for the officials and the public. It is an improper way of conducting public 
affairs. District Magistrates have no legal right to summon people in this 
manner. If Mr. Dgshi had committed anything wroug he should have been 
judicially dealt with, But to issue a non-judicial, political warning causes 
unnecessary fright and no man can regard himself safe under a system of 
what may be called political espionage. After a few preliminary questions 
Mr. Doshi was asked whether he had taken the Satyagraha vow and whether 


he had been writing letters to the newspapers. He was told that he wanted 


‘to stir up political agitation and Satyagraha in spite of the troubles caused 
thereby in April last’. The following couversation being interesting I give 
verbatim as supplied to me in Mr. Doshi’s notes. [Here follows some 
extracts.| The above extracts make painful reading and show the difficulty 
of carrying on political agitation. Any day the District Magistrate may 
prove as good as his word and expel Mr. Doshi from British India and thus 


_ ruin his career, as has been done in the case of Mr. Manilal Vyas and others. 


Apart from the general question of the propriety of such notices and conversa- 
tions, the question of the status of the subjects of Native States is of very great 
importance. A law that makes it possible to coup up people without any 
trial in small areas must surely be altered. It is obvious that imprisonment 
is better than internment without provision for maintenance. On the one 
hand, the Government appoint subjects of Native States to high offices and on 
the other subordinate officials are permitted to treat them as foreigners. Sir 
Prabbashanker Pattani can become an honoured colleague of Mr. Montagu. 
The Honourable Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas is a trusted councillor. The 
Government welcome the financial and other assistance of subjects of Native 
States and shower titles on them. They are dubbed ‘loyal’. What can be 
the meaning of tke loyalty of foreigners? Caa forc:igners be or be expected 
to be ‘loyal’ to a State to which they do not belong? Must the suzerain 
power take everything from the people of the states in alliance and give 
nothing? It is a suicidal policy that has been laid down in sind. Let us 
hope that His Excellency’s Government will nip the evil in the bud.” 


15. “ We understand that a British firm of Portland cement manu- 
facturers has booked orders for several thousand casks 

Alleged wholesale of cement for delivery to India on account of the 
dumping of British [India Office, and is also sending large quantities to 
wae in India. — the Dutch East Indies for Dutch Goveroment work. 
ombay Chronicle (1), Woe wish 3 oe , 
4th Oct. e wish joy to the British manufacturers concerned 
of the profitable transaction they have m:de with 

the Dutch: Government. But the people of India, whose money will go to 
fill the pockets of these British manufacturers for the delivery into this 
country of the several thousands casks of cement on account of the India 
Office are, we suppose, entitled to know why the India Office did not 
call for teuders from the several Indian Cement Companies, which admittedly 
manufacture cement of a quality that can compare favourably with the best 
British product, and give the order to any one of them. In their report the 
Indian Industrial Commission stated that ‘ witnesses qualified to discuss 
the subject were, almost without exception, strongly of opinion that 
Government could do much to assist the development of industries in India 
by the adoption of a more liberal policy in regard to the purchase by public 
departments of such articles as are, or can be, manufactured in the country.’ 
From enquiries that they made, and from information privately received, 
the Commissioners, according to their own statement, came to the conclusion 


z that ‘the manufacturing capacity of the country has been far from 


15 


sufficiently utilised by Government departments in the past’. They proceeded 
to refer to ‘numerous instances in which articles were ordered from 
England, which could have been supplied by Indian manufacturers equally 
well both in respect of price and quality if the latter could have relied on 
an established Government practice of local purchase.’ And the good Com- 
missioners consoled themselves with the belief that ‘the somewhat radical 
changes’ in the methods of Government purchase of stores, which they 
proposed would ‘considerably stimulate industrial progress’. Sir Thomas 
Holland, the public were officially informed the other day, had proceeded 
‘Home’ to advise the Secretary of State and the India Office with regard to 
the immediate carrying out of the recommendations of the Commission over 
which he presided, with a view to inaugurate a new era of industrial progress in 
this country. Are the orders now booked by the British cement manufacturers, 
on account of the India Office, among the first fruits of his invaluable advice ? 
Or is this wholesale dumping of British cement in this country part of agreat 
benevolent project of fostering the development of Empire industries and 
manufactures, fo which India has to be, whether she wills or not, a self- 
sacrificing party ? 


16. “ The spirit of racial aggrandisement seems to have received a new 
impulse -after the end of the war, a fact which un- 
Protest against the non- fortunately proves that its quiescence during the 
employment of Indians In past five years was induced not by the recognition of 
Mesopotamia. » i the principles professed during the struggle, but by 
ita ee a Sig expediency of leaving the issue to be fought out 
ct. ; : : 
on a less disturbing occasion. To Indians it was a 
rude awakening and all who took the aims of the struggle seriously have reason 
to be depressed at the manner in wnich the spirit supposed to be quelled on 
the field is reasserting itself in the home lands of freedom........... [‘The paper 
refers to the anti-Indian agitation in South and Hast Africa and proceeds :—] 
To turn from Africa. We have had vague warnings from time to time that 
the premium set on the services of Indians in Mesopotamia has been going 
down since the armistice.......... There was once a talk that Mesopotamia 
should be an adjunct of India as mandatory, but the joke languished and died. 
We are not, however, concerned, for the moment, with the interests of its 
future, but we are anxious to know why in peopling it with fresh officials—if 
that is being done—the claims of Indians who held high rank during the war 
should be ignored. According to post-war schemes, it was evident from 
the time of the armistice that there would be several careers open in that 
country. When in February applications were invited for the purpose of 
finding suitable men for the purpose, several Indians applied for positions 
corresponding to the office they held in the army. Though it is now the 
fashion to malign the young Indians who served in the I.M.S., as a result of the 
urgent appeals of Government, there was a time when their worth was 


appreciated by the very people who would see them ousted at present. When : 


Indian officers applied in Mesopotamia the following notice was issued :— 
‘Lines of Communication Orders. — 
By Brigadier-General Sutton. 


Basra, Post-War Employment, No. 132. 


All applications from Eastern races for post-war employment are cancelled. 
No. applications are to be submitted by them in future.’ 


We would like to know how it is that Indians, whose services were worth 
having during the war, become, by the fact of their being of an Hastern race, 
ineligible after the victory was won......... What the motives are of ousting 
Indians from offices and excluding them, in an HK istern country the occupation 
of which —however temporary—is admittedly their work, may probably be 
discussed later. We would only say that ugly exhibitions of racial prejudice 
of this kind are utterly unworthy of those responsible for them. All this ma 
be part of the aggressive spirit of racial intolerance which was the blight of the 
Empire before the war; but to flaunt it thus after the war is something 
shocking to Indians who imagined that the reign of riotous domination 
had passed.” rc eee 
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Ree e Mr. M. K. Gandhi writes:—“ Mr. M. T. Doshi has furnished me 
| with detailed notes of an interview he had with the 
District Magistrate of Kardchi on the 13st August 


Pe 
~§ : 
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ts on the ex- 


Bae ai. last. Mr. Doshi is a native of Vankaner in Kathia- 
/) > SAGl SE soe, Beats cates oo deere 180 war. Heisan accountant and commercial instructor 
) as Young India (16), 1st 9nd has been manager of a firm in Karachi. The 


Oct.’ interview took place in virtue of ® memorandum 
Gi issued by the District Magistrate requesting Mr. Doshi 


4 Bees to callon him. I cannot help remarking that there is too much of this kind of 


eae ratuitous calling of people by means of memoranda. It is demoralising alike 
Pet or the officials and the public. It is an improper way of conducting public 
ae affairs. District Magistrates have no legal right to summon people in this 
manner. If Mr. Dgshi had committed anything wrong he should have been 


judicially dealt with. But to issue a non-judicial, political warning causes 
unnecessary fright and no man can regard himself safe under a system of 
what may be called political espionage. After a few preliminary questious 
Mr. Doshi was asked whether he had taken the Satyagraha vow and whether 
he had been writing letters to the newspapers. He was told that he wanted 
‘to stir up political agitation and Satyagraha in spite of the troubles caused 
thereby in April last’. The following couversation being interesting I give 
verbatim as supplied to me in Mr. Doshi’s notes. [Here follows some 
extracts.| The above extracts make painful reading and show the difficulty 
of carrying on political agitation. Any day the District Magistrate may 
prove as good as his word and expel Mr. Doshi from British India and thus 
ruin his career, a3 has been done in the case of Mr. Manilal Vyas and others. 
Apart from the general question of the propriety of such notices and conversa- 
tions, the question of the status of the subjects of Native States is of very great 
a importance. A law that makes it possible to coup up people without any 
trial in small areas must surely be altered. It is obvious that imprisonment 
is better than internment without provision for maintenance. On the one 
hand, the Government appoint sabjects of Native States to high offices and on 
the other subordinate officials are permitted to treat them as foreigners. Sir 
Prabbashanker Pattani can become an honoured colleague of Mr. Montagu. 
The Honourable. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas is a trusted councillor. The 
Government welcome the financial and other assistance of subjects of Native 
States and shower titles on them. They are dubbed ‘loyal’. What can be 
the meaning of tke loyalty of foreigners? Can for:igners be or be expected 
to be ‘loyal’ to a State to which they co not belong? Must the suzerain 
power take everything from the people of the states in alliance and give 
nothing? It is a suicidal policy that has been laid down in sind. Let us 
hope that His Excellency’s Government will nip the evil in the bud.” 


15. “ We understand that a British firm of Portland cement manu- 
facturers has booked orders for several thousand casks 


Alleged wholesale 
dumping of British 
cement in India. 


of cement for delivery to India on account of the 
India Office, and is also sending large quantities to 


the Dutch East Indies for Dutch Government work. 
We wish joy to the British manufacturers concerned 
of the profitable transaction they have m:de with 
the Dutch:Government. But the people of India, whose money will go to 
fill the pockets of these British manufacturers for the delivery into this 
country of the several thousands casks of cement on account of the India 
Office are, we suppose, entitled to know why the India Office did not 
call for teuders from the several Indian Cement Companies, which admittedly 
manufacture coment of a quality that can compare favourably with the best 
British product, and give the order to any one of them. In their report the 
Indian Industrial Commission stated that ‘ witnesses qualified to discuss 
the subject were, almost without exception, strongly of opinion that 
Government could do much to assist the development of industries in India 
by the adoption of a more liberal policy in regard to the purchase by public 
departments of such articles as are, or can be, manufactured in the country.’ 
From enquiries that they made, and from information privately received, 
Sa the Commissioners, according to their own statement, came to the conclusion 
| © that ‘the manufacturing capacity of the country has been far from 


Bombay Chronicle (1), 
4th Oct. 
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sufficiently utilised by Government departments in the past’. They proceeded 
to refer to ‘numerous instances in which articles were ordered from 
England, which could have been supplied by Indian manufacturers equally 
well both in respect of price and quality if the latter could have relied on 
an established Government practice of local purchase.’ And the good Com- 
missioners consoled themselves with the belief that ‘the somewhat radical 
changes’ in the methods of Government purchase of stores, which they 
proposed would ‘considerably stimulate industrial progress’. Sir Thomas 
Holland, the public were officially informed the other day, had proceeded 
‘Home’ to advise the Secretary of State and the India Office with regard to 
the immediate carrying out of the recommendations of the Commission over 
which he presided, with a view to inaugurate a new era of industrial progress in 
this country. Are the orders now booked by the British cement manufacturers, 
on account of the India Office, among the first fruits of his invaluable advice ? 
Or is this wholesale dumping of British cement in this country part of agreat 
benevolent project of fostering the development of Empire industries and 
manufactures, fo which India has to be, whether she wills or not, a self- 
sacrificing party ? 


16. “ The spirit of racial aggrandisement seems to have received a new 
impulse -after the end of the war, a fact which un- 
Protest against the non- fortunately proves that its quiescence during the 
employment of Indians In past five years was induced not by the recognition of 
Mesopotamia. le (1 the principles professed during the struggle, but by 
Pad PRreRe Ns the expediency of leaving the issue to be fought out 
ct. ' ' 
on a less disturbing occasion. ‘T'o Indians it was a 
rude awakening and all who took the aims of the struggle seriously have reason 
to be depressed at the manner in wnich the spirit supposed to be quelled on 
the field is reasserting itself in the home lands of freedom........... [‘The paper 
refers to the anti-Indian agitation in South and Hast Africa and proceeds :—] 
To turn from Africa. We have had vague warnings from time to time that 
the premium set on the services of Indians in Mesopotamia has been going 
down since the armistice.......... There was once a talk that Mesopotamia 
should be an adjunct of India as mandatory, but the joke languished and died. 
We are not, however, concerned, for the moment, with the interests of its 
future, but we are anxious to know why in peopling it with fresh officials—if 
that is being done—the claims of Indians who held high rank during the war 
should be ignored. According to post-war schemes, it was evident from 
the time of the armistice that there would be several careers open in that 
country. When in February applications were invited for the purpose of 
finding suitable men for the purpose, several Indians applied for positions 
corresponding to the office they held in the army. Though it is now the 
fashion to malign the young Indians who served in the I.M.S., as a result of the 
urgent appeals of Government, there was a time when their worth: was 
appreciated by the very people who would see them ousted at present. When 
Indian officers applied in Mesopotamia the following notice was issued :— 


‘Lines of Communication Orders. 
By Brigadier-General Sutton. 


Basra, Post-War Employment, No. 132. 


All applications from Eastern races for post-war employment are cancelled. 
No. applications are to be submitted by them in future.’ 


We would like to know how it is that Indians, whose services were worth 
having during the war, become, by the fact of their being of an HKastern race, 
ineligible after the victory was won......... What the motives are of ousti 
Indians from offices and excluding them, in an Hustern country the occupation 
of which —however temporary—is admittedly their work, may probably be 
discussed later. We would only say that ugly exhibitions of racial prejudice 
of this kind are utterly unworthy of those responsible for them. All this ma 
be part of the aggressive spirit of racial intolerance which was the blight of the 
Empire before the war; but-to flaunt it thus after the war is something 


shocking to Indians who imagined that the reign of riotous domination 
had passed.” re ere 
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woe ies re “m7. ‘The | procions gems which fell from Lord Willingdon’s lips during 

° — RoE ee his recent visit to Coimbatore are worthy of note. 

VO. plunders _ the 7 fut and to the address presented to him by the local 
een pleaders he said that it certainly did not redound to 
. basangraka (116), the credit.of Coimbatore that it should contain such 
& large number of pleaders who robbed the people of 
their money! While holding forth before an audience of College students 
he emphasised the disinterestedness of the bureaucracy. Both these utterances 
of Lord Wiilingdon are beneath criticism. Everyone knows who plunders the 
Indian rayats and who is unfaithful to them. 


18. The Kesari thinks Government have created confusion by high- 
| handedly nominating Mr. N. M. Joshi as a repre- 


a BS mage) ge ace age sentative of labour without consultiug the few unions 
aaa on the International existing in Bombay, Madras, Cawnpore and other 
ae Iaabour Conference at places. It says that all these unions have protested 
me. Washington. against Mr. Joshi’s nomination. It adds:—We 
Ba ; Kesart (114), 30th Sept. thought, however, that the Bombay Kamgar Hit 


Beas Karini Sabha would support Mr. Joshi, but it also has protested against his 
ee nomination. The Sabha is acting like. Brutus stabbing Caeser. Whatever 
ae may be the capacity of Mr. Joshi, he has been working for many years 
according to his lights for the good of Bombay labour. Itis the height of 
ingratitude for the Sabha to protest against him because he is a Brahmin. 
One can infer where they got their inspiration from the fact thatthe cable was 
forwarded to Lord Sydenham. Jt would be a mistake to expect higher 
wisdom or more generosity from Lord Sydenham and his gang in [ndia. Apart 
from that, we doubt whether any representive will be allowed in the 
Conference in behalf of India on account of Government’s careless conduct. 
The rules laid down by the league for the election of representatives have not 
been followed. Government’s nominee will be able to sit in the Conference 
only if Government will say that there are no labur unions. In order to 
aes: prove that their nomination is correct Government are not willing to recognise 
es the existing labour unions. ‘I'he Viceroy has declined to receive any address 
Pe from the Madras Labour Union for want of time. The political reason 
is apparent; to receive any address from the union would be to recognize if. 
Tt was not consulted and its elected representative, Mr. B. P. Wadia, was set 
aside. In order to be able to say that Gove:nment’s nomination is correct 
occording to rules, they were obliged not to recognize the union. Considering 
the present atmosphers of Simla, why should any wiser thing be expacted ? 


19. Mr. M. K. Gandhi. writes:—‘‘ Ahmedabad, the Government has 
decided, has to pay a fine of nearly nine lakhs of 

Comments on the fine rupecs 1n connection with the April disturbances. 

ag - or pangs This is under the same section of the British Police 

Ee eg Pan os: want Act as Nadiad has been dealt with. A law that 
a Young India (16), 4th lows a Government thus arbitrarily to impose a 
er Oct. penalty is bad law. All laws thai place a Govern- 
ee ment above law and enable them to impose their 
will upon people without consultation with them or without the authority of 

a properly constituted judicial tribunal are bad, and should not be tolerated 

where there is an enlightened and liberal Government or where the peodpla 
are jealous of their freedom. But it is not my purpose to discuss the badness 

of the law. My object at the present moment is to bring to public notice an. 

unwise and untimely and an almost despotic application ‘of that badlaw. The 
principle that the wanton damage done to life and property by crowds of 
ae people should be made good by them is beyond dispute. But acceptance of 
ek that principle cannot and does not involve acceptance of arbitrary powers. In 
vy. the case of the Ahmedabad millhands a fine of 176 thousand rupees has been 
Bris fixed. Recovery is to be made from all! millhands employed during September 
pee 1919, within the municipal limits. Now the disturbances took place in April 
Bee. last. It is a notorious fact that millhands have changed somewhat and new 
Be cowers constantly come in. Why should those who joined after the 
disturbances and have no connection with’ them be made to pay anything 
whatsoever ? Why should women and children, of whom there is a considerable 
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number in the mills, have to pay ? There are probably sixty thousand labourers 
in the mills. Is it. right to fine them nearly two lakhs of rupees?......... The 
law contemplates the possibility of an appeal to the Goverument against such 
orders by the parties aggrieved. The order has not been served upon the 


milihands. They have not been given the chance of appeal nor have 


they been given the option of paying the fine themselves. The caution 
money, 2.¢., the money retained by the millowners out of the wages 
due to the millhands has been summarily attached without notice to. or 
consent of the Jabourers concerned. Such treatment of labourers debases 
them, needlessly irritates them and keeps them in a helpless condition. This 
manuer of dealing with the labourers shows that they are not considered 
responsible human beings........... Information in my possession goes to show: 
that the millowaers are to recoup themselves for the above payment out of 
the wages immediately to fail due. This means that ths enormous sum of 
one hundred and seventy-six thousand rupees is to be collected during a 
festival seasun common to both the Hindus and Muhammadans. ‘The impro- 
priety of such a step can hardly be questioned. The coincidence is no 
coubt unintended, but the unsophisticated labourers will conclude that the 
festival season has been intentionally chosen to wound their fselings.......... 
The matter is now before His Excellency the Governor, and [ venture to 
express the hope that the wrong done to the labourers of Ahmedabad will be 
redressed. ‘The sum apportioned for the labourers is too much for them. 
It should bereduced. ‘Women and boys should be exempted aud the payment 
received by easy stages. ” 


20. ‘Mr. Chatfield, as District Magistrate of Ahmedabad, has called 
Seiten Chess upon himself, as Collector of Ahmedabad, to collect 
Ath Oct d ’ nearly nine lakhs of rupees from the inhabitants of 
. the place. Mr. Chatfield is no doubt legally justified 

in apportioning the burden as he likes, but itis, on the whole, a heavy 
exaction. We cannot help particularising, and we would ask if the punitive 
impost levied on the factory workers is politic or fair. After five months of 
the trouble, the ‘ mill-hauds’, who happen to work in Septe:mbar, are to give 
a week’s wages out of their poor earnings. Most of the offenders acted under 
the panic of Mr. Gandhi’s reported arrest and it is hard that for th guilt of 
the misguided, the entire wage-earning population should be compelled to 
give up a week’s earnings. In these distressing times, the punishment 
amounts to a week’s starvation and nothing less. If Mr, Chartfield hopes 
to bring home to all and sundry the heiuousness of the disorders of April last, 
by this process, we would tell him he is seriously mistaken, because a large 
number of them, steeped in poverty, will naturally take his order as a 
grievance. After all when the tribunals were doing drastic work, the Govern- 
ment could have acted generously. We are of opinion that the whole imposi- 
tion is premature, because Government before deciding on general fines of 


_ this character, should have waited for the opinion of the Hunter Committee 


whose inquiry includes Ahmedabad and Viramgam. General punishments 
should have been inflicted only after the findings of the Committee as to the 


responsibility of the different classes.”’ 


*24. “The account given by our Ahmedabad correspondent of the effects 


wilt 9 ay Chronicle (1), Magistrate of Ahmedabad will not be read with 


of the punitive levy recently imposed by the District - 


surprise by many people. It is a situation whichthe — 


Government have to face in a spirit of sympathy and foresight, and we trust 
that they will not be content with merely securing calm on the surface through 
the display of force. The authorities cannot be ignorant of the ferment 
caused in the pnblic mind when they have themselves taken the precautionary 
weasure of drafting special forces for the maintenance of peace. Principal 
Robertson cleared bis place of business with a suddenness which amazed the 
students, some of whom were told that disturbances were apprehended during 
the week. We are not surprised at the scare of the Principal who, in the best 
of times, has been liable te deep moods of suspicion regarding the possibilities - 
of his charge. The District Magistrate has placed an interdict on the delivery 
of what are called public harangues,.a term which may be stretched to suit all 
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- ___ gerts of utterances ranging from pulpit sermons to auctioning speeches. We 


esame that till the 21st of the month, when the order will end, the situation 
s; to be officially regarded as grave. What is it that has caused so much dis- 

ra an in the official mind? The real stir among the people began with the 
extraordinary precautions taken by the District Magistrate. Officials have a 
way of advertising their worries in sensational fashion, especially when the 
worries are in the main'self-evolved. A strong Principal trustful of his studenis 
could. have avcided the abruptness with which the Gujarat College was closed 

and the explanation given about the step. Mr. Chatfield notified his order oa 

September. 25th and it caused legitimate discontent among the factory workers 
on whom .a fine of nearly two lakhs has fallen. ‘The workers cousist of sixty 
thousand people of all grades, including women and boys. The deduction of 
a week’s wages from all grades of workers, withoui any sort of discrimination, 
is op the face of it an ill-considered order. The coincidence that the lavy 
came at the time of Daserah and Mohurrum was probaoly undesigned, but the 
fact is there thatthe order, which practically amounts to a week’s starvation 
for workers, has been particularly distressing at this season. In his order 
Mr. Chatfield gives exemption to certain classes of people, ths last class baing 
‘those whose cases are hard and exceptional’. For Mr. Chatfield, who must 
know that the wages of the workers represent a bare subsistence allowance, it 
cannot be a difficalt thing to realise that their case beloags to his last category 
of exemptions. The precaution taken by Government shows that they have 
visualised for themselves a serious posture of affairs. ‘The workers, including 
many who are innocent, have a deep sense of grievance, but there has been 10 
evidence of truculence on their part. Now the matter has come to the decision, 

we understand, of the Governor in Council. We earnestly hope that Sir George 
Lloyd will be genereus and masterful enough to take the matter into his hands 
and do the right thing to tranquillise the situation. ‘There have beeen losses 
of public property in Ahmedabad that have to be made good. Leaving aside 
the causes that brought about the mad days of Aprilin Ahmedabad, it is 
arguable that there should be some burden on the people amongst whom the 
occurrences took place; but it must bear some proportion to the capacity 
of those who could pay. The Government may be hard put to it equitably 
to apportion with precision the burden on different sections of the 
community, especially so when it is done before the Inquiry. It is an 
arbitrary power they have of imposing penalties, against which there is no 
judicial appeal or mediation—a fact which makes the reponsibility all the 
more serious. And if they are to discharge it satisfactorily, they cannot 
escape the responsibility of seeing that no single class is treated with in- 
justice and has to bear unnecessary hardship. We have no hesitation in 
saying that the levy on the labourers is-a heavy exaction to which they are 
not equal or bearing proportion to that os cage on other classes, and to 
which many of them are not liable in any sense........... The order must at 
once be revised. It is in any case imperative in the case of the factory 
workers who have a legitimate grievance.” 


22. Commenting upon the orders of Government requiring the people 
ets Ale of Ahmedabad to make good the damage done to 
8rd Oct. kaon > public property during the recent disturbances there, 
the Lokasangraha writes:—We thiok it tyrannical 

in the extreme to fine those who have not baen convicted before a court of 
law. If this is done no man under British rule will ever feel secure. Young 
and old, innocent and guilty, will all be crushed alike under the charge of 
this guilt. We believe this will considerably lessen the goodwill of the . 
people towards the English. Would not the discontent of the people have 
been avoided by making good this loss of nine lakhs from the public treasury ? 


23. “The Madras Mahajana Sabha wanted to present an address of 
welcome to the Viceroy, but they are asked to read 


The Be oposed address only a censored copy of the address which they sent 


| “ag ts His Kxcellonee in advance. There are three topics to be excised as 
the Viceroy. @ condition of viceregal acceptance; they are 

Bombay Chronicle (1), references to the Rowlatt Act, the Punjab and the 
1st Oct. Press Act. No intimation has been given of the 


topics that may be welcome in the address. We feel 
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that the story is so comic from the viewpoints of the Viceroy and the Sabha 
that we do not know how exactly to describe the deadlock. The Viceroy 
might héve seized the bull by the horns and said what he felt regarding the 
three subjects that have been placed on the Index Expurgatorius of Hig 
Excellency. Someone, who was making his path straight, has evidently been 
pusillanimous enough to demand the censoring of subjects which His 
Excellency might well have accepted as worthy of reply. From the point of 
view of the Sabha, it is a pity they are vot allowed to express what they 
deemed proper and relevant in the course of their address. With these topics, 
which are uppermost in the hearts of Indians, His Excellency might well 
have resolved to deal rather than offer the graceless condition that no wel- 
come would be acceptable without the rejection of essential grievances. 
Perhaps both the Viceroy and the Sabha might agree to drop the function 
and not embarass themselves by introducing matters that are not relished in 
common.” 


*24. ‘We learn that the Madras Mahajan Sabha was yearning for 
presenting an address to Lord Chelmsford, and got 
ee ee snubbed by the reply that His Excellency would 
receive only a censored copy of the address. Ifthe report is true, then we 
are glad that the Mahajan Sabha has got its due. ‘To present now an address 
to Lord Chelmsford, who has, in the teeth of the opposition of all Indians, 
passed measures like the Rowlatt Act and the Indemnity Act, and who had 
without visiting the scene inthe Punjab proclaimed Martial Law there—which 
meant the death-sentence of hundreds of our brother Punjabis, —and who has 
thus identified himself with O’Dwyer’s baneful regime, is simply a sign of 
singular want of self-respect; and the Mahajan Sabha ought not to have made 
any request to him in the matter. We all know that Lord Chelmsford is 
responsible for the Martial Law regime in the Punjab; we all know that he 
is responsible for the incarceration of the noblest and the best among us in 
the Punjab; and we all know that he is responsible for the deaths of many an 
innocent Indian........... The Viceroy must be severely left alone as far as 
possible, till he bas made all amends for the wrongs done to us and our 
countrymen, and he must be made to realise that riding rough-shod over the. 
sentiments of the people is not a good policy and is very keenly resented by 
the people. We hope the Mahajan Sabha and other public bodies at Madras 
and elsewhere will do justice to their self-respect and refrain from presenting 
him any addresses or anything of that kind for some time.” 


25. “It will be remembered that, commenting on L. Ladhuram’s case 
; some days ago, Mr. Gandhi remarked that the 
Comments on interpel- defence evidence of Dr. Bodhraj and Mr. Dhallaram 
ee i referred to in Lala Ladhuram’s wife’s petition, 
Punjéb pn Wr mea though valuable, was not included in the papers 
Young India (16), 4th received by us. We tuen wrote to the gentleman 
Oct. who sent us those papers, for the defefice evidence 
and we have received the following reply :—‘ In spite 
of our repeated reminders to the Government of the Panjab to supply us with 
the full text of defence witnesses (evidence ?) in the case, no reply has been 
given to us and no papers as regards defence witnesses given to us. From 
this silence of the Government, we understand that the witnesses (defence 
evidence ?) were not recorded. . . . As instructed by Panditji I again 
applied for the defence evidence of the Badshahi Mosque case to the Legal 
Remembrancer. But I am surprised to state that the Honourable Member 
has not been kind enough to even send me the acknowledgment of my letters.’ 
The above throws a volume of light on Sir William Vincent’s answer ‘no 
information available’ to the Honourable Panditji’s question asking for 
the number of applications for copies of evidence and their disposal. That 
no information should be available as regards the number of applications is 
scandalous enough, but the suppression or deliberate exclusio2 of evidence 
is still more scandalous. What have the Government tosay? There is a 
further inference possible, but it is still more damagin ng. The defence 
evidence has not been supplied because it was not recorded.’ | : 
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« “We draw the edtention of our readers to a letter appearing else-. 
where which gives the facts relating to the statement. 


me ee a ents on the of the Honourable Pundit Malaviya that heesaw in 


3. in the Ly erial g well at Amritsar a floating corpse when he visited 
sgislative Council 


re- the place. As the story of Mr. Thompson that it 


Dias Ds caremoting the was only a piece of cloth has caused mirth in some 
‘Bombay Chronicle (1), quarters, it is vall that the other side of the case is 
29th Sept. explained. Pundit Malaviya did not visit the place 


as an excited accuser of Government ready to invent 
stories while truth, which was stranger than fiction, was damning enough. 
Pundit Malaviya was, according to our correspondent, accompanied by a 


dozen other friends, the reputation of some of whom is to Indians the 


guarantee of truth. ‘Pundit Nehru and Swami Sraddhanand were with him. 
The well was not more than six feet deep and as they looked at the object in 
the full blaze of midday, there could be no question that they were able to 
identify it. Swami Sraddhanand suggested thatthe rottiag corpse should 
be taken out, but as they were: all satisfied about the matter and as they 
believed that no one would be interested in disputing the occular proofs 
they had, they left the place. Nowit happens that the object is alleged to 
have been a piece of cloth. ‘Those who saw it and whose veracity cannot be 
impeached even on terms of a scullery brawl, may well be left with the 
satisfaction of their own consciences. Another matter which excited the 
sarcasm of Mr. Thompson and, of course, elicited its due chorus of approval 
from the Anglo-Indian press, is the list of those who were slain at Jallianwalla 
Bag. Mr. Thompson was pleased to observe that ‘every possible step’ was 
taken to ascertain the number, which he put at 291. Mr. Thompson is free 
to find joy in bis estimates, but what are the findings of independent inquiry ? 
Mr. V. N. Tiwary, of the Servants of India Society, points out that after 
careful house-to-house inquiry, 730 casualties is the right estimate, of whom 
530 were killed. The list, by the way, is not yet full. And in Amritsar there 
was a large number of visitors from the districts where no official investiga- 
tion, never so perfunctory, was held. How Mr. Thompson could manage to 
say all he did is more than we can realise. But then popular estimates are 
‘exaggerated ’ to the point of fiction whenever officials choose to contradict 
fhem. We have just mentioned the way in which these figures have been 
compiled by Pundit Malaviya and the Seva Samiti and the public must 
choose for themselves whom to trust and 338 to who decaived themselves and 
others—Pundit Malaviya and his colleagues or Mr. Thompson’s subordinates 
and the police. It is hardly honest, in these circumstances, to scoff at the 
bona fides of independent investigators, though it may be too much to ask of 
Anglo-Indian detractors fairness of criticism.” 


*27. “ Having taken its courage in both its hands and resorted to the 
iia: Mieaitia. 0ts martial law procedure, the Government should have 
bth Oct y > courted the fullest enquiry into its conduct. Unfortu- 
nately it has not done so, and has placed itself at a 
tactical disadvantage by consenting to a hole- and-corner enquiry, by a. 
Committee the personnel of which does not command entire:public confideuce. 


.For ourselves we are disposed to think that Government should have met the 


public demand for an enquiry by persuading the Secretary of State to 
constitute a Royal Commission........... The debate in the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council has unfortunately been marked by a degree of bitterness 
both on the official and the non-official side. Not that we are disposed to. 
attach undue significance to acrimonies and personalities inseparable from 
an open debate in Council on a subject which has excited widespread feeling, 
but a peculiar responsibility rested upon\ the official speakers to refrain from 
further exacerbating feeling and we wish that all the speakers on the official 
side had imitated the magnificent tone and temper of Sir Edward Maclagan. 
sseeeees- Unfortunately other official speakers, and notably Mr. ‘lhompson, 
Sir Edward Maclagan’s Chief Secretary in the Punjab, entirely spoiled the 


effect of Sir Edward's speech by importing into their speeches 9 degree of heat 


which the circumstances did not call for. The net result is that in spite 
oftardy concession to public sentiment. by the promised appointment of an 
additional Indian and non-official Huropean members to the Commission of. 
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enquiry, the debate was largely infructuous if not positively harmful. One point 
which is borne in rather painfully upon the public mind is that, commanding an 
overwhelming majority as the officials do in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council 


and therefore in a position to outvote the non-officials, they prefer to adopt 
an irritating form of speech and attitude towards the (non ?) official members.” 


28. The fact that Government is not yet in possession of accurate 
Dnydn Prakdsh (42) figures as regards the number of the dead owing to 
1a Oct ’ firing at the Jalianwala Baug is most shameful to 
it. It was the duty of Government to dispose of 
the dead bodies there in the proper way as well as to take good care of the 
wounded; but the Punjaib Government do not seem to have proparly 
performed it. On the other hand, they first put obstacles in the- way of those 
who wanted to undertake this charitable work. The Government officials 
have committed such excesses in the Punjab io order to terrorise the people 
that they are afraid even to accept help from the Seva-Samiti. 


2Y. Inthe course of an article eulogising the Honourable Pandit Madan 
pers py are eee Mohan Malaviya for the fight put up by him in the 
saa pry, which the Hon. L™perial Legislative Council in connsction with the 
ourable Pandit Malaviya /unjab disturbances, the New ‘'tmes remarks :— 
was treated by official “ the Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government, the 
members in the recent Honourable Mr. Thompson, whose Government had 
sessions of the Imperial neither the courage nor the chivalry to allow repre- 
Legislative Council. sentatives of newspapers and leaders of public opinion 
ae Temes (11), 28th jike Messrs. Gandhi, Nehru, Andrews, to visit the 
P" Punjab and know things at first hand, called the 
revered Pandit an honourable member without honour and went on calling his 
statements lies and half truths. Indeed, itis very safe to speak in such a 
strain after things have been hushed up by the C.I. D. The Honourable Sir 
G. Lowndes called the Pandit’s statements ‘terminological inexactituies’ and 
himself indulged in some of his vicious and irrelevant analogies. The Home 
Member, Sir William Vincent, mercifully declared that aftr Sir George’s cas- 
tigation, it would be cruel to castigate the Pundit any further! The Viceroy 
as President of the Council failed to display that judicial impartiality which 
his office required. He referred to a retort of the Home Member as a ‘slap in 
the face of the Pundit’! All this indicates in what hostile atmosphere Indian 
members have to work year in and year out; it is the atmosphere of 70-hukums 
drilled to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ as the official member dictates!......... The more 
the insults heaped on the head of a renowned leader of the type of the Pundit, 
the greater grows the love and esteem for him among his countrymen.......... 
We hail the Pundit as one of the greatest of modern Indian leaders—as a 
People’s Man.” 


380. Commenting on the Honourable Mr. Mant’s remarks in the course 
of the debate on the resolution moved by the Honour- 
Comments on thedebate able Mr. Chanda regarding the high prices of food- 


in the Imperial Leglsla- stuffs in the country and the necessity of Government 
tive Council over the 
Honourable Mr. Chanda’s 


‘resolution regarding high out the uselessness of the Government control over 


prices of foodstufts. prices and asserts that the practical result of such a 
Praja Mitra and Parsi control would be to discourage the dealers from 
(31), 2nd Oct. importing any further stocks and thus to starve the 


people by preventing them from having any foodstuffs 
whatever. The paper urges the need of extending the area under cultivation 
for grain-crops and suggests, by way of encouragement in this direction, the 
reduction of the revenue assessment for corn-growing areas. 


31. “It was stated that Government had an open mind on the ques- 
tion and that the amalgamation schame, even if it 

Comments on the proved entirely successful, would net preclude further 
debate in the Imperial Giscussion and the ultimate establishment ofa State 


et pr phe Bor. Bank. Mr. Howard’s elaborate defence of the 


Rank. Presidency Banks and his account of their services 
Servant of India (12), to Government and trade are not likely to satisfy 
2nd Oct. the advocates of a State Bank, for the simple reason 
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control over prices, the Praja Mitra and Parsi points 


that an amalgamated private bank cannot be accepted 
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ae. a. substitute for @ central banking institution, which will be intimately 
associated with Government and will command public confidence. The 


scheme which is now awaiting the approval of the secretary of State 
does not contemplate the transference of some of the most important 


banking functions which Government now discharge in this country 


and in England. The only advance that is promised refers to the 
opening of branches in all districts and the utilization of larger State funds 


by the new bank. The skeleton of the scheme placed before the Council is 


not enough to enable the public to form an opinion as to the full scope of the 
proposals made by the Presidency Banks. Now that the question has been 
raised and the corners of the veil in which the scheme was enwrapped have been 
lifted, public curiosity has been whetted, and there is a universal desire that 
the proposals should be published. There is nothing to be lost acd much to 
be gained if Government takes the people into its confidence. An a:uple 
opportunity must be given for an open discussion of the scheme, which ought 
not to be placed before the country as an accomplished fact.” 


32. ‘In opening the last session of the Bombay Legislative Council the 

| Governor made an important pronouncement on the 
Comments on His Ex- housing problem, but unfortunately Sir George Lloyd 
cellency the Governor's did not feel called upon to furnish even the barest 
speech in the Bombay oytline of the programme his Government have in 


episiative Council re- _. ' 
arding the housing pro- V!@W.--+:---+- It is some consolation, however, to be 


len te Bomhaw City. told by His Excellency that no time is being lost in 
idle Chron (1), pushing forward in the matter.......... The official 
30th Sept. , programme, we understand, includes provision of 


| | accommodation in the suburbs for the middle classes 
at cheap rentals........... There is some anxiety in the public mind as to the 
exact purp.se of the Colaba development scheme which, it is stated, will be 
carried out early. We hope there is no basis for the report that the area is to 
be set apart exclusively for the housing of HKuropean officials. There is one 
aspect of the housing problem which, we hope, is not being ignored by Sir 
George Lioyd’s Government—we mean the profiteering in lan that is going 
on and that has received a direct stimulus from the fact that a large housing 
programme will be brought into operation shortly. T'he evil has assu ned the 
proportions of a scandal.......... Government must seriously consider whether 
legislation is needed to stop the gamble in fand that is proceeding apace. 
For the rest, we have every confidence that Sir George Lloyd, who has made 
the question of housing peculiarly his own—and there is, as we have empha- - 
sised over and over again, no qnestion more clamant for solution in the interest 
of the physical, intellectual and moral health of the city—will be able shortly 
to announce an adequate and satisfactory housing programme. We trust, 
however, that not only will he be able to announce it but that he 
will alsosee that it is carried out without any delay........... To this end 
one thing—besides finance which, in a rich city like Bombay, need not be so 
great an obstacle as is generally feared—is essential. First, the housing 
programme must be informed by one central purpose. The purpose should 
be not merely to repair the blunders of the past, not merely to provide for the 
needs of the present and immediate, future, but also to envisage the distant 
future. Therefore, the Housing Board that will be created for carrying out 
the programme must always keep this purpose in view and must, io its 
constitution, be competent enough to carry it out. In this counection the 
services uf Professor Geddes, who will shortly be in Bombay, will be invaluable 
and will, we trust, be utilised.” — 


*:3. “ Weare disappointed to note that, althoughas His Excellency tells 
enki Resin 4m Se the Bombay Government have conferred with 
5th Oct y ’ high officials of the Government of India and have 
evolved a sort of scheme for the development of 
building, the public have not been made acquainted with the scheme even 
partially. What we gather is that a cut-and-dry scheme has already been 
laid down and is now awaiting the consideration of the Government of India. 
We may be permitted to suggest that the public interest in what His Excel- 
leacy characterises as the appalling shortage of housing accomodation in 
Bombay is even more keen than His Exoellency’s solicitude in the matter 


and that he could have done better to seek the effective 00-operation of the’ "a 
public by taking them into his confidence bafore launching out any particular ae 
scheme. As matters now stand, we expect some fine morning the Bombay Be 
public will have thrust on its head some scheme bearing tha tmprimatur of es 


Official approval and sanction, and the public will thea ba in tha position of ie 


beggers who cannot be choosers and therefore compelled to accept the official 
scheme whether they like it or no,” 


384. “Surely, the Bombay Government have failed to justify their 


Comments on the 
Government reply to the 
interpellation regarding 
the Tilak-Chirol case in 
the Bombay Legislative 
Council. 

New Twumes (11), 30th 
Sept. 


interest in @ private suit. If in the eyes of Govern- 
ment Mr. Tilak was a sinner, did he not pay 
enormously for his sins? Why should Government 
have pursued him even after his release from jail 
and place their great resources at the disposal of his 
opponent who was rightly or wrongly believed by the 
majority of Mr. lilak’s countrymen as the slanderer 
of his character ?......... The Bombay Government 
were not justified in placing at Sir V. Chirol's disposal 


the records which Government have piled up against Mr. Tilak. Such a 
display of partiality cannot enhance Govern:nent’s reputation for disintereste I- 
ness, Qn the other hand, people think that Government have neither forgotten 
nor forgiven Mr. Tilak; and Government can easily see that their hostility to 
Mr. Tilak has contributed, in no small measure, to his becoming the idol of 


the people.” 


39. “ We draw attention to the account published elsewhere tracing the 


Comments on the pro- 
posal to hold the next 
session of the Indian 
National Congress . at 
Amritsar. 

Bombay Chronicle (1), 
Vth Sept. 


gradual re-birth of public life in Amritsar. Few 
cities have undergone a more agonising experience 
than that recently endured by the people of Amritsar, 
and the decision to which th> latter have now arrived 
to hold to their original undertaking of having the 
next session of the Indian National Congress in their 
midst is a measure at once of their need -f sympathy 
from their fellow-countrymen and of their own deter- 


mination to work for the common cause of the country. For the present, the 


cause of Amritsar and of the Punjab—the vindication of justice and of the 


elementary rights of citizensbip—is the immediate cause of the country. he 
next session of the Congress must devote itself woolly to it. And that it may 
do its task well, it is necessary that the representatives of the people should 
meet and deliberate in the city, whose wrongs cry for redress. We trust the 


whole couatry will unite in helping Amritsar to make the next session of the . 


Congress a great success.” 


86. The Sdnj Vartmdn emphasises ths need of holjing the next session 


Comments on the resolve 
of the Amritsar people to 
hold the forthcoming 
session of the Congress at 
that place. 
_ Sdnji Vartamdn. (38), 

29th Sept.; Praja Ban- 
dhu (30), 2th Sept.; 
Gujardatt Punch (22), 28th 
Sept., *Gujardati (20), 5th 
Oct. 


of the Iodian National Congress at Amritsar and: 


observes that the whole country will welcome the 
resolution of the Amritsar people that the venue of 
the next Congress should not ba changed. The 
paper expresses gratification at the fact that the 
Hindus, the Muham:nadans and the Sikhs are all 
united in undertaking the responsibility of holJing 
the next session of the Congress at Amritsar. [The 
Praja Bandhu a\so welcomes the idea of holding the 
next session at Amritsar and suggests that the whole 


country should encourage the people of Amritsar in 
their undertaking of having the next Congress in that city. The Gujardte 
Panch writes in the same strain. The Gujardti writes:—The Punjab is o 
agerieved by the irresponsible administration of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and 
the head of the whole Indian Nation also has been pained on that account. ‘To | % 
have the next session of the Congress at Amritsar is the only way of giving q 
vent to our feelings of grief in this respect. Moreover, the same cry has arisen 4 
from the hearts of the Hindus and the Muhammadans of Amritsar and so it is | a 
necessary that the leaders of both the communities at this place saould take a 
part in the -Congress to re-echo that cry. Youths from different parts of the a: 
country have come forward to help the Amritsar people and have even shown hee 


.Y ngness to. advance pecuniary help.. Taking into consideration the 
€ gsion practised in the Punjab it is quite proper to hold the next session 
‘Congress at Amritsar, the centre of the Martial Law operations.] 


87. ‘The manager of the Navjivan in a notice to its subscribers writes :— 
os 7 We are publishing the Nayjivan under very awwkard 
a “Alleged difficulties in gircumstances. The presses that are ready to co- 


si apr} ee ang operate with us can, with very great diiliculty, print 

ee Hote ek inedahed. ten thousand copies of the paper. But those which 
Pe > Novjivan (74), 28th Can print as many or more copies easily are afraid of 
ese Sept. the very name of Navjivan and its connections. 


a In these circumstances we do not think it possible 

ag: for us to supply fifteen or twenty thousand copies of the paper all at once. 

We have been advised to get the paper print din Bombay, but that does not. 

ae appear to be a proper thing todo. We are therefore trying to secure facilities 

ae \to meet our demands in Ahmedabad itself. In the meanwhile our subscribers 

ae will have to bear patiently with us, and we assure them that we shall spare 
e: no pains in our efforts to meet their wishes. 

a 38, The attempt of the bureaucracy to rob Peter to pay Paul continues 

unbroken and the Udatare case (district Satara) is 

Comments on the im- but another edition of the Akola case (district 

position of punitive police Ahmednagar). A riot took place because a certain 

on places where riotshave person was forcibly recruited ; the Collector gave an 

a 80th Sent, #88urance that there would be no press-gang; but 

P" still the punitive police was imposed on Udatare and 

other places needlessly and the case which was closed was reopened after 

eighteen months and respectable persons have now been sentenced. The 

whole thiug is absurd. The defence says that the case was put up in order to 

show that the punitive police was justified as a question had been raised 

regarding its advisability. But Mr. Hood did not pay any regard to it and 

oe sentenced seven accused in one case to nine months’ rigorous imprisonment, 

aa which in a way isin accordance with his traditions. The second case is 

| ee sub judice. The leading pleader, Mr. Karandikar (of Satara), had to leave 

the court while the second case was going on because the court objected to 

proper questions being asked. One can infer how the case will be decided. 

If the Police and Magistrate would harass the poor rayats in this way, their 

condition would be helpless. Officials behave arrogantly in any way they like 

paying no heed to the grievances of the people; and if anything untoward 

happens because matters have gone to extremes, it is the people again who 

have to suffer. This promises to be the usual course of British justice. The 

entire country was opposed to the Rowlatt Act, but the protest was ignored 

and the Bill passed. Though the Satyagraha movement was being carried on 

peacefully leaders were arrested and discontent was caused among the people. 

And when there was an outburst, there was firing without notice and 

: 291 (according to the estimate of Mr. Tiwari 530) were killed; and now 

| punitive police are to be imposed in P:shawar, Gujaranwala, Lahore and 

aa Amritsar, costing each city 14 lakhs. And all this perversion of justice 

a. is taking place in the British Empire. 

ec 89. We hope His Excellency the Governor will give a sympathetic - 

hearing to the representation that is to be made by 

Comments on the the Nadiad people in connection with the imposition 

mi eying of punitive of punitive police on them, and will revise the deci- 
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Re GijgrtsPonch (22) sion arrived at by the Bombay -Government in that 
See asth Sept. ’ respect. It is not proper to punish the Bania com- 


munity simply because Mr. Gandhi or Mr. Fulchand 
oa or Mr. Gokuldas is a Bania. Moreover, even Mr. Gandhi himself does not 
ao observe these caste-distinctions in the treatment of others. The Satyagraha 

a movewent.has been wrongly blamed for the derailment of the troop train ; for, 
Mr. Gandhi has not only not preached violence during his stay at Nadiad but 
has also preached complete abstention from violence throughout the struggle. 
Farth. r, to penalise whole communities for the faults of a few unknown 
badmashes i is in no way justifiable. Unless it is proved that the two particular 
communities, which the Government have singled out for punishment, are 


directly responsible for what. happened at and near Nadiad during the period, 
of the disturbances, no punishment should be imposed on ,them. . If. Govern 
ment want additional police for the protection of the railway line near Nadiad, 
the additional expense should be met from the public treasury. } 


40. The Navjivan in its leading article which is signed by Mr. ' Gandhi 


es reproduces ‘the comments made by Young India 
—— (74), 26th Of the 24th September on the reply given to the 
Honourable Rao Saheb Harilal Desai’s interpellation 
on the imposition of additional police in Nadiad City (vide paragraph 31 of 
Weekly Report No. 3! of 1919). The following sentiments which do not 


appearin the Young India article are added in the Navjivan article :—The reply 


of Government can be considered as haughty, if we are to use plain language 


without being uncivil. There is the intoxication of power in it. The- 


reply is evasive and in homely language the reply can be interpreted thus: 
“ We have done what we thought proper and you may do wh»t you can” 


It was the duty of Government to give a plain reply to a plain question. 
If Government were not in a position to defend their action in unequivocal 


terms they should have rectified their mistake. The (indication of) power 


and prestige that lie in thus frankly correcting an error are not to be found 
in an irresponsible, haughty and evasive reply. 


4i. Lhe Sind Mosiim, iu the second instalment of its article on the 
subject, deals at length with Maulvi Fazli Karim’s 

Alleged participation by pamphlet regarding the Khaliphate and certaiu other 
Muhammadan officials of aspects of the anti-Khaliphate movement now on foot 
Sind in the anti-Khah- in §ind. The paper then proceeds :—“ Sind has had 


wee in that enough of this tragic farce and time bas now come 


Sind Moslem (14), 27th When an account should be rendered of the misery 
Sept. that has been caused to over sixteen lakhs of souls in 
Sind and millions outside it. Tbe anti-Khaliphate 

movement has never had any religious character about if. It is impossible 
that it can have any howsoever much the propagandists may say to hide their 
activities through the Daily Gazette anonyuiously or otherwise. It is political 
propaganda through and through. Leaving aside the fact that in Islam 
politics and religion overlap one another, the starting of the movement, 
closely following the Sukkur Convention of the Ulemas, caunot but be a 
political propaganda. The Khan Bahadur can have any r:ligious views he 
likes, but when it comes to be a question of organizations 1n1 that also of 
the nature we have repeatedly shown, every one would cry for halt. Had the 
Khan Bahadur not been the Native Assistant Commissioner that he is, had 
he not had supporters in some Musalman officials, had he been a non- 
official, had he not had the nearness that he has, as an official, to the Karachi 


Government House, we would not have cared how many thousands of 
propagandas he started and he would not have been able even to think of. 


starting one. In view of the extent of the misery that bas been caused to the 
peaceful and law-abiding Sindhis, in view of the distrust that people have, 
through no fault of theirs, revarding the neutrality of the Goveriment in this 
question, in view of the misrepresentations that have been practise! on the 
people, in view of the unjustifiable manner in which the nime of the 
Government has been dragged into this scandalous movement, we must 
demand an open inquiry into the conduct of the Khan Bahadur. The 


Sind Musalmans, poor and illiterate though they are, can no longer put up 


with this continued and organized mischief. The Khan Baha/ur has abused 


his position and the influences he wields by reason of his office. Had the 


Khan Bahadur not been the Native Assisant Commissioner, had people not 


had the impression that he enjoys considerable influence in Sind official — 


circles, no anti-Khaliphate movement would have been possible either in 
Karachi or Larkana and Hyderabad Districts, and Sind would have gone on 
quietly, peacefully and, we would add, as leisurely as before...... ... It takes 
our breath away to seé-the Khan Bahadur taking upon himself the duty of 
mending the religious. viéws of the people........... Sind Musalmans shall not 


be satisfied with anything less than an open censure on the recent activities - 
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What can a poor Rao Saheb do against the vast powers of Government? 
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i “a of the Khan Bahadur, by the Government. During the war the Sind 
~~ +WMasalmans have behaved most splendidly. During the trying times of the 
war, they have proved themselves to be the most law-abidiug people on the 
face of the world. Is Khan Bahadur Nabi Buksh and the small clique of 
‘Musalman officials he heads to be permitted to cause anguish to such an 
innocent lot? Are they to remain uncensured? Will Government ever like 
people to have the impression that anti-Khilafat propaganda brings land aad 
ea honorary wagistracies? We are hopeful that the present h:ad of the Sind 
Be Administration would not allow people being demoralised by fears of punish- 
eno ment and hopes of reward that will never be fulfilled, since the Government 
is not the contracting party. ‘There is no question of prestige in this matter. 
With Musalmans nothing is dearer than their faith and we have great hopes 
ce, that Mr. Rieu would, in the interests of both the Sind Administration and 
es the Musalmwans, consider it imperative to do justice to the people. Luckily 
é! also we have the good fortune to possess iu Sir George Lloyd a Governor who 
has, during the short time that he has been with us, earned the gratitude of 
‘Indians in general and Musalmans in particular, by reason of the justice he 
does in all cases brought to his notice. We appeal to him to come to our 
assistance and save Sind Musalmans from the anxiety and misery a small 
clique of Musalman officials, headed by Khan Bahadur Nabi Buksh, the 
og Native Assistant Commissioner, is causing them, without the least justification 
a and in a manner His Excellency would be the last person to tolerate.”’ 


42. Referring to the mecting of the Bombay Musalmans held on the 18th 
September the Muslim Herald says that the speech 
Comments on the Bom- of the President was well thought out and that of 

bay Moslem meeting Mirza Ali Muhammad Khan was replete with argu- 


Teckey. the fate of ments, and strictly relevant to the subject on which 


Muslim Herald (154), 2¢ spoke, while many other speeches were totally 
26th Sept. ill-conceived and were disliked by the audience. The 
paper praises Mr. Gandhi’s speech which sent a 

thrill among the audience, and supports him in holding that the meeting was 
no better than a theatrical performance if the people were not heart and soul 
oe in favour of the question. It concludes by hoping that the meeting would 
, prove fruitful, and that it would do good to the Ottoman Empire. 
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43. ‘We draw the urgent and careful attention of Indian Moslems 

to Mr. Bhurgri’s appeal to them to organise propa- 

Appeal to Musalmans ganda in England and Europ: with a view to 
to agitate in HKurope represent and safeguard the interests of Islam in all 
he against ek dismember- parts of the world. We have already emphasised 
ee ares ig Oeil e (D) recently the imperative necessity for Moslems to send 
ei Bea Oct. ' @ strong deputation to England to plead the cause 
of their religion which is now inextricably bound up 

with the just and righteous settlement of the Turkish question—that is, a. 
settlement made in accordance with the great and unalterable principles, for 
the vindication of which the war was waged. Unfortunately, happenings 
after the signing of the armistice have not encouraged the assurance, though 
they have not altogether dashed the hope, that, io the settlement of all 
outstanding questions that have hitherto kept one nation in armed hostility 
against another, one race in humiliating and demoralising subjugation to 
another, these principles of righteousness and self-determination and 
nothing but these principles, will be the determining factors. That 
hope, however, can now, it appears, be only realisei if those, who 
have @ just cause to vindicate, are ceaselessly vigilant and persistently active 
in the advocacy of that cause. Hitherto the cause of Islam has suffered 
in all parts of the world, as much by the apathy of the Moslems 
themselves as by the unabated campaign of maligners and opponents. Lala 
Lajpat Rai, in a recent letter we published the other day, showed the disastrous 
effects on Islamic interests of the neglect by its adherents of modern methods 
of organised propaganda. Mr. Bhurgri also emphasises that it is due to lack 
of co-ordinated effort between the various elements of Islam that the Moslems 
have unfortunately come to their present plight; and he is not, we have 
reason to believe, far too optimistic when he says that by a supreme and 
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united effort some of the mistakes might yet be retrieved. For, though the. 


moral idealism, that inspired all the sacrifices and sufferings of the war, 
might seem to be thwarted by much thit bas happened after the end of the 
war, the heart of the people everywhere—the people who have no interests, 
capitalistic, imperialistic, militarist or bureaucratic, to serve—is sound and 
an appeal properly directed to it cannot soon fail to succeed. We, therefore, 
fully agree with Mr. Bhurgri when he ssys ‘ that if a proper organisation were 
set up in London, which after all is to-day the capital of a Power that has 
the greatest number of Muslim citizens in the world, that organisation would 
be able to influence the future policy of the British Government, not only 
towards the Muslims of the British Empire, but towards the Muslims in 
general’. The men who are competent to carry out such an organisation are 
fortunately there. What are lacking are the sinews of war.” 


44. “Tf you diminish the power of the Sultan as the Khaliph by parti- 
tioning his country among the Allies and assigning 
ae "Siew Gi Bob to him only the arid tract of Anatolia, you inflict 
Sept dishonour on Islam: such is the Muslim view. 
The Muhammadans urge that the Khaliph must be 
strong enough also to protect the Holy Places independently but he becomes 
a cypher under the new arrangement. It is meaningless to bring in the argu- 
ment of self-determination for or against the partition of ‘Turkey when the allies 
have only honoured it in the breach. ‘he analogy between the Pope and the 
future Sultan is irrelevant because the Pops was not assigned the p>sition of 
custodian of the Holy Places of Christianity........... Indian Muslims are 
indignant at the diplomacy of England; they feel that President Wilson’s and 
Mr. Lloyd George’s promises have not been kept, for, there is the wild talk of 
turning Turkey from Thrace and Constantinople. Syria is to go to France, 
Palestine to the Jews, Mesopotamia to Britain, and Arabia to the King of 
ledjaz, there is already a well-established and recognised British protectorate 
over Egypt, Persia is to become another country under the advice and 
guidance of British officers and there has been a little war with Afghanistan. 
Is this the way to maintain the oft reiterated traditional friendship of British 
for [slam, asks the Muslim? Deeds, not assurances, are now necessary to 
satisfy the Indian Muslim mind. Instead we witness, to- day, the launching 
of a press offensive to prepare the Muslims for the inevitable.” 


45. Ina long article headed ‘ The dissolution of Turkey’ the Rashtrahi- 


, taisht says that Germany, Austria and Bulgaria 


Rashtra Hitaishi (125), being HKuropean countries, the allies could not 


24th Sept. deprive them of their freedom, but that the case 

of the Turks, who are a nation of black people, 
stands on a different footing. Turkey has to thank herself for her present 
plight, says the paper, as she foolishly cast in her lot with the Germans at 
the outset of the war instead of keeping neutral and biding her time as 
some of the allied countries did. It opines that with ths exception of purely 
Turkish territory in Asia Minor the outlying provinces of the Kmpire will 
either pass under the control of the allies or will be made independent. 
{Elsewhere, while commenting on the proceedings of a meeting held by the 
Muhammadans of Bombay to protest against the possible partition of Turkey, 
the paper remarks that British statesmen shoull approach the Turkish 
quéstion with due regard to the sentiments of the Muhamma laas.] © 


46. The Praja Mitra and Parsi refers to the promises given by the 

Pe yg pyres Prime Minister and President Wilson about main- 

raja Mura and farst taining the integrity of Turkey and, while expressing 

wid “Vaf ah on Ons indignation at the tendency shown ‘by some of the 

nt he Allies to encroach upon Turkish territory and to 
Sept. 

hack it to pieces, the paper remarks :—The easiest 


way for the Parliament to deal with the question would be to follow the lines 


adopted by the American Senate in asking Government to refuse to enter : 
into any obligation to belp any of the Allies who have adopted the ways of. 


the highwayman in respect to Turkey and thus violeted the promises given 
by England. Indians, with one voice, would be ready to express their 
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* Sion peror, through the. Prime Minister, in respect to Turkey. England 
a -manst, therefore, be prepared to refuse to ratify the treaty with Turkey and 
Pes. if necessary to declare war against those countries that haye openly violated 
her pledges:to make them act according to those pledges. The whole of 
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to ‘abibeo any sacrifices for uphclding the pledges given by the 


ia will support her in such a course. We feel sure America will be ready’ 


- 0. support such a good cause. [In a subsequent issue the paper impresses 


upon British Ministers the necessity of declaring their willingness to wage 
war against the nations who want to violate the pledges they have given 
in respect of the integrity of Turkey. It believes such an announcement 
will suffice to bring those nations to their senses. The Vafddar reminds 
British Ministers of their pledges in respect of Turkey and declares that its 
threatened dismemberment would hurt the feelings of Muhsammadans all the 
world over and drive them to desperation. It is moreover afraid that I'urkey 
might league itself with Russian Bolshivists to save itself from the impending 
doom and thus prove a menace to the peace of the world.| 


47. “We cannot understand why Americans should be so keen only on 
_ . Jdapan’s restoration of Shantung to China; we want 
Comments on Americas that there should be an equitable arrangement of 


anxiety about the resto- territories in Kurope and Asia; but Europeans 
ration of Shantung to 


Chi seem anxious to drive Turkey out of Kurope and 
Bow Times (11), 27th partition her Asiatic territories in spite of the declara- 
Sept. tions of President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George, 


and when they show so much love for China, one is 
tempted to think there is ‘ business’ at the back of this altruistic display ! ” 


48. The Kesari says that the condition of the Government of India in 
eo a ae Ad the Afghan War has proved like that of the man 
Rie Sands Cale ‘who went to fight and returned minus his sword.’ 
5 Kesari (114), 30th Sept. 41¢ adds :—In the letter of Sir Hamilton Grant there is 
a Clear statement that Afghanistan is fully indepen- 
dent as regards internal and external affairs. It isa mystery why the 
Government of India signed such a treaty and why the campaign which began 
with a show of crushing Afghanistan ended in such a strange manner. But 
with the aid of the Home papers, the mystery cau be explained. When the 
Punjib riots began and the Afghan war broke out, it was declared that the 
British troops which were about to sail home had consented willingly and at 
great self-sacrifice to remain in India until the war was over. But God alone 
knows what really bappened. The troops were eager to go home and they 
wanted the war to be finished anyhow. Cholera intervened in the meantime 
while there was lack of medical aid, and itis no wonder that the troops had 
too much of this war. In short, the troops here were eager to go home, and the 
troops there were unwilling to come here and the Government of India had 
anyhow to bring the war to an end. Therefore it was that the British envoy 
quietly listened to the insolent speech of the Afghan envoy and signed a 
certificate of internal and external independence and entered into a treaty on 
the basis of “ you say nothing and I will say nothing”. On the whole the 
Government of India has come out second best in ‘this Afghan affair. 
Now Afghanistan is free to enter into political relations with foreigo nations 
and it bas sent an envoy to Moscow to enter into relations with the 
Bolsheviks. The Bolsheviks also have appointed a minister and permitted 
him to enter into friendly relations with Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, China 
and other countries. Admiral Koltchak has received a rebuff and the whole 
of Siberia is as good asin the hands of the Bolsheviks. The railways of 
Russian Turkestan are open now to the Bolsheviks. Enver Pasha, the 
leader of the Young Turks, has gone to Armenia and from thence is making 
terms with the Bolsheviks. The Bolsheviks have collected twelve lakhs of 
soldiers in Europe and they are establishing themselves well, and Germany 
is also aiding them in every way. The Bolsheviks who are under the German 
thumb are thus growing strong in the Near East and mid-Asia and it is being 
feared that. ‘they might influence the Amir of Alanine and that there 
might again arise trouble on the frontiers, 


49. The peace treaty has been submitted for ratification iu the 
governing assemblies of the various units of the: 

Why should India not Empire to place the stamp of popular approval upon’ 
ratify the Peace Treaty. i+ Jndia bas signed it as an individual nation and 


Gujardti (20), 28th 


Sept. the people of this country, therefore, cannot under- 


for the ratification of the Imperial Legislative Council and why the terms of 
peace have not been published in the Gazette of India. If India bas taken 
part in declaring war, in conducting it and in signing the peace treaty, why 
then should she be excluded from thé act of ratifying tho treaty—an act 
which would bring home to the people the fact that it is they who have 
won the war and made the peace. 


LEGISLATION. 


90. ‘“ Every lover of India will deeply deplore the bitterness of the 
| discussion on the Indemnity Bill in the Imperial 
Comments on the dis- Council at Simla, for such a discussion will not help 
cussion on the Indemnity [ndia in a matter on which so much depends, viz., 
oe in the Imperial 416 wutual relation of the Indian and the foreigner. 
egislative Council. eid a. Taal tat an ifs Gis Dinah 
Dnydnodaya (41), 25th cts" at an Indian statesman like Sir Dinshaw 
Sept., fing. cols. Wacha was couvinced of the Bill’s necessity is a good 
measure of its fairness. An impartial critic of 
Pundit Malaviya’s bitter speech of over four hours must pronounce it extremely 
harmful to India in the present position of affairs. Here is a man who 
resigned his place in the Council last spring because he could not get the 
Couvcil to. accept his views an! now on returning launches forth a tirade 
of hate against Government officials and soldiers, all of whom had already 
wearied themselves out in the herculean task of saving civilisation.” 


o1. Commenting on the passing of the Indemnity Act the Gujardte 

is writes :—'The popular r: presentatives prayed for justice 
yi 9 ga bo in the Imperial Legislative Council; but it is to be 
(33), 27th Sept. recretted that the officials failed to mete out justice 

an! played the part of partisans. We do not think 
the people will be satished with the appointment of two judges to recominend 
to Government revisions in the sentences passed by the Martial Law Tribunals. 
What they want is that the Commission of Inquiry should revise the sentences. 
The judges will only have ths power to make recommendations: which may or 
may not be accepted by the Government of the Punjab or the Government of 
Incia ; the recommendations of the judges are likely to meet the fate of the one 
made by the committee appointed to investigate the case of the Ali brothers. 
Why were the questions asked by Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya~ not 
answered ? Government could have won the confidence of the people by 
answering these questions. Sir William Vincent has not succeeded in winning 
popular support by his long speech. ‘The. people believe that martial law 
has been misused in the Punjab. Proper measures have not beeu taken to 
remove this impression. It is to be regretted that the official members could 
not control their feeling during the discussion and that Mr. Toompson and 
Sir George Lowndes laid aside decorum and courtesy. [The Sdnj Vartamdn 
opines that Government have failed to prove the necessity of the Act and 


thanks Pandit Malaviya for his. staunch opposition to the Bill and declares 


that the public opinion will be with those who opposed the passing of the 
measure. | 


oZ. ‘‘By indemnifying the officers’ acts in advance, Government has 

New Times (1). Ist placed all military officers beyond the reach of the 
nal 2 ARB 0 ’ law and demonstrated to the world that there is 
rae one law for the military caste in India and another 
law for His Majesty’s humble subjects.”’ 


93. “Some of the stories that we have heard about the Punjab under 
military law create in us as in the minds of our 

Deccan Ryot (7), 27th countrymen strong doubts that the bounds: of 
Sept. | necessity were exceeded by the soldiers in certain 
places. The Committee recently appointed by the 
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stand why the peace treaty has not been submitted 


———. — —_— -“ — — 


: mo oe | roy Soctmaguize into ithe circumstances which led to the promulgation of 
we ts iry law in that Province and the way it was euforced will have to tell us 

-  fidwmuch truth there is in all these tales of excess. The Indian public 
rightly demand thatthe enquiry must be thorough and impartial......... Some 
— \  ~ ofthe cases now before the Privy Council might also be tried and disposed 
— —_—_ * Sf without the Indemnity Act being allowed to affect the work of that highest 
aa tribunal in the Empire. But apart from these two provisos, we do not see 
eee x - how we oan withhold our consent to what is an essential duty towards the 
a army.......... It is, we think, the duty of true citizens to support the army 
Bra which is called on td deal with extremely delicate and difficalt situations such 
ee as these in the Punjab. Sir D. E. Wacha has led the way and we hope 
ee educated India will abe him in his path of good citizenship. !xcesses 
must be brought to light, as we hope they will be, by the Committes now 
appointed. Butasa general rule, the army must be indemnified from the 
unavoidable results of a duty which the soldiers alone could perform and 
which, however unpleasant it may be, is essential for the existence of society.” 


eae | 04. After violently atiacking the Indemnity Bill and making some sar- 
Be > castic comments, the Loksang:aha writes :—lIndians 
Loksangraha (116), 28th are unarmed and they are well aware that it is both 
Sept.; Sudhdikar (134), impossible and undesirable to offer armed resistance 
pore _Sept.; _Hashtra anc they also know that they are unable to hold 
ittaisht (125), Ist:Oct.; Hho’ h 1] aetel * 
Dnydu Prakdsh (42), 28th elr Own against the all-powerlul bureaucracy. 
Sept. They see that the prestige of the white bureau- 
cracy is responsible for the deaths and sufferings of 
thousauds of their brethren and that they are unable to prevent them. But 
can they help being discontented? Is it humanly possible? The birth of 
this Bill will certainly not conduce to the welfare of both the bureaucracy and 
the British Empire, O God! Endow the British people and the white 
a bureaucracy with good sense! Or, make us all Gandhis so that we may be 
at SO saintly as to caress the feet that may sparnus! Or, mother Ind, split 
f thou up in twain and swallow us all upin thy womb! [The Swdhdkar says 
that by passing this Bill the Government of India has again flouted public 
opinion and that, therefore, the representatives of the people should now sever 
their connection with the Legislative Council and withhold co-operation 
from the bureaucracy. The Adshtra Hitdis’1 says that the unseemly attack 
made by some official members on Pandit Malaviya during the debate on the 
a Indemnity Bill: detracts from the dignity of the Legislative Council. The 
eS Dnydn Prakdsh on the other hand says that no one is opposed to the princi- 
avy ple of the Indemnity Bill. It also deprecutes opposition to the Bill prompted 
a by a desire to retaliate. It holds, however, that while affording due pro- 
hee tection to officials, Government must not abandon tie principles of justice. | 
‘& 95. “Government with an official majority at their back have tlie power to 
Sa pass acy legislation they please.......... But is there 
Pa Comments on the any moral justification for what they have done? 
eas = ont Punj4b Even Lord Curzon’s administration in its wor t days 
ron? sors (11), 27th of reaction had not been so estranged from public 
Sept. sentiment, sympathy and support as Lord Chelms- 
ford’s administration is to- day. What a tragedy!” 
[Elsewhere the paper writes :—‘‘ What cannot an official bloc do? Ir seems 
really waste cf time, as pointed out both by Mr. Sinha and Mr. [vyangar, to 
“a waste the time of non-officials and officials to hold these sham Councils. 
ee The irony of ti.e whole situation is that a gentleman in the position of Lord 
\ a Chelmsford, one who put his ‘signature to the Reforms Report in which he 
described in picturesque phraseology the evil effects on the non-official mind 
of a permanent official bloc, is the very person who is mercilessly using the 
official b/oc to drown the piteous appeals of Indian members.’ 


06. Bureaucracy is glad and democracy sorry to learn that Mahatma 

| Gandhi has accepted the Indematy Bill. ‘there is 
Comments on Mr. a little confusion in both the views and th re is no 
os Gandhi's. +a ha of the room for either joy or sorrow. What is there in 
a as” tae 1 4), 30th Sept Mahatma Gandhi’s words, that the Bill is almost 
a Gren m ." PY. harmless, thatthe bureaucracy should be overjoyed ? 
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It does not mean that the Mahatma has approved of the bludgeon rule in the 
Punjab. Mahatma Gandhi has his eye solely on big officials. He wants to 
hold the higher authorities responsible rather than poor subordinates. What is 
there objectionable in his view? It would have been a different matter if he 
had said that Sir M. O’Dwyer should not be tried and that Lord Chelmsford 
should not be recalled and that General Hudson should not be asked to 
explain. Mahatma Gandhi has his eyes fixed on Sir M. O’Dwyer and if 
Lord Chelmsford shields him, he is willing to have them both included ina 
Parliamentary impeachment. It is ridiculous for the bureaucracy to make 
much of Mr. Gandhi’s words. Since when did it begin to honour him in this 
manner? Did Sir W. Vincent consider him a Mahatma or a budm ish when he 
turned Mr. Gandhi back from Delhi station? What weight did Sir William 
attach to his words when he prayed that the Rowlatt Act should not be 
passed ? How far did the Commissioner, N. D., listen to him when he pleaded 
for remissions being granted to the famine-stricken rayats? If the In lemnuity 
Bill is to-day flawless because Mr. Gandhi supports it, does it not prove that 
the Rowlatt Act is quite damnable because he raised a hus-and-cry against it? 
If the Indemnity Bill is to be passed on the strength of Mr. Gandhi’s support, 
is it not necessary to repeal the Rowlatt Act, out of similar respect for his 
word? So long as the bureaucracy does not do it, for it to quote Mr. Gandhi 
is like Satan quoting Scripture. 
57. The Kesart complains that the paper currency reserve would be still 
further reduced by the new Bill and that the notes 
Comments on the Cur- jn circulation would amount to 190 crores and that 


rency Bill inthe Imperial tho cash reserve in India would be 69 crores. It 
Legislative Council. 


; holds that it is dangerous for the reserve to go below 

a ee 36 per cent. It further remarks that there is now no 
excuse of war and it protests against the tendency to lock up cash in the 
Indian treasury. It was suggested, the paper continues, that dues from the 
British Government should be recovered and that the Secretary of State 
should buy gold and silver in England and that Council Bills should be sold 
in New York and that gold and silver should be bought and that ths Secretary 
of State should not sell Council Bills. ‘The Secretary of State is not willing 
to follow the first and third methods, it says, as there is no hope of recovering 
the Indian du+s from the British treasury at present. The paper sees no 
advantage in selling Council Bills in New York as against India; it holds 
that the Bills should be made payable in England. It is afraid that by the 
present methods of increasing paper circulation and locking up money in 
England, the Indian currency question would not be solved and that people 
will have less faith in paper currency and that there will be difficulties in 
getting the notes cashed. It is of opinion that it is altogether reprehensible 
that though it is over a year since the close of the war, India should not get 
by instalments its own reserves and that India on the contrary should pass a 
Bill authorising a further investment of 20 crores of India’s reserve in 
England. 


58. ‘* The Bill so far as it goes is a most harmless measure. It will be 
welcomed by the general public as a Bill in the 

Comments on the Bill right direction to provide for better control of public 
regarding religious and trusts which are int3uded solely for the benefit of 
charitable trusts \tro- the public. Right-minded trustees of relizious and 


Carisleiies selec aaaat charitable endowments will welcome the measure; 


New Times (11), 30th the only parties who will not welcome it are the 
Sept. trustees of some institutions who either misappopriate 
a good deal of the moneys of these endowments— 

which unfortunately is not an uncommon occurrence at present—or dissipate 
the moneys otf the trusts for want of efficient checks. ‘These gentlemen are 
sure to raise the old cry of ‘religion in danger’ in théir own selfish interest ; 
but we feel sure that enlightened opinion in the country will support the Bill 
powerfully and we expect it will be passed........... We extend to the 
Bill our whole-hearted support and hope it will soon be placed on the statute 
‘book.” fe ; = 
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i aaa 3 Bond F question of Imperial 


4 “The Qhairman. ‘blaploined that the recent amendment of the 
, Indian Tariff: Act, imposing an export duty . of 

16 per cent, on raw hides and skins and granting a 
rebate of 10 per cent. on exports going to parts of 
the British Empire, was sprung upon the public 
without due notice and was virtually an attempt 
eference in relation to to introduce preferential traffic within the British 
ene an exports and im- Wmpire by means of a flank movement. Mr. Jehan- 
gir Petit also took the same view of this legislation. 

ae on (20), 5th Oct, It has been urged in reply that the vbject is to 
preserve an important key industry like the hide 


industry and not to allow it to perish after the exigencies of the war are over. 


Whatever the object or the reason, the fact stands that a preferential tariff 
has been imposed and a thin end of the wedge introduced without a compre- 


hensive and careful examination of tne whole question,......... From the 


very’ beginning we have held the view that the new tariff legislatoin 
is not a little influenced by the consideration that it will make larger 
quantities of tanned hides and skins available for Englaud which 


even now absorbs the major portion of the Indian exports. If Government 


are really sincere in their professions, they should help in starting tanning 
schools and factories and developing leather industries in the country. But 
strangely cnough, they seem to be fighting shy of these questions for reasons 
best known to themselves........... There is another measure which has 
roused a good deal of feeling on the part of the consumers of imported dyes 
and colours and that is the sweeping prohibition of the free import of dye-stuffs 
from any part of the world other than the Unitad Kingdom. No authoritative 
explanation has been vouchsafed for this drastic step. Itis well known that 
companies have been formed in England with a view to manufacture those dyes 
and colours whi: h used to be the twonopoly of Germany. So far their efforts 
have not been quite successful and the imported stuffs are quite inferior to the 
German products. The object of the prohibition is to protect and support 
the new industry. But that is being done at the expense of those Indian 
industries which are sorely in need of dyes and colours. India must quietly 
submit to a protective measure of this kind which is prejudicial to her but is 
in the interests of British manufacturers. Is Kugland prepared to undergo a 
similar sacrifice in the interests of poor India with her undeveloped industries ? 
How political domination can be effective!y used in the interests of the 
dominant party is well illustrated once more by the Notification that has been 
quietly issued by the Governor-General in Council prohibiting the importation 
into British India of dyes and colours from ali destinatioss except the United 
Kingdom! ‘This Notification requires an authoritative justification ; otherwise 
the Indian public cannot be blamed if they draw their own inferences regard- 
ing the objects and motives of this policy.” 


*60. “The last occasion on which the Government of India expressed 

a considered opinion on the policy of Imperial 

Comments on the Preference was in Lord Curzon’s time, and their 
— 7 — I'R hides. verdict then was distinctly against it. Since then the 
(9) ye rte former Indian public ‘bas not been called upon to declare 
: its views on the question. The introduction of this 
measure at Simla in such circumstances is unjustifiable. The Government 
spokesman told the Council that this arrangement was not proposed as part 
of any general scheme of Imperial Preference. That onky makes it worse. 
We respectfully urge that Government have no right to deprive the country 
of an opportunity of examining the general principle by bringing it in,.in the 
guise of separate items. A general principle has no existence if its particular 
applications are dealt with independently of each other. We are surprised 
to see that so shrewd a publicist »s Sir Dinshaw Wacha acquiesced in the 
transparent subterfuge. We rather like this export duty because it is well- 
known that the temptation offered by the high prices of hides and skins in 
foreign countries, has been a cause of the crime of cattle-poisoning which is 
chronic in some parts of the country. Government had the unanimous 
support of the Council so far as the policy of an export duty on hides went. 
But the propoem to tack on to it a rebate-of two-thirds of the duty on exports 


to the vast number of countries enumerated above, has all the appearance:of 
taking away with one hand what is given with the other. The argument that 
@ differentiation against South Africa in the Bill would be a pin-prick 
detrimental to Sir Benjamin Robertson’s mission, could have proceeded only 
from one who was strangely insensible to the numerous pricks, from more 
substantially pointed articles than pins, to which Indians have been subjected 
in that part of His Majesty’s Kmpire.”’ 


EDUCATION. 


61. “In a well-reasoned and forceful representation to the Bombay 
Government, the Deccan Ryots’ Association has 

‘Comments on the pleaded for the ‘adoption of special measures for the 
representation of the promotion of primary education among the backward 


Deccan Kyots’ Associa- | ap 
ass te: in Homies Gov: classes of the Deccan, for which the Association 


ey speaks. The Bombay Government have recently 
Servant of India (12), Uvdertaken a fairly large programme of educational 
Qnd Oct. expansion, but, as the Deccan Ryots’ Association 


reminds them, it is not enough to open schools in all 
villages for a wide diffusion of education among classes of people who have 
remained illiterate for generations past. Such classes amougst the Hindus 
are far more backward than the Mussulman community, who are receiving 
special treatment for their backwardness. It is most unjust that, merely 
because the Hindu ryots are not making themselves politically as troublesome 
as the Moslems or because they are not so influential, they should not be given 
the same treatment. The special measures needed by the Muhammadans are 
with much greater reason required by the agriculturist class in the Deccan. 
Those that have been tentatively suggested by the Deccan Ryots’ Association 
seem to be eminently reasonable and quite faasible; and wa heartily endorse 
the proposal of the Association for the appointment of a commmiitsae to explore 
all the means of rapidly spreadinz education among th: backward com:nu- 
nities, which stand aj] the more in need of it in virtue of their political en- 
franchisement. We hope the Bombay Govsroment will appoiat such a 
committee without any delay, with a personnel mainly drawn fron these 
communities themselves. ‘The problem of the depressed classss’ education 
also requires a similar investigation.”’ 


62. An anonymous correspondent writes:—‘‘The Director of Public 
Instruction has devised a scheme to improve the 


Prospects of graduate pay and prospects of teachers serving in private 


teachers in the Education 


Department. English schools, and is at present inviting the 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Opinions of headmasters, both of Government and 
30th Sept. private English schools, upon that scheme. Accord- 


ing-to the proposed scheme, graduate teachers serving 
in the private English schools are to get Rs. 200 after 15 years’ service, and 
a special headmaster’s allowance of Rs. 50 to Rs. 100. ‘I'he scheme is 
certainly a good scheme and nothing can be said against it. But will the 
Director of Public Instruction be pleased to refer to the pages of the Directory 
of the Servants of the Educational Department and see wh ‘ther the graduata 
teachers, serving in the Government English schools, get’ Rs. 200 after 
15 years’ service? Most of them have been rotting for years together on 
Rs. 100 or Rs. 125. Before running to improve the prospects of teachers ia 
private schools, does not the Director of Public Instruction owe it asa duty to his 
own suvordinates to improve their pay and prospects? Will not the masters 
of piivate English schools retort to him in the immortal words of the Divine 
Founder of the Christian Religion, ‘ Physician, first heal thyself’.”’ 


«8. Mr. §. §. Gharpure, Haribhai Devkaran High School, Sholapur, 
writing in the Kesari, says that in view of the proved 

The boy scout move- utility of the Boy Scout movement, Government 
ment for Indian students. ghould take steps to introduce itin India on a large 
Kesart (114), 30th Sept. scale and exactly as it obtains in Western countries. 

| He protests against the reported appointment of an 
officer to devise a substitute for the system in use in England and America and 


says that Government do not wish, through rac prejudice, to leave the train- 
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0 80 hatred 


A few aa papers were not allowed in the registered libraries, 
during the regime of Lord Sydevham, and we are 
Comments on the glad that the present Governor has removed the 


deg Seema of the ban on regtriction. These papers were not making any 
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=< Sean” teat athe unlawful criticisms. They used to criticise sharply 
Hibraries a in order to lay bare the defects of Government 
Kavadtak Vaibhav (87), and they had thus incurred the disfavour of 
23rd Sept. Government and the latter boycotted them under 
Lord Sydenham. We congratulate the Bombay 

Government on the change in their angle of vision and the removal 


of the prohibition. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


65. The Sdnj Vartmdn congratulates the Corporators of the Surat 
Municipality on their re-affirming the former resolu- 

The question of Munici- tion regarding the abolition of the post of Municipal 
al Commissioner versus Commissioner and the substitution of a Chief fficer 
on eer in the Surat ingtead, and remarks that when Governme it have not 
Sdnj Vartmdn (38), 1st given any reply to the former representation of the 
Oct. Surat Municipality in this respect, its members have 
been obliged to repeat their request after 19 months. 

The paper dwells on the necessity of having more elected members in local 
self-government bodies and states that the attitude of the nominated members 


is scarcely consistent with the spirit of self-governing institutions. 


66. “Weare publishing in another column the Press Note issued by the 
Comments on the Gov- Bombay Government about the Chikodi Local Board 
ernment Press Note on LHlections. The reply given to the allegations of the 
the Chikodi Local Board Non-Brahman Committee by Mr. Sale, the then 
election. Collector of Belgaum, betrayed an extreme solicitude 
Deccan Ryot (7), 27th on his part to uphold the prestige of the Mamlatdar 
Bept. of Chikodi who was responsible for the muddle, even 
at the cost of the Non-Brahman masses. Of course this earned for Mr. Sale 
a mead of praise from the Brahmans of Belgaum........... But we are glad 
that the Government have hit upon the right point when they say that ‘ the 
percentage of Brahman names wrongly entered, is larger than that of 
such names wrongly omitted’ and that in this ‘the object of the village 
officers appears to have been to further the interests of individual candidates 
for election.’ We would only add that the individuals thus sought to be 
helped were the Brahman candidates in the Taluka. That would bring the 
Government view into line with what we have been urging all through. 
We have no desire to be vindictive against Mr. Morab. We bear no grudge 
against him. But the departmental attempt of Mr. Sale to whitewash his 
gross mistakes makes us a little doubtful if adequate punishment has been 
‘given to him or to the village-officers concerned. Mr. Mountford, we know, 
tried to improve matters by barring Mr. Morab’s promotion for one year. 
But may we tell the Government that this is too little for conduct which has 
merited the stern rebuke administered to him in the Press Note? The 
Government ought to tell the public how the Mamlatdar, the Sub-overseer 
and the village officers have been dealt with.......... ‘We trust that the 
‘cowardly ideas of an unjust prestige will not weigh with the Government 
as they seem to have weighed with Mr. Sale. Weakness leads to mischief 
in matters like this. With a view to illustrate what we are suggesting here 


‘we requeat the authorities concerned to enquire into the circumstances of the 


-election of the Chikodi Taluka Board representative in the District Board. 


ye > mee the exact time when the meeting of the Taluka Board was to hold the 


ion notified to the members? If not, wasthe meeting held at the usual 
hone on the day notified? Were the Non-Brahman members present at the 
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meeting? These are questions which should be enquired into. Possibly ao 
answers to them may disclose facts which will show how the perverse ideas , a 
of prestige which led to Mr. Morab’s continuance in office at Chikodi gave _ ee 
him further opportunities to help his Brahman friends there in the election Pat 
of the representative of the Taluka Board to the District Board.” eek) 


| M. K. SHAIKH, ‘ 
Oriental Translator to Government. i 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, | : % 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 10th October 1919. an 
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For the week ending 11th October 1919. 


> 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether tha facts 
are as Stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 

~ alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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Law sentences ; ‘am. 
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Comments on the Railway strike in ey ee . 6—9 
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 SugarIndustry. ; : 11 | 
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Protest against the fines imposed on de massa _ othes contrenved 
disturbance in the Punjab ey 16 
The attacks on the Secretary of State in eanestion with the rise in 
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The consistent bad luck of Indians. 5 
The present situation of world politics . ; 1 
The Woes of the Punjéb and how to get redress ie iin 14 
His Excellency the are: Comments on His raecmmuaee Lord Chelms- 3 ‘ 
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Imperial Legislative Gomnea-- | : 


Comments on an interpellation in the — rding medical aid to 5 
those wounded at Jalianwalla Bag PERE oe ; ; : 27 | ‘“ 
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Ne | Comments on General Smuts s reply to the address of the Indians 
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The grievances of Indians 1 in Fiji : pore 35 
Indian Press : ) 


. Comments on the orders passed'on the new declarations made at 
Ahmedabad by the ees and i cereal of vies Indva and the 


Navjivan . : ; 38 
bing policy of Young India ' ' . , 36 
~— of the removal of the ban against certain newspapers in 
ope oy tyhecae acne, J oe Tae ae oe ae ee ee | 
The tribulations of the Navjivan newspaper due to Government’s . 
attitude towards it . ; : 37 
Police : Comments on the imposition of additional — on Udatdre 
(district Sdtdra) . ; 4 , ; : 40 
War : 
Appeal to Moslems not to resort to Satyagraha in connection with the 
question of the future of Turkey. ; 45 
Hindus should join the Musalmans in their demonstration on the 
17th October regarding the future of Turkey . - 43 & 44 
The threatened dismemberment of Turkey . : 42, 
Why is there no official intimation about the ratification of the Atghan 
Treaiy ? , ae ; : —— al 
LEGISLATION— | 
Comments on the passing of the Punjab Indemnity Act. , . 47-—50 
Reflections on Mr. Gandhi’s approval of the Indemnity Bill oie 51 
EDUCATION— 
‘Government and mass education . a ; ee ‘ ‘ 52 
MUNICIPALITIES— 


Appeal to Government to take measures for putting a stop to the mal- 
administration in the Bandra Municipality . : ; 53 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, © 


1. British statesmen have indulged in tall talk about preserving the 

Mab. tiateieh elena independence of Persia and developing her resources. 
of world ool iggy The independence of Persia exists in name only; 
Gujardti (20) kth Oct, but in practice it is no more free than Egypt, 

| Afghanistan or Tibet. An envoy of Persia had 
gone to Paris to represent the cause of. Persia before the Peace Conference 
but he was not allowed even an interview. The doors of the League of 
Nations are closed against weak and non-Cbristian nations. Does this not 
afford a clear ground for the people to regard if as afarce? Persia wants 
railways and money to develop its industries. Whocan supply the wants of 
Persia? None but the British have the right to do it! Britain will be 
responsible to the League of Nations for the government of Mesopotamia. 
But where is such a restriction in case of Persia? The League of Nations 
leaves the United Statas to do as they like in America, allows a free hand fo 
England in Africa and Asia and gives a similar privilege to Japan in China! 
Should then the otber members of the League of Nations like France, [taly 
and Roumania sit quiet? France an@ Italy will be satisfied if they get Syria 
and the territories on the eastern and northern shores of the Adriatic 
respectively. Italy has created trouble by taking possession of Fiume and hag 
sown the seeds of enmity between the Italians and Jugo-Slavs. Rou-nania 
has taken possession of Budapest, the capital of Hungary, and has thus set the 
League of Nations at defiance. The smaller nations are setting the Lesgue 
of Nations at naught and the bigger ones are ignoring its existence. What 
kind of League is this? It is reported that France is setting Italy and Sarvia 
by the ears with a view to break down the League. Attempts are also being 
made to set Austria and Germany at loggerheads. The internal condition 
of the British Empire affords food for thought. England is in straightened 
circumstances economically and there is discontent in Canajda, South Africa 
and Australia. These Colonies do not desire to depend upon England in 
industrial matters, while Canada is openly clamouring for protection. On 
the other band the rich men of England want to maintain sway over that 
milch cow India to derive the fullast benefit from her. They prevent India 
from importing gold in lieu of her raw produce and keep her Gold Reserve in 
England for trading purposes. Now they have begun the game of getting 
India’s raw produce at cheaper rates than their commercial rivals. Thay 
have made a beginning in this respect by getting a rebate of 10 per cant: 
on hides exported from India. The despatches of the Government of India 
on the Reform Schsome go to show how reluctant they are to paré with power. 
Mr. Montagu, however, is tryiag to make the administration of India 
responsible to its people. At this juncture, when two months have not elapsed 
after the termination of hostilities with Afghanistan, there comes the news 


of the invasion of Tibet by China. It is to be seen whether India has to 


involve itself in the struggle. 


2. Commenting on the interview with Sir Abbas Ali Baig in which 
he emphasised the need of India organising its own 


Sindininn dnl the detente and navy, the Bombay Chronicle writes:— 


ef India. ‘Karly in the last century, in the course of impor- 
Bombay Chronicle (1), tant evidence, Mr. Thackeray of Lord William 
8th Oct. Bentinck’s time gave some candid opinions regarding 


| the policy of mistrust, which we say has been 
consolidated into concrete facts. He said: ‘In India that haughty spirit, 
independence and deep thought which the possession of great wealth gives, 
ought to be suppressed. ‘They are directly adverse to our power and 
interest; pride, high ideas and ambitious thoughts must be stifled. We 
do not want generals, statesman and legislators; we want industrious husband- 
men. ‘This has been the real tendency of the present system of adminis- 
tration, whatever the high motives inspiring many of those in authority. 
We grant that the absorption of and solicitations for money have been heavy 
enough, the latest budget for military defence mounting up to forty-two 
millions. Co-operation on decent terms was absent at the highest crisis of the 
war, a grievance that has been misconstrued as ‘bargaining’. However suited 
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a a it may be to pomneree modes of expression or of thought, it is nothing of 
— ~~~ the kind, since it explains only the conditions of self-respect which make 
aR San al substantial rally in any society possible. What was achieved was in spite of 
.. Rindrances. Mr. Montagu himself said: ‘Events proved that the Indian 
People were anxious to co-operate and the share of the Indian people in this 
war, from beginning to the end, has always been greater than the share of 
. the Indian Government and always more willing than the share of the Indian 
Government.’ Openings in the lower ranks and exclusion in the higher could 
scarcely be coupled with large drafts of money; nor would the principle be 
fair in the future. Much has been said of the Indian Defence Force as a 
providential proof of the apathy of Indians for military careers. The argu- 
ment may be advanced in the hope of silencing criticism and of easing the 
conscience of an uncritical British public, but facts can neither confound 
critics nor be quoted to prove that the right and liberal thing was done. It 
was a bauble thrown to Indians, and as a movement, thanks to the conditions 
under which it was started and the share of officials in the business of 
recruitment, it made the utmost of the miserable headway male possible for 
it. Whether it is to die of inanition and neglect, we have time to see. 
Instead of all these tricky arguments, will the Government say they are 
prepared seriously to assist in the formation of a citizen army for those who 
care for it on terms that do not. betoken racial inferiority? We are always 
called for a Barmecide’s feast. So long as the badge of servility is reserved 
for Indians, the explanations of apologists are hollow and less sincere than 
that of Mr. Thackeray. We agree with the views of Sir Abbas Ali Baig 
regarding the need of organised self-defence in which Indians are welcomed 
to a leading part, because it is a false hope to think that paper constitutions 
alone will bring us to the level of Imperial partnership which the Dominioas, 
with their scope of trusted and unhampered development, now enjoy.” 


3. “Sir Abbas Ali Baig’s statement in the course of his interview with 

the representative of the Z'mes of India that self- 

Servant of India (12), government should go hand in hand with self- 
9th Oct. defence has furnished that paper with a theme for a 
little homily on the shortcomings of the Indian race in 

general and the sins of the Indian politicians in particular. Our contemporary 
gays that the [. D. F. proved a failure in spite of a great deal of encouragement. 
We remember that in some places this encouragement took th» shape of 
flogging the members of the Force for petty offences, in the early stages of 
recruitment. What a disgusting spectacle it was that even this encourage- 


ment did not induce our educated youth, graduates and undergraduates, to 
join the I. D. F. in great numbers!’’] © 


*4. “Some time ago we pointed out how an organised attempt was 
being made by Anglo-Indian papers and the Tory 
, The attacks on the papers in England to discredit Mr. Montagu some- 


Secretary of State in con- how or other for the part he has playe'i in connection 
nection with the rise in 


with the Indian reform scheme. We are sorry to 
the ——- (20), 12th BOotice that even the Times of India has tried to 
Oct., Eng. cols discredit him in connection with the exchange 


. question.......... The imputation cast against 
Mr. Montagu is of a serious character and if it is well founded, Mr. Stephen 
of the Calcutta High Court and his countrymen will do well to ask themselves 
the true significance of the charge levelled against Mr. Montagu, when they 
feel disposed to oppose ‘his reform proposals on the ground that Indians will 
not free their miads of caste prejudices or racial considerations. But if it is 
basel: ss, one would like to know what the meaning is of this organised 
attempt on the part of the Anglo-Indian and Tory press to discredit nim as 


much as possible. _ He is the brother of the head of Messrs. Samuel Montagu : 
and Company, a leading firm of London silver dealers and brokers. They, in ; 


combination with their American confreres and the producers and smelters of 
the metal, form one of the most powerful combinations in the financial world. 
‘High Exchanze for India means higher prices and consequently enhanced 
profits for thom. In other words, Mr. Montagu has allowed himself to fall 
‘ander the influence of this profiteering combination and put up Exchange from 
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1s. 8d. to. 1s, 10d. One would like to know how and why the Indian Govern- 
ment has consented to this rise on the present occasion as well as to similar 
increments in the past... ...... There is a general and strong belief that the 
currency policy of [India has been dominated by considerations of British 
interests. That is a charge of a general character. But it becomas a serious 
question when it is publicly stated that a profiteering brotherhood of. 
silverites, both British and American, has gained ascendancy over Mr. Mon- 
fagu aod been allowed to play ducks and drakes with the interests of India 
for their selfish self-aggrandisement with his knowledge and consent.” 


9. Some people are so unlucky that if they touch gold it becomes 

: brass. Such is the case with Indians just at present. 

The consistent bad luck When they asked for reforms they got the Rowlatt 

of ews 1 116 Law! The demand for the repeal of that law was 

7th sia Ss US me by the introduction of Martial Law in the 

: Punjab! When we clim fiscal autonomy Govern- 

ment accept the principle of preferential tariff! At a time when we are 

urging that indigenous industries be fostered, non-Indiaa concerns are being 

rapidly formed with concessions from Government! Wh3n we ask thst the 

expenditure on the army be reduced, the silaries of European officers are 

increase. ; and the wish for reduction in the expenditure on the general 

administration of the country is met by an all-round increase in the salaries 
of those services th:t are manned by non-Indiaus ! 


6. Numerous instances of a man being hanged for the theft of a trifle 
_ are now to be found under the rule of the British 
Comments on the Rall- who plume themselves upon their sense of justice 
mas | strike in England. and mercy in the so-called civilised world. Under 
okasangrana = (110), be herous rule it was necessary f to steal 
11th Sept. , slang i gplhaaalte Giseer pie pau 
at least a trifle to merit the punishment of death, 
but now even that much trouble need not be taken. The case of Miss Sher- 
wood, who is now safe in England, and on whose account six men were sent 
to the gallows, is fresh before the eyes of the people. But we pity poor 
England for lagging so far behind when India is making such rapid progress. 
The recent strikes there endangered the very life of the nation and there were 
a few disturbances also. But the English judges cannot stand comparison 
with their confréres in India who made themselves so famous by their 
severity. The maximum punishment that was awarded there during the 
disturbances was only imprisonment for three wesks. What weakness is this! 
And that, too, while Sir Michael O’Dwyer is in England! 


*7. “The Railway Strike in England is amicably and quite un- 
expectedly settled and things are now resuming 

— (10), 12th . ‘normal course. When it was begun, all sorts of 
abuses, such as ‘ anarchists’, ‘ conspirators ’, ‘ extre- 
mists ’, were hurled upon the organisers, and, as we have shown in our last, 
the Premier was the first to malign them in this manner. And, yet, the fun 
of the whole thing is that all the while the Prime Minister and his Cabinet 
meu. bere were freely negotiating with these so-called ‘anarchists ’ aud 
‘conspirators ’, and took no affront when the latter ‘ dictated terms’ to them! 
Not only this, ‘but they were freely permitted to hold meetings and processions 
and organise hartals »—all acts of ‘ Waging War’ in India! No action was 
taken aguinst them, nor was ‘rebellion’ declared or Martial Law proclaimed 
in England! And on the day of settlement, we learn that the Premier even 
luncked with them—those whom he was convinced as belonging to the 
‘conspiracy’ and ‘anarchist’ gangs! But these are the ways of statesmen 
and true liberty-loving men. Where can we find themin India? Here we 


had O’Dwyers and Pentlands, and have Craddocks and Thompsous! What 
a contrast and how sad !”’. 


8. The Sdnj Vartamdn dwells at great length on the Railway strike — 

in England and its amicable settlement and 
Sdnj_ Vartamdn (33), remarks:—Mr. Lloyd George has taken firm but — 
pov and geo , Re proper steps to meet the situation aud he was not 
Oct.: —— ye ©) 2'a6), thrown into a confused state of mind like Sir M. 
8th Oct. ’ O’Dwyer in the Punjab. The Prime Minister fully 


recognised that conciliation, and not the declaration 
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ul ' ] wrtial jiv and the use of inabtnve guns and adroplanés, was the right 
eans of meeting thé grave situation. [In the subsequent issue the paper 
s:—In spite of the excesses of the strikers Government did not arrest any 
ee ‘deport their leaders; neither did they withdraw the Habeas Corpus 
| ce eclare martial law. Officials in this country should take the lesson 
this strike that it is their hasty and high-handed measures in meeting 
ar situations that are responsible for distressing results. The Praja 
sn tra‘and. Parsi also eulogises the conciliatory policy of the Prime Munister 
and asks Officials in India to follow in his footsteps and not to get alarmed 
46 popular démonstrations and declare martial law to meet such situations. 
The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes in a similar vein.] 


_ Q. Referring to the settlement of the Railway strike, the Lokasangraha 
CPekbbanetahe (16) writes: —Such a compromise is not possible in India. 
9th Oct BG} akdraw (124), Indians also have declared strikes on » small scale 
th Oct. ' in India. But as the Railway Companies or Gov- 
ernment departments which they served were 
controlled by non-Indians, the back of the strikes was broken and there was 
no compromise. But the strikes declared by HKuropeans and Eurasians in 
India have ended in a compromise. The poor simple-minded Indian nation 
declared a temporary strike of Satyagraha in connection with the Rowlatt 
Act; but the all-powerful Goverument broke its back and made the nation 
ete the bitter fruits of martial law. In order that strikes may be successful 
re must be unity and money and there must be the check of public opinion 
over the opposite party relying on bludgeon rule; and when the opposite 
party is not the Government itself, it must remain ‘neutral. But all these 
fine do not obtain in India. Was it impossible, for the British Government 
© bring three or four lakhs of strikers to their senses? But the Premier is 
not independent like the Viceroy. If he commits injustice and if he wields 
the biudgeon, he is afraid of the public explanation he may have to 
give. There may be many O’Dwyers in England, but if they begin to 
exercise O’Dwyerism there, people will severely take them to task. It is 
better that such strikes should not occur in India. And if they are to 
take place, there is no chance of safety for India unless public opinion is 
strong enough to get them settled by compromise. [The Rdjakdran says 
that the p-ople of England enjoy great liberties in defending their rights and 
that strikes are in force in almost all the civilised countries and that nobody 
thinks of even ordinary firing, let alone martial law. Further on, it suggests 
that Messrs. O’ Dwyer, Craddock, etc., should be sent to administer England 
and that as they are experts in immediately putting down people, strikers 
and holders of meetings by means of emergency measures and in defending 
their actions in the Council, they would give the vest “Indian” advice to the 
British Cabinet as to how to deal with British strikers. But the wisdom of 
these gentlemen is wisdom only in Delhi, Simla and the Punjab. As the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy is all-powerful in India, whatever it says is legal’ becomes 
Jefal and whatever laws it wants, it can have. In England people can do as 
they please ; in India the bureaucracy can act as it likes. If the people want 
to Have their own way they are ground down.| 
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10. The Government of India have begun to consider the question of 
sugar production ostensibly with the commendable 

Comments on the ap- object of increasing the industries of India but 
Misty Comics. really in a way to grant a monopoly of sugar pro- 
"Kesart (114), 7th Oct duction to British capitalists along with that of 

' fea, indigo, jute and coffee. They have appointed 

@ sugar committee consisting of seven Kuropeans as against two Indians. 
From the terms of reference, the concessions which future Kuropean com- 
panies will get can be inferred. To suit them, the law regarding partition 
of holdings and the Land Acquisition Act will be amended. Fifteen years 
| agi the request for production of rum along with sugar was rejected when 
made by Indian leaders; but the committes will make the recommendation 
that the concession should be granted to British companies. The committee 
it also recommend a duty on imported sugar, | exempting, however, 
fauritius sugar. Nay, the sugar company established in Ahmednagar has 
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already been granted most of the above-mentioned concessions, The Indian 
leaders should consider whether the increase of foreign factories with conces- 
sions which could not be had for [ndian factories till now is industrial 
progress or slavery. It is necessary to lay down some rules restricting the 
entry of foreign capital and defining the terms on which it should be allowed 
to enter India. Before that the In !ian Councillors should compel Govern- 
ment to declare their industrial policy. ~The rules of the Lesgue of Nations | 
contain a provision that no nation should commit economic plunder against 
the wishes of any other country. Will the British Government observe this 
rule in the case of India or iguore it ? 


11. The Praja Mitra and Pdrst dwells on the necessity of improving 
the Indian sugar industry and thanks Government 
Imperial preference and for their decision to appoint a committee to make 
Scleiicenh of elgg oe suggestions for its improvement. It, however, 
sugar industry. deprecates the application of the principle of Imperial 
Praja Mitra and Parsi preference with regard to this commodity and 
(31), 6th Oct. considers it suicidal to the interests of India to give 
| this kind of undue advantage to the Colonies, which 
have been all along giving unfair an! harsh treatment to the Indians settled 
therein. The paper calls upon the public to protest against any preference 
being given to the Colonies and opines that if is a mistake on the part 
of Government to mix up the question of development of Indian industries 
with that of Imperial preference. 


"12. An edict has been issued by the Government of India prohibiting 

the import of dyes from any place save England. 

Comments on the pro- Possibly it is intended to give a blow to the German 
hibition of the import of trade in dyes, now that restrictions on German trade 


ak ede country have been removed. Whatever the reasons may 
e e ‘ ~ . 
Hindu (new), 14th Sept. be which prompted the Government to take this 


step we think that the restriction is utterly uncalled 
for and will do great harm to India’s trale. India must be free to bay the 
dyes required for her industries in ths cheapest market in the world. IE 
India’s imports of dyes are restricted to Englaud she must buy from England 
no watter at what price and what the quality may be. Apparently this is 
injurious to India. Again, it is not Germany alone which makes dyes. Japan 
and America also are great producers of dyes. ‘T’he result of this policy, 
therefore, will be that India will be prevented from importing Japanese and 
American stuffs. At the same time it is likely that the dyes manufactured 
in Japan and America will be sold under Knglish labels, so that while the 
importation of dyes from those countries will continue India will have to pay 
higher prices for them. We hope that the Government of India will in view 
of these considerations remove the restriction shortly. 


13. The Vydpdri considers that the recent order of the Governmant of 
ce Inia in respect of dye-stuffs will opsrate very much 
Vydpdrt (142), 3th + the disadvantage of Indians as the importers will 
Sept. ; Lokasangraha aaah & ne he British 
(116), 11th Sept. ged tO pay Whatever prices VY e Dritis manu- 
facturers may choose to demand. ‘The effect of this 
order will be that the stream of money which hitherto flowed into Germany 
will henceforward go into England without benefiting India in any way. 
Government ought to encourage the indigenous industry, says the paper, 
instead of making the country thus depenient for her supplies of dye-stuffs on 
any particular part of the Empire. [I'he Lokasangraha says that the effect 
of this restriction will be that British merchants will import dyes into England 
from Germany and re-export them to Iodia, charging exorbitant prices.] — 


14. ‘‘ The woes of the Punjab are many and the martyrdom that it has 

, suffered in the true Prussian spirit of ‘ frightfulness ’ 

The Woes of the Punjéb loudly cries for redress and sympathy. To expect 

and how to get redress sympathy, consideration and impartiality in. this 

sa ae ae question from the powers that be, is to expect 

9th Oct Andes: 9), roses to grow on a thistle hedge. Formerly we 

a ee used to be regaled with empty sympathy—lip 

sympathy—but now matters have come to such a pass that even this 
nH 264—2 con 
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floried in their exploits and seemed to find every kind of justification for all 
the acts of ruthlessness practised on the helpless population of the Punjab. 
weeeee Never were Indian members,.durinog tha whole existence of the Imperial 
Legislative Council, subjected to s0 many gibes and jeers. HKverythinz was 
done to buniiliate them and every argument that they brought forward, was 
subjected to ridicule and the unlucky member to ill-conceale! insulf.......,.. 
From all this, it is appsrent that there are few chances for redressing the 
woes of the Punjab, in India........... India must turn to the Secretary of 
State as a final court of appeal. But unhappily for this country this is putting 
reliance upon a broken reed. We must confess, that by experienca we have 
come to realise that the present incumbent of the office is more a man of 
words than deeds........... Thus, we come to the conclusion that for the 
redress of our wrongs, Mr. Montagu is not the proper person to rely upon. 
Thus by a process of exclusion we come to realise that in the British Parlia- 
ment and the British Public we have our final arbiters of our destiny.” 


be taal alle 
on ~~ er 7 


15. The New Times refers to reports to the effect that Sir Lawrence 

: Jenkins and Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim were proposed 
Comments on the for service on the Punjab Inquiry Committee, but 
alleged rejection by the that they were rejected by the Government of India, 


Government of India of gnd remarks:—¥ The rejection of th:se two men, in 


Rig amg Ag ol oa whom the Indian public have much contidence, 


indicates how anxious Simla is to have a Commission 
afin aa of jo-hukums. We cannot think the Government of 
New Times (11), 4th Oct. India quite relish the idea of a Comunission af all. 
: Their attitude was well expressed during the last 
week’s debates. They said in effect that nothing wrong was done in the 
Punjib, that the declaration and continuance of Martial Law were absolutely 
necessary and that the actions of the officers were bona-fide!”’ 


16. ‘ The unwisdom of the policy which persists in not allowing the 
wound to heal of itself and which appears to find 
_ Protest against thefines particular favour with the Punjab Government, can- 
imposed on Gujranwala not be deprecated sufficiently by all right-thinking 
ee ae men, who have the interests of the country at heart. 

Bombay Chronicle (1) Mr. Andrews’ urgent message to the 7’ribwne, drawing 
Lith Oct. ’ attention to the very serious ha dships suffered by 
the inhabitants -of Gujranwala, especially the poor, 
because of the imposition of the indemnity tax for recovery of damage done 
to Governwent and railway property, makes one seriously ask the Punjab 
authorities if they are not satisfied with the.grievous penslties already piid in 
scores of deaths, by the populations of Gujaranwala, Amritsar, Lahore and 
other cities of the Punjab, for all that happened during the sai days of April 
last. Certainly no punishment, if punishment was deserved, could have been 
severer than that already suffered by these people. The Committee of E iquiry 
is still to meet, and it alone can rightly apportion the responsibility for the 
damage dove. ltis not fair to anticipate its findings. We earnestly hope 
bett:r counsels will prevail with the Punj4b and Simla authorities, as the 
result of Mr. Andrews’ representations and that the orjers imposing penalties 
op these cities of the Punjab will be withdrawn immediately.” 


17. ‘“ We hope for little and expect less from the Committee of Judges 

- who have been appointed to revise the Martial Law 

Comments on the Com- trials in the Punjab, in accordance with the promise 
mittee of two Judgesto held out by Sir William Vincent in the course of the 
ete ay Martial Law debate in the Indian Legislative Council on the In- 
Servant of India (12), Gemuity Bill. We take it that the egsential, nay, 
nt of Indta (12), ake al) nti b ' “mis 

9th Oct. ; Sudhdkar (184), he sole object of appointing such a committee is to 
Sth Oct.; New Times (11), redress the wrongs done by the Martial Law Commis- 
Mb Och -sioners, in cases in which a miscarriage of justice may 
s)he proved. If that be so, it seems to us that, that 


j 


object has been sacrificed to the secondary, or rather, the infinitely smaller 
end of saving time and exnediting work. Sir William Vincent may be right in 
holding that two local judges would not take long to get themselves acquainted 
with local conditions at the time of the outbreak of the disturbances. But is 
that why we wanted, and tho Governmant gave us, this belated committee ? 
Is gaining time its aim or is it the securing of justice for those who have 
fallen vi:ti:ns to the most flagrant reiga of injustices the people of India have 
witnessed after the days of the Sepoy Mutiny ? Ifit is the latter.—and no 
one who is in his senses will gainsay this—we maintain that a committee of 
of two High Court Judges imported from outside the Punjab would have 
been better, more independent, less susceptible to judicial preconceptions and 
prejudices or Official pressure, which, as everybody knows, can work in & 
thousand insidious ways, aod more likely to arrive at sane and just conclusions 
and render justice than Mr. Justice Chevis and Mr. Justice Rauf of the High 
Court of Lahore, who have been now appointed.” [The Sudhdkar is not at 
all satisfied with the appointment of the Revision Committee of two judges to 
go through the Martial Law decisions and says that there was no need of 
appointing Punjab judges and that judges from other provinces should have 


been appointed on the Committee. ‘The New ‘l'imes remarks:—* We would —— 


have been more pleased if Government had selected Judges not belonging to 
the Punjab. In that case, some confidence might have be e@posed in 
their revision of szntences. But, as is pointed out by “Ditcher” in the 
Capital, the Government of India could be counted upon to do always the 
wrong thing at the wrong time.”’| : 


18 “Twenty-nine men who were sentenced by the summary courts 


Comments on the release 
of 29 men sentenced for 
minor offences under Mar- 
tial Law in the Punjab. 

New Times (11), 8th 
Oct. 


under Martial Law in the Punjab have been released 
by orders of the Viceroy as their offences against 
Martial Law were not considered serious under the 
ordinary Law. We are thankful to the Goverament 
of India for this small mercy. But the country will 
not be satisfied until full amnesty is granted to the 
political prisoners now in jails. It will be io the 


fitness of things to herald the peace celebrations in Dacember by restoring 
all political prisoners to their families and their country.” 


19. ‘It must be said that in view of this undeniable fact of the heavy 


Comments on the orders 
of the District Magistrate, 
Ahmedabad, regarding the 
levy ot fines to make good 
the damage done during 
the recent disturbances. 

Praja Bandhu (830), 
8th Oct., Eng. cols. | 


damage to property it is the plain duty of the people 
of Ahmedabad to wake good the loss, and hence the 
authorities have not done anything wrong in calling 
upon them to do so.......... After agreeing so far 
with the authorities we, however, differ from them ia 
coonection with the manner in which the levies are 
sought to be recovered. In the first place, since it is 
almost impossible to find out each and every one who 


participated in the disturbances and to punish them 
in the maover they deserve, it stands to reason that the whole city should 
without exceptions of any kind save the poor widows and the utterly destitute 
be made to bear the burden. Tnis will be in full accord with justice and 
equity, and no one will have any cause for complaint which unfortunately caa- 
not be said to be the case with the exemptions already announced by the 
authorities. Asregards the order of the Collector to the Municipality to recover 
Rs. 4,8 ,000 from the tax-payers we have not much to say agaiust it as such, 
for tae law ewpowers him to take that step, although we wish he hal con- 
sulted that body before pa-sing the order. Moreover, it would have been better if 
the question of ways and means had been left to the Municipality.......... 
Besides this the Municipality ought to be permitted to exempt poor widows 
ani the utterly destitute from the payment of this levy, otherwise it will be a 
serious bardsbip upon thew...,...... As it is we do not think it likely that the 


the Municipality—a body whose own taxes are in arrears—will be able to 


recover the pretty large amount of Rs. 4,80,000 in a short time, especially 


during the hard times through which middle class psople are passing in con- 


sequence of the high prices of most of the necessaries of life. With regard to 
the levy on mill operatives we are afraid it will act as a hardstip upon them 
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hore especially when a week's. ‘wages are to be dedacted in full at once. 

fee it ‘would have’ been better if the period had been extended to 
‘res by deducting two day’s wages every month.......... Moreover, 
the time selected is inopportune, since the minds of the Muhammadans, 


ms many of whom’ are working in our mills, are not only exercised over 
the question of the Khaliphate, but it concides with the Muharram holidays. 


seseseseee The impost cannot but leave in its train a certain amount of 
iiss tarnitie and bitterness of feeling which it will take long to disappear. 
Té would, therefore, be in our opinion an act of statesmanship to colloct 
the amount in such a way that it may give rise to as little resentment as 
possible among the public.”’ 


20. We beg leave to appeal to His Excellency the Governor in the 
he te _ matter of the decision regarding the levies imposed 
| Praja Mitra and Pdrst’ ynon Ahmedabad and Nadiad and feel confident 
(31), Sth Oct.; Hindus- that he will be liberal enough to reconsider the 
than (24), Sth Oct. ; J dm-e- : fid : thi t . 
Jamshed (26), 6th Oct. question. Our confidence in this respect arises out 
of the tact shown by him in pacifying the excited 
public'on the occasion of regrettable disturbances at those places and the 
firmness with which he brushed aside considerations of prestige in meeting 
the situation. It must be a matter for no small pride for His Excellency that 
bis tact and firmness have won the hearts of the people of this country and 
that his policy was held out as worthy of imitation before the Joint Committee 
on Indian reforms and in the Imperial Legislative Council. It reflects no 
small credit upon His Excellency. that he has won the confidence of the 
people in such a short time. He is held in high esteem in every quarter and 
other provinces envy the good fortune of Bombay in possessing such a ruler. 
His Excellency has been convinced that the disturbances were due to mis- 
anderstanding on the part of the people and to their reversnce for Mr. Gandhi. 
It is not a principle of British justice to punish the culprits for offences 
committed under sudden provocation and to hold large masses of people 
responsible for the actions of afew. We again appeal to His Excellency to take 
the trouble of cancelling the order issued by his Government in respect of the 
levies with a view to enabling the people to maintain their respect for British 
justice. The Hindusthdan, without expressing any opinion on the justice or 


otherwise of the levy on Ahmedabad, writes: —That mill-hands took part in 


the disturbances is true, but those who participrted init have left work long 


‘since. Itis, therefore, not proper to recover the fine from wages earnedin Septem- 


ber for offences committed in April. Government have the power to impose 
the levy, but it would be:a hardship to the mill-hands to deduct a week’s wages 
all at once, specially during the period of the Divali holidays. The mill- 
bands will consider it a great relief if the levy is distributed over four months, 
two days’ wages being deducted every month. The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
regards the levy as the natural consequence of the Satyagraha movement, 
‘ut at the same time declares that it would inflict a great bardship upon the 
poor mill-bands and urges the necessity of partially exempting women from 
its operation.| 


21. the Dnydn Prakdsh objects to the levying of a fine of Rs. 1,76,000 
from the mill-bands of Ahmedabad in connection 
inte Prakdsh (42), With the recent disturbances there in April last on 


9th Oct.; Lokasangraha’ much the same grounds as those set forth by Mr. 


(116), 11th Oct. | Gandhi in his l<tter published in Young India dated 
: 4th October 1919 (vide paragraph 19 of Weekly 


‘Report No. 40 of 1919). It accepts the principle that those who are 
‘tesponsible for any damage can legitimately be called upon to make it good 


‘but declares that at the same time if is the duty of the authorities to sce that 
“the recovery does not involve unnecessary bardsbip and that the innocent do 


‘not suffer along with the guilty. Itis unjust, if says, not to exempt from 


sturbances, | “The paper urges His Excellency the Governor to go through 


dyment women, children and those that were not on work at the time of the 
Ge wholé question. {The Lokasangraha also objects to ihe fine on the 


‘gtounde énumerated above but in a more bitter tone.] 


22. “When the | press infatuation ‘touching the Ali brothers ‘was’ at it 
& ‘highest: ‘alone among the ‘vernacular: — papars, 
A warningto Mr. gt least in this Presidency, we ‘apprised’: the 
Gandhi about the dan- public of the probability of the justification of 
Ge eati ounce tana of his Government action. On the:other hand, we forbore 
eae Jamshed (26), 9th lay bare the plans which Mr. Gandhi and his 
Oct., Eng. cols. adherents were maturing ‘for an expressiod of ‘so- 
called: popular resentment. At''this moment we are 
in possession of facts the publication of which would be. eminently compatible 
with our personal advancement, but which we must hold over in the larger 
interests of the unhappily situated sovernors and governed. We take’ this 
opportunity to offer a friendly suggestion to Mr. Gandhi. Our Simla corre 
spondent assures us that the authorities are not preparing for a surrender 
touching the Punjab agitation fomented by windbags in Madras and financed 
by more sincere Bombay. It is manifest that Punjabis as a whole feel less on 
the poiot than Bombay and Madras affect to feel.......... We are concerned 
about our province and especially the perceful industrious premier city of 
Gujarat. The transference of Young India to that centra is not prudent. 
We also deprecate the offensive proclivities of the Navajwwan. There may 
not be Bolshevisin imported into India, but there is a peril of its existence in 
this country. Ahmedabad like Calcutta and Karachi is ‘devoting itself to the 
expansion of her industries. It is the second largest employer of illiterate 
labour in this presidency. It is habituated to ways of tranquillity. The Jains, 
who covtrol the financial destinies of the city, are by birth and faith and 
custom a peace-loving community. They have flourished through the Hindu 
and Musalman political periods. Under the British their : prosperity is pheno- 
menal. They have a natural aversion to politics. Their Acharyas cannot 
be true to themselves and associate with subtle propagandas manipulated by 
Mr. Gandhi's ‘clever men’. But there is such a thing as bigh citizen morals 
being corrupted by evil communications, tireless and incessint. It is all to 
the materi»l good of India if Indian women again take to rentia weaving, but 
the industry need not be revived with the instrumentality of racial hatred. 
We repeat our unqualified condemnation of the prostitution for political pur- 
poses of the holy sulemnity of a Hindu’s vow. Already there are evidences of 
revolt against the trifling with sacred sanctions. Nothing is more commend- 
able than the courag# which some Hindus evince in dissociating themselves 
publicly from Bolshevism disguised as religion and patriotism. Mr. Gandhi 
may take warning betimes.” 


23. Ashrafkhan, a Pathan aged 50, took his master’s tevolver and some 
catridges in order to hand them over to his master 
Alleged severity and QGanapatrao in Bombay and he was arrested by the 
ems. 2 Ps — _, Bombay Police and sentenced to six months’ rigorous. 
a on & imprisonment. The accused said taat his dramatic 
company went to Belgaum and that while he wag 
sweeping the floor he found the revolver and cartridges and that he’ took 
them to his master and that he did not kiow the law. Ignorance of law is 
no excuse; but it only shows the s:verity and injustice of the Arms Act that 
a servant who wants to carry arms to his master must have a license. What 
should the servant do when he finds his master’s revolver in the thestre? 
Should he keep quiet or wire to his master? It is quite unjust to say that he 
should not touch it and remove it to another place. We must look to his 
intention. To sentence him to six months under the Arms Act is a very. 
great injustice. If he had stolen it, he. would not have been sentenced to. 
more than two months. We cannot but regret that removing the revolver 
honestly from one place to another should constitute a greater offence than its. 
theft. It is natural that public opiniou is for the early repeal of sucha severe 
and unjust law. 


24. The Hindusthdn draws the attention of Government to the e enormous 
Appeal to Government speculation in land that is going on in Bombay City 
to check the growth of and regrets that places of public amusements are 
ulation in land in allowedtobe multiplied tothe detriment of the health: 
— City. and comfort of the tenants in the city. The papen 
usthdn (24), 6th urges the need of an immediate check being put on’ 
this speculation and writes :—If Government want te: 


9 


oa the spread of ideas akin to Bolshevism amongst the people of . thie: 
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10 


peering the necessaries of life: should be made easily available to the. poor, 
. gil undove restrictions in the way of obtaining the same should be removed, and 
matieps _— be taken to prevent their prices from growing abnormally high. 


4 


26. The Jain Mitra publishes the interpellations asked in the Impetial 
Legislative Council in respect of the detention of 

od peal to Government Arjunlal Sethi in jail and the Government replies 
e release of Arjunial thereto and remarks :—It is now nine months since 
Both Mi a Ona Arjunlal accepted the conditions imposed upon him 
‘and 9th Oct. 9), by Government for his release, but Goveryvment do 
not yet seem to have come to any conclusion as to 

where and with whom he should be allowed to stay. Why should he not be 
released without any further delay? [In the subsequent issue the paper 
earnestly pleads for Arjuolal’s immediate release as in its opinion the suspi- 


sions of Government have in no way been confirmed by the decisions of the 
Lahore and Calcutta High Courts. | 


Aa 


*26. “The Viceroy’s diagnosis of the Punjab troubles, in His Excel- 

7 lency’s opening speech at .the Simla session of the 
Comments on the Jmperial Legislative Council, should have prepared 
debate in the Imperial the public for the extraordinarily virulent tone of 


: so phd magagay onthe some of the official contributions to the debate on 
. Indian Social Reformer Pandit Madan Mohan Malavivya’s motion for the 
(9), 12th Oct. appointment by His Majesty’s Goverument of a 


Commission, consisting of gentlemen unconnected 
with: the Indian Administration, to enquire into the causes of the recent 
disturbances in the Punjab and the propriety of the measures adopted in 
dealing with them.......... Lord Chelmsford in his opening speech had given 
@ very simple explanation of the cause of the troubles........... They were the 
work of those who wished to make good the threat of agitation if the Rowlatt 
Bill was passed. This being the case, we fail to see what purpose is served 
by requiring the Hunter Committee to ‘enquire into and to report regarding 
the causes of, and the measures taken to cope with, the recent disord:rs in 
Delhi, the Punjab and the Bombay Presidency’. ‘The Government of India’s 
place, after such an expression of view by the Head of that Government, ia in 
the 'witness’s chair, not in the judgment seat. Addo this the emphatic 
declaration of His Excellency that he promised support to the head 
of each Local Government for such measures as he thought it might be 
necessary to take, and that support was unwaveriogly given throughout. 
Whatever view we may take of this, whether we regard it as the right thing 
for the Government of India to do, or whether we regard it as depriving the 
Provincial Government of the superior guidance to wh ich it is entitled by its 
very constitution, whether we regard it as a noble act of timely self-effacement, 
or a weak abdication of its functions at a great crisis, by the Government of 
India, it must be obvious to every impartial person interested in getting at 
the truth of things, that the Government of India is not the proper authority 
either to appvint the Committee of enquiry or to which such a Committee 
should submit its report.” 

27. We have often informed our readers how the bureaucrats have 
crushed public interest ever since the thing has 
Comments on an inter- fallen into their hands. Honourable members ask 
ation in the Imperial many questions and it is considered the duty of 
sje Sa grag ard- Government to give proper ‘replies and supply 
ing a at a Fie is information. Ask as many questions as you like, 
Sine (Amritsar). _ the bureaucrats will reply only to those they consider 
Raakdran (124), 5th to be in the public interest. And those questions 
-. they do not find it convenient to reply to, they reject 
in the publicinterest! They feel no compunction in 
rejecting any question they like. In connection with the Punjab, they have 
earried their high-bandedness to the extreme. Most of Pandit Madan Mohan’s 
questions they declined to answer in the public interest. One of the Pandit’s 
tions was whether Government. made proper arrangements for these 
wounded and killed in the Jalianwala Baug affair as such arrangements are 
| gre in he battlefield t Government, of course, peemmed to give any 
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28. The Lokasangraha says that both Lord Hardinge and his immediate 
successor Lord Chelmsford deserved to be thanked“ 


Comments on‘His Ex- for affording the people an opportunity to distinguish | 


—- > hag Chelms- between a Viceroy who is good and one who is not 
ora 8s re ’ ; 
Lokasangraha (116), good. It becomes easy, says the paper, to note the 


th Oct difference between two pictures when they are placed 

' side by side. It then writes :—Before being appoin- 
ted to the post of Viceroy Lord Chelmsford was an ordinary captain in the 
army, which shows his predilection for soldiering. It was, therefore, most 
unfortunate that instead of giving His Lordship an opportunity to prove his 
prowess on any of the battlefronts he was required to show. statesmanship 
which he lacked. The expected disastrous consequences of this mistake did 
follow. From the very beginning he began to make an exhibition of his firm- 
ness. Io 1915 he was appealed to to show mercy in the Lahore Supplementary 
Conspiracy Case, but he refused to intervene. His treatment of the deputation, 
headed by Mr. Horniman, that waited upon him to urge the repeal of the 
Press Act was equally unsympathetic. Later he had to play the part of a 
statesman while in the company of the Secretary of State, but as soon as he 
was rid of Mr. Montagu he showed his real nature in the Government of 
India despatch submitted by him. But a soldier prefers actual warfare to 
pap: r war and the Rowlatt Act enabled him to raise the cry of rebellion in 
the Punjab, to declare Martial Law, to shoot hundreds of innocent persons, 
and drench the earth with blood. His fondness for soldiering was then 
gratified. These gentlemen are not responsible to the people but to Anglo- 
Indians and, therefore, their regime is harmful to India and beneficial to En- 
gland and the Anglo-Indians. The people must be able to exercise a check 
over the Viceroy. Until such responsible administration is introduced, the 
tyrannical] pranks will not cease and the people will not get the full benefit of 
any other reforms. 
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29. “We presume that the Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar is quite 
well-intentioned when heis applying pressure and per- 

Comments on the re- suasion to get the National Congress held outside 
solve to hold the next the central areas of Amritsar, Lahore, Lydllpur, 


Congress at Amritsar. ) 
Bom age ey Gujranwalla and Jullundur. He is, however, quite 


: - mistaken in supposing that the holding of the Con- 
a any — gress might lead to a renewal of disorder. He is 
probably ignorant of the purpose of the Congress 
and the responsible and grave nature of its business. The Reception Com- 
mittee has giveu a reply which is as frank as it is dignified. ‘We hope the 
reply will be reassurring to him and that no difficulties will be put in the 
way of the Congress being held in Amritsar. The question must not be left 
to the parochial anxieties of the Deputy Commissioner, as permission to hold 
the national assembly of the people should not be left as a matter of local 
dispos«l. The mind of the ordinary official in the Punjdb may take some 
time to recover a sense of proportion, but we hope Sir Edward Maclagan will 
not countenance meddlesome tactics and will ask his subordinates to keep to 
their proper functions rather than cause needless provocation. The Deputy 
Commissioner is apparently a simple-minded man to persuade himself that 
there might be a panicky outburst in the Congress. ‘The occasion is far too 
solemn and melancholy for apprehensions: of this kind. It is impossible to | 
hold the Congress in the sleepy hollow of some villagsa to suit official fancy. 
And it is only his fancy which agitates the Deputy Commissioner.” [The 
New Times makes similar remarks. | 7 


380. “We are glad that Amritsar has overcome all difficulties and 
that there is a firm resolve to hold the Congress as" 

Bombay Chronicle (1), previously settled. We can realise the anxiety of 
10th Oct. : _ the Deputy Commissioner in the interests of public 
welfare, but the anxiety was born of prejudice and 

nurtured in ignorance. We are not surprised at a Punjdb official displaying a. 
lack of the sense of proportion, because of the facility with which consti- 

tutional agitation and the waging of war against the King have been . 
confounded in the province.......... The Reception Committee has so ably 
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lt -with the. objections of the: Deputy Commissioner: that there 
mine little that need be said about the matter. If Government will not 
eriere with the Amritsar sessions, as the Reception Committee srys; it- will 
_. help to remove the impression which unfortunately: prevails that: they’ ate» 
not well-disposed even towards lawful agitation; whereas the prohibitiou of' 
 ¢he.Amritsar.Congress. would cause the keenest disappointment to the people. 
and 9, confirmation of their fears. We trust there will be a wide and fitting 
response to the appeal of the Reception Committee to strengthen: its hands to: 
e.the coming Congress thoroughly representative of Indian opinion, The. 
int to be noticed is that though repression has been ruthless, the real Punjab:; 
3. survived, There has been acute suffering, but the province has not been. 
aralysed. The educated classes have been dealt with extraordinary rigour, 
b O’Dwyerism has not destroyed them. It is for the nation at large to rally, 
to the support of the Punjab, to attest the reality of their fellowship, ani make. 
the, Amritsar Congress an unprecedented success. With most of its leaders. 
deported, interned and sentenced, the Punjab could have excused itself from: 
undertaking the onerous responsibility of holding the Congress. It feels. 
its duty to stand by the invitation extended to the nation by Drs. Kitchlew 
and Satyapal at Delhi. The Punjab, as the Reception Committee says, has a 
right to expect every son and daughter of the couutry to help in the consti- 
tutional fight not only for self-government but for elementary rights of ~ 
citizenship. Since the Bombay Special Congress, great stress has beeao laid | 
om the Declaration of Rights. The tragedy of April has shown the need of 
safeguarding liberty even before securing political reform. ‘The experiences of 
the past should elevate every true-minded patriot above the factions of party: 
aud we hope that at Amritsar there will be the beginning of a strong and 
united fight for the permanent restoration of assailed liberties.”’ 


31. The Kesar: gives a full summary of the reply of the Reception Com- 

mittee of the Amritsar Conzress to the Deputy 

Kesari (114), 7th Oct. Commissioner and says:—It will be se-n how 

spirited the reply of the Committee is. It is cowardly 

to create difficulties in the way of the Congress on the plea that the Congress 
session would excite the people. Itisas wise as asking Parliament not to 
meet because there was the Railway Striks in England. Why have the 

officials become so dull as not to understand that the Congress is meant not 
for exciting but for assuaging the excited feelings of the people? Recent: 
experience shows that rioting took place not because Mahatma Gandhi was > 
allowed to enter into the Punjab but because he was prevented from doing so. 
But the autocratic officials forget it so soon and want to add fuel to the fire. 


We bope that they will stop their pranks now that the Committee has given 
them straight talk. 


82, ‘The speech General Smuts made in reply to the address given by 
7 : the Indiaus of Durban contains the views of a states- | 
Comments on General man who has had the opnortunity of keeping the 
=< reply In Ha ~ vision of right unblurred. Acknowlejging the 
Debs’ ns ©" contributions of India, General Smuts spoke of the 
Bombay Chronicle (1), ™anner io which bis influence, asa member of the— 
10th Oct. War Cabinet, was cast on the side of Indians. In 
re aed Sa the granting of commissions in the Army, he was 
strongly in favour of equitable treatment. The nominal entry to commissioned © 
ranks, allowed at pressure of the highest crisis of recruitment, was apparently 
- Opposed by those in influence. Without any occult understanding with 
disputanuts regarding the ‘inferiority’ of the Indian, he said that he would be 
proud to serve uncer an Indian officer if the latter were able. How different 
would India have been if the criterion of precedence was that of morit! It 
is refreshing to note that the Government of South Africa is led by a man who 
could say that sbunning selfish hypocrisy. Iudians owe a deep debt of. 
- gtatitude to General. Smuts for the straight and generous manner in which he 
urged the need of reform in India. General Smuts has given a pledge to which | 
Indians can look forward with hope. ‘ Now that Iniians are here,’ he said, 
~ *T bold they should have fair treatment-in all parts of the Union’. If fair, 
treatment means the grant of a separate collection of rights, the gift will not 


‘18 


last beyond the term of authority of men like Geooral Smuts, who are all toe 
rare. Till they are reduced to statutory form they will not be permanent; 
unless there is equality of rights tbere will not be fair treatment but only a 
prolonged process of degradation. An opea door, said General Smuts, would 
crush the white commnnity. And the real hope of his broad-visioned and 
righteous utterance is the promise that the door will not be bolted as a preli- 
minary to the throttling of those who are already in.” 


83. The reply given by General Smuts to the address presented to 
| him by the Indians in South Africa deserves all 
Hindusthdn (24), 10th praise. The fears entertained by the White popula- 


Oct.; Praja Mitra and ,: Yer 
Parsi (31), 9th Oct.; tion of South Africa about the Asiatic peril are 


ae ; imaginary. They are solely due to the inability 
a " Soudan } preach or of the Whites to meet the competition of tha Indian 
(6c), 10th Oct. merchants. Indiaus feel strongly on the question 
of their disabilities in South Africa and if they do 
not receive justice-in this watter their feelings will be greatly aggravated. 
We wust wait for the findings of the Commission that has now been 
appointed. But if ultimately Indians are not given equal rights, the whole 
of India should agitate the question and press for retaliation. General Smuts- 
has extended his lip-sympathy towards the Indians, but it is to be seen 
how far he is able to further ‘their cause. Mere words now fail to sxtisfy 
, the Indians and they want to agitate for their legitimate rights. [The 
Praja Mitra and Padrst in view of certain portions of General Smuts’ 
reply fears it would be futile to hope for justice to the claims of Indians in 
South Africa. The Jdm-e-Jamshed expresses gratification at the reply given 
by General Smuts but is afraid that he will not be able to put his high 
ideals into practice as the reactionary element is very strongin the Union 
Government. The Bombay Samdchdr refers to General Smuts’ advice to 
Indians to send their surplus population to Mesopotawia and other countries 
and construes it as a Clear hint that Indians will not be given the rights for 
which they have been clamouring all along and which are their due.| 


*34. “ General Smuts, in reply to the address presented to him by the 
Durban Indians, said: ‘I strongly supported the 
Mahrdatta (10), 12th Oct. proposals for granting Commissions to Indians. 
When it was pointed out that this would create aa 
apomalous position and that thera might be possibility of Hurop ans being 
pl«ced under Indians, I replied; “‘ Why not? I would be proud to serve 
under an Indian Officer if he were able.” hisshows thatthe War Office was 
shamed even by General Smuts for its perpetual injustice to Indians in the 
matter of withholding Army Commissions from them. And what was the plea 
for such withholding ? ‘It would create the anomalous position of Kuropeans 
being plac-d under Indians’! Europeans of precious white skins, Kuropeans 
havivg only this leather certificate with them and no other, such Europeans, 
to be placed under Indians! What asin! Whata crime! What a sacrilege! 
Europeans uuder Indians! Intolerable! Anomalous! Unnatural !......... " 


39. ‘“ We published yesterday the text of the telegram which Mr. C. F. 
Andrews received from the Indian ‘Association of 
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F bon : aw - Fe... Manifestly the telegram reveils a 
ndians in F1j1. se a 
Tches Chceelele ti, situation which. calls for urgent and strong re 


9th Oct presentation and action on the part of the Govern- 

ment of India. A Fijian mission, headed by the 
Bishop of Polynesia, is coming to this country within a few weeks ‘to 
persuade Indian public opinion’, as the Viceroy stated in his speech in the: 
Imperial Legislative Council last month, ‘to agree tothe resumption of free 
emigration to Fiji under wholesome conditions.’ The Viceroy, though he 
admitted he had ‘no very clear information’ as to how far ‘the immediate im- 
provements of the conditions, particularly with regard to housing and hospital 
accommodation’ for which his Government had pressed ‘most stroogly’, 
had been carried out, bespoke a fair hearing for this mission, because 
‘the Government and the people of Fiji are really anxious to do what is 
rigbt.’ The telegram to Mr. Andrews atfords an index of the anxiety of. the 


Government and the people of Fiji to do what is right. For, it is not merely 
m 264—4 con | 
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ns that tha disabilities of the Indians have become seumite’ but an attempt is 


to be made to mislead the Indian public as to the reality of the situation 
that island. Besides the Bishop of Polynesia, the Government of Fiji are 
ding au official to India to contradict Mr. Andrews in India. The 


‘donfidence of the Indian public in Mr. Andrews’ findings is not such a frail 


thing as to be shaken by the combined assault of a Bishop and an official. 


The Indian public will certainly give a fair hearing to them and listen 


carefully to what they have got to say. But before it succumbs to vague 
inducements that may be offered as regards the future, it will insist on the 
immediate removal of-all present wrongs and on statutory sscuriti s for the 
enjoyment, by Indian immigrants and residents, of equal rights of citizenship 
with the Colonists—and nothing less. We hope the Government of India 


will also make this point clear to'the mission, when it comes. Meanwhile, 


they must bestir themselves and see that some redress is forthcoming to the 
harassed Indian community in that island.”’ 


36. Mr. M. K. Gandhi writes:—‘‘ Young India from this week enters 
upon a new stage. It became a bi-weekly when 


Pr policy of Young Mr. Horniman was deported and the Chronicle was 
Young India (16), 8th strangled. Ever since the Chronicle’s re-birth, the 


Oct. syndicate and I have been considering the advisa- 

bility of reverting to the weekly issue. ‘The 
conversion of the Navjivan into a weekly and its coming under my charge has 
hastened the decision. The burden of conducting a bi-weekly and a weekly 
is too great a strain on me and a weekly Young India will oow serve almost 
as well as a bi-weekly........... Young India has hitherto been chiefly occupied 
in dealing with the Punjab affairs. But o16 may reasonably hope that the 
cloud will lift in the near future. What will Young India then present to its 
readers? I frankly confess that to me, editing a newspaper in English is no 
pleasure. I feel that, in occupying myself with that work, [ am not making 
the best use of my time....... The editing of the Navjzva» has been a perfect 
revelation tome. Whilst Young India has a little more than 1,200 subseri- 
bers, the Navjivan has 12,00). The number would leap to 2),90) if we would 
but get printers to print that number. It shows that a vernacular newspaper 
is a felt want. I aw proud to think that I have numerous readers among 
farmers and workers........... The Huglish journals touch but the fringe of the 
ocean of India’s population. The proprietors of Young India have decided to 
give up all advertisements. I invite those who wish tv see Young India free 
rom the curse of advertisements to help me to make the venture a success. 
The Gujarati Na:jivan has already demonstrated the possibility of co iduc- 
ting a newspaper without advertisements soiling its pages. A word as to the 
policy of Young I:dia. Apart from its duty of drawing attention t» injustices 
to individuala, it will :'evote its attention to constructive Sa‘yagra:.a an‘ also 
sometimes cleansing Satyagraha. Cleansing Satyagraha is civil resistance 
where resistance becomes a duty to remove a persistent aud dugrading 
injustice such as the Rowlatt Act.” 


87. The Navjivan, like the regeneration of India, has ¢» move ata 
| slow pace and to encounter many difficulties. The 
_ The tribulations of the Navwiran has to face both internal and ext@ual 


Navjivan newspaper due difficulties. The external difficulties consist in 


to Government’s attitude 
towards it. annoyance from Government and owing to it, fright- 


+ ened men are reluctant to afford their. co Operation 
7 iis Sie tsi haart in the matter of its printing. ‘The reader is aware 
of the nature of the annoyance received from Government to s>ime extent. 
When it was suggested on behalf of Government that as the Navjivan was a 
new paper, Govern ment’s permission for its publication was neces3sry. Accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Defence of India Act, Mr. Yajnik accepted the 
interpretation of Goveroment as correct and acknowledged it as a mistake on his 
part to have published the paper. I was at Dhoraji at the tine. On retura- 
ing to mv As/ram I read the law on the subject and found that Mr. Yajnik had 
erred. However, he deserves credit as a Satyagrahi for doing what he thought 
rigbt. 1 found out that he was mistaken in what he did. The Navwivan 
cannot be said to be a new publication. Mveryone is aware thai the monthly 


« 
> 
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16 


Navjivan has been converted into a weekly. The present Nayivan cannot 
be said to be a new paper only because the words “and Satya” have been 
dropped from the title of the monthly magazine, and so, with his acquisscence, 
I came to the conclusion that the publication of the paper neel not be sus- 
pended till the permission of Government was obtained. Tho last issue of 
the paper was published after waiting for thirty-six hours after the despatch of 
the telegram inotimating to Government the suspension of the paper, and so 
it cannot be said that the Nayivan has been freed from its difficulties. Nay, 
on the contrary, it may be said to have invited difficulties upon itself. But 
on the field of battle one has to invite difficulties. But how cana poor printer 
take the risk of printing the Navjivan if it incurs the déspleasure of Govern- 
ment? In these circumstances the Navjiran must have a press of its own. 
Mr. 8. Banker has, therefore, undertaken the financial responsibility, has 
purchased a printing press and it now remains to make a declaration before 
the Mugistrate as the keeper of the press as well as one as the printer of the 
Navjivan. [After writing the above Government permission has been secured 
for which I thank Government and congratulate the reader.— Hditor, 
Navjivan.| 
88. “ As the Nayivan was having considerable difficulty about printing 
and a8 arrangemeots were being made to print 


cand a Be oe ye Youny India in Ahmedabad, the Manohar Press of 


rations made at Ahmed- Abmedabad has now been purchased and ‘it is re- 
abad by the printer and christened the Navjiva: Press. Three declarations 
publisher of Young India had, therefore, to be made, one in connection with the 


and the Navjivan. Printing Press, the second in connection with the 
Young India (16), 8th transfer of the Navjivan to the new Press and third 
Oct. for the transfer of Young India to that Press. The 


Navjivan, wheu it became a weekly, was subjected to a security of Rs. 500. 
Young India escaped security, because the printer was also the k eper of the 
Press where it was published. ‘The Press in Bombay was itself under security. 
It, therefore, was a question how Youny India and the Navjivan would fare as 
alco the Press itself, but after mature consideration the District Ma :istrate 
neither imposed any security on the keeper of the Press nor oa the publishers 
of the respective papers. Where security makes no difference to a journalist 
@ waiver really enhances his sense of responsibility. So long, therefore, as the 
objectionable features of the Press Act continue to disfigure it, exemption 
from security, whilst it is creditable for the Government, can ‘hardly be a 
matter for congratulation for the controllers of any particular organ 80 
exempted.” 


89. Commenting on the order of the Director of Public Instruction, 
regarding the removal of the ban in case of the 
The question of the Yung India, the Mahrdtia and the Gujard'i, the 
removal of thebanagainst 4ryq Prakdsh writes:—If only certain papers are 
ie maeeees 0 > allowed to enter the registered libraries as a result 
ypiag Shwe h (7), sth Of Mr. Gandhi’s efforts, the result cannot be satis- 
Oct.;  Deshodaya (68), factory even to Mr. Gandhi himéelf, nor would it 
%th Oct. be just and proper on the part of the Director of 
Public Instruction; for if the ban is removed in 
the case of these three papers, why should it be continued in case of the 
Hindusthin and other papers? Moreover the baoning of a thouzhtful 
—Yeligious organ like the Arya Prakdsh would in no way be considered justifi- 
able. It is impossible that Mr. Gandhi woull show his partiality towards 
these three papers by advocating the removal of the ban in the case of them 
alone. He must have named them by way of illustration. But it seems 
the attention of the Director of Public Instruction has not been drawn to 
this p: int, and hence it is that such an imperfect order has been issued by 
his department. We hope Mr. Gandbi will bave this matter settled satis- 
factorily. [The Deshodaya, while expressing gratification at the removal of 
the ban against certain newspapers, complains that the libraries concerned: 
have not been officially informed about it and asks the Director of Public 
Instruction to issue the necessary iostructious so that the libraries may be- 
able to avail themselves of the privilege which will — their weeers vd 
have access to the papers so far denied to them.] : 
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40, As‘we inferred last week’ (vide paragraph No. 33 of: Weekly 
Toye ©“ Report’ No. 40° of 1919), the Second Udatare 
p ts on. the im- (district Satara) case has been decided and 11 out 
of additional 6f 30 accused sentenced to various terms of im- 
prisonpment. In this way the imposition of the . 


4 
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ed Paar aia), 7th Oct.: Punitive police has been justified on behalf of 


‘Prakdsh (128), 8th Oct. Goveroment.' The Udatare riot took place eighteen 
cua Bad - months ago. If Government properly explain why 
the case was suppressed so long and why it saw the light now, many doubts 
‘will be removed. It was argued in the case that the principal accused must 
have interfered with the work of . officials just because he was a memb>r of 
the Home Rule League. But his subscription to the war loan, however, is 
not .admitted as a proof of his loyalty. The well-known pleader for 
the accused had to leave the court as he was not allowed to cross-examine 
and at last the case was decided without any cross-examination and evidence. 
It can be inferred with what scrupulous justice the case was conducted and 
finished. We defer further comments as an appeal has been preferred. [The 
Prakdsh writes :— The case will show how far the imposition of the punitive 
police was prorer. There was not a single accused from the Saigam village. 
One from Raigam and two frem Kalambe were among the accused, but they 
were acquitted. Of the two accused from Sarjipur one was acquitted and 
there was only one from Anewadi. Of the seven villages under punitive 
police only one accused from each of three villages has been sentenced. 
There appears to be no reason for imposing the punitive police on five villages. 
We do not mean to say that the police have been imposed properly in the 
case of the other two villages. It cannot be said that the general conduct 
of the people of Udatare and Virmade villages was objectionable from the 
fact that there was a sudden riot. In the Police Act, the words ‘ behaviour 
of the inhabitants ” are of wide import, and it depends upon the executive 
authorities to interpret them, and if the officials on the spot cry for 


punitive police, they are sent down. Government have cowmitted a great 


blunder in extending the period of the punitive police. Will they reconsider 
their decision ?] 
41. “ We havo as yet received no official intimation of the ratification of 
the Afghan Treaty. We are at a loss to understand 
, .Why is there no official the cause of this delay. We hope and trust the 
intimation about the 
ratification of the Afghan Government of India will enlighten the Indian public 


Lio A a on this point and thus relieve the anxiety which is 
5th Oct.. Eng. cols. ’ the natural outcome of ignorance on such a vital 
, issue.” 


42. The New Times refers to the strenuous efforts made by Moslem 

3 _ leaders both in England and in India, and by the 

The threatened dis- community generally, to avert the dismemberment of 
a of Turkey. Turkey and remarks:—“ But all these efforts have 
-New Twumes (11), 2nd , ‘le gueese ; “ 
Oct. so far, proved fruitless. The partitioning of Turkey 
seems ivevitable. Under these circumstances, the 

Indian Muslim leaders met at Lucknow a few days ago to consider the situa- 
tion.......... Tbe Muslims who met at Lucknow were in no mooi to indulge 
in fighting speeches and heroic words. ‘The diplomacy of Great Britaia in 
the matter of Turkey is, to say the least, unintelligible. English statssmen 
have declared, again and again, in favour of self-determination and inviolability 
of the Homelands of the Turkish population. Why theo should European 
Turkey, Palestine, Armenia, Syria, Mesopotamia, which have a predominantly 
Muslim population, be dismembered? Why apply self-determination only to 
Europe and ignore it in the case of Asia and European Turkey? What is the 
sin of Asia and Islam? Did not the Indian followers of Islam, assisted by 
other Indian troops, protect Egypt and inflict defeat on Turkish forces in the 
war? Can there be contentment and peace amongst 300 millions of Musal- 
man followers of the Prophet if these unjust ssttlements endure? Should not 
the good will of 70 millions of Indian.Mussalmans be of greater consequence 
to Britain and her future in Asia and Africa than the selfish satisfaction of 
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Greece, Italy and France? Unfortunately, English diplomacy at the Peace 
Conference showed the solfish way. She brought Mesopotamia and Persia 
under her sway and obtained control over Egypt; and the Peace Treaty was 
made to acknowledge her protectorate over Egypt.” 


43, The throne of the Sultan of Turkey should stand secure, hig 
i eS a status should not in any way be lowered and his 
Na er oleae of air de. Prestige should be maintained as he is the Khaliph 
monstration on the 17th #md4 the Muhammadan holy places should not go out 
October rezarding the of the control of Turkey. Vultures lik. Italy, Greece, 
future of Turkey. etc., are eager to tear off pieces from Turkish 
Lotasangraha (116), territories. Muhammadans are our fellow country- 
10th Oct. ; *Mahrdtta(10), men ind we shoul! consider their sorrows as ours. 
12th Oct. The Lucknow Conference has decided that the 17th 
of October should be observed as a day of fasting and prayer for the safety of 
Turkey and that the day should be spent in holding meetings and processions. 
We fu!ly hope that the day will be so observed all over India, We Hindus 
must share on this day the sorrows of our Muhammadan brothers. It is the 
duty of Hindus to stand shoulder to shoulder with Muhammadans and go 
through the programme of the day. [The Mahrdtta writes :—** We are whole- 
heartedly with our brother Muhammadans in the hour of their crisis. We 
are sure that their cause is being betrayed, and we, therefore, most indignantly 
protest against such a betrayal. contemplated by a Council which professes to 
adhere to sonorously worded moral principles, but has no courage to practise 
them in the case of Turkey. It must, however, remember taat breach of faith 
with ‘l'urkey is a breach of faith with Morality, and the consequences of such 


& betrayal will be disastrous to the perpetrators of this huge crime against 
humanity.’ | 


44. ‘“*In accordance with the resolution of the Lucknow Conference 


Hiciien Givekisis a) Friday next wiil be observed by Indian Mosiems 
18th Oct * all over the country as a day of prayer and protest. 
In the letter which we publish elsewhere, Mr. 
Gandhi says that ‘a true Moslem can no more contemplate with equanimity 
the dismemberment of Turkey than a Christian can so contemplate the 
desecration of what is dearest and nearest to him. The anxiety of Moslems 
regarding the Turkish settlement—that is, a settlement with which is bound 
up the most vital question of religion and the existence of Islamic 
civilisation—has overshadowed all other anxieties and the decision to observe 
Friday next asa day of prayer has been prompted by a feeling akin to 
desp:ir, while the consequent observance of the hartal is intended, as Mr. 
Gandhi says, to impress upon His Majesty’s Ministers tle seriousness of the 
position. Mr. Gandhi has appealed to Hindus to join their Moslem brethren 
in the observance of the day. In view of the fullest sympathy: of the 
Hindus with their follow-countrymen in their concern, the appeal will, there 
is no doubt, be readily and fully responjed to. But in order that the 
observance of the day may be both effective and impressive, it is essential, 


as Mr. Gandhi has laid down, that it should be absolutely peaceful and 
voluntary.” | 


45. In important matters, the Peace Gods (the Peace Conference) 


are being influenced by secret treaties in the friming 
Appeal to Moslems not of the terms of peace, and so a death-blow is likely 


to resort to Sutyagraha in to be dealt to the Islamic world by the partition 
connection with the ques- 


* niga gal ol aes of Turkey in such a manner that the very existence 


Turkey of the Khaliphate may be wiped out. Britain has 
Political Bhomiyo (76), een and is doing her level best to maintain the 
10th Oct. integrity of Turkey but some difference of opinion 


| seems to have arisen on the question. The Muham- 
madans of India should spend the ensuing Friday the 17th. instant in fasting 
and prayer, as has been settled by the Khilafat Committee; but they should on 
no account resort to Satyagraha as advised by Mr. Gandhi. Muhammadans 
can hope for the help of the Almighty and the sympathy of Britain in their 


cause if they act strictly in accordance with the tenets of their religion. 
H 264—5 com | 


a 48. A poor raynt complains that grazing fees are doubled and qua- 
oat iek drupled in Supa Petha (District Kinars). He says 
aia slate fs the that it is done as a punishment because the rayats 
ee ve ae of rising fees do not help to put down forest fires which are on 
ERG Fee tee foxes 4 the increase. He explains that it is to the detriment 
EKdnara Vritt (40), 4th Of rayats that there should be any forest fires and 


es. . neces Oct. : he attributes the occasional fires to severe heat and 
“ | to fires lighted for cooking purposes by forest officers 
i on tour and by travellers. He is of opinion that it is great injustic: to saddle 


the 6,000 rayats with the responsibility of seeing that there are no fires in 
four lakh acres of forest and to fine them in the form of grazing fees. He 
holds that the poor rayats take as much care as is possible and requests the 
cauneaunes to reconsider the matter. 


LEGISLATION. 


47. The passing of the Indemnity Act will convert the Committee 

, appointed to inquire into the Punjab disturbances 

, Comments on the pas- jintoa farce. It is, moreover, to be regretted that 
ging of the Punjab Indem- the Committee is not representative of the people 


nity Act. and that the | t Ir iti i 
ne proposal to appoint an additional Indian 
Pb abe — (26), member was thrown out in the Council. The 


public will not be satisfied with the findings of the 
Committee, and so the more the necessity of a Royal Co:umission is impressed 
upon Government the better. The people have now only one course left open 
to them. They can agitate in a legitimate manner against the passing of 
the Indemnity Act and there is likelihood of their achieving some measure 
ef success if the agitation is carried on without any breach of the peace. 
Indians have every right to hope that the King-Emperor will withhold his 
assent to the Act. Itis also the duty of well-to-do Indians to contribute 
their mite to the fund for the relief of the families of those who have suffered 
by the oppressive measures in the Punjab. 


48. “Is the Imperial Legislative Council going to lose all sense 

: ofdecency? Aconcerted attack of the officials on 
Sindhi (54), 27th Sept., Pandit Malaviya delivered in such an _ indecent 
Eng. cols. and ungracious manover! ‘The Viceroy ought 
to be jealous of the reputation of the Council. 

Why do the Government of India think it right and proper to flout the public 
opinion? The whole India condemns the Indemnity Bill at this stage and yet 
they would not hear! Can the British Government go against the will of the 
people ?.......... O’Dwyer's Government and the Government of India are 
on their trial and they have no right to anticipate the findings of the com- 
mittee with tbe personnel of which the people are not _ satisfied. 


ore is it humane and fair to pass the Indemnity Bill before the Amuesty 
i 9? 


49. Commenting upon the passing of the Indemnity Act, the Bakul 
writes :—I1t is not at all difficult for Government to 
Bakul (98), 5th Oct.; carry a measure through the Legislative Council 
on Gen. a Oct.; when they are so inclined and Indians have had the 
Shri eo 32) Oct. painful experience of this fact on several occasions. 
Oct.; Shubsuchak (133), The Rowlatt law was passed in the teeth of the 
8rd Oct. Opposition of practically all the Indian members, 
and, tberefore, there was no chance of the Indians 
making any impression on the solid official bloc on this occasion when their 
own ranks were considerably thinned. [The P:akdsh says that the bureau- 
racy which. is very fond of power has forged this weapon as an adjunct 
to the Rowlatt Law. The Jagriti says that the Imperial Legislative Council 
can never be said to reflect the true opinion of the people so long as it is able 
to pass such measures. The Shri Shahu and the Shubh Suchack also make 
adverse comments on the Bill.] 


ey he 60. Commenting npon the recent amendment to the Indian Tariff Act 


imposing an export duty of 15 per cent. on raw 
7 a. hides and skins and granting a stbahe of 10 per cent. 
on "ances to parts of the British Empire, the 


Lokasangraha writes :—This is all right if the object of Government is fo 
make the Bmpire independent of outside supplies when it is at war next 
time. But this object could easily have been attained by imfroducing 4 

tective tariff and by helping Indians to develop tha indigenous industry, 
But then bow can the white bureaucracy trust the coloured Indians? Ano 
how can their kith and kin in the other parts of the Empire be benefited 
®an the Inaians be blamed if they suppose that these considerations must 
have weighed with the bureaucracy when they passed this measure ? 


51. An anonymous correspondent writes the following in the course 
of a contributed article under the heading “‘ Mr. 
Reflections on Mr. Gandbi and the Indemnity Bill” :—I am extremely 
Gandhi’s approval of the gorry Mr. Gandhi has declared himself in favour 
a 24). ath of the Indemnity Bill when there have been protests 
| oo wenn. eh against it from all parts of the country and from 
men of all shades of public opinion. All sane men 
already know what will be the result of the enquiry of the Committse 
appointed to investigate the disturbances in the Punjab and the Bombay Pre- 
pidency; but Mr. Gandhi still has faith in the justice of our Government 
and so he thinks that the result of this enquiry wil] be good. ‘Will he 
commence Satyagrah. if it turns out to be otherwise? Mr. Gandhi says 
that he will be satisfied if those, who are punishei by the Summary Tribunals 
under the Martial Law, are released, but he does not seem to have read 
® provision in the [Indemnity Bill validating and confirming the punishments 
awarded by the Martial Law Tribunals! Sr William Vincent has given him 
a good certificate for supportiug the Indemnity Bill and Lord Chelmsford 
has done the same for one of his speeches in Gujarat: There is a very pressing 
demand on the part of the people for the appointment of two additional 
popular representatives on the Inquiry Committee. My suggestion to 
Government is that they will have nothing to fear if they appoint Mr. Gandhi 
as an additional member on the Committee. The people will be pacified 
and Government will not easily’find another pcpular leader like him willing to 
co-operate with them. Ido not mean to say that Mr. Gandhi is co-operating 
with Government with a view to becoming famous; for he is already suffi- 
eiently famous; but I fear that by such thoughtless writings and speeches 
he will lose the fame he has already acquired. 


EDUCATION. 


o2. ‘* Last week we quoted a significant passage from ove of His Hx- 
cellency Sir George Lloyd’s spe: ches, in the course of 
Government and mass which he told the public that the ‘Government are 
yy er Ryot (7), lith 20W consideriug, as you know, the wide expansion of 
me eccuam Liyot (1), primary education in this Presidency. ‘I'hey inten- 
ded’, he went on, ‘to go deeply into the matter’. 
This is all very satisfactory. But we must point out at once that the prede- 
cessors of His Excellency in office were also considering the problem year 
after year and they, too, never thought of doing so superficially.......... ‘Tha 
loudness of the voice which demands more and more expansion of higher 
education on the old lines, the inability of the masses to make their voice 
heard by the Gods who preside ‘over their destinies from remote and 
undisturbed Ganeshkhind or the still more secluded heights of Mahdblesh var, 
the unconscious habit of the British mind to try to meet the demands of the 
powerfal and ignore those of the weak—these are factors which have princi- 
pally constituted the causes of the failure of Government to promote the cause 
of mass education among us in the past and, as they are operating in all their 
wonted vigour to-day, it would not be unreasonable to fear that in spite of the 
intention ‘to go deeply into the matter’, the resuli may be as disappointing 
as on previous occasions. We wish, however, that the outcome of the present 
effort should achieve its purpose.......... The first point which the Govern- 
ment ought to note in this connection is that no decisions on the subject 
should be arrived at on the strength of only departmental reports or the 
opinions of advanced classes of politicians only. The Department of Public 
Instruction, though presided over by a Europesn gentleman, is to all intents 
and purposes manned by the meee Gaptes....:... .. The obvious remedy to 
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ois ia to tatite oriticism of all the proposals before the Government before 
| bart Hoda is taken on‘ the subject.......... Is Sir George sure that the 
jew jions which his Government will arrive at through the usual official 
ch: niiels will accomplish better results now than they did in the cases of his 
‘predecessors? ‘We have’, said‘he, “to co-ordinate, balance and regularise— 
.. | and, a difficult task it is—to apportion such monies as are available a: Jequately 
me between primary, secondary ‘and arts education.’ Unless he moves out of 
Baya the beaten track and revises Government policy very fuodamentally—a task 
: which departmental agencies have never been able to perform in the whole 
history of mankind—the results with which his efforts will be crowned will be, 
‘we fear, much the same as before........... His Excellency tells us that he is 
deciding the question of the relative claims of primary and higher education. 
veseeeeee When His Excellency gave away a lakh and a half to the Fergusson 
College quarters a few days ago, did he not realise the existence of a battle 
between primary and higher education? Or did he think that he was doing 
justice to the former in throwing away what would have given some elemen- 
tary knowledge to thousands of poor villages on the provision of quarters, such 
as our boys very rarely live in outside the College, for boys who belong to a 
small fraction of the general public and who are already too numerous for our 
country ?.......... Take the education of the Depressed Classes Does His 
Excellency recollect that in many existing schools, the Depressed Classes 
cannot be admitted owing to their being located in temples and Chavadis? 
Could not these 150 thousand rupees be infinitely better utilised for erecting 
150 school-houses where this difficulty of the Depressed Classes could have 
been removed ?.......... Is it just or equitable that while thousands of our 
villages go without any school, while in many more villages the schools which 
exist do not exist for the Mahars or while their poverty prevents many 
communities from sending even a dozen boys to the high schools or colleges, 
His Excellency should throw away this pretty large amount on an object 
which, however nobie if may be by itself, is of infinitely less importance? Is 
this going deep into the matter? As long as matters are managed in this 
way, we have every reason to fear that the results of His Excellency’ s well- 
intentioned labours will be very poor indeed. The only remedy is that His 
Excellency ought to think aloud in this matter and consult the feeble but just 
voice of the Backward and Depressed Classes iu the discharge of the duty he 
has‘ undertaken. Unless he does that, all th's talk of co-ordinating, regulari- 
sing and balancing will prove of no practical avail. We write somewhat 
‘ Strongly on this subject. Past experiences—bitter and constant—are our 
justification.’ : 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


93. The Jdm-e-Jamshed refers to the mismanagement in the adminis- 
tration of the Bandra Municipahty and declares 

Appeal to Government that if the present councillors are unable to elect 
to take measures for the necessary improvement in the present adminis- 


putting a stop to mal- tration, they sbould make room for others. Other- 
administration in the 


lity. wise, itis necessary in the interests of the public 
gi 7h sme ona (26), Of Bandra that Government should interfere in its 
6th Oct. — affairs. The paper sywpathises with the grievances 


of the rate payers and strongly urges Government 
to take the necessary steps to improve the administration of that Municipality 
and to find out as to who is responsible for the present mismanagement. 
M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P, W. Secretariat, Bombay, 17th October 1919. 
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Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
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alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC > ADMINISTRATION. 


' 4. In an article headed “India again in danger”, the “Hindusthan 
refers to the withdrawal of British troops fron 
‘Reflections on the pre- Russia and the increasing influence of Germany in 
Bur apo beepggpene in that country and remarks :—When we take the 
w FHindusth in (2 4), 18th terms of peace and the constitution of the League of 
Oct. : Praja Mitra and Nations into consideration we think that other nations 
Parsi (31), 13th Oct. will not fail to form a confederacy as a cou iterpoise 
| to the League. Itis but natural that Germany should 
make common cause with Russia and that Turkey should join them. But 
we would go a step further and say that the way in which Japan hs been 
pampered by the Allies and China has been unjustly treated would lead to 
the latter joining the triple alliance of Germany, Russia and Turkey on 
finding a favourable opportunity. England will then be placed in a very 
awkward position. We cannot, however, share the fears entertained by the 
Times about India being invaded by Germany and Turkey. It cannot be 
said to what extent matters in Europe will become complicated by the time 
Asia is involved in warfare. Many questions like that of Fiume stand in the 
way of European peace and there are clear signs that war will again break 
out in Haster: Kurope before there is any occasion fora similar outbreak 
in Asia. It is on this account that the Peace Conference has postponed the 
consideration of peace with Turkey till 1920. [The Praja Mitra and Parst 
writes :—The enemy has sustained much loss by being deprived of his 
colonies; but this loss will be amply compensated by Russia being brought 
under his influence or power. This danger can be effectively checked by 
the Allies by bringing about a sudden change of front in their attitude 
towar!s Turkey. If the Imperial Government show the moral courage of 
fulfilling the pledges given in respect of the maintenance of the integrity of 
Turkey to the very letter, they will be in a position to effect such an im- 
mense addition to their own strength that the enemy will not dara to think 
of waging another war or of paying off old scores.| 


2. The Russo-German army is reported to have takén possession of 
Riga. Affairs in Eastern EKurope are again in @ 
Shri Sayaji Vijaya perilous condition owing to the cunning diplomacy 
(131), 16th Oct. of Germany. Experienced politicians of Kurop>con- 
sider the present move as the beginning, on the part 
of Germany, of tho struggle for establishing supremacy in the Hast. Should 
the Allies not show liberality and foresight in deciding the question of the 
partition of Turkey, the peace of Europe and the whole world will again be 
in danger. China has been displeased with the selfish tendenci:s of Japan, 
and should Russia and Germany succeed in winning China to their side, Asia 
will surely be involved in danger. 


*3. “*On December 13th, 14th, 15th and 16th the official Peace 
Celebrations are decreed to take place throughout 

How far Indians can [India’. So says a morning contemporary. Well, 
lig: in the ensuing they will be carried out as a matter of course and 


Gujarati (20,19 Oct, We will have nothing to say against them, s> long 


Eng. cols. as public money is not wasted for fhe benefit and 


amusement of the influential and wealthy classes 
but in the interests of the poor and the brave soldiers «who have undergone 
untold personal sufferings or become cripples for life. It is only on this 
distinct understanding that we can think of supporting the Peace Celebra- 
tions. They are already belated and it is not easy to evoke spontaneous 
enthusiasm in their favour. Several circumstances have supervened to cool 
the ardour of the people. Despite the signing of the Peace Treaty by G-rnany 
and some of the Allied Nations, there is to-day no such thing as g»nuine 
peace in any country in Hurope:...... « .. We do not think the official Peace 
Celebrations in India will in any way be helpful. in restoring mental quiet 


and a sense of satisfaction in this country. The recent ocourreaces in the j 
n 207—1 con 
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Punjab and elsewhere have caused a mental earthquake throughout India. 
Public life in that unhappy province has been practically ruinel. I[t has been 
ralysed also in other parts of India, and the sense of political security and 
tice that at one time dominated and sustaine! the Indian mind has been 
weakened to an extent unknown inthe history of modern India since the Mutiny. 
The Stephens, O’Dwyers, Sydenhams, Hewetts and Lovetts are busy misre- 
presenting the situation in India and her needs and requirements before 
the Joint Committees. It has a most difficuli and responsible task to 
perform and the forthcoming reforms are, therefore, a matter of the gravest 
uncertainty. Abnormal prices and devastating epidemics have entailed 
unprecedented burdens and sacrifices, and appalling sufferings and sorrow 
that have well-nigh crushed the soul of the people. Is it then any wonder 
that there is no real peace of mind in this country? Although the Peace 
Celebrations may come and go, India cannot have genuine mental tran- 
quillity unless and untill the causes that have brought about the distempers 
of: the State, both mental and moral, political as well as economic, are 
removed and the religion of righteousness, justice and humanity is once more 
established, the feeling of confidence becomes once more diffused, the 
political and economic future of the country is placed on a progressive basis 
in a noble-minded spirit and the rulers as well as the ruled realise their duties 
and responsibilities towards each other more fully than they have so far done.” 


*4, “The Indian people and the native press must carry on a constitu- 
tional struggle until the legislation that now dis- 
The Reforms would be ficures the Indian Statute book is deleted from it. 
useless if the existing [¢ is a difficult task. Butit is so important that in 
7 laws are allowed 414» judoment the Montagu reforms would be almost 
Gujarati (20), 19th worthless if the law of deportations, the Martial 
Oct., Eng. cols. Law and the Press Act are to be allowed to be 
administered by the executive in the way they have 
done so far, at any rate according to the estimate of the Indian public. The 
Secretary of the Indian Press Association has sent a cable to the Premier, 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Sinha regarding the working of the glorious Press Act. 
Since its enactment, we are told, over 350 presses have been penalised, securities 
amounting tu £40,000 demanded from 300 newspapers, 5V0 publications 
proscribed and 200 presses and 130 newspapers not started owing to the demand 
of heavy securities! Most of the leading newspapers also have been brought 
under the operation of this civilised Act. How Sir Michael O’Dwyer and the 
Anglo-Indian press worked in comradeship of the closest character and how 
the Indian press was treated by him is recent history. The above statistical 
tale is an eloquent commentary upen the administration of this righteous 
Act, the wide gulf that separates the rulers and the ruled, and the existing 
political arrangements.. We are very doubtfull of the sucess of any agitation 
in this country against the Press Act or other unpopular measures so long 
as the p-ople have no influence or control over the executive or the 
Lezislative Councils. Agitation in India is treated with contempt or 
results at tiuwe+s in deplorable riots and disturbances or prosecutions for 
sedition under an elastic law and without the safeguards provided under the 
English law.” 


Do. “* Pacification of the Punjab, we have. urged again and again, is the 
first essential to a return of normal relations between 
What should be Gov- Government and the people.......... Wehad hoped 


| pray he pate at the that discussions in the Viceregal Council would lead 
pr uncture. — : : , | 
New Times (11), 11th to a basis of understanding between Government and 


Oct representatives of the people. But Government 

champions: were aggressive. The Simla session 
closed without any attempt having been made to bridge the gulf between 
Government andthe people. Government stands divorced to-day from the 
noblest influences in the life of the country. Martial Law has proved to be, 
in the words of Lord Morley, ‘a gigantic abvertisement of failure.’......... 
Is there no remedy? We believe there is......... The popular impression 
that the Government of India is a hard Goveroment must first be removed. 
An amnesty to political prisoners, now. that the Indemnity Bill has been passed, 
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will go a long way to establish confidence. And the Government of India 
should not hesitate to bring bome to those who used force beyond the require- 
ments of the situation the folly of their actions, This, too, will assure thé 
public that Government are not anxious to whitewash official misdeeds. Then 
there are the questions of releasing the detenns, permitting men like Lajpat 
Rai and Arabinda Ghose who are in voluntary exile to return to their homes 


and country. The Press Act, too, is a constant source of friction and ill-will; 
it must go.” 


*d. “We print to-day an article headed ‘Mr. Montagu’s Failure ’ from 

the pen of a contributor who has considerable 

What is the Indian opportunities of feeling the pulse of public opinion. 
opinion regarding the There can be no doubt that the introduction and 


Right Honourable Mr. ,4,:,; . 7 . “yf 
Montagn’s regime as administration of martial law in the Punjab, the 


belated appointment of a Committee, instead of a 

tary f St t . ‘ : ’ . es | 
vor edian Social Reformer Royal Commission, to enquire into the causes of and 
(9), 19th Oct. means employed in dealing with, the trouble in the 


Punjab, and the passing of the Indemnity Act before 
even this Committee pronounced its verdict, have led to a general belief such 
as that suggested by our contributor. Even some prominent Moderates are 
beginning to feel whether, after all, a declaration of rights such as that 
suggested by the National Congress should not de embodied in the Reform 
Bill. So long as the Government of India can by merely pleading ano emer- 
gency get by the official majority in the Legislature to give them unlimited 
powers of restricting the liberty of the subject, so long, it is being generally 
felt, it is idle to expect them to choose the Jess facile methods of statesmanship. 
In many countries, constitutional reforms have been inaugurated by guaraa- 
tees of the liberty of the subject, and it is useless to pretend, after what has 
happened, that they are not needed in this country. At the same time, we 
would strongly deprecate the conclusion that Mr. Montagu’s stewardship has 
been a failure. That he does not enjoy in British public life the authority and 
prestige of Lord Morley is true, but, in this respect, Mr. Montagu isin the 
same case as most other English public men. Sir Bampfylde Fuller had to 
resign in consequence of the Government of India, with the support of the 
Secretary of State, refusing sanction to a very much less violent species of 
statesmanship than Sir Michael O’Dwyer, with the full support of Lord 
Chelmsford’s Government, was able to exhibit. The late Lord Minto did not 
think he would be discharging his duty. by supporting Provincial Governments 
in whatever they wanted to do. Lord Minto was nota genius but he knew 
his own mind, which is a great thing. The extent of Mr. Moatagu’s difficul- 
ties is perhaps greater than the public is aware of, and itis not always the 
most heroic or effective course for a person in @ responsible position to resign 
Office because things are not going in the way he would like them to.” 


7. Many a time before, it has been tried to frighten England with .the 

_ bogey of what would happen to Iniia if the Civil 

Comments on Sir §ervants struck work, andthe same threat is now 
er ' O aig vir levelled by the Sydenhamite and O’Dwyerean 
eames Dome Mit~u767§—“ =" Fortunately such a situation has been 
Kesari (114), 14th Oct, Created in India after the great war that we need not 
at all care even if a rebellion, big or small, were to 

take place. England has got such security in India that she can remain 
indiff rentinasmuch as, in case a rebellion shoul | break out,.it would be put out. 
So it would be difficult for England to have such a good opportunity to see what 
would happen if Civil Servants were to strike work! Thedays have come 
when we can say to the O’Dwyerean school that the Civil Servants can walk out 
if they do not want to remain. Itis no wonder that Sir John Hewett and 
Sir Michaal O’Dwyer have come forword to bear witness against swarajya 
because they found that the new swarajya Bill interfered, at least to some 
extent, with the leadership of the Civil Servants. There is not a single man 
among the educated classes, who is hostile to the British connection. The 
two schools have begun a false cry that all agitators are hostile to the British, — 
with idea that Englishmen may condemn these who bring to light 
the mistakes of the administration. There are very few educated persons 
who would tie themselves to the apron-strings of the Civil Servants. Such 


‘ 


 - §he “All ‘the eiucated persons cannot come’ 
ayes a beng and agitete, Gisiose they are poor, not because they lack the spirit. 
‘Educated men have to serve the bureaucracy for the sake of tho belly. 
, . gnmd-all educated servants are somehow doing their work. with uttér: 
ON ae indifference, slu ply because of the pangs of the belly. If there is any: 
) See \ indifierence, it is about the service and vot about swarajya. The proof of 
ee it can be found in the evidence of Sir Michael itself. Sir Michael said that 
Pak recruits wers to be had from the villages and not from big cities. In England 
| ita be pointed out that such and such Lon: on regiment performed such feats ;, 
We cannot say similar things of a B mbay or a Madras or a Caloutta. 
régiment because the evucated and thinking classes are extraordinarily 
i indifferent about Government service. The O’Dwyerean school does not 
ie realise that such indifference has been and will be very harmful to the 
British Empire. 


8. Discussing the present political situation in Ireland, the Hindusthdn 
remarks that far from conciliating that.country by 
5 granting ii Home Rule, the authorities have begun. 
| 8 IG sea Pa as oo to adopt in Ireland repressive measur:s of the 
) matter of repressive me type as have been experienced by Indians. 
measures. in India. It continues:—When the bureaucratic 
eo Hindusthdn (24), 16th officials in India adopt repressive measures the 
Anglo-Indian papers support them and even the 
London Temes does not hesitate to sing the praises of 
aman like SirMichalO’Dwyer. But the sawe paper 
opposes Government when repressive measures are adopted in Ireland. When 
repressive measures are adopted in this country Government argue that it is 
their duty to preserve the peace and that unless that is done they cannot think. 
of other matters. The Times has fortunately refuted similar pleas for the use 
ey of force inIreland. The Indians are of opinion that the officials did n0t show 
tact and, wisdom in dealing with the disturbances in the Punjab and they have 
demanded the recall of Lord Chelmsford. The Times has asked Mr. Lloyd 
George to resign and give way tc other men if he cannot effect a settle- 
ment of the Irish question, The word “India” may very well be substituted 
in place of “Ireland” in the opinion of the Zimes referred to above. When 
will India get swarajya seeing that the Irish question has not been solved 
after agitation for years? 


9. Commenting upon the reported presence of an — ie aon at 

Moscow, the Lokasangraha says that the Govern- 

ee ae ment of India will have nothing to fear from the 

18th Oct. ’ hostile attitude of the Amir if the Indians are kept 

contented by giving them the full rights of Swarjya 

and if they are trusted and their martial ‘instincts are developed. But how 
are the English, asks the paper, to overcome their avarice and distrust ? 


10. “A Bombay Anglo-Indian paper publishes a long letter from a 
aE - nameless Mussalman who takes his co-religionists 
Cow-sacrifice on Bakri- to task for not sacrificing cows on the Bakri-Id 


mow. festival to a Hindu sentiment! If th 
ppease Hindu sentimen e writer 
a wees: Bhhy  Aith only knew that by writing such o short-sighted 


2 letter, he was playing into the hands of the en mies 
Be of the Indian cause, he would hesitate to indite bis epistle of hate. Happily, 
ee, guch writers are very few nowadays, and their ‘words cannot disturb the 
ie | -s happy relations between the two communities.” 


*11. “We are glad that the Bombay Government have at last cancelled 
| | the order against Mr. Tilak issued under the Defence: 
Comments. on the can- of India Act. That order bad unjustly gagged him 
ae .eellation of @.) bei for vothing, and what we had to say about it was 
Bie aS > Defence of India “yy said in the issue of the Mahratta following the said 
order. The whole Indian edited press condemned it’ 
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seen the unwisdom of issuing it: long ago. But we are glad that wisdom 
dawned upon them, though late than never, and induced them now to cancel 
the order which was at once unjust and uncalled for.” 


12. Mr. Gandhi writes to the Bombay Chronicle:—“ The following 
order was served upon me yesterday :—‘ Whereas 
Removal of the Punjab ynder rule 3 of the Defence of India (Consolidated) 
ae banon Mr. Rules, 1915, and with the previous sanction of the 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Governor-General in Council, the Lieutenant- 
18th Oct. Governor of the Punjab was pleased on the 9th April 
1919 to prohibit the entry of Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi into the Punjab and was further pleased to order him to return to and 
reside within the limits of the Bombay Presideucy; And whereas the 
necessity for this order has ceased to exist; Now therefore the Lieutenant- 
Governor is pleased with the sanction of the Governor-General hereby to 
cancel the said order with effect from this day, the 15th October 1919.’ I am 
naturally thankful for it, in that it, enables me to visit the Punjab and to 
render such service as I may be capable of rendering. At the same time I 
cannot help saying that it was not with unmixed pleasure that I received the 
release order. ‘The order of internment and externmenot was no discredit to 
me; my conscience was absolutely clear. When it was served upon me if 
appeared to me to be an act of criminal folly on the part of. the Goveroment, 
And now though the release order is creditable to the Government, it cannot 
recall the precious lives for whose loss the prohibitory order must be held 
responsible. Moreover, so long as the Rowlatt Act remains oa the sta:ute- 
book, the release order can be no joy for me. In the internment order I had a 
ready-made weapon for offering civil resistance. I hear people saying that 
Satyagrsha is as dead as Queen Anne and that Mr. Montagu will never 
repeal the Rowlatt Act, although he is quite sure that the Act will never be 
enforced. Those who inake the first statement do not know what Satyagraha 
is and how it works. Those who make the second do not know the power of 
Satyagraha. He who runs may see that Satyagraha is slowly but surely 
pervading the land. So far as Mr. Moutagu’s supposed declaration is 
concerned, the strongest man of South Africa had to yield to that matchless 
force. It was in 1909 that General Smuts, backed by General Botha and the 
Kuropean opinion of South Africa, said that although the Transvaal Asiatic 
Act would not be enforced, he would never formally repeal it; but in 1914 he 
proved his strength by repealing that Act and removing the legal racial bar 
from the I::migration Law. I have not the slightest doubt that Mr. Montagu 
and the Viceroy will yield to the same ancient force and repeal the Rowlatt 
Act long before the expiry of its time limit. But whether they do or not the 
lives of the Satyagrahis are dedicated to securing among other things the 
repeal of that Act.” 


13. “ After casting about for a month to secure two additional mambers 
for the Hunter Committee, the Government have 
Comments on the ap- found Mr. Thomas Smith and Pandit Jagat Narain 


peninens m two a for the purpose........... As Mr. Smith’s predilections 
- page heap ee gg cong may be presumed to lie on the side of officials, the 
EBA ess | addition will not seriously embarrass the O’ Dwyer 


Bombay Chronicle (1), View of the case. We still hope he will take a 
13th Oct.; *Indian Social detached and independent view. Pandit Jagat 
Reform (9), 1y¥th Oct. Narain has been, of late, living far from the msdding 

crowd. We trust that in the comparative seclusion 
he chose for himself after the Lucknow Conzress, he did not allow his eathu- 
siasm to freeze. The work before the Indian members is arduous enough and 
if Pandit Jugat Narain is the leader we knew him to be, he would be able to 
do his share with efficiency and independence, although, on account of the 
adroit manner in which the Enquiry was wisconstituted, we have still to 
remain sceptical of the value of tne whole business.” [The Indian Social 


Reformer writes :—*‘ Both the additional nominations have been received with 
satisf-ction.’’| : 
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' £4. Commenting upon the appointment of two additional members to ' 


16th Oct.; Dnydn Pra- 
kdsh: (48), 15th Oct.; 
Rastra Hittaisht (12>), 
15th Oct,; Rdjakdran 
(124), 12th Oct. 


@ committee to inquire into any unfortunate occurrence. 
Prakdsh and the Rastra Hittaisht on the other 


serve on the Punjab Inquiry Committee, the Loka- 
sangraha says that nowadays Pandit Jagat Narayan 
inclines more to the Government point of view 
and is less in sympathy with popular movements, 
It was natural, therefore, that the choice of the 
officials should alight upon such a man. The paper 
expresses the view that such com:rittees cannot 
possibly do any good to the people and asks the 
latter not to request Government in future to appoint 
[Both the Dnydn 
hand comment with 


satisfaction on the inclusion of Pandit Jagat Narayan in the committee. 
Writing on the subject of the Inquiry Committee, the Rajakaran refers to a 


report published by the New Times on the authority 


of the information 


supplied to it by its London correspondent that the Government of India declined 
to agree to Mr. Montagu’s suggestion that Sir Lawrence Jenkins should be 
appointed to preside over the committee and remarks :—If the report be true 
the Government of India must be said to have done a very improper thing. 
But then up to this time they have done so many improper things that no one 


need be surprised if they capped them all by this one. 


The sense of justice 


of the Government of India must be said to have become extinct since they 
are unable to brook the presence of Sir Lawrence Jenkins on the committee. 


Sir Lawrence is known for his strict impartiality. 


Is this a disqualification 


in the eyes of the Government of India ? Does not the action of Government 
amount to an admission that they are unatle to tolerate impartiality ? The 
Government of India have already taken all the precautions to deprive the 


people of justice. 


15. 


Comments on the 
Appointment of two judges 
to review the sentences 
passed under Martial Law 
in the Punjab. 

Praja Bandhu (80), 12th 
Oct., Eng. cols. - 


Now it is for the people to learn the lesson which these 
events may teach them.| 


“We mean no personal reflection on these two judges, when we say 


that they will not, unless they be angels, be able to 
exhibit judicial impartiality in the ruthless task of 
sitting in judgment over the acts of their own 
colleagues like Justices Broadway and Leslie Jones. 
Little wonder, therefore, if the people view their 
appointment as another strategic move for white- 
washing the Punjab Tragedy, and insist upon the 
appointment of judges from outside the Punjab who 


would pronounce their verdict unfettered by personal connections. and local 


prejudices.” 


16. Commenting upon the decision of Government to give compensa- 


Comments on the deci- 
sion to grant compensation 
to Europeans of Lahore 
_ ‘who had to send ont their 
families during the 
disorders. 

Lokasanoraha (116), 
15th Oct. 


tion to those Europeans who had to send their 
families out of Lahore during the recent disturbances 
there, the Lokasangraha asks whether anyone is 
going to make good the loss sustained by thousands 
of Indian families. Although, the paver remarks, 
both the Europeans and Indians are subjects of the 
same Empire, differential tr atment is meted out to 
the latter because the officials are whites. 


17. Commenting upon the fines imposed upon Amritsar, Gujranwalla, 


: Comments on the fines 


Im on centres of 
disturbances in the Punjab 
and Gujarat. 

Gujardtt (20), 12th Oct. 


Ahmedabad and other places in the Punjab and 
Gujarat, the Gujardt: writes:—One of the terms of 
peace with Germany deals with the payment of fine 
by that country for wilful damage and harassment 
of innocent people. The vanquished have to pay 
the fine fixed by the victorious party. We may 


_ allow that the enforcement of fine in a legitimate manner by the victorious 
British from Amritsar, Gujranwalla and other places as compensation for 


loss,is reasonable. But it must be 
actuated by feelings of enmity. 


roved that the people of the places were 
‘ithout such a proof the procedure of 


enforcing the fine is open to objection. We do not consider if proper on the 
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part of a Government to enforce fines in political matters with a view to 
takrhg revenge or striking terror. It aggravates the pain in the hearts of 
those who have suffered losses and affords a ground for disaffection against 
Government to those who are innocent. It is surprising that Government 
have adopted a modein enforcing the fines by which the innocent are 
made to suffer along with the guilty. It is strange that the fine is even 
exacted from innocent women and children who were not employed in tha 
mills about four months ago. In inflicting a fine on Ahmedabad Government 
have stated the total figure but have not given out the method by which 
they have arrived at it. The mill-owners have obeyed the legal or illegal 
orders of Government and have payed the fine of a week’s wages imposad 
upon the operatives from their caution money deposits. Have the mill- 
owners acted lawfully ? In our opinion they have acted wrongly. It is our 
belief that Government have no right to attach the private property of the 
people without taking the help of the law courts. We would like the mill 
Operatives to make a test case in this respect and get a decision thereon from 
the High Court and the Privy Council. 


18. “The Times report that Sir Thomas Holland is coming out to India 
shortly to organise the new imperial department of 
Comments on the jndustries will cause serious misziving in this country, 


Se ojecetas cf Inder: where it is expected, on the most modest basis, that 


tring at least the department of industries in the Govern- 
Bombay Chronicle (1), ment of India will be in Indian hands. That Sir 
15th Oct. Thomas dislikes the idea of making the new depart- 


ment a transferred subject will cause no surprise to 
those who have perused the report of the Commission over which he presided. 
Sir Thomas Holland does not appear to be convinced that Indians possess the 
capacity to manage large industrial concerns, or the inventive faculty necessary 
for industrial development. Hence the proposal to saddle India with an 
extravagant ‘Imperial Department of Industries,’ which wlll be almost 
entirely manned by Huropeans, leaving to Indian industrialists to pick up 
‘ideas’ of improvement as best as they might. On these lines the ‘indus- 
trial development’ of the country will proceed, the people of the country 
themselves having little part or say in the process. Perhaps Sir Thomas 
Holland has reasons of his own which make him averse to seeing the control 


of industries transferred to Indian hands, but such an attitude of distrust . 


should not commend itself to the Britlsh Parliament. Indian industrial 
development will never proceed on ri.ht lines so long as non-Indian interests 
predominate in such a development. India’s illimitable resources of material 
and labour must be exploited first and foremost in India’s own interests... The 
exploitation of India by foreign interests has proceeded too long to the detri- 
ment of the country. It must cease and it can only cease when Indian 
ministers are placed in charge of the industrial department.” 
, 19. “The Goveroment of India have at last appointed a committee to 
investigate the present position and the prospects of 
Comments on the the Indian sugar industry and to advice whether the 
appointment of theCom- tate can do anything to promote its development. 
mittee to vestigate the It is necessary that whatever raw industries 


alee Ono (1), are started in this country, should be managed and 
14th Oct. ’ controlled by Indian enterprise and that in the 


coming era of industrial exvansion the Indian should 
take his proper place. From this point of view the composit.on of the Com- 
mittee is not altogether reassuring. The committee, which includes two 
Indian members, is dominated by representatives of what cannot unfairly be 
called foreign interests—a domination which is calculated to cause misgiving 
in the public wind that the net result of the committee’s labours will be to 
enable the foreign capitalist to exploit the resources and labour of fhe country 
for his own profit. This misziving must be removed and it can be removed 
by making the committee more representative of Indian intrests—the interests 
especially of the tenants whose lands may be acquired aad of the labourers 
who will be required to work on the plantations.” ; 
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“The Judges of the Bombay High Court that. constituted the Bencly 
in the Gase against certain lawyers of Ahmedbad 
who had taken the Satyag aha pledge have shown 
wisdom in not taking any harsh steps against tha 
lawyers concerned, and as there is no possibility of 
ise: who had taken a revival of the Satyagrahe movement which in our 


the Satyagraha vow. Opinion is now totally defunct, we do not think 


Sdnjy Vartamdn (83), the High Court will ever be obliged to take further’ 
shar (03) Gore | Sama- steps in this case. The judgment, however, as it. 
(Oe), . stands necessarily sugzests the inference that no 
practising lawyer can subscribe to the Satyag:aha vow, and we regret we 
cannot endorse this view embodied in the judgment as it tends to “deprive: 
the lawyers of even that liberty which is generally enjoyed by an ordinary 
Gitizen. We cannot agree with their Lordships’ contention that a lawyer 
offends against the discipline governing his professional conduct if 
he, as one of the subject race, takes the Satyagraha vow jin order to secure 
the repeal of a ‘lawless’ law. Their Lordships’ decision in this respect 
seems to have ise based on an erroneous view. The main question is 
‘ whether civil disobedience is unlawful.’ No court has as yet declared it as 
such, nor has any citizen been proceeded against on the ground of his being a 
Satyagrahi. Under these circumstances we fail to understand how it would 
be wrong for a lawyer to take a vow, which it is lawful fora citizen to take. 
Can a lawyer be said to have misbehaved if he takes the Salyagraha vow with 
an honest belief that by so doing he can secure a change in the attitule of 
Government in the matter? [The Bombay Samdchdr, on the other hand, 
approves of this judgment and hopes that it may prove useful in leading to 
the right path the responsible leaders of the Satyagraha movement aud in 
giving a correct view of it to the public.| 


*21. ‘“ The case of the Satyagrahi lawyers has been disposed of by the 
Bombay High Court, and the ju!ges remained 

casey (10), 19th content for the present with only administering a 
warning to the lawyers concerned. [The paper 
comments at length on the decision and remarks:—] The Bombay High 
Court has, as we have seen, given their devision against the Satyagraht 
lawyers on two grounds: their alleged misbehaviour in taking a pledge to 


. break an unjust law or laws, and the supposed conflict between the Satya- 


graha pledge and their professional duty. We have seen that their behaviour 
eannot be called in all conscience as misbehaviour and we have seen that 
there can be no conflict between their duties. ‘I'he judgment, therefore, cannot 
stand and ought not to stand. It is based on fallacies and, therefore, cannot 
be taken as a sound opinion on law.” 


22. The Bombay Samdchdr regrets that Dr. Viegas’s proposal to 
i request the Bombay Government to take steps to 
Pe Sok seedalation’ in check speculation in land, has been rejected by the 
land and the abnormally Corporation. ‘he paper is afraid that if the present 
high rents demanded by Speculative tendency, which has already raised the 
the owners of new build- prices of land much beyond the normal limits, is not 
ings. suppressed betimes, it will greatly impede the pro- 
Bombay Samdchdr (63), gress of His Excellency the Governor's housing 
- soa a: Hind scheme. - It, therefore, strongly urges Government to 
3 take the necessary measures for this purpose, as 
they have done iu the care of rents. The paper further suggests that the class 
of minor landlords, who were crushed under the administration of the City 
Improvement Trust, should be revived by giving them reserved plots of land 
and allowing them to erect suitable buildingsthereon. The Kazser-v- :tndalso 
refers to this speculation in land and draws the attention of Government to 
the abnormally high rates of rent demanded by the owners of new buildings 


- in consequence of the Rent Act being inapplicable to them. The paper, 


therefore, calls upon Government to give relief to the public in this matt r by 


establishing a special tribunal to fix the rents of new buildings, erected up to 


‘now and to be erected hereafter. 


\ 
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28: A correspondent complains that casés in ‘the/ Dharwar Distriat: 


Complaint about delays 
in the disposal of cases 
under the Record of 
Rights Act im the Dhar- 
war District. 

Rag Hansa (90), 16th 
Oct. 


‘ 
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under the Record of Rights Act are not disposed 
of summarily and that they are postponed for 
local inquiry. 
not give up possession and try to enjoy the 
lands. It will be difficult, in his opinion, to 


settle the question of possession by a local inquiry. 


He wishes prompt disposal and draws attention 


He says that both the parties do 


to the following Navalgund:cases which are a year or 
two old :—(1) Venkatesh Ganesh Kulkarni of Navalgund, (2) Shittavva kom 


Mudiyappa Bellad of Belavatgi, (3) Rayappa Ningappa Navallti of Are 
Kurhatti, (4) Anant Ramchandra Mujumdar of Shelavadi. 


24, Every Indian will feel disgusted at the most reprehensible 
exhibition which the official members made of their 


Alleged insult to Indian 
Members in the last ses- 
sions of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council. 

Lokasangraha 
16th Oct. 


(116), 


conduct in the Imperial Legislative Council during 
the debate on the Ind:mnity Bill. ‘The 
and slight offered to our representatives by these 
haughty men who wield the bludgeon of power 
was in reality offered to the whole Indian people. 


insult 


In bis weak spot and you know it now. Thisis all the difference. 


The Honourable Mr. Rangaswami Aiyanger gave 
an account of the treatment of our representatives to a correspondent of 
the Independent, and every Indian will be exasperated on reading if. 
It is nearly a century anda half since the English became our masters; 
and the proceedings at the Imperial Lagislative Council the other day 
provide on excellent illustration of the manuer in which they treat us 
on an occasion like this. Our leaders in the Punjab were treated worse 
than beasts, were marched through the streets in the sun like badmashes, 


_ were handcuffed and fettered, and were driven like cattle, accompanied by & 
lavish display of military force. 


The r2st respectable persons were abused, 
ill-treated, were made to wait where people had relieved themselves and were 
marched inadequately clothed. Every Indian, be he young or old, rich or poor, 
was made to crawl from one end of a street to the other besause some rioters 
had assaulted a Europeon woman there. Respectable Indians were flogged, 
students were cowed down, volleys from guns were fired and bombs were dropped 
from military aeroplanes upon an unarmed crowd which included women 
and children, Finding that the Council was eager to indewnify the very 
men who were guilty of these excesses, and being unable to put up with this 
terrible injustice and oppression, men like Pandit Malaviya recounted in 
the most moderate language the events in the Punjab but were assailed 
ferociously by the arrogant official m mbers like wolves. As the tale of 
the extremely tyrannous acts of English officials had never as yet been 
unfolded in the Council, the high white officials there whose superficial 
respectability had never been assailed were wroth. That in such a 
hostile atmospbere our representatives should be subjected to insults at 
the hands of the white men, women and children is our misfortune. But 
indeed we think we are sinning in making so much of the insults offered 
to our leaders. Do these insults stand any comparison’ with the sufferings 
of our leaders in the Punjab? Mr. Rangaswami thinks that he has had 
enough of the Council. e beseech him to tell us whether the Council is 
worse than the place where people had relieved themselves. You did not 
know up to this time what attitude an English official adopts when pa 

hy do 
you turn your back so soon? Weare rather astonished that you are at all 


surprised that English officials do not openly admit that at least a thousand 
Indians perished in the Punjab. . 


25. Commenting on the interpellation in the Imperial Legislative 


Council regarding the incarceration of Pandit 
Arjunial Shethi, the Bombay Chronicle writes :— 
‘Lhe Pandit is held in the highest esteem among 
Jains as.a man of saintly and irr proachable 


Interpellation in the 
Imperial Legislative 
Council regarding the case 


f dit Arj i. ; eel 
. te Siesck character, as is evidenced by the fact that a petition 
14th Oct. for his release, signed by over 11,000 Jains from all. 


over India, was sent to His Highness the Maharaja of 


Jeypore. What the Jains, and along with them the Indian public, are. 


m= 297—3 con 


~ \ 2 


- Durban. 


. L- 


3 to know is whether it is at the instance of the Jaipur Durbar or of the 
~ authorities in India that the Pandit is being kept in prolonged confinement. 


Tf the Jaipur State does not want him to come back to the Stite, surely the 


Durbar can pass an externment order against bim. If it is the British India 


‘authorities whom he has offended, five years’ expiation in jail ought to be 
sufficient penalty for a victim whose guilt, if any, no existing law can bring 


hone. We hope the Government of India will deen it proper to respect 
public sentiment in the matter and set the Pandit at liberty.” 


26. Sinceslavery was stopped, only black negroes wera removed by fraud 
or force to other countries ; but as the mo ijern times 
Comments on the are the days of civiligation, Indians are only t3mpted 
speech of General Smuts and taken away. For the last 75 years Indians are 
before the Indians of being thus removed and the work of supplying black 
coolies for the benefit of white colonialsis being car- 
gah tan Keoobi Cia ried on with the consent of the Goverment of Loiia. 
14th Oct. | Within India, itself, coolies are taken to the est tes of 
planters in Assam and other places and ouside India 
to Ceylon, Singapore, etc. From the published accounts of the treatment 
given to them we see that they are not respected ani that they have no power 
and no education; their honour is not protected, and they have no happiness. 
They are simply treated as beasts so that they may have no idea of thair 
manhood. General Smuts used sweet words in his recent speech at Durban, 
but he also said that Indians were not wanted in South Africs. But Ceylon, 
Guiana and the Fiji Islauds are negotiating with the Government of India 
that indentured labour stopped during the war should be renewed. In short 
Indians are wanted to work like slaves. Arrangements should be made in 
time to stop indentured labour altogether and save our poor countrymen from 
this slavery. It is a hundred times more desirable to die of starvation than 
to be slaves to fillthe belly. [The Kesart writes :—General Smuts says that not 
a word should be spoken about newly intending emigrants and that then the 
rights of old residents would be considered. Even then he dos not give any 
assurance about equality of treatment. Tho present praise of the Iudian Army 
by General Smuts does not come from his heart but from his lips. We do not 
think that the white capitalists who want to drive away Indian settlers from the 
Transvaxl would welcome them in Hast Afzica and Mesopotamia. After 
a few days the same thing will take place in Mesopotamia. In short so long 
as Indians have not got the power of retaliation and Parliament does not 
take interest in the question and do justice, there is no hops of Indians getting 
a higher status than that of coolies whether it be in the Transvaal or in East 
East Africa or Mesopotamia. | 


27. “The deep sympathy of General ‘Smuts and his recognition of the 
Young India (16), 15th fact that justice must be done to those Indians who 
Oct ' are already in South Afriea, stand in refreshing 
/ | contrast to the reckless rhodomontade of the speakers 
at the Congress. The Times of India agrees that most of the resolutions are 
so «xtreme as to be impracticable to the verge of unimportance, but it thinks 
that ‘they express the feelings of the vast majority in the Transvaal’. This 
is hardly corr: ct for it is only the petty European: trader that feels the pinch 
of the Indiau trader, and whose cause is espoused by the conveners of the 
congress. A vast majority of the Transvaalers, who support the Indian trade 
with their custom and in various other ways, give practical proof of their 
friendliness towards him rather than their opposition. But while we say this 
we agree with the T¢mes of India in its call for moderation, for itis by restraint 
and 1oderation on our part—on the part of us in India and our countrymen in 
South Africa, that the gold in us will be extracted as a resuli of the working of 


the batteries of prejudice, hate, and trade jealousy. We, therefore, associate 


ourselves with these words of the Times of India, ‘ Let the Indian in South 
Africa and patriots in India show forbearance and restraint, and let them 
spend the interval in seeing to it that their case shall be present=d to the 
commission in the best and fairest light‘. But the Indian case will vot be 
ted in the fairest and best light unless the Government of India insists 
on. placing a strong Indian’ element on the forthcoming Commission to 
-<fepr:sent our interests. We hope the rumour about the nomination of the 
*\Ffovon ble Mr, Shastri to the Commission is true. He can be trasted : 
* 6e | justice to the charge satieeted to his care,” 


* 


‘ » 
Tata, FS greet, 
ee cea PT ee ra 
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28. ‘‘ General Smuts’ reply to the address from Durban Indians is a 
statesmanlike pronouncement.......+- General 
Smuts’ words are inspired by a generous idealism 
New Times (11), 12th which every Indian will appreciate. Left to himself, 
oo om eh Punch General Smuts should be able to pacify the Indians 
(2), ot., Hung. cols. snd secure for them that equality of treatment 
which they rightly claim as citizens of the Empire. 
Unfortunately, the South African Parliament has several members full of 
race-prejudice. The very fact that the Asiatic Trading Restriction Act was 
passed against the wishes of the Government shows how strong is ths; feeling 
against Indians in South Africa. If General Smuts can get the recent 
legislation vetoed, Indians here andin that country will feel very grateful 
to him. Let. us hope his statesmanship will not fail him here. [The 
Gujardti Punch writes:—We hope and trust the wise and sober counsels 
of General Smuts will prevail and the Indians in South Africa will have all 
their legitimate grievances redressed. When we contrast, however, the 
pronouncement of General Smuts with the speeches delivered at the Congress 
of the Anti-Asiatic League, we are moved by the apprehension that the 
solution of the problem will not be so easy but will demand a good deal of 
tact, firmness and persistency on the part of the authorities in South Africa, 
The attitude of the Government of India also must be equally unbening 
and they must see to it that the disabilities are removed for evar.’’] 


29. ‘To all those who supported the Government of India in their recent 
legislation providing for a rebate on the exports of 
Comments on the hides and skins to the British Colonies we should 


formation of the Anti- }; 
Asiatic League in South like to make a present of the account which has 


Ateien appeared in the local papers giving the description 
-Hindusthén (weekly) Of the meeting held to float an Anti-Asiatic League 
(24), 12th Oct., Eng. cols. 10 South Africa.......... Kvery speaker at the meei- 


ing of the Anti-Asiatic Conference professed of 
course 2 hollow faith in the services rendered by India to the British Empire. 
But these professions were merely a sort of lip service. The general feeling 
is reflected by the resolution that ‘immediate measures should ba adopted to 
deal with such encroachments (of Indians)’. There was even an amendment 
which was afterwards withdrawn recommending the repatriation of all Asia- 
tics. With these feelings it is almost hopeless to expect Colonies like 
South Africa to respond to the fraternal sentiments of India in giving 
preference to British Colonies in the matter of tariffs.” 


30. Commeniing upon the proceedings of the Congress of the South 
: Africa anti-Asiatic League, the Praja Bhandy 
a Bandhu (30), 12th ¥ rites:—ihe aims and objects of the League testify 
to the nsrrow minds of the whites in South Africa. 
It is evident that the aims of the Leagu : are such a3 would not only accentuate 
racial differences but also stir up racial hatred. The sentiments of justice 
and Jiberality, on which the British Imperial policy is based, hive no place 
at all in the hearts of the whites of the Trausvaal. It is to be regretted that the 
whites of South Africa are not ashmed to agitate against the granting of the 
right of citizenship to Indians who have played an important part in winning 
and developing their country. The Anti Asiatic League is sowing the -eeds 
of racial hatred and we shall not be surprised if they bring forth bitter fruit. 
Indian public opinion needs to be stronyly awakened against this injustice. 


*31. “We heartly congratulate Mr. Girdharilal, the General Secretary 

and the members of tie Reception Committe at 

Comments on the re- Amritsar for sticking to their guns and giving Mr. 

= to hye vs the next Burton, the District Officer, to understand, in terms: 

“Mohedes FISBAE. at once dignified and unmistaksbl» in determi- 
a (10), 19th oe 

Oct. . nation, that tue people of Amritsar would not 

' swerve an inch from the path of duty enjoined upon 

them for holding the Congress Session at Amritsar. This bold attitude 

Speaks volumes for their courage, sense of duty, and gzowing robustne-s in 

national life........... The Congress sessions at Amritsar hs ao importance all 

its own from all standpoints of view. This year of grace was full of incidents 


* * 
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+ hich veeiensea the national lifé of India toa degree unprecedented in her 
tory under the British administtation.......... On the other hand this self- 
same year, which saw the birth of such mighty thoughts witnessed one of 

) ‘saddest and tragic scenes of hundreds and hundreds of peaceful, innocent 
wnarmed citizens of one of the greatest empires of the world machine-guaned, 
bombed and humbled to dust'at the instance of a few autocrats of Indian 
bureaucracy. When fallen nations in other parts of the world were cherish- 
ing hopes of emancipation, Indians were finding themselves hurled deeper in- 
to the pit of subjection. To the utter grief and humiliation Indians found 
their manhood and nationhood insulted in the Punjab and elsewhere. The 
Indian National Congress this year will have to deliberate and decide as to 
the future course the nation will have to adoptin view of the above 
situation.” 


$82. The Lokasangraha writes oo Amritsar Congress would be an 
unprecedented one from many points of view. We 

as (116), trust that all patriots will do their utmost to attend: 
if on this sacred occasion. The holy land of the 

five rivers has been purified by the severe penances it underwent just a while 
avo. We firmly believe that all the heroes of India will be strenghtened im- 
measurably to do national work, if they will place the dust of the Punjab on 
their heads. Since the English became the masters of India, no province 
has attained such holiness. Ever since the foundation of the Congress it 
bas not had a purer place and » better occasion. The Punjab of last April 


has brought home to all the necessity of India’s children acquiring ele- 


A grave doubt has 
We 


mentary human rights befure fighting for swardjya. 
arisen whether Englishmen consider Indians to be men or only worms. 
have to get it decided in the next Congress who we are. 


38. 


-Mr. Gandhi’s views on 
the banning of certain 
newspaper from registered 
libraries. 

Young Indta (16), 15th 
Oct. 


“Since we published, in Young India, the Director of Public 
Instruction’s letter in reply to Mr. Gandhi’s on the 
subject of the exclusion of certain papers from regis- 
tered libraries, we have been having letters of inquiry 
as to whether the words ‘ orders as regards the exclu- 
sion of the papers mentioned in your letter’ in the 
Director's letter, reszict the cancellation of the 
orders regarding exclusion only to the papers named 
by Mr. Gandhi. We felt then and we still feel that the cancellation applies, as 
it ought to, to all the other papers also, and tbat the Director somehow did 
not think it necessary to make a statement regarding other papers when 
Mr. Gandhi mentioned specific papers in his letter. There is, however, no 
doubt that Mr. Gandhi mentioned the papers that he did as mere instances, 
as will appear from this sentence in Mr. Gandhi’s letter: I find, for instance, 
that Young India is prohibited. And Mr. Covernton too, we thivk, could 
not have misunderstood Mr. Gandhi to have meant only the three journals 
named in his letter. In fact the application of cancellation to the three 
papers exGlusively is unthinkable, for we cannot imagine any special reasons 
that could have led the Government to select those papers for favoured’ 
treatment. Under these circumstances we urge ou the Government the neces- . 
sity of issuing a Press Note announcing the cancellation of the orders of 
exclusion in respect of all papers banned from registered libraries.’ 


84. “The official order withdrawing the ban against the New Times 
and other papers in the Province does belated 


Comments on the re- justice to the national press in Sind.......... No 


moval of the ban from 
the Sind papers pro- 
hibited from enterin 
registered and aid 

libraries. 

' New Times (11), 14th 
“se ee ae 


Government that would be respected by the Time- 
Spirit can afford to restrict freedom of opinion; and 
the ‘ban’ order was used at a moment when 
alarmist counsels got the better of sanity and 
statesmanship in official circles. The ‘ban’ order 
has left us stronger in our faith in the cause we have 
endeavoured to interpret. It is not a mere 


fitical cause inthe current sense of that term; it is the cause of the 


Seople s future,—one ‘on which the 


| concentrated to-day.” 


: 


best energies of the country are 


85. Commenting on the order of the Disorict Magistrate of Ahmed. 


Comments on the 
exemption of Young India 
and the Navjwan from 
security, 

Navjivan (74), 12th 
Oct. 
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abad, dispensing with security in the case of Young 


India and the Navjivan newspapers a8 well as the 


Navjivan Press, the latter paper writes:—We con- 
gratulate the District Magistrate on his having 
arrived at such a decison in the case of these two 
papers ; but we can neither feel any joy for their 
exemption from security nor give expression to if, 


so long as the swords in the shape of the unjust provisions of the Press Act are 
hanging over the Indian press. The furnishing of security cannot impose any 


restraint on our pen. 


Exemption from security, on the other hand, does 


not add a whit to our independence but on the contrary it enhances our 
responsibility to some extent, owing to the apprehension lest we might 
knowingly or unknowingly express something that may render us liable to 
furnish security. Let responsibility increase or let it decrease ; we will try our 
utmost to please, with civility and moderation but fearlessly, our views before 


the public. 
36. The press is 


The poor response made to 
the Anavil Sevak Security 
Fund 

Anavil Sevak (61), 30th 
Sept. 


an essential organ for the purpose of ventilating 


public grievances and educating public opinion. 
But owing to the unfavourable attitude of officials 
towards the press in this country, the Indian press 
has greatly suffered in the past. So long as there 
are no men who live, and are prepared to die, for 
the sake of their principles, and so long as the people 
are not prepared to stand by such men, it is not only 


futile to hope for the elevation of this country but there is also no alternative 
for the people but to live a life of humiliation an! dependence. If any one is 
willing to take charge of the Anavil Sevak, we will hand it over to him with- 
out the least hesitation. But so long as no such person comes forward we will 
try our utmost to continue it so far as it lies within our power. We will 
willingly suffer anything for the sake of continuing the publication of the 
Sevak, but in pecuniary matters we are utterly helpless. ur readers are well 
aware that some temporary arrangement was made for furnishing the security 
of Rs. 2,000. We had appealed to our readers to contribute towards the 
security-fund opened for making up that-sum. But only Rs. 230 have been 
received by us for that fund. We, therefore, request every one of our 
subscribers to remit his contribution towards the security fund as soon as 
possible. 


37. “Mr. Hyder Medhi, High Court Vakil, Allahabad, who had recently 


Alleged police persecu- 
tion of persons engaged in 
making inquiries in the 
Punjab regarding the dis- 
turbances. 

Bombay Chronicle (1), 
15th Oct ; Dnydn Prakash 
(43), 14th Oct. ; Lokasan- 


been in the Punjab with Pandit Ram Nath Das, in 
connection with the enquiry conducted under the 
direction of Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya, found 
that the people were-terrorised by the police. This 
was after the public assurance was given openly in 
the Imperfal Legislative Council by the Home 
Member. If Sir William Vincent has any respect 
for his solemn word, we trust he will see that the 


graha (116), 15th Oct. miscreants who interfered with the work of Mr. Hyder 
Mehdi are promptly punished in an exemplary manner. The police are 
stated to have pursued Mr. Hyder Mehdi. Local pleaders are said to have been 
threatened with proceedings under the Legal Practitioners Act, if they helped 
Mr. Hyder Mehdi. Matters cannot rest there. The Punjab Government as 
well as the Government of India should make an example of the police 
concerned. The Hunter Committee would be a complete sham if the police 
were thus to be allowed to run amok. The Government of India 
cannot rest content with merely issuing orders; the police would ignore them 


and follow their’ own traditionally blundering methods. Mr. Mehdi writes. 


to the Tribune stating that even the workers engaged in relief work are 

harassed by the police. The head of the province should see that the police 

behave themselves properly and that the people are allowed to approach the 

Committee freely; a few dismissals would not be quite out of place.” 
u 397—4 Com , 


$0 Mr. Mehdi’s letter to the Tribune, the Dnydn Prakdsh declares 

any assurances are of no use unless the higher authorities vigilantly 

| down such abuses. The Lokasangraha writes:—If justice is really 
sired to be done, the local officers should at once have been transferred and 
replaced by others unconnected with the Punjab or the Indian Government. 


An inquiry vl the sort undertaken may deceive the public in England; it 
Certainly cannot deceive the Indian public.] 


*38. “The letter of Mr..Haider Mehdi, a pleader of the Allahabad High 
Court, given elsewhere, gives a graphic description 
aco (10), 19th ofthe police terrorism in the Punjab,......... All 


these facts completely prove that measures for white- 
washing the murderous deeds of the military were being taken since long 


through the police. Otherwise this incessant police activity is quite 
unaccountable. The ordinary C. I. D. man is incapable of taking initiative 
in the matter. Besides the wide extent of the CO. I. D. activities shows that 
orders must have emanated from some superior officer or officers. This is as 
clear as daylight. Can the Government say then, in the face of these facts, 
that their officers are anxious about ventilating the truth of the matter? No 
one outside a lunatic asylum can answer this in the affirmative.......... A 
few prosecutions alone would do the needful and the Punjab Government can 
very well know who were the C. I. D. men that dogged the footsteps of the 
Honourable Pandit and their visitors, and who were those that harassed the 


hosts of Mr. Mehdi. If they prosecute them or punish them severely that 
alone will serve as a true deterrent to them.” 


89. ‘‘ The Home Member assured Sirdar Sundar Singh in the Imperial 


New Times (11), 15th Council that the C..I. D. would not terrorise the 
Oct , people of the Punjab to prevent them from coming 

forward to give evidence before the Disorders Com- 
mittee. Why should not Government issue orders asking people to come 
forward freely to give evidence before the Committee and thus puta stop to 
the overzealous activities of the C.1. D.? The honour of Government is 
involved in the affair ; and yet days after the assurance in the Imperial Coun- 
cil we find a gentlewan of the position of Mr. Haidar Mehdi, Vakil, High 
Court, Allahabad, writing to the 7'ribune bitterly complaining of the practices 
ofthe C. I. D. If the Police are not curbed, it will be a disservice done at 
once to the people of the Punjab and the Hunter Committee. We hope 
Government will realise the seriousness of the situation and will not forget 
their word of honour given in open Council.” 


40. “ Before us lies a petition addressed to His Excellency the Governor 


in Council, Bombay, by some of ths Police Patils 
The grievance of Police jin this Presidency. We learn from this petition 


Patils regarding in- that in this year of grace one thousand jive hundred 
sufficient renumeration. 


and nineteen the monthly pay of these Polica Patils 
oka y Ohronsete (1),. varies from annas 4 to Rs..2, or in other words 

a polic® patil gets from 14 pies to an anna a day an 
average! This unique and magnanimous scale of pay was fixed on 2nd 
March 1868. Here is a list of duties which these village public servants | 
are expected to discharge. Besides keeping eleven regist:rs relating res- 
pectively to small-pox, cholera, vaccination, suspicious people, emigrants, 
deaths due to wild animals and poisonous reptiles, movemeuts of locusts, 
Offences, postal stamp account and despatch, and punchnama an the ‘ out- 
ward and inward ’ registers (stc), they are also required to do some work in 
connection with the collection of land and abkari revenu:, census, local 
board elections, requests, trial of petty offences, record of rights, an! a dozen 
or more equally responsible duties, not the least onerous of which is the 
‘supply of ‘ necessaries’, in many cases gratis, to officers high and low on tour. 
Is it too much to ask the Government to grant their prayer to raisa their 


gcale of pay to Rs. 5 varying to Ra. 9, Beds. if not quite fair, is at least 
Bempost? 
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44. “The Honourable Mr. Purshottamdas Thakordas did a distinct 


i al ate service to the Presidency by giving prominence 
Irrigation in the Bom- to the question of irrigation at the recent sessions of 
pay Behe ge le 1 the Bombay Legislative Council........... The 
15th Oct- romct (1), remarks made by the acting Finance Minister, the 
Honourable Mr. Curtis, in explaining the 
Government’s attitude regarding this question of accelerating the pace of 
irrigation works in this Presidency were amazing.......... Sir George Lloyd 
very happily expressed exactly what the Honourable Mr. Thakordas wanted. 
To quote his words ‘the honourable member asked substantially for greater 
speed, for more outside labour and for more modern method........... Mr. 
Curtis wanted the public to realise the ‘enormous progress made in irrigation 
works in the Deccan since the recommendations of the Irrigation Com:nission 
were made.’ This is reminiscent of the grandiose assertion of a certain 
Naval Minister of a South American Coastal Republic who boasted that the 
Navy of his country had doubled itself during one year. He omitted to 
explain that his country had one third class gun-boat the previous year, and 
his sole exertions consisted in buying another. The time is past when the 
public could be.induced to rest conteut with spacious arguments of this type. 
They are now anxious to understand how it is that the Government of Inia, 
as represented by Sir William Meyer, held the view that a local Government 
must not be given too large a dole for irrigation purposes, because it was unable 
to spent it.......... During the current year the Government of Bombay 
received a grant of Rs. 30,00,000 only. from the Central Government. We 
submit that it is incumbent upon the local Government to map out a liberal 
programme and ask for grants amounting to crores not lakhs. To say that 
when we are unable even to utilise the lakhs owing to the want of adequate 
Jabour and other difficulties, we shall be unable to stretch out our hand for 
crores, is, to our mind, a confession of incompetency on the part of a Govern- 
ment, not an indication of financial sagacity........... We are informed that 
when all the works that are now in progress are complete1, the percentage of 
irrigation works to area sown in thé Presidency will be a very different 
ficure to the 4°4 per cent. quoted by the Honourable Mr. Purshottamdas. 
It is astonishing that such a rejoinder can seriously be made to the demand 
for better methods, more speed, and a more sympathetic attitude. Unless 
the suggestions of Mr. Pushottamdas are adopted we cannot easily conceive 
how these works now in progress ‘are going to be completed’. We regret to 
find that Sir George Lloyd has been in this matter advised to express a view 


which does not fit in with the sympathetic and energetic policy popularly © 


ascribed to him. We shall revert on another occasion to the equally urgent 
case of well irrigation, the need of which is most keenly felt in some of the 
Deccan and Gujarat districts. Meanwhile we should like to know what 
prevents the Government from issuing a press note upon the subject when 
a press note can inform-us about the proper manner of boiling Rangoon rice.” 


42. The Gujardt writes at length on the alleged greed of certain 
Kuropean Christian powers in wanting to effect the 
The proposed celebra- dismemberment of Turkey and, while writing on the 
tion of the Khilafat day proposed observance of the Khilafat day on the 
- _ ah — 13th 1 /th October, remarks :—Tue Muhammadas of [nia 
Oct ree... are not satisfied with the evasive answers giv n by 
es British statesinen about the fate of Lfurksy in the 
Peace Conference. The Hindus of India say tbat since [nlia has taken part 
in the struggle for vindicating the principl3s of liberty and s:lf-determintion 
those very principals shoul) be appliel in d:aling with Turkey. Tha 
sympathies of the Hindus are with the Inlisn Muham nadans owing to their 
long stay in this country. The question of Turkey is not regarded only from 
a@ religious point of view outside India. India took part in the war against 
Germany and made sacrifices not for extinguishing the independence of any 
nation or for the dismemberment of its empire or for breaking down its 
unifying political or religious influence. It is on this account that the 
Hindus sympathise with the deman is of the Muhammadaans and are eagar 
to take part, to the best of their abilities, in whatever they do on the 17th 
October with a view to supporting them. The regeneration of Indi: can be 


. 


etic by increasing the feelings of love and unity between Hindus and 
-.Mubammadans. Leaders of both the communities should, whenever possible, 
“ ey to be unanimous in their opinions. The seventeenth of October affords. 
 guch an opportunity. We hope the Hindus will not be. backward in doing 
- their duty toward their Muhammadan Brethren. . 


43. “In socordance with a resolution passed by the special session of the 
All-India Moslem League in Lucknow, the Muham- 

Ye of India (12), ™adans of India have decided to observe the 17th 
16th Oct.; New Times instant, as a day of fast and prayer. With that 
(11), 17th Oct. intuition which is so highly characteristic of the 
man, Mr. Gandhi has appealed to all Hindus who 

sympathise with their Muhammadan brethren to show their sympathy prac- 
tically by observing fast, stopping work and offering prayers ou that day; and 
we trust that his appeal will meet with the response which it merits. May we 
dare to hope, even against hope, that the significance of this Hindu-Moslem 
demonstration will not be lost on the powers that be and that they will think, 
not twice but a thousand times before they take the perilous step of breaking 
he, the Ottoman Empire and violating the integrity of the Kaliphate ?” 
[The New Times writes :—‘ We need hardly remind Moslem and Hindu 
leaders that the day must be observed as a most peaceful day; prayers in 
mosques and temples will do good to all; but to prevent police interference, 


there should be no public demonstrations ; nothing should be done to weaken 
the sense of law and order.’’| 


44. “Momin” writes to the Praja Mitra and Pdrsi:—Every Muham- 
madan be he rich or poor, Shia or Sunni, mill- 
Praja Mitra and Parst owner or operative, should spend the ensuing Friday 
(31), 16th and 16th Oct.; in such peaceful mourning that it would produce 
oa Vartamdn (33), 13th an unmistakable influence on the cther communities 
ct Akhbdr-e-Islam 4 all | Eee age 
(60), 16th Oct. and specially On our rulers and that its echo may 
reach the Allies. ‘he Khilafat day is to be observed 
to express the depth of the scrrow felt by the Indian Mubammadans af 
the suspension of the naked sword of Damocles over the Khalifate and the 
holy places of Islam. On that day Muhammadans should suspend work. 
Islam has heard it with great sorrow that the provinces of the Hedjaz, Syria 
and Palestine and Constantinople are to be placed under the mandates of 
various HKuropean powers and are to be allowed to govern themselves. Thea 
Islamic world wishes that these provinces may be placed under the suzerainty 
of Turkey. The sympathy of the Hindus is with the Muhammadans on the 
question of the Khalifate ; and so Muhammadans of all sects should abstain 
from work and observe it mournfully as befits the occasion. The Khilafat 
day is not meant to cause any anxiety or trouble to Government or the 
officials and so the Muhammadans should express their religious feelings 
with patience and forbearance. O Muhammadans! success is going to 
be with you as the sympathy of the Government of the King-Emperor goes 
with your.cause. [In the subsequent issue the paper publishes a circular 
issued by Haji Yusuf Haji Ali Mohammad Agbotwalla containing suggestions 
with regard to the observance of the Khilafat “day. The Sdanj Vartamdn 
dwells at length on the greed of Christian nations in Europe with respect to 
the dominions of Turkey and emphatically declares. that Turkey has proved 
its fitness to rule ite Empire on modern lines. It expresses the hope that 
the Hindu and other communities in India will express their sympathy with 
the aspirations of the Muhammadans by stopping all work on the ensuing 
Friday which has been fixed as a day of fasting and mourning to impress 
upon England the necessity of preventing the contemplated dismemberment 
of the Turkish Empire. The Akhbar-e-Isldm is confident that Britain will do 
all in her power to maintain the integrity of Turkey. It expresses gratitica- 
tion that Muhammadans of all sects have decided to join in the observance 
of the Khilafat day, and .while referring to the sympathy of the Hindus 
and their contemplated participation in the observance, writes :—We are 
‘Homensely gratified at:the support the Hindus are going to give to the prayers 
of the Muhammadans. But the unity of Hindus and Muhammadans will 


be conducive to the prosperity of the country only if the support given by 
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the Hindus to the Muhammadans is devoid of selfish motives or expectations 
of reciprocity. | 


45. Commenting on the Bos terag - oar the Khilafat day on the 
ae 17th October and Mr, Gandhi’s appeal to Hindus to 
Fy, mr oar (22), join the Muhammadans in sheessian it, the Gujardté 
Punch remarks :—*' This is a golden opportunity for 
the non-Moslem communities ‘in India to show their active sympathy with 
the aspirations of their Moslem brethren. We are quite confident, therefore, 
that Mr. Gandhi’s suggestion will meet with a cordial response from the Hindu 
community especially. Of course fasting and prayer are not the only ways of 
purifying ourselves nor are they the only expressions which spiritual activities 
can assume. Still as our Moslem brethern have thought it fit to observe the 
day in that manner we think it is our bounden duty to follow suit and thug 
show our heartfelt sympathy with them at this critical juncture.” 


46. Ina long and rambling article the Political Bhomiyo dwells at great 
Political Bhomiyo (76) length on the events that, in its opinion, have brought 
17th Oct iii ‘ Turkey to her present pass and asks Britain to take 
note of the strong feeling in the country on the 
question of the threatened dismemberment of Turkey and to use her influence 
with the Allies to maintain its integrity. It is afraid that the partition of 
Turkey will lead to estrangement of feelings among the Christian nations of 
Europe and involve them in another war in the near future, a war in which 
the British Hmpire would have to face the plots and intrigues specially 
directed against it by other great nations professing the Christian faith and 
in which communities dwelling within the British Empire itself might take a 
leading part. It, therefore, tries to impress upon England its duty of preserv- 
ing the peace of the world by doing all in its power to keep the Khalifate 
inviolate, by the proper use of tact and judgment. In the course of the 
article, the paper makes certain veiled and allegorical remarks about Mr. 
Gandhi, its object being to insinuate that the sympathy shown by him towards 
the Mubammadan cause is actuated by sinister motives. 


47. Speaking of the necessity of observing the Khilafat day the Navjivan 
N. 14). 12th writes :—Ilf T'urkey is dismembered it would mean 

avjivan ( the virtual extinction of the Khaliphate. If the 
Khaliphate is extinguished, the dignity and glory 
of Islam would be no more, and such a state can never be tolerated by the 
Muhammadans. If the Hindus consider the Moslems as their brethren, they 
should fully participate in their grief on the present occasion. This is the 
easiest and the most effective way of promoting Hindu-Moslem unity. Both 
the Hindus and the Musalmans should observe the Khilaphst day by 


suspending business, and if Government are wise they will give encourage- . 


ment to the people in this activity of theirs. Itis the duty of His Excellency 
the Viceroy to instruct all officers not to hinder the people in observing this 
day, with a view to showing his sympathy towards the Musalmanos in thig 
question. He can even go farther than this and suspend the work of 
Government Offices for that day thereby assuring perfect peace of mind to ae 
public. 


48. The 17th October will be observed as a Satytgraha ws J by> all 
Muhammadans as suggested y the ucknow 
Kesart (114), 4th Oct. Conference and we trust that no Muhammadan 
will lose the opportunity of showing his regard for the Khaliph. ‘Though the 
Khalifate question is a Muhammadan one it is natural for the Hindus to feel 
sympathy for the Muhammadans as their countrymen. It was on account of 
this sympathy that Mahatma Gandhi tried as much as he could for ths release 
of the Ali brothers. It was for a similar reason that Lokamanya Tilak sup- 
ported the Khalifate question in London. Mahatma Gandhi desires that 
Hindus should observe hartal on the 17th and we trust that his request will be 
observed ag acommand. The political ideal of Hindus and Muhammaidans 
ig oné and the same and they are in the same boat in almost all ‘respects. It 
is very necessary that Hindus should “give their ‘moral Be cl to the 
Satydgraha of Muhamadans. . f 
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49. {The Rastra Hittaishi says :—It is not absolutely necessary that 
Turkey must now be dismembered, though it 
bie Hittaishi (125), joined the Germans. Really speaking the Govern- 


nee  mdok 4a6 ment of India should themselves have taken up 


17th Oct. the question. Mahatma Gandhi has requested the 


Viceroy to request the British Government to 


Lc anlgadee that Turkey will not be dismembered. But the Viceroy has 
O 


ne nothing of the kind and he has disallowed a question of the Honour- 
able Mir Al: Asud Khan regarding the Khalifate as it concerned foreign 
politics. Some Hindus may think that it is a Muhammadan question and that 
Hindus have no concern with it. But it is not reasonable to think so. 
Hindus and Mubammadans are in the same boat and unless they join hands, 
the real progress of India will not be achieved.) [The Prakdsh says that it is 
the duty of Hindus to join the Muhammadans in celebrating the Khilafat 
day and it trust that they will do so. The Sandesh says:—The Government 
of India and the British Government fully sympathise as a matter of 
principle with the Muhammadan aspirations. Butthe British Government 
alone cannot decide the future of Turkey. All are afraid that they may have 
to draw back as a result of the vote of the Allies and therefore the Khilafat 
day is observed. | 


90. Hindus and Muhammadans have been living’in India side by side 
tidied, ie for hundreds of years. The Muhammadans con- 
17th bd Dayda Pra- quered the Hindus and the Marathas broke the 
kdsh (42), 17th Oct. power of the Muhammadans, but both were living 
permanently in India. Though they quarrelled 

about power their interests were the same. The money of the country 
remained in the country, the martial spirit was not destroyed, there was scope 
for the development of intellect and the qualities of slavery liable to be 
engendered in persons under foreign rule had not enslaved the whole of the 
nation. Fifty-two years ago, Hindus and Muhammadans had risen in union 
against British rule. During the last fifty years needless discord began to 
arise between Hindus and Muhammadans. The power was in the hands 
of a third party, so there was no possibility of any quarrel about power. The 
policy of the British was like the Roman policy of ‘ Divide and rule” and 
there is no wonder that there should be disunion between Hindus 
and Muhammadans. There were quarrels about all minor points. Loka- 
manya Tilak brought about union between the two communities, stating 
authoritatively that¢here was no objection to grant to the Muhammadans a 
representation higher than the percentage of their population warranted. 
The union of Hindus and Muhammadans began to be closer from that day. 
Last year’s Haradwar riot and the Arrah riots of two years ago were serious 
‘ones, but it can easily be seen that they did not arise out of bad blood 
but were brought about by creating bad blood. Common misfortunes bring 
about friendship ; how then can non-existent quarrels arise? Statesmen gavea 
promise from the beginning that the Turkish Empire would not be harmed. But 
now dismemberment is on the anvil, as the greed for territories has grown 
strong. Both the British and Indian Governments have openly expressed 
themselves favourably in the interests of Muhammadans. But it is not in 
the hans of the British alone, and rests with the Supreme Council. Perhaps 
-the British will prove their sympathy by handing over to the Turks Kgypt 
and the Turkish provinces they are going to get! We hope Hindus will 
observe the Khilafat day as advised by Mahatma Gandhi. [Mr. R. G. Bhide 
also writes » rhupsodical article about Constantinople and says that those 
who dug pits of slavery -fired by Imperialistic ambitions had at last 
to fall themselves into those pits. He adds:—The Western nations 
_— equality and peace’ have ignored their principles and rebelled 
ainst the Kingdom of God and have surpassed even their master 
achiavelli! It was hoped that the shackles of slavery would disappear 
-.a8 aresult of the war, but Hgypt, Persia, Arabia and Turkey are in these 
very chains. Naturally the stricken .cry out ‘O God! How long is this 
is tocontinue?’ Brother Muhammadans, remember that Hindus also feel as 
‘Poignantly as you do, when they see that Stambul is broken to pieces and 
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that the glorious Muhammadan culture is stricken down. [The Dnydn 
Prakdsh writes approvingly of the observance of the Khilafat day and 


suggests that all should behave peacefully in accordance with the advice of 
Mr. Gandhi.] 


01. Hindus and Muhammadans deserve to be heartily congratulated 
| on the large measure of success with which they 
observed the Khilafat day. The day has passed off 
_ of the Khilafat in peace and the fears entertained in certain quarters 
Freie Mitra and Pdrsj bout disturbances taking place owing to the hartal 
(31), 18th Oct.; Shri Ven- ‘ave been falsified. It augurs well for the future 
kateshar (84), 18th Oct. of the Country that the Hindus sympathised with 
the cause of the Muhammadans and have thought fit 
to participate in their sorrow. Thisshould be considered as an occasion for grati- 
fication by wise officials. Britain can now impress upon the Allies the necessity 
of respecting the assurances given by her in the matter of preserving the 
integrity of Turkey. We are of opinion that the interpretation put on the 
resolution passed at one of the meetings held in Bombay in certain quarters in 
respect of abstaining from participation in the peace celebrations is wrong. 
However, the resolution could have been better worded. Those who passed 
the resolution meant to say that the news so far received by them 
in respect o1 Turkey has thrown them in mourning and that they would 
' continue to be in that state till the cause of the mourning has been removed. 
There is nothing objectionable in this and we feel sure Government will see 
eye to eye with those who have passed the resolution and sympathise with 
them. [The Shri Venkateshwar is of opinion that the participation of the 
Hindus in the Khilafat day will strengthen their relations with the Muham- 
madans and make for the political regeneration of India.] 


Comments on the cele- 


oz. The day may be consideredas a memorable one as the Hindus 

' have come forward to show their heartfelt sympathy 

SS ae Vartaman (33), in g cause that concerns the religion of the 

Muhammadans. Such unity was never seen before. 

It is a grave mistake on the part of certain officials to regard such 

union as fraught with mischief. In our opinion such union is not directed 

against British rule but on the contrary will make for the strengthening of the 

Empire. The peace of the world hinges on the peace with Turkey and the 

prestige of Britain is involvedin it. The Muhammadans are not merely 

agitating for the protection of the Khalifate but also foe the prestige and 

glory of Britain. We join in the prayer that the Muhammadan agitation 
may be crowned with success. 


53. ‘! Indian—Hindus as well as Moslems—all over the country observed 
Bid Sagat yesterday as a day of protest against the threatened 
PO or Chronicle (1), Gdismemberment of the Turkish Empire and the con- 
oe sequent impairment of the integrity of the Khalifate. 

The observance was as unique as it was fully in accord with thé devotional 
spirit characteristic of the Kast. Tho accounts which we publish elsewhere 
of ube essentially peaceful yet impressive manner in which the day was observed 
in Bombay and almost every nook and corner of the country, give but an 
inadequate conception of the indescribable something that went to make 
yesterday a momentous day in the history, both of India and Islam—some- 
thing which was the blend at once of the intense religious fervour of the 
Moslems and the unprecedented and invaluable sympathy and goodwill of 
the Hindus towards their fellow-countrymen in the hour of what they regard 
as the greatest peril alike to their religion and their civilization. Few again, 
can adequately realise that the intense religious fervour which the Moslems 
brought to bear on the observance of the Khilafat Day reflected the lacerated 
feelings such as have never throbbed the hearts of Moslems of any generation 
during the last thirteen hundered years and more. These feelings have been 
created by the fear that has begun to haunt Moslem minds since the Armistice 
was signed that the assurances given to him-that the entry of Turkey into an 
alliance with Germany would not at all affect the integrity of the Khilafat,—+ 
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t id, the Tight of the Khalif to exercise his legitimate functions as thé: 
dian of the holy places of Islam—have been or are likely to be forgotted, 


at c that the solemn pledge given by the Premier that Turkey would not be 


ved of its capital or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and 


: r which are preeminantly Turkish in race may not be fulfilled.” 


54. ‘A Sindhi’ writes in the Bombay Chronicle :—‘ For some time past 
Sind has been the scene of an anti-Khilafat propa- 
Protest against the ganda engineered largely, by a Muhammadan official. 
anti-Khalifate propaganda (pen allegations of official inspiration of this move- 
in Sind. Chronicle (1) ment were made in some organs of public opinion and 
16th ~“y ronvcle (1), the attention of the Commissioner in Sind wags 
pointedly drawn to this abuse of official position. In 
view of the antecedents of the Sind Administration, it is not surprising that no 
steps were taken to dissociate Government from this artificial anti-Khilafat. 
propaganda and to take necessary steps against the official concerned for his 
disservice to Government. Popular imagination, in view of the intimate official 
connection between the Muhammadan official concerned and the Commissioner 
in Sind, came to associate Government with this propaganda although some 
papers did their best to correct the pupular misbelief.’”’ [The writer here gives 
& history of the anti-Khaliphate pamphlet of Maulvie Faizul Karim and 
proceeds :—] ‘“ The matter cannot obviously be allowed to remain where the 
local Administration has permitted it to rest. An explanation is certainly 
ealled for, in the interest of both the public and the Government, why no 
steps have yet been taken by the Commissioner in Sind to prevent the grow- 
in scandal of official interference. It is hoped the Government of Bombay 
will investigate this matter carefully and will not permit any notions of 
official prestige to deter them from taking the requisite action.” 


95. “The Times condemns the freedom allowed to the Afghans to manage 
their foreign relations. It also attacks the Govern- 

The foreign relations of ment of India for their ‘ apparently calculated and 
nag per se —_ the unpardonable delay’ in publishing the decision as to 
ney one Sy > wer = the concession.......... 16 has been the increasing 
16th eg ’ ‘conviction of leading statesmen that the foreign 
policy of Governments will improve only when it 

openly comes under the control of the people concerned. On the main point, 
however, the Government cannot be said to have acted wrongly. It is 
inconceivable that ‘the Government of India took the line they did without 
ecnsulting the British Cabinet. And the action they took is dictated by 
sound statesmanship. Afghanistan is an independent country. Hitherto its 
foreign relations were controlled, and, therefore, the subsidy was paid. Now 
the subsidy has been stopped, whatever may be the reason, and consequently 
the restrictions needed to be removed. ‘T'o an intensely proud an/ freedom- 
loving country the restrictions cannot but be galling and the best way to 
promote friendly relations was, as Government did, to remove them. It wasa 
highly statesmanlike and tactful ‘action and there is no doubt it will lead to 
the cultivation and perpetaation of friendly feelings and cordial relatious 


between the two countries.” 


06. We. think the oversees of India have ante in ane wisest 
ee : way possible in permitting the Amir to be an in- 

acre umes (11), 17th toll et sovereign. The recent war with the 
a Amir, it may interest the Z'wmes to know, aroused 
grave suspicions in the Indian Muslim mind. The Indian Muslims felt it 
was a prelude to annexation, and they feared that the last independent 
Muslim State in the world would fall. The Government of India have by their 
wise action disabused the Muslim mind of its apprehensions. Muslim confi- 
‘den'e inthe Government of India isanasset of greatvalue. The T'7mes has, we 
are afraid, written in an irresponsible way ; it should know that the Government 
‘of Todia have obtained the whole-hearted support of all schools of political 
hought in India in their dealings with the young and inexperienced 


“Amir. . ; > 
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LEGISLATION. 


57. Commenting on the passing of the Indemnity Bill the Kaiser-i-Hind 


writes :—It is the duty of Government to exempt 
Approval of the passing from responsibility the officers who may have done 


a Punjéb Indemnity their duties in obedience to Government orders. 


i ale Whether it was necessary or justifiable to declare 
“aa (7), Martial Law in the Punjab is a different question; 
but we wonder attempts have been made to magnify 
a molehill into a mountain by raising a strong opposition to this Bill, which 
exempts officers from any liability arising from the performance of their duty 
in obedience to Government orders.’ It is sheer impudence on the part 
of the people that on the one hand they should injure person and property 
by raising a rebellion without any cause and on the other they should want 
to have the power of prosecuting those officers who tried to suppress it. No 
Government can smoothly carry on its administration under such conditions. 


EDUCATION. 


98. The New Times publishes a contributed article in which the 
writer tries to show why, under present conditions, 
Comments on the it is advisable that the Dayaram Jethmal Sind 
proposal to hand over the (Qpollege at Karachi should be transferred to Govern- 
rc mee Jethmal Sind ment control. He then continues :—‘ But Sind 
ollege at Karachi to Gov- 
ernment for management, ®0uld not rest satisfied merely with a second-rate 
New Times (11), 14th Government College. Ifthe property of the Sind 
Oct. College is really worth 6O lakhs of rupees as it is report- 
ed to be, it shouldnot begivenup without adequate 
consideration. The only considertion which should justify us in making such 
a huge national sacrifice, is the foundation of a Government University at 
Karachi of the type of Dacca. Such a University with three Intermediate 
Colleges, like those proposed by the Sadler Commission, one each at Karachi, 
Hyderabad and Shikarpur, would suffice for our requirments for the present. 
pebauiaus We have a right to a university because our province is the most 
isolated and the most neglected in Bombay. Popular control will not cease, 
because the present members of the Board unencumbered by their rude 
brethren of ‘the Local Boards, will emerge as senators of the University. 
Under any circumstances, complete proposals of the Government should be 
called for before any negotations are entered into.” 


RAILWAYS. 


099. Mr. Vishnu Ganesh Javadekar writes from Karachi that the rule 
that trains should not leave any station, except from 
a platform, is always broken on the Dhond-Manmad 
line and that itis a matter of shame and surprise 


Alleged breach of rail- 
way rules in the matter 
of starting railway trains 


lage os Aa that such things take place even in Sholapur. He 
Lokasangraha (116), #dds that the wording of rules and laws is com- 
12th Oct. prehensive and charming but that the people can 


derive no benefit from them till they are properly 
enforced. He holds that the statement of the public is useless so long as 
the relations of the Railway Companies and Government are like those of 
“son-in-law and father-in-law” and that the Barsi Light Railway Company 
especially is like “ a son-in-law living in the family of the father-in-law.” 


NATIVE STATES. 


60. Mr. B.M. Ubale, High Court Vakil, Kolhapur, complains that 

Brahmins and Brahmin officials of Mane Rajuri 

Alleged persecution of in the Ichalkaranji Jagir have begun a terrible 

non-Brahmins in the persecution of Satya Samajists. He says that the 

een ree (45) Police threaten them ‘and ask them not to read 

194) Oct : ’ non-Brahmin papers like the Lin Mitra and the 

. Jdgaruk, and that false criminal cases have been 

set up and that applications and telegrams for transfer and adjournment of 
H 297—6 cox cesta meenasinatihioe nia ; 
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M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


“Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
mw os W. Secretariat, Bombay, 25th October 1919. 


* Reported in advance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. } 


Report ow Dewspapers 
| PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 25th October 1919, 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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smells German influence it writes a letter to Germany in a pedagogic fashion 


then proceeds to give an idea of the present situation in a = with “peg 


POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 


1. The Bharatwdst publishes an eulogium of Akbar on the occasion 
of his anniversary (14th October), in the course of 
The policy of Akbar which it remarks:—When he ascerded the throne, 
geese with that of the hostile attitude of his co-religionists towards the 
e present rulers of Hind h 
India. indus had not undergone any change. The 
Bharatwdsi ( ), 14th ‘earned men of Islam still regarded it as a@ point 
Oct. of faith to persecute the Hindus. It was, therefore, 
very difficulé to act in opposition to such views. 
Recently, Mr. Montagu in his speeches vehemently d:clared against the 
bureaucracy in India. When, however, the Civil Service raised a hue and 
cry Mr. Montagu lacked the courage either to stand by his spoken word or 
to resign. Courageous men alone can deal with such situations, and Akbar 
possessed the requisite courage. At the very outset he realised that equality 
of treatment for all was essential to the consolidation of his Kmpire, and he 
was not a man who was not true to his convictions. Our present-day rulers 
profess too much but their practices never accord with their professions. 
The Indians and the Kuropeans are still treated differently. Not to speak of 
countries other than India, even in our own country we do not enjoy the 
rights which the Europeans enjoy. But Akbar was Akbar. He forthwith 
issued orders abolishing the Jazya, the pilgrim tax levied from the Hindas, 
and conferred high offices including Governorships and Generalships on 
Hindus. ‘This was in the 16th century. On the other hand, what do we see 
in the 20th century? What Indian have the bureaucracy raised to the 
position of a Commander of an army or of a Governor? Akbar on the other 
hand did not stop af conferring high posts on the Hindus. He even had 
marriage connections with Hindus. What Viceroy or Governor has done so ? 
In short, Akbar treated both Hindus and Muhammadans alike, and made no 
distinction of caste or creed. Can we say so of the bureaucracy in this 
country? Another good quality which Akbar possessed and which our 
bureaucracy lack is that Akbar never cared for the prestige of Government in 
right-doing. Whenever anything went amiss in the administration he was 
ever ready to put it right. Our bureaucracy however are day and nighf 
anxious about their prestige. Once an order or a law, however ill-conceived, 
has been passed, its abrogation is a matter of great difficulty, no matter how 
people may suffer thereby. Brother Indians! Bear in mind the example of 
Akbar and like him water and nurture the sprout of Hindu-Moslem unity 
which is growing in strength from day to day lest it should be withered up 
by the hot wind of interested people. When this sprout has grown into a 
tree, under its shade alone will it be possible to obtain Swardj. 


2. After the armistice the enemy was forced to sign the peace freaty, 
.... aud eventually Kngland, France, America and Italy 
_ the present situation accepted it. Now we shall not be surprised if in a 
= are. 20), 19th short time the news of the termination of hostilities 
Od.: Navsdri Patrika 18 Officially announced. But there is no peace in 
(75), 19th Oct.; Hind Hurope. . This is due to central and eastern Europe 
Vijaya (69), 22nd Oct. having been hacked into small pieces, and it is likely 
that might will take the place of right. ‘The Peace 

Council of the victorious party at Paris issues orders, but its prestige exists 


in name only. The Council is mortally afraid of Germany, and whenever it 


aad trices to intimidate her. The German Government gives a suitable reply 
y%he best of its abilities. The central fact is this that the victors have 
sn preponderating importance to selfishness and have sacrificed on its altar 
the justice that loomed large iu their talk during the war. In these circum- 
stances, the arrangements made by them have not evoked the approval of the 
European nations. Germany is waiting for an opportunity to take advantage 
of the situation that has been created to weaken her influence. [The paper 
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" reference to the increasing influence of Bolshevism in Russia and adds :— 


- for British intervention to restore order in Russia. 
these suggestions are carried into effect. 
menace to India is suppressed at the very root. 


oo. 6 is 1; possible to see any way out of this disorder. Thero will again be a 


ot Tet ‘war if Hastern Europe and the eastern portions of Central Europe and 
> Germany will take part in it as suits her purpose. 


Order will evolve out of 


his war aod disorder will be at an'end. The Navsdrt Patrika writes:—lIf 
vate urkey joins the Russo-Germans, the ability of Germany to approach India 
will be increased to a great extent and suggestions are, therefore, being made 


It is to be seen how far 
We wish that the impending 
The Hind Vijaya refers to 


the threatened menace to India from Turkey joining Germany and Russia, 
and believes that the danger can be removed by maintaining the integrity of 
Turkey and thus conciliating Muhammadan opinion: | : 


‘- %. Ina lengthy and rambling article the Political Bhomiyo refers to 


_ Government’s attitude 
towards Moslem and 
Hindu customs and prac- 
tices éontrasted. 

Political Bhomiyo (76), 


a number of incidents in which Government have 
with ease suppressed Muslim movements and have 
put a stop to the observance of Muslim customs, 
religious or otherwise, with the least opposition 
from the Musalmans concerned. Alluding to the 


-and Parsi (31), 23rd Oct.; 


prohibition of the practice of taking out the ftazeas 
in procession on the Muharram day in Bombay, it 
writes :—If we are to believe that Government have stopped this practice 
for the sake of maintaining peace and order, it means that the authorities 
have done a thing which discloses the weakness of Government. Govern- 
‘ment have not been successful in suppressing Hindu movements and 
customs with equal ease. The present disquieting state of India is the result 
of the movements of other sister communities: There are some who believe 
that the movements for Swardj, Home Rule and Satyagraha owe their 
‘existence at present to the indolence and indifference of Government towards 
them. Others, however, think that Government are acting with caution 
and care; while some are of opinion that the leaders of these movements 
‘being very powerful Government fear to stop them! Some attribute it also 
to the liberal policy of Government! God knows what the truth is in all 
these conflicting opinions and beliefs! We ccnsider it to be the beauty of 
British rule that although its authority and laws are as powerful as those 
of nature, we can speak and write just as we please or can give vent to 
secret fire of discontent! The request of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Amritsar to change the venue of the Congress has not been complied with by 


‘the Congress authorities, who are acting as if they were a separate and 
‘independent sarkar ! 


B4th Oct. 


4. The Jdm-e-Jamshed accords a cordial welcome to the Government 
of India’s resolution on the subject of reciprocity 
in relation to the Dominions aud writes:—It now 
remains to be seen how the Government of India 
will use this power of reciprocity vested in them. 
It is futile to hope for any just and honourable 
treatment to Indians from the Colonies if Govern- 
cry will make use of this M chet in a is: and 
half-hearted manner. As the Government of India 

en CO, Sies and the British Government have up to this time 
pampered the high-handed policy of the Colonies, it is 
doubtful whether it will be possible to compel the Colonies to do justice in 


_ Comments on the Gov- 
ernment of India resolu- 
‘tion on the subject of 
reciprocity in relation to 
‘the Dominions. 

'  Jdm-e-Jamshed (26), 
25th Oct.; Praja Mitra 


“ 


‘this matter unless the Government of India adopt a drastic and rigorous 


policy avainst them and unless the doors of India are practically clo 
ainst them. We hope the Government of Jndia will act in such a way 


‘would. ensure complete protection of the rights of Indians as British sub 
_ in the Colonies. ‘[lhe Praja Mitra and Parsi writes :—If reciprocity means 


_ “preference’ in the matter of the export of certain raw materials which are 
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passing only such restrictive laws as the Colonies bave framed, it will expose 
AMdians to ridicule instead of proving effective in compelling’ the Colonies 
do justice to them, as the European settlers in the Colonics have no need 
The right Would be effective only if they are refused 
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indispensably necessary for their trade and industries. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm 
considers it a great triumph on tbe part of the Government of India that they 
have been able to persuade the British Government to grant them the power 
of reciprocity. | 
9. Commenting upon the forthcoming Peace celebrations, the Loka- 
sangraha asks if Government can do nothing to 
Can Indians enjoy the soften “the massacre of the manhood of Hindus and 
forthcoming peace cele- Musgalmans” in the Punjab. As they have freed their 
ee A 116). Officials from all anxiety by indemnifying them and 
aa. a @2°), thus enabled them to take partino the rejoicings, so also 
: they should show some sympathy to the Indians in the 
Punjab who are rotting in jail. The paper hopes that Government will not lose 
this opportunity if they sincerely desire that Indians should not express unreal 
joy during the celebrations. [Elsewhere it writes:—It is obviously our duty to 
welcome the peace that has ended the great war. Noone willdispute this. Soin 
December next we shall spend four daysin rejoicing over the great victory | 
In France and England, however, only one day sufficed for the peace celebra- 
tions. The question naturally arises why the coolies of India require four 
days for the same purpose. We are sure, however, that this question can be 
easily explained away whén we consider how many times India is bigger than 
England or France. But shall we really be happy? Will not our happiness 
be marred by a sudden feeling that we are in a sort of mourning? Shall we 
not be overwhelmed with grief at the thought of the miseries which our 
brethren in the Punjab have undergone and are still undergoing ? We pray to 
God that at least during those four days we and our Muhammadan brethren 
shall forget the threatened doom of the Khalifate. We are confident 
that during these days we shall forget the Press Act, our serfdom in South 
Africa, the Rowlatt Law and even the Indemnity Act which has added fuel 
to the fire. But will the Punjab and Turkey let us be happy? Or will they 
only aggravate our grief during the celebrations? We frankly admit we are 
unable to supply an answer.| 


*6. “His Excellency the Governor in Council has been pleased ‘to 
appoint a Committee of 124 members for the 

Comments on the organisation of Peace Celebrations in the city of 
constitution of the Peace Bombay from the 13th to the 16th December under 


Oslebrations Committee. the chairmanship of Sir Thomas Birkett, Kt. Of 


Gujarati (20), 26th Oct., 


Eng, cols. these 47 are Europeans, 3 Portuguese, 1 Native 


Christian, 19 Mahomedans, 32 Hindus and «2 
Parsees. Ona perusal of these figures it will strike every one that the 
number of Europeans is unduly large, the Native Christian community should 
have been given one or two more representatives, and that the backward and 
the depressed classes are not represented at all on a Committee in the con- 
stitution of which Brahmins had not the slightest responsibility. This 
omission is the more noticeable as non-Brahmins have now become the 
special favourites of the official classes and the Anglo-Indian Press.......... 
‘Ten editors of newspapers have been chosen, out of whom 56 are Parsees, 3 
‘Europeans, one Hindu and one a Mahomedan. We gladly congratulate our 
Parsee contemporaries on the full representation they have secured. But 
why the Hindu press has been so very shabbily treated is more than one can 
understand. The slur that has been cast upon it is altogether undeserved and 
many would like to know on what principle His Excellency the Governor in 
Council bas thought fit to select or omit the representatives of the Hindu 
newspapers excepting the Indu Prakash. It is for the Mahomedan press to 
‘say whether it has been adequately represented. But we have not the sligh- 
test hesitation in saying that Government have treated with anything but 
fairness the Hindu press, the Telugu community some of whose members 
have distinguished themselves as contractors even on behalf of Government 
on well-known occasions, and the Marathas and the depressed classes. 
Avotber defect in the composition of the Com nittee, which i is, in our Opinion, 
.@ very serious one, is the wholesale and unjustifiable exclusion of Jadies from 
its membership.” 


> ££. .9, “We are glad to. learn from New India that the India Office hag 
Me 8s EEE appointed Mr. B. P. Wadia as an adviser at the 
> ~~ Comments on the International Labour Conference to be held at the end 
— of Mr. B. P. of this monthin Washington. Mr. Wadia has already 
ae ‘fadia as an adviser at jeft Hngland. A better selection could not have been 
ae a Labour wade as Mr. Wadia is exceptionally well-informed 
ae Bombay Chronicle (1), about labour condition obtaining in India.......... 
Me 21st Oct. His appointment is a great accession of strength and 
is , we are glad that the India Office made the best 


selection possible.”’ 


8. The Dnydn Prakdsh ov ag erence eon that although a work 
ae } of the Hunter Committee will begin soon, Govern- 
ie Pin” gggedlecbae Petr ment have not yet made public, by means of a 
making public the matters Communiqué, detailed information as to the questions 
to be investigated by the that would be inquired into by the Committee and 
Hunter Committee and the mode of its inquiry. It is only just, says the 
the method of investiga- paper, that people should have all the necessary 
tion to hag yo ternal 42) facilities for collecting evidence, since both the 
a Gan akash (22), official and popular points of view are to be placed 

before the Committee and since Government have 


the resources that are not available to the common people. 


9. ‘* The promised review of cases is now taking an unsatisfactory turn. 
Mr. Rauf and Mr. Chevis are now engaged in 
Comments on the revising the judgments of the summary courts with 
aa review by Justices Rauf » view to make suitable recommendations regarding 
Pe: emcee peaaaay the sentences inflicted on the guilty and innocent 
a Boubay Chronicle (i), 12 the Punjab. These two ' colleagues of J ustice 
Bec 93rd Oct. Broadway and Justice Leslie Jones are working 
— : | under conditions that promise no good to those in 
2 jail. To confins themselves to the record of the pseudo-trials actually held, 
is a hard condition inimical to the interests of justice ; the reason is they are 
bound to accept the evidence on which the accused were convicted and are 
precluded from considering fresh evidence which may be nearer the truth 
f. than the police versions that enmeshed the accused. As if these conditions 
a were not enough, another restriction has been added. It is not intended 
i that parties should be heard in person or be represented by counsel before the 
bench of judges! The practice of deciding about charges against people, 
without allowing them to speak for themselves, is one of the recent innova- 
tions of ‘ judicial procedure’, and if it is carried on much further, we shall 
have an end of all justice.......... What is this latter-day aversion to hear- 
ing parties before condemning them? Surely the tendency bodes no good for 
the cause of justice, however much it may be argued to favour ‘strong’ 
government. Through the dubious personnel of the committee, the secret 
nature.of its proceedings, the disregard of simple privileges for suspects and 
the uncertainty of clemency in the end, the whole work of the Rauf-Chevis 
‘Committee is in risk of being reduced to an absurdity.” : 


10. “The withdrawal of orders passed against Messrs. Gandhi and Tilak 
oe - Comments on the with. Will cause satisfaction throughout the country. 
ie drawal of orders under the ese orders, which were by no means necessary or 
Ree | Defence of India Act justifiable -when they were issued, have no semblance 
omit against Messrs. of excuse in the present circumstances. The release 

ak and Gandhi. — of Mr. Gandhi is particularly welcome, because no 
itt tax’ of India (12), one can render more valuable assistance in collecting 
ebsale Rata and marshalling evidence before the Disorders Com- 
ee mittee than he. Itis to be regretted that the Punjab Government does not yet 
oe see its way to cancel the orders prohibiting Mr. Tilak from entering the pro- 
ee. vince or forbidding the entry of the Hindu or the Amrita Bazar Patrika.” 
-  {1. ~Commenting on the withdrawal of the Punjab Government's orders 


‘ : a 


eee bas Bekah against Mr. Gandhi, the Sdnj Vartamdn observes 
pho” 2taman 22). that it will give the greatest satisfaction to the 
Bay. (2A), 20th Oct. public to learn of the cancellation of these unjust 
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tion stands in great need of Mr. Gandhi's personal presence and help. The 


‘paper hopes that the Delhi Government will also immediately withdraw the 


orders prohibiting Mr. Gandhi from entering Delhi, and endorses Mr. Gandhi's 
Opinion that these unjust orders are solely responsible for the loss of lives 
during the disturbances. It thanks the Bombay Government for withdrawing 
the order against Mr. Tilak and earnestly appeals to His Excellency Sir 
George Lloyd to do the same with respect to the order against Mr. Horniman. 
[The Hindusthén, while writing in a similar strain, adds that the withdrawal 
of these orders indicates a welcome change in the Government's angle of 
Vision. Government are, from time to time, complainmg that the Indian 
public do not co-operate with the officials, but so long as the latter look upon 
the former with an eye of distrust, it is difficult for the leaders of the public 
to co-operate with the officials. The paper goes on to point out that there 
are still many persons in various parts of the country who have beeu interned 
under the Regulation of 1818, there are many like Lala Lajpatrai who are 
prohibited from returning to British India and there sre hundreds of respect- 
able persons in the Punjab who have become the victims of oppression. 
It declares that the cancellation of one or two such orders is not enough to 
remove the unrest prevailing among the people, but that it is necessary to 
take such further steps on an extensive scale as will help to win back the 
public confidence. | 


12. Referring to the withdrawal of the Bombay Government order against 
Kesari (114), 21st Oct.: Mr. Tilak, the Kesart says:—When lLokamanya 
Lokesangraka (116) oot, Lilak was about to start for England, Government were 
Oct. requested to cancel the order, as the order of prohibi- 
tion in India was unnecessary. ‘The Chirol case 
and the order of prohibition had nothing to do with one another. But the 
order was not cancelled then, as if an opportunity was fo be given thereby 
to prejudice the jury in that case. Now Government have cancelled the 
order, when Sir Valentine Chirol has derived from it all the benefit that was 
possible. It is a good sign that the order has been withdrawn a month before 
Mr. Tilak’s departure from England. The war ended in November and the 
reason recorded by Government for the order has been non-existent ever 
since then. It is satisfactory to note that His Excellency has not continued 
the Sydexhamite tradition of needlessly harassing an individual even when 
the reasons given by Government themselves for the treatment have ceased 
to exist. {The Lokasangraha writes:—This affair proves that Government 
are carryirg on the administration autocratically according to their whims. 
Officials may issue and discontinue the order of prohibition against anyone 
they like under some section or other without any inquiry or consideration. 
Slavery does not much differ from this state of affairs. The Bombay Govern- 
ment were simply foolish in issuing the order of prohibition against 
Mr. Tilak. | 


13. Commenting on the Bombay High Court’s judgment in the Satya- 
graht lawyers’ case, the Gujardét writes :—The 
_ varicus arguments in this judgment serve to show 
ee ee what desperate efforts have had to be made to keep 
the lawyers who have the legal practitioner away from the Satyagraha 
taken the Satyagraha movement. This judgment does not proceed on the 
Vow. | assumption that those who have taken the Satya- 
Gujarat; (20), 19th graha vow are guilty, but it rests on an imaginary 
19th Oct. supposition that a lawyer who has taken a vow to 
break laws, fixed upon by some undefined committee, 
cannot give proper legal advice to his clients. We can agree with Mr. Justice 
Macleod only on this point, namely, that the essence of Satyayraha being 
obedience to the dictates of conscience, it does not admit of obedience to 
external orders, and that, therefore, those taking the Satyagraha vow cannot 
andertake to break laws to be fixed upon by an undefined committee. The 
Chief Justice says that those who live by the law must keep the law. Are 
those who live by the law bound against the dictates of their conscience to 
respect a law which is destructive of the principles of justice and liberty and 
of the elementary rights of individuals and which has ‘been passed. by the 
H 305—2 con 
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their senses, they will have only themselves to thank for any drastic measures 
that may be taken against them in future.| 


14. “The judgment of the High Court in the case of the Satyagrahi 

2 Lawyers is, to say the least, highly unsatisfactory. 

Young India (16),22nd It has shirked the issue. The logical outcome of 
Oct. the judgment should have been punishment and not 
a postponement of it. The lawyers in question had 

shown no repentance. So far as the public know, they will be ready to offer civil 
disobedience should occasion arise. The issue having been raised, the 
lawyers did not ask for mercy buta clear decision. As itis they do not know 
where they are. ‘The learned judges have laid down principles of legal conduct 
which in our humble opinion are open to question. For instance, what is the 
meaning of ‘those who live by the law must keep the law?’ If it means that 
no lawyer may ever commit a civil breach withous incurring the displeasure 
. of the Court, it means utter stagnation. Lawyers are the persons most able to 
appreciate the dangers of bad legislation and it musi be with them a sacred duiy, 
by committing civil breach, to prevent a criminal breach. Lawyers should be 
guardians of law and liberty and as such are interested in keeping the statute- 
book of the country ‘ pure and undefiled’. Butthe judges of the Bombay 
High Court have presented to them a mercenary view of their profession and 
have even confounded the functions of judges and lawyers. ‘The only escape 
from the intolerable situation created by the judgment is for the respondents 
to have the case restored to the board, re-argued and to ask for a final 


decision. Fortunately the judges have left that course open to the Satyagrahi 
lawyers.’ 


15. The decision of the Bombay High Court interferes needlessly and 
unjustly with the independence of Barristers and 
Kesarz (114), 2lst Oct.; Pleaders. No reasonable men will say that the 
emer (116), 19th rinciple of Satyagraha is objectionable or illegal. 
ct.; Dnydn Prakash (19), Th Liclels t Sat aa: de b 
18th Oct. e principle of Satyagraha has been perverted 
greatly by the High Court and it is necessary to put 
in a timely protest. The idea of the High Court that a Satyagrahi pleader 
will insist that his clients also should break the laws, shows an ignorance of 
the principle of Satyagraha. It is against the principle of Satyagraha to 
compel others to accept one’s opinions. Another point is that the High Court 
has attached more weight to opinions than to actions. In short, this is a 
dodge to strain the meaning of the word “ misbehaviour” and make any agita- 
tion of the pleaders impossible by hemming them in from all sides. But 
self-sacrificing patriots ready to give up their all for Satyagraha will not be 
deterred from their duty by this bogey. [The Lokasangraha thinks that the 
decision will have a very bad effect on Indian politics. It suggests a change 
in the law, as the words are ambiguous ; otherwise, it holds that the bar will 
be kept aloof from politics and will be cowardly and foolish and cringing, and 
that this will do harm to Indian politics.. The Dnydn Prakdsh says :— 
Though the Satyagraha agitation may lead occasionally to the breaking of 
laws, it is generally fully constitutional. If others have the right to observe 
Satyagraha, a pleader cannot be excluded from it. It will be improper to 
cancel his sanad because he has joined the Satyagraha movement. The 
reference made by the District Judge and the High Court to the April riots 
in Ahmedabad is quite improper. It may not be the object of the Chief 
Justice to suggest that the riots were caused by Satyagraha, but the reader 
@annot but have such an impression. ‘The above instance will suffice to 
show that the case has not been decided with as impartial a mind as was 
mecessary.| | aia 
x 


16. ‘The Rent Act gave the public a timely relief. Butat best this Act 
is a mere palliative measure. It cannot be placed on 
Profiteering in land in_ the statute book...... .... Weall know that His Excel- 
Bombay should be made |ency is taking a deep interest in the housing problem 
ay by —. in 3H. Bombay. But the scheme of relief that he is plan- 
Hoe, “y we wih )s ning will take time to mature and even after it is 
passed in the Legislative Council, it will take a long 
period to set everything a-going. In other words there is not much chance 
for gotting any immediate relief from any measure that might be adopted. Thus 
most important time is likely to be lost. We would therefore like to suggest 
that a tentative act should be passed making land profiteering penal. Side by 
side with this the Government scheme ought to be hurried, for delay not only 
increases the present distress but it also gives greater opportunities to pro- 
fiteers for the play of their evil genius. Already much valuable time has 
been lost and we most earnestly appeal to the Goverament to come to the 
help of the poor sufferers without any loss of time.” 


17. The Lokasangraha says that although it has the greatest reverence 

for the saintly personality of Mr. Gandhi, if agrees 

_Mr. Gandhi as a poli- with New India that the country will not benefit 

a» ero ‘ 110 by accepting him as a political leader. It is un- 

Pa ie a a (16), desirable in this world to slap one’s self in the face 

; while dealing with a rogue. Mr.Gandhi knows that 

Lord Chelmsford mischievously applied one of his remarks to the situation in 

the Punjab which had reference only te Ahmedabad. Therefore, says the 

paper, if is much to be regretted that he should foolishly take part in the 
controversy over the Indemnity Bill after his experience. 


18. The Jdégaruk complains that Mr. Phatak, a Brahmin Honorary 
Magistrate of Karad (Satara), recently prohibited 

Alleged persecution of some Satya Samajists from giving public lectures 
Satya Samajist preachers there ostensibly on the ground of a possible breach of 
ry a Brahmin Honorary the peace but in reality out of hostility towards the 
agistrate at Karad ee ar dich Will G t f ire 
(District Satara). jists. i overnment come forward, the 
Jdgaruk (46), 18th Oct. Paper asks, to put a stop to such travesties of justice? 
Will the deaf Government hear the cry of their 


humble and loyal subjects ? 


19. “The cable from South Africa which we published yasterday 
indicates that General Smuts. made a statement 
Comments on the South reoarding the Commission of Enquiry proposed for 
— Commission of the investigation of the Asiatic question. We do 
nquiry into the Asiatic 
question. not know the exact nature of the announcement, 
Bombay Chronicle (1), utit is evident that the scope of inquiry is going 
Fist Oct. to be restricted to the trading rights of Indians 
which were threatened by the recent legislation. 
That the elaborate parapharnelia of a Commission is brought into existence 
to examine a side issue is hardly credible, when it is the whole question of 
the rights of Indians which has to be examined with a view to a satisfactory 
settlement........... Till a definite settlement regarding the status of Indians 
is reached, the Indian community will continue to be harassed without any 
recognised protection. Indians, both in this country and in South Africa, 
were bidden to look forward to an exhaustive enquiry regarding the status of 
the settlers and we think that the people of this land will share with their 
fellow-countrymen in South Africa the bitter disappointment of seeing only 
the question of-trading rights being disposed of through the Commission......... 
The Government of India have now to bestir themselves and make & 
statement regarding the contents of the announcement of which they must 
be aware. They have appointed Sir Benjamin Robertson to represent 
them. As to who are to serve on the Commission, there has been no official 
statement.......... It is the duty of Government to insist that the occasion 
should not be lent to the sham of a very imperfect inquiry, leaving the future 
to take care of itself without authoritative findings regarding the mad allega- 
tions of colourphobes. ‘The public have a right to know of the personnel of 
the Commission and the terms of reference, the latter having been obviously 


announced by the Premier of South Africa. Besides their previous representa- 
tiohs, the Government of India have not done, to the knowledge of Indians, 
anything definite in the statement of the terms of reference. It is a matter 
an which they have a right to be heard and we hope they have not omitted to 
make their own representations........... The Government of India should, 
besides making prompt representations, announce the progress so far reached 
in order that the public may be enabled to know of the true posture of affair.” 


20. “ Officials in Amritsar seem®at last to have reconciled themselves 
to the prospect of the Congress being held in the 
The forthcoming Gity........... It is to be hoped that the permission 
sessions of the Congress granted is not so grudging in its nature as to allow 
at han pag - of irritating executive interference in the work of the 
OV ye heel apa ©), Reception Committee. The police who, at sundry 
times and in divers manners, molest the people, should 
be checked against excesses, so that the wise decision of Government to allow 
the holding of the Congress may not be made valueless in practice. No one 
will go out of his way to offend the authorities or to asperse the police, but 
it is essential to make the tolerance of the Executive a reality by ordering all 
subordinates to abstain from partisanship and petty interference. The 
experience of the Moslem League in Bombay justifies the demand for such 
caution.......... The cause of the Punjab is above party controversies. 
The less rabid class of Anglo-Indian journals have, in softer moods 
and with some glimpse of the outrages committed in the name of law 
and order in the Punjab, asked us to bury the past and look forward 
to the future. The tragedy is, so long as men like Lala MHarkishen 
Lal suffer the fate of hardened criminals, continued from day to day as a 
fierce reality. How could it be asked that, when men whom the public judge 
to be manifestly inuocent suffer, there should be a vow of silence from those 
who witness the wrongs? Howcould it be said that the real malefactors 
of the Punjab deserve oblivion when the evil effects of their misdeeds are 
drawn out from day to day and they themselves deified as saviours of the 
Empire? If justice is not done to the Punjab, one might as well turn atheist. 
We know that the Indian public feel the gall and wrong without any reference 
to parties or personal loyalties. So far as the people of the Punjab ara 
concerned, it is an occasion, when the prevasiing sentiments of Indians are 
at one.” 


*21. ‘After all the Congress will be held at a in December next 
=e and it can now be fairly said that all is well that 
oon (20), 26th Oct., nds so well. The obstacles that had, however, been 
Eng. cols. thrown by certain officials in the way of such a 
decision being arrived at shows once more how certain officials are narrow- 
minded, obstinate and ignorant to a surprising degree.......... We are quite 
gure that if the local officials will not lose their common sense but keep the 
petty police and other officials under proper control and themselves set a good 
example, there will be no disturbances and disorders as a result of the utter- 
ences on the Congress platform denouncing O’Dwyerism of every sort or 
description.......... We are sincerely glad wiser counsels have at last prevailed. 
But the incident has once more proved how bureaucrats can never be graceful 
in anything they do or say and how eminently successful they are in need- 
lessly exciting unpleasant contreversies which more liberal-minded and far- 
seeing men would easily avoid by the exercise of a little tact, sympathy and 
circumspection. The highly paid Civil Service has been extolled ad nauseam 
for its ‘ wonderful’ performances in this country. We do not know if the 
present incident is to -be included in the category of its proud achievements 
along with those of O’Dwyer of immortal fame.” 


22. “In view of all that the Hindu-Moslem entente has been able to 
achieve during the last three or four years to the 
The venue of the next common benefit of the country, it is not surprising 


sessions of the All-India that scheming persons, whether official or non-official 


‘Moslem League. ; 
“Bombay Chronicle (1), have, for their own reasons, begun to create a breach 


Fen between the two communities. The proposal to 
t. ee 
— | change the venue of the All-India Moslem League 


. 


9 


from Amritsar to a town in Sind is obviously regarded as an essential preli- 
minary........-. lt 1s fortunate that the Moslems of Amritsar, whose opinion 
must count most at present, have given the quietus to this sinister movement 
and have invited the League to their city. Their invitation cannot be refused 
As the Honourable Mr. Fazlul Haque says, “it is nothing short of a sacrilege 
to try to create a breach between the two communities whom recent events 
in India have managed to bring together into the folds of an almost indis- 
soluble union’. We trust the Council of the All-India Moslem League, which 
will soon meet, will arrive at its decision in the matter animated by the same 
patriotic spirit which prompted the Honourable Mr. Fazlul Haque to raise 
his note of protest and warning. The sufferings of the Punjab, of which 
Amritsar stands as the symbol, call for only one decision. And a Moslem can 
to-day do no greater disservice to his country than to suggest any other 
decision.” 


23. The Praja Mitra and Pédrsi strongly deprecates the attempts made 
i _ , by certain so-called leaders to alienate the Moslem 
3 F yal g tn and Parst Tieaoue from the Indian National Congress and 
(92), asserts that these so-called leaders have been tools 
in the hands of some narrow-minded selfish officials who cannot bear to see 
unity prevailing between the Hindus and the Muhammadans and are trying to 
estrange one Community from the other. I'he paper expresses its gratification 
at the fact that the committee of the Moslem League have entirely frustrated 
these attempts by deciding to hold the next session of tha Moslem League 
at Amritsar side by side with the Congress. It urges the Moslems to co- 
operate with the Congress and thereby to get important resolutions respecting 
the question of the Khaliphate passed in the name of the whole Indian 
Nation. 


24. ** The devious instinct of the police is, apparently, not going to be 
quenched by official proclamations, because the 

Protest against the malpractices, tolerated in Gujranwala, continue in 
alleged underhand acti- gpite of assurances in the Council and proclamations 
vities of the Punjab Police oytside, that no intimidation would be used. 


2 comneen— no Mr. Andrews’ experience in Sangla shows that the 


wiry. police are disposed to treat the promise as an empty 
Bombay Chronicle (1), show of politeness, which has no reference to their 
23rd Oct. occupation of counteracting attempts to get indepen- 


dent evidence. Vir. Andrews says that impartial 
evidence is rendered absolutely impossible in the district owing to police 


interference........... Ifthe police are not going to be checked at once. it is 
useless to have the Hunter Committee, since it will be nothing more than a 
colossal sham........... Before enquiring into the spirited methods by which 


officials ‘coped with’ disorders in April and maintained order later, it seems 
essential to have an enquiry into the methods by which the police have been 
managing to avert the threatened discovery of the truth. For the report of 
Mr. Andrews is serious. He says: ‘I shall personally advise complete with- 
drawal from leading evidence before the Committee, if this intimidation 
of witnesses which I have personally experienced continues.’.......... Is if 
honourable for officers, who have to abide by Sir Edward Maclagan’s pro- 
clamation, to know that their subordinates have leave and opportunity to do 
as they please ?....+6... From the people’s point of view, if was an open 
guarantee that they would not be molested by. the police. Itis necessary to 
observe the promise in practice or to recall it without ceremony. If such 
audacious attempts to suppress the truth can be made in the face of the 
promise, the enquiry, besides failing to adduce the facts, will merely serve as 
a pretext for tbe police to carry on the threats of intimidation and subse- 
quently leave a large number of people inveigled in persecution. Mr. Andrews, 
after a close study of the situation in Lahore and Amritsar, found that though 
Martial Law had ceased, police law was continuing the tradition. It is in 
some respects a Change for the worse. Martial Law was short and violent and 
its administrators have retired after ‘teaching the people a lesson’ that they 
would not forget for fifty years. If the brief nightmare is going to be 
succeeded. by a prolonged period of petty police reprisals, the work of concilia- 
tion will be as far as ever.” cms 
gs 805—3 con 


CPey | ietie We commend to the favourable notice of His Hxcellency thea 
vest Governor the petition submitted to him by the Police 
Comments on the poor Patels of the Presidency. Their scale of salaries 
salaries paid to Police was fixed fifty years ago and during the interval the 
are in the Bombay Gountry has undergone vast economic changes and 
A Praja Bondhus (30),19th We are surprised at the old scale being still in force. . 
Oct. For want of adequate salary Government servants 
harass and annoy the village people and fall into the 
evil habit of taking bribes:;.such evil practices always prevail when salaries are 
not adequate and so the granting of the request of the Police Patels will, over 


and above satisfying their wants, afford some relief to the villagers. 


*26. “A recent announcement calls for applications urgently to fill 
204 vacancies in the Indian Medical Service. Of 
Alleged anti-Indian bias these, it is stated, 136 will be Europeans and the 
in bear oes parviowe. remainder, that is 68, Indians. The Indian Medical 
(9), “O6th "eg — Service, as at present constituted, is intended to 
meet the requirements of the army and the civil 
population of this country. That two-thirds of the vacancies in this branch 
of the public service which concerns itself with the health of the peopie 
should be filled up by Europeans and only one-third by Indians, is a proof of 
the extent to which the interests of the Indian public are subordinated to 
those of Englishmen of the professional middle classes. ‘This instance does 
not stand by itself. The Bombay Chronicle oi the 21st instant quotes the 
following: ‘ Seventy-eight appointments are being made in Kngland for the 
Imperial Service of the Indian Public Works Department. Of these three 
persons (that is one-twentysixth of the total) are to be Indians’. We wonder 
what Sir Prabhashankar Pattani, Sahibzada Aftab Ali and Mr. Bhupendra- 
nath Basu are about in the Indian office. What is Lord Sinha taere for? 
We hear much of anti-British bias, but such flagrant examples of anti- 
Indian bias in the public services of India in which Indian subjects of His 
Majesty ought, according to all canons of right and justice, to have a prefer- 
ential and predominant place, are, in our opinion, the ‘root cause of whatever 
of anti-English bias there is in India. We are sure that if Indians were 
appointed to public offices in Great Britain in the same proportion as English- 
men are in this country, [udians will not exactly be loved by the Hoglishmen 
whom thev would deprive of chances of serving in their own country. 


2/. Our old official of long-standing acquaintance, Mr. Bell, holds now 
the new post of Chief Couservator of Forests. He 
Protest against inviting has recently published an advertisement with the 
tiger 2 — approval of the Bombay Government. Ten tem- 
a a iP paw er porary hands are required on Rs. 800 per month for 
Karnatak Vritt (89), he Forest Department, but they must be Kuropeaus. 
15th Oct. Why? What work can this be which cannot be 
done by Indians? For posts of guards on Ks. 10 or 
Rs. 12, we are wanted; we may hold Forest Rangerships ; bat we are unfit 
even for temporary posts of Rs. 800! If people come to think so, will they be 
mistaken ? When another forest division was créated in this district, Mr. 
Bell wanted to make it an Imperial Service post, but Mr.’ Lawrence objected 
and a Provincial hand, Mr. Limaye, was appointed. Has Mr. Bell forgotten 
all this? People may with reasou object that the policy of Government to 
have more Indians in their service is only a make-believe. 


28. “* Seventy-eight appointments are being made in Signe for the 

_. Imperial service of the Indian Public Works Depart- 

gq ndansand the Imperial ment. Of these three persons are to be Indians’. 
Works Department. It will not be amazing if announcements such as 
Bombay Chronicle 1), *hi8 create a feeling among the Indian people that 
Bist Oct. ' the day when they will be treated with fairness and. 
| justice in the public services of their own country is 

far distant Ng It was fondly believed in many quarters that the war for 
which India gave ungrudgingly men, money and material had established 
the rights of her sons for equality of treatment. But the disillusionment has 


_ not ai slow in coming. One by o1 one in all great public services the vested 


il 


interests are strengthening their position. Can the Government say thaé 
there are not more Indians who can be appointed in the Imperial Service of 
the Public Works Department r. : 


29. Clerks getting less than Rs. 20 in the Irrigation Department and 
clerks in the Postal Department in eight districts had 
Protest against refand been drawing allowances of from 25 to 332 per cent. 
of extra allowances drawn for some time. ‘Their request that the overdrawn 
adr Irrigation mount oe o" be sco was of no use and 
44 one cannot but feel indignant that the sum is bein 
ee cruelly collected. The more regrettable Rabers 
is that the clerks are not to blame and that they are being punished for the 
mistakes of their superiors. The Director-General of Post and Telegraphs 
gave an assurance that war allowance paid by the Bombay Government would 
be paid by the Postal Department and post offices were informed by wire 
on the 28th January 1919 that the scale of 25 to 333 per cent. was sanctioned. 
There was no reason to suspect that the Government of India’s sanction 
had not been received and accordingly the allowauce was paid, but a week 
after it was ordered that only 10 per cent. should be paid and that the 
additional amount should be recovered in six instalments. ‘The result is that 
a man on Rs. 30 has to pay back Rs. 15-2-8 per wonth and receive only 
Rs. 17-13-4. If he is on sick leave, he does not get even a rupee! Itis 
most improper that hard-working clerks who serve honestly should be faced 
with such a serious plight. The reason assigned for not increasing, the war 
alllowance 1s that there is to bea revision. When is the increase to take 
place? Willit be after all the bones in the clerks’ bodies are worn out ? 
Clerks should wait in hope, though they are.starving, on the ground that 
there is to be an increase, but Government cannot wait for the refund till 
there is an increase! It does not befit the prestige of Government and their 
love for their subjects that they should collect instalments like cruel savkars. 
Till the revised scale comes into force, refund should be suspended. 


30. ‘“‘ The reference which the Premier made to the Turkish question 
in his speech at Sheffield on Friday -will cause 
Comments on the ¢gngternation among Moslems all the world over. 


Premier’s remarks on the ; 
Turkish question in his By a cruel irony the speech was made on the very 


"speech at Sheffield. day which the sixty million Moslem subjects of His 


Bombay Chronicle (1), Majesty the King-Kmperor had observed, with the 
20th Oct. soodwill and co-operation of their Hindu fellow- 
subjects, as a day of prayer for the maintenance of 
the integrity of the Khilafat. The Premier stated that the delay in 
signing the Peace Treaty with Turkey was due to the fact that it was not known 
whether America was going to share the burdens of civilisation outside the 
United States. The burdens of civilisation referred, of course, to the 
acceptance of the mandates for portions of the Turkish Empire. The Pre- 
mier indicated the intention of Britain and France to share the burdens.......... 
Are the principles of nationality and self-determination, which have freed 
peoples in Kurope from such tyranny, to be applied in this case also? How 
is this unselfish and noble ideal of freeing people ‘living in the shadow of a 
great tyranny for centuries’ to be reconciled with the arrangement proposed 
for Syria, for example, where not nationality nor self-determination, but 
adherence to a secret treaty is apparently to settle the destiny of the peopla 
concerned? Why should Turkey alone be made an exception in this respect 
s0 as to give cause to Moslems all the world over, who are most vitally 
affected in the settlement of the Turkish question, to feel that different sets 
of principles are to be applied by European statesmen as between HKurope and 
Asia, between Christians and Moslems? No rhetorical reference to a century- 
old tyranny can justify such differential treatment.......... Much has been 
said about the misrule and atrocities of the Turks. But has the Turk been 
given a fair opportunity of making his case heard by an impartial tribunal? 
Religious bias has worked against him in the counsel of Kurope and the factor 
of foreign intrigue minimised, if not ignored. The Honourable Mr. Faslal 


Haque did not exaggerate when he said that ‘it is the tyranny of Burope: — 


rr, Pant 


has refused to allow the Turks sufficient respite for the aris of peace’. 
Mr. Fazlul Haque, in fact, went to the root of the problem and indicated the 
direction in which the true solution lies. For the first time in the history of 
the world an independent tribunal capable of enforcing its decisions has been 
formed. The League of Nations is to be the Parliament......... Moslems all 
the world over recognise the Sultan as their Khalif who can exercise his 
functions only if he is the temporal head of parts of the Empire which contain 
the holy places of Islam. Let then the principle of nationality and self- 
determination have full play consistently with a regard for the deepast 
religious sentiments of Moslems—who form the large majority in the Turkish 
Empire—and thus let the Turkish Empire be transformed into a Common- 
wealth of autonomous States—in which the interests of minorities are fully 
and properly safeguarded and which owe allegiance to the Sultan who will, 
in consequenee, be able to exercise his function as the Khalif of the Moslem 
world.......... The Premier truly said that ‘it was vital to the British Kmpire 
and to the world that the Turkish problem should be settled properly and 
promptly’. The solution he indicated shows that he has not realised the 
force of the Moslem view......... We trust the Government of India will 
lose no time in acquainting him with the danger of ignoring the feelings 
of resentment and pain to which Moslems gave vent on the Khilafat Day. 
Moslems also have a duty to perform. They must immediately, as we 
have repeatedly urged, send a strong deputation to England, tio plead the 
cause of-Islam.”’ 


381. We heave a sigh of relief on reading the explanation given by the 
pr ge waar ye Prime Minister in the speech delivered by him at 
(31) Sth Oct.: Akhbdr. 2ellield, about the delay in arriving at a settle- 
e-1sldm (60), 20th Oct. ment on the Turkish question, and pray that the 
efforts to tempt America may end in failure. 
England and France seem to be reluctant to shoulder the Turkish burden 
and are in a state of suspense as to what line of action to take if America 
refuses to comply with their request. The maintenance of the independence 
and integrity of Turkey is very essential for the continuance of the friendship 
between England and France and its disruption will surely lead to a conflict 
of interests between these two nations. T'hese two nations themselves fully 
realise the danger ahead. Itis on this account fhat they are anxious to 
bring in America as a “ buffer’? between themselves. America is reluctant 
to take up the responsibility that is being thrown upon it and we hope it 
will not swerve from its wise decision. Should America decide to adhere 
steadfastly to its own pledges, the only wise course left to England and 
France is to maintain the independence and integrity of Turkey and we pray 
that the Almighty may vouchsafe to them the good sense todo so in their 
own interest. [The Akhabar-e-Isldm writes :—The Prime Minister’s speech 
shows how the question of the fate of Turkey is oscillating between hope 
and despair. The note of warning sounded by the Prime Minister in his 
speech is rather startling. It means that if the Peace Conference adopts 
a policy of greed towards Turkey djscontent and war are bound to break out 
again in the world, and so it would not be wise to lay aside arms. We only 
hope England will be farsighted enough to do all in its power not to allow 
injustice to be done to Turkey. | 


32. The Kesari is of opinion that England should not accept the task of 

Mi ae et Pcie administering Constantinople and keepirg the Turks 
andthe Khalifate. + wnder supervision. It adds :—Hindus join the 
Kesari (114), 21st Oct., Mubammadans whole-heartedly in requesting Mr. 
Rastra Hittaishi (125), Lloyd George not to drive the Sultan out of Constan- 
99nd Oct.; Indu Prakdsh tinople. Even the bureaucratic statesmen have lent 
(45), 20th and 2lst Oct; their support to the Muhammadans. If Mr. Lloyd 
Sudhakar (134), 19th George does not act upto his assurances, Englishmen 
‘eas para (116), will have always ‘to fight with Muhammadan dis- 
content. In order to save the British Empire from 

+bese struggles, Hindus as well as Mubammadans request England to main- 
tain Turkish rule in Constantinople and Asia Minor. The temporal and 
cassie power of the Turks should be maintained. saceamannochinamnil Hindus 
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and Anglo-Indian statesmen are united‘so far as this matter -is concerned. 
America is not willing to accept the mandate, and if France gets it, it is likely 
to prove dangerous to the British policy in Asia. And as if is likely to prove 
unbearable for England, the Peace Conference will have no other way but to 
maintain the Sultan at Constantinople. The Muhammadan agitation has a 
very favourable time before it. We hope the Muhammadans will not miss 
the opportunity and that they will continue to agitate strongly both in India 
and England till they are successful and that the Hindus will help them as they 
did on the Khilafat day. [The Rastra Hittatsht says :—Mr. Lloyd George 
said that God had entrusted the work of civilising the Turkish territories to 
the Allies! How poor God is being dragged about! He further said that 
lacs of Turkish subjects appealed to the Allies to save them. Turkey may 
be tyrannical; if so, why did not England save them before now? Hindus 
and Muhammadans alike feel sorry that the Allies are about to deprive 
Turkey of its independence, a thing that was not done even in the case of 
Germany which had vowed to demolish the Allies. The Allied statesmen 
used to say that Turkey was a puppet in the hands of Germany. Why are 
they so very angry with the puppet now? Is it because Germany is white 
and ‘l'urkey is black? Muhammadans have in their despair prayed to God 
instead of the temporal power. An illustration of the disappointment was seen 
in Bombay. The meeting held in the Grant Road cemetery resolved that 
Muhammadans should not take part in the ensuing peace celebrations! The 
indu Prakdsh says:—Muhammadans became excited when they saw that the 
Peace Conference wanted to sacrifice Turkey to devious diplomacy, setting 
aside the assurances of Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson. As Sir 
Theodore Morrison said, the Premier has given a promise that Turkey will 
not be destroyed and it will be creditable to the British Government to 
observe it. Looking to former pledges, the Muhammadan wishes, the principle 
of self-determination, etc., it would be more beneficial to keep Turkey intact 
than divide and digest it in the name of the League of Nations. The 
Sudhakar writes :—The Hindus and Muhammadans have approached God as 
a last resort and we hope He will instil in the minds of the Kuropean nations a 
desire to preserve and protect the Khalifate. Referring4o Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech dwelling on the responsibilities of the British Empire, the Lokasan- 
graha writes :—So far as India, Egypt and the Turkish EKmpire are concerned, 
the Indians, Egyptians and Turks are quite prepared to relieve the white 
Allied nations of their responsibilities. But God is not willing; what can the 
Allies and Mr. Lloyd George do?! 


33. ‘Is it a wonder that Hindus no less than Muslims are shocked at 
| the cool audacity of the victors in partitioning the 


‘New Times (11), 18th !urkish Empire ?......... Statesmen need to bear in 
Oct.; Akhbdr-e-Isldm (60), tind the question: ‘would it be a just settlement— 
25th Oct. this partitioning of the ‘Turkish Empire?’ The 


present arrangement may satisfy for the time being 
the greed of some ambitious rivals of Turkey; it will not be a just settlement ; 
it will not make for peace; it may lead to future wars. Civilization is not 
war; and itis foolish to consider the question of Turkey on the lines of 
Christianity versws Islam ; the world’s life needs to be enriched by all religions 
and British statesmanship must place justice above diplomacy. It will not 
be just to partition Turkey ; and it will not be wise to puta severe strain on 
Muslim loyalty... In the interest: of international morality and the future of 
humanity, the Turkish Empire must be preserved intact.” [The Akhbdr-e- 
Islam remarks:—The Islamic world has reason to be proud of the fact that 
eminent British statesmen have come forward with sound reasonings to ask 
Mr. Lloyd George to maintain the integrity of the Khalifate. Ths arguments 
advanced by these statesmen deserve the special consideration of the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the King-Emperor. There is no doubt thata large 
number of statesmen in England sympathise with tha Muhammadans in 
connection with the question of the Khilafate. The peaceful observance 
of the Khilafat Day in India and the representations of British statas- 
men above referred to will lead to the settlement of the question in a satis- 
factory manner. | 
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34, Apropos of the Khilafat Day, Muslim Herald states that the people 
owe relied upon the pledges of high and responsible 
- The proposed celebra- officers but these are more honoured in the breach 
tion of the Khilafat day than inthe observance. It adds that Musalnians 


on the 17th October. . “nico: 
Muslim Herald (154), believe that justice would be done, and.declares that 


| 17th Oct. the only thing which has sustained the Musalmans 


through a period of anxiety and disappointment is 
the hope raised by pledges given by the British Government. [Hlsewhere it 
publishes a notice over the signatures of Abdul Bari of Lucknow, Hasrat 
Mobani and Ahmed Haji Siddiq Khatri about observing the Khilafat Uay ino 
the following terms:—Islam is dying, and its garden is being robbe/. The 
holy land has been occupied by aliens. Egypt, ‘T'ripoli and Morocco have 
been annexed (lit. digested) by Christians. Now ‘Turkey is being parti- 
tioned. Musalmans all over the world,. except India, have sacrificed their 
lives in the cause of religion. Will not Indian Musalmans sacrifice one 
day ?, etc.| 


39. ‘“‘ The phenomenal success of the observance of the Khilafat day in 
ee lite ol bie Bombay last Friday will compel deep thought......... 
Khilafat day on 17th But the most impressive feature of the memorable 
October. Friday observance was its utter peacefulness. And 
Jame-Jamshed (26), uext to it alone in its intensity was the Muslim un- 
20th Oct. Eng. cols.; animity......... There was no violence to tranquility. 
Praja Mitra and Pdrst Jt cannot be all due to the absence of the mill-hands. 
(31), 21st Oct. For Bombay hasa sufficiency of hooligans without 
them. Speculation is rife as to the ultimate springs of this unsurpassed 
popular achievement in self-control. We are disposed to see the causes of 
Bombay’s pacific Musalman triumph, the success of their striking, touching 
and dignified appeal to the Ministers of the Crown on behalf of the imperial 
historic line of the Pontiffs of Islam, in the sincerity and silent strength of 
worthy Muhammadans. At the same time our Islamic friends would be the 
first to acknowledge with gratitude the complete confidence reposed 
in them and their discretion by the Governmeat of Bombay who remained 
wisely placid refusing to overawe peaceful citizens and unarmed way- 
farers by a demonstration of the newest lathal weapons.” [The 
Praja Mitra and Padrsi also dwells on the success of the celebration 
and remarks :—*“ What heed will be given to this peaceful but emphatic 
protest of united India? The reply to this quastion rests with the British 
Government. It must be remembered that neither the British nor.any other 
Allied Government entered upon a war of ageression.......... We are sure 
the British Government can afford to be generous as well as just, and it can 
win back the friendship of the Turkish Government and also retain the good 
will of the united people of India by concluding a Peace Treaty with Turkey 
which will leave undisturbed the integrity of the Turkish Empire. In tke 
words of the Premier ‘some Americans used to accuse the great grabbing 
British Empire of getting a piece of land at every opportunity’. May we 
hope that the Peace Treaty with Turkey will be so concluded that neither 


Americans nor any other people will be able to level such a charge against 
the British Empire ?’’| 


*36. “The Khilafat day was observed throughout the country in a 

: manner befitting the supreme importance of the 
occasion and it is a matter of genuine satisfaction to 
us that the hearts of the Hindus responded in cordial 
sympathy with those of our Moslem countrymen...... 
The principle of Mandate is a very clever and service- 
able device for the establishment of the political and economic domination of 
the Mandatory powers in the territories entrusted to them. But exc -pt in the 
case of the United States, we confess, we have not much faith in the desire of 
any other nation to carry out its trust solely in the interests of its cesturque 
trust. We, therefore, entirely agree with and endorse the protest raised by 
our Mubommedan ‘countrymen against the dismemberment of the Turkish 
‘Wmpire for the aggrandisement of Christian nations........... All the Hindu 
3 have ceased to exist as independent States and have virtually come to 


Gujardit (20), 26th 
Oct., Eng. cols. 
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occupy so far the position of mere puppets. How far they will in future grow 
and develop as a power for good under the impact of new forces remains to be 
seen. We donot wish to see the Mahommedan States also reduced to the 
same helpless condition of political sterility.” 


87. “The 17th October will long be remembered as a great day in 
Indian history. ‘That a big demonstration like the 

wae India (16), 22nd ong organised for the 17th instant should have 
passed off without a hitch reflects the greatest credit 

on the organisers and is indeed a triumph of Satyagraha.......... Those in 
authority as a rule like some exercise of violence from the people. ‘The art of 
government generally consists in having at one’s disposal sufficient force to 
Overawe people into submission. And a government is an instrument of 
service only in so far as it is based upon the will and the consent of the people. 
It is an instrument of oppression when it enforces submission at the point of 
the bayonet. Oppression, therefore, ceases when people cease to fear the 
bayonet. And this is Satyagraha—to hold on to truth in the face of over- 
whelming odds whether in the shape of the brute force of the Government or 
the unreasoning prejudice or the petty tyranny of a caste.......... The Khila- 
fat is a difficult question. It has been rendered more complex by secret 
treaties. But it is not yet beyond hope. Hight millions of human beings, 
when justice is on their side, can make themselves felt anywhere. Our 
Muhammadan friends have, therefore, to recognise their own strength.......... 
There were resolutions passed at some meetings to the effect that Muhamma- 
dans will be unable to participate in the peace rejoicings if the Khilafat question 
is not settled on principles of justice or rather in accordance with the Muham- 
madan sentiment. This is the right of the subject. Butif it is the general 
wish it must be clearly expressed and not at unorganised meetings. There 
was, too, the question of boycott brought up by some. \We have expressed 
ourselves on this matter in no uncertain terms. We do not believe in boycott 
because it breeds ill-will and it is mostly ineffective. Boycott of goods is a 
subterfuge for boycott of the Government. We hate all subterfuge. If a case 
is made out for boycotting the Government, we would not hesitate to support it. 
But to boycott then spells disloyalty. Loyalty is not an immutable principle. 
It is mutual understanding. A government that is loyal to the governed 


commands their loyalty as a matter of course. When our Government ceases. 


to be loyal, t.e., it becomes systematically unjust or oppressive, we should 
unhesitatingly declare our disloyalty and withdraw and advise withdrawal of 
all forms of support of the Government. That is a form of boycott which we 
would aeem it a duty to proclaim should the occasion arise. But boycott of 
British goods, whilst we retain the British connection, is in our opinion a 
blunder of the first magnitude.” | 


8%. The sixth of April (Satyagraha day) will be regarded as a red 
letter day in the history of Modern India owing to 

Hindusthdn (24), 18th the joint processions of Hindus and Muhammadans 
Oct.; Akhabar-e-Islém nd for the mourning, fast and hartal observed on 
=. _ co" oa that day. During the last few days we have had 
paren Gujardé ps UO a1), Clear signs of the tiindu-Moslem entente during the 
1Gth Oct.; Vafdddr (36), Ramlila and Muharram festivals in the United 
19th Oct. Provinces. A similar astounding spectacle was 
disclosed to our eyes in every city and town through- 

out India yesterday. ‘There is no doubt that this is an unmistakable sign 
of the uplift of India, nay of the awakening of Asia. Mr. Gandhi has achieved 
a success in inducing the Hindus to sympathise with the Muhammadans in 
their grief on the question of the Khalifate and in the celebration of the 
Khilafat day. We thank Mr. Gandhi for bringing about the Hindu-Moslem 
unity. [The Akhabar-e-Isldm writes:—The solemnity with which the 
Khilafat day was observed was very impressive. The Hindus extended their 
sympathy to the Muhammadans and joined in observing the day in a bro- 
therly manner. The Muhammadans will not fail to return the compliment 
on a suitable occasion within constitutional limits. The Muhammadans are 


very anxious for the future of Turkey and their hearts are full of apprehen- 


sion about it. Still it redounds to the credit, of both Hindus and Moslems, 


“that they showed a high standard of respect and loyalty towards their rulers 
on that day. The Shri Venkateshwar believes that the Hindus have done 
nothing but their duty in extending their sympathy to their Muhammadan 
brethren on the question of the Khalifate and thanks the Government officials 
for the forbearance they showed by refraining trom undue interference with 
the hartal observed by the people throughout the country. The Gwardt 
Mitra expresses its sympathy with the observance of the Khilafat day and 
is gratified at the activity displayed by the people of Surat in observing it 
in @ suitable manner. The Vafdddr urges upon Britain the necessity of 
maintaining the integrity of the Khalifate lest she should lose the respect 
ea and confidence of the Indian people. It expresses gratification at the sym- 
Per ‘pathy shown by the Hindus towards the Muhammadan cause.] 


389. Writing about the Khilafat Day, the Mujfid-e-Rozgdr reports that 

the Musalmans of Bombay began assembling at the 

im ts nantes : ae), J uma Mosque from a very early hour and that the 

lim Herald (154), 24th Oct. musjid was packed full at ll a.m. It reproduces the 

speech of Mr. Mian Muhammad Chhotani in the 

course of which he said that if the members of the Peace Conference override 

Britain’s representations, she should reject the decision of the Conference, 

and even declare war against greedy and unfaithful nations to support her 

; pledged word with the Turks, and the principles of Peace. He assured tha 

British nation that the Musalmans of Turkey, Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, 

Egypt, Soudan, Tripoli, Morocco and India would support Britain while the 

United States might also side with her. Elsewhere it states that it is unjust 

to partition Turkey which laid down its arms, and publicly admitted the folly 

of its ministers whom the Sultan has suitably punished. It adds that in 

spite of Indian Musalmans’ meetings, speeches, telegrams, declarations and 

deputations ‘advices from Kurope indicate that hardly 2 sixth of the present 

territory comprising the Ottoman Empire would constitute the Sultan’s 

dominions in future where aliens would be supreme and the holy places 

would be under their suzerainty to boot. In its subsequent issue it 

states that the people of Lahore did not close their shops because 

they were afraid lest Martial Law shovid be proclaimed afresh; but 

if, is pleased to note that the Imam of the Shahi Mosque at Lahore openly 

offered prayers for the Khalif showing thereby that the Muhammadans of 

Lahore do entertain some sympathy for the Turks after all. In the same issue, 

in another place, it refers to an article reproduced in the Wednesday issue 

a of the Praja Mitra and Parsi from an English newspaper, stating that the 

es Arabs have suffered under the Turkish yoke for three hundred years, and 

| a declares that Husain, the Sherif of Mecca, has lived at Constantinople for 

thirty years, where he was educated at the Sultan’s expense, while his whole 

family has been maintained by the Ottoman exchequer. It consequently 

expresses its surprise at Husain’s reviling his liege lord, and maintains that his 

vapourings cannot affect the esteem in which Musalmans hold the Sultan, 

while they will never accept him as the Khalif.. [The Muslim Herald 

declares that the Khilafat day afforded, thanks to the British Government, a 

ae good opportunity to the Hindus to fraternise with the Musalmans and to 

ae Mr. Gandhi to oblige the latter and adds that the circumstances do not allow 
ae the peaceful citizens to have peace of mind.] 


40. “The Khilafat Day was celebrated yesterday by the Muslims of 

N. | Times (11), 19th Karachi in a solemn and religious way........... The 

ane Gy), evening meeting held in the Khalikdina Hall was 

; overcrowded.:.....--- The audience consisted of 

: Muslims and Hindus and leaders of different communities. They met under 

the shadow of great sorrow; this sorrow found vent in tears and sobs when 

-Munshi Abdul Ghani sang a poem depicting the evil days on which Islam 

has fallen.......... We have repeatedly drawn attention of the Government to 

this question; and last night’s meeting showed how much the Indian Muslim 

mind is perturbed over the matter; statesmanship demands that Muslims be 

. assured, not by words but by deeds, that Great Britain has the best of inten- 

a - tions for the future of Turkey and of Islam. Muslims feel that any blow 

a _ gimed at Turkey will be a blow at Islam. It is very regrettable that British 
ee hy Moss | 
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statesmen should forget? their own words solemnly given to the Muslim 
population of the world in the war years. To what a high pitch of excitement 
Muslim feelings have risen will be apparent from the resolutions passed 
yesterday at Aligarh, a great centre of Islamic culture.” 


41. “We published the other day an article from «a -correspondent in 
Poa ? re in which attention was drawn to an anti- 
egea connection © halifate propaganda engineered largely by a Mu- 
the anti-Kh officials with Eunisatan oMictal. As the Sonreipontent Solitel 
e anti-Khalifate propa- | 
ganda in Sind. out, for some time past several open allegations of 
Bombay Chronicie (1), Official inspiration of this movement were made in 
22nd Oct. some organs of public opinion and the attention of 
the Commissioner in Sind was drawn to this abuse 
of official position. That the Commissioner in Sind did not deem fit to take 
any steps was not surprising in view of the record of Sind administration. 
But the danger of the blundering policy of the authorities in Sind was, in 
this particular instance, aggravated by the fact that, in view of the intimate 
official connection between the Muhammadan official concerned and the 
Commissioner in Sind, popular imagination, as the correspondent stated, 
came to associate Government with this propaganda although some organs 
of public opinion did their best to correct the popular misbelief. It is 
hardly to be believed that the Government of Bombay have not been 
kept acquainted with the feelings arroused among Sind Moslems as a result 
of this mistaken policy of official interference. If it is true that their 
attention has not been drawn to this matter, we cannot imagine a more 
damaging condemnation of an arrangement under which Siad is left to the 
tender mercies of an official armed with almost autocratic powers. For our 
part though it is many days since the existence of this unfortunate movement 
in Sind was brought to our notice we refrained from commenting on it in the 
hore that the Government of Sir George Lloyd, realising the danger of the 
ineptitude of Sind officialdom in experimenting with the religious sentiments 
of Moslems, would immediately intervene and take necessary steps against 
the official or officials concerned. We do not think it necessary to enter into 
the genesis or the growth of this unfortunate movement. Itis sufficient to 
draw attention to the resolutions on the subject passed at a public meeting of 
Hyderabad Moslems, which we publish elsewhere. The Hyderabad Moslems 
have appealed to Sir George Lloyd ‘to instituta a searching enquiry into 
the astonishing revelations that have been made by the press.’ A searching 
enquiry, as they rightly say, will remove the fears that the Mussalmans of 
Sind now entertain regarding the intention of the Government in regard to 
this question. We trust that the appeal will not go unheard by Sir George 
Lloyd. The matter is far too serious to allow of anything less than im- 
mediate and drastic action.” 


42. The Sind Moslem publishes the third instalment of its article 

on the subject of the part taken by Mcslem Govern- 

ment servants in the anti-Khalifate movement in 
aoe Moslem (14), 18th ging. The instalment, which runs over eight 
columns, opens as follows:—‘‘Speaking at the 
Guildhall on 9th November 1914, the Right 

Honourable H. H. Asquith, the then Prime Minister, solemnly assured Musal- 
mans that ‘nothing was further from their thoughts or intentions than 
to illustrate (?) or encourage a crusade against their belief’. Sir William 
Vincent's letter to the Secretary of the Moslem League also made it equally 
clear that the Khilafat question ‘was one that must be decided by the 
Musalmans themselves without interference’. In condemning the anti- 
Khalifate propaganda in Sind, we take our stand on those very assurances ; 
and the local administration has to see whether or not there has been inter- 
ference with this question, by those who are part and parcel of the same 
Government which has pledged its most solemn word. The Government 
does not consist only of the Premier and Sir William Vinceut or the Secretary 


of State and the Viceroy. It is composed of all parts of the State machinery. | 


The guarantees given by Mr. Asquith and Sir William Vincent were not 


personal assurances; and it would be foolish to take them as such. By 
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" _-- *~‘them is bound every limb of the Government. The declarations of the 
_ Premier and the Home Member would become meaningless if the servants 
| f the Government remained free and unfettered to do what they liked in thé 
> ~~ question. In view of the clear definition of the policy of His Majesty’s 
' Government, no servant of the State, be he a Moslem or a non-Moslem, can 
consistently with the policy of the Government take part in the question, 
without compromising the Government. There are in India more than seven 
crores of Musalmans. Is this vast humanity really so insufficient or so utterly 
oe imcompetent to decide this question, if at all a decision is needed, that it 
— shonld become incumbent upon a handful of Musalman Government servants, 
Bp and those too of all the provinces in Sind, to start an anti-Khalifate move- 
el ment?” [The rest of the article is devoted to taking to task the Daily Gazette 
a of Karachi for the “ very objectionable manner” in which it has interested 
ae itself in the movement, and to refuting various wrong opinions expressed by 
it on the question of the Khalifate.|} 


EDUCATION. 


43. ‘It is now an established fact that the Bombay Government has 
“se sanctioned the proposals regarding the reorganiza- 
Appeal to Government tion of the inspecting agency for Mulla Schools in 
ay not to appoint Maulvi Sind and one more Deputy Inspector has got to be 
pe: os Al seonggg of appointed, Rumours are afloat all over the province 
aiatie” g Pow gg oy gind that among those called by the Educational Inspec- 
ashe had a hand in the tor in Sind for interview in connection with the 
anti-Khalifate movement. %#bovementioned appointment, Maulvi Muhammad 
Sind Moslem (14), 18th Ali Sbah who served as an intermediary between 
Oct. Khan Bahadur Nabi Buksh Mohammad Hussain, 
Native Assistant to the Commissioner in Sind and 
others, is conspicuous. We have already exposed the anti-Khalifate 
Crusade in Sind and there is much in what is yet to follow, which will throw 
a flood of light on the role which this anti-Khalifate Crusader has been 
playing. The day of reckoning is near at hand, and we request the authorities 
concerned to wait and see. If Mr. Muhammad Ali Shah’s services are thus 
rewarded, the suspicion will go home irto the Muslim mind that the anti- 
Khalifate propaganda is engineered by tae Government Officials in Sind. 
Besides, the other candidates are more competent and possess better quali- 
fications and experience. It is our earnest hope that the Government will 
see their way not to injure the feelings of Musalmans by appointing a man 
such as Mr. Muhammad Ali Shah who has been working against their 
religious beliefs.” | 
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MUNICIPALITIES. 


44. Commenting on the peamation recently poses by the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, embodying its recomimend:.- 
Frag: omer or 7 - ad tions to Government on the subject of the revision 
eon rates ee rid the Of the Municipal constitutioa, the Sdnj Vartamdn 
réform of its constitution. declares that the Corporation’s proposals in this 
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- Sdnj Vartamdn (38), matter are altogether unsatisfactory. It points out 

Be  Zist we — that the proposals made by Government themselves 

a chdr (6%),. 23rd Oct.; in their communique on the subject are really very 

aS ‘aa ind Ook and Pdrst senerous and remarks that the unprogressive 
Bre me | ’ : 


Corporators of Bombay, who talk of democratising the 
constitution of the Municipality, scarcely understand the full significance of 
the word ‘democracy’. The paper advocates the grant of the full’ measure 
of self-government to the Bombay Municipality and dwells upon the need of 
widening the franchise as much as possible. It protests against the allegation 
that the Graduates are misusing their franchise and appeals to the Honour- 
able Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla for their enfranchisement and for the dis- 
etifranchisement of the Justices of the Peace under the reformed constitution. 
fhe Bombay Samdehdr writes in a similar strain. The Praja Mitra and 
'\  — Pérs* on the other hand thinks that the Corporation has practically adopted 

oe the Government sehenie for revising its constitution and so congratulates it 
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onits arriving at such a decision. It urges Government to introduce the 
system of voting by ballot with a view to discouraging the practice of 
canvassing.] 


45. “ The new triennial term of the Sholapur and Barsi Municipalities 
commenced from the first day of the current month. 
The personnel of the new bodies has, we understand, 
i, hid Gad tiie evoked considerable comment locally. At Barsi the 
Mani a Pur outgoing municipal board could boast of counting 
Bombay Chronicle (1), ® least over half the number of councillors, who 
23rd Oct. knew English. Inthe new elections, out of the twelve 
, members returned, eleven do not know English, the 
educated members having chosen not fio stand, as they are reported to have 
found it impossible to continue on the municipal board, consistently with their 
self-respect on account of incessant official interference and the dictatorial 
and sometimes offensive tone of the official correspondence. Such a result 
was feared when, towards the close of the last term, came the abrupt 
resignation of Mr. Sane who is well-known for his zealous and disinterested 
work in municipal and co-operative matters. This apprehension was further 
confirmed when no educated gentlemen offered themselves for election.......... 
The Sholapur Municipality elected a nominated councillor as its President. 
An elected councillor of position and long municipal experience was thrown 
out only by one vote. It is generally believed that the President elect being 
a Government contractor, had strong official backing. Incidentally it is 
relevant to enquire why and how the name of such an eminent citizen of 
Sholapur as the Honourable Rao Bahadur G. K. Sathe, C.I.E., who has been 
&® nominated member of the Municipality and its elected President for a 
number of years, came to be omitted from the list of nominated members?...... 
Can the report be true that the ex-president of the Municipality was ignored 
because of his unwillingness to continue in the position owing to constant 
Official interference ? ”’ 


Alleged official inter- 
ference in the affairs of 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 31st October 1919. 


*iveported in advance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. ] iNo. 44 of 1949. 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending ist November 1919. 
District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint t 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts ‘ 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts - 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report q 
and what the correct facts are. f 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. It is many months since Lord Jellicoe left this country; but as 


yet we have not been able to know what recom- 


The question of India’s mendations he has made with regard to India’s 


Naval Force. 
Hindusthdn (24), 31st naval force. Moreover it appears .from such state- 


Oct ments of Lord Jellicoe as have been published that 

he has not perhaps recommended the maintenance 
of a separate naval force for India. But a separate naval force for India is a 
necessity, and so Indians should not be banned from naval training at a time 
when the country ison the point of having schools for military training. 
Government had upto the time of the war erred in following a policy of 
distrust in the matter of admitting Indians into the army, and we wish they 
may not repeat their error for the second time in this respect. As each part 
of the Empire is to have its own separate naval force, India will also have 
one; but the real point at issue is that India’s naval force should be manned 
and officered by Indians, as has been laid down by Lord Jellicoe in the case 
of the naval forces of Australia and New Zealand. If Lord Jellicoe’s noble 
principle of equipping the naval force of each portion of the Empire by the 
people of that particular portion is not applied to India, Government will add 
one more to the large number of serious blunders committed in the past with 
regard to India. 


2. ‘‘We are having casual messages concerning the substance of Lord 
Jellicoe’s report on Imperial Defence. The Govern- 

ee ment of India, with methodical ineptitude, show no 
90th Oct : Lokasangrah , Signs of disclosing in India the proposals relating to 
(116), 29th Oct. the future defence of the country. By the time the 
published parts get beaten about and eventually find 
their way into India, the Government may perhaps 

come out with an edition of their own. For the Government to imagine that 
the matter is only of secondary interest to the people, is to misunderstand 
their aspirations........... The general principle now recommended is that the 
constituent parts of the Empire should co-operate in the maintenance of a 
strong Far Eastern Fleet, not on the mercenary cohtract of paying money in 
exchange for the services of others, but on the understanding that the contri- 
bution of each part will be in the shape of fleets that are built, manned and 
officered by its own people........... The Naval Annual of 1913 said: ‘It is 
true that very heavy expenditure is involved in the military forces of India, 
but the commerce, coast protection and transporting of troops is dependent on 


Britain’s sea-power. There is a prospect that India will voluntarily follow. 


the example of Self-governing Dominions’. But will India be allowed to 
follow the example of Self-governing Dominions or be forced to pay servile 
tribute for the expenses of those who keep the country against the menace of 
competitors ?.......... To exact money or to treat as outcastes people who are 
entitled to the officering and manning of the vessels purchased by nobody’s 
patrimony except their own, would be a perversion of the practice pursued in 
the Dominions. We trust that there will be no knocking out of money as a 
preliminary to the explanation that it is a common responsibility of the 
Empire, without at the same time observing the condition we have quoted 
from the report as essential for true success. Have the Government of India 
made a full and true representation of the feelings of the people with regard 
to the assignment of defence responsibilities? Wehope they have. But it 
is time they published in India some account of the recommendations of the 
Jellicoe report so as to allow the public an early opportunity of agceaens, 
them.” [The Lokasangraha writes :—India is competent only to give money 
W bether in the army, in the navy or in the air force, Indians are to be excluded 
from the posts of higher officers, while the cost must fall on the Indians! 
And yet India is with all this an important member of the British Empire !] 


3. ‘ For the high and mighty type of Foreign Secretary, zealous of the 
mission of his race to save other nations with, 

What British policy in or, it may be, against, their will, a better man than 
the East will be under the J,ord Curzon it would be impossible to find in the 
guidance of Lord Curzon. British aristocracy. Strong-willed, industrious and 


Soin Oct” sevdegaae ee. thoroughly conversant with the foibles. of weaker 
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men and nations, he will, if he retains Office for long 
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_ strike out new paths of penetration in non-European countries. The Anglo- 
Persian agreement is known to be his own handiwork and it will fall to him 
to fix the lines of Persia’s freedom and dependence. As to where the 
gorgeous vision of the East with its thunderclaps and _ reverberations, 
as Lord Curzon called the stir of Oriental nations, will lead him, it may be 
hazarduous to prophesy. We shall not be surprised if his restless energy 
takes him to essay something monumental in British policy in the Hast. 
Whether his tenure of office will be in the interests of the Hastern people will 
depend on whether Lord Curzon has learnt the lesson of the war which, to 
quote his own eloquent words, set free forces which could not be enchained.” 


4. It is difficult to form an estimate of the past (Samvat) year. Instead 
of the lasting peace, which we had hoped for at the 
An estimate of the past nd of the war, peace has been concluded only in 
rage. aerh oe — name. It seems this war, greater though it was than 
seit nos even the Mahabharata War, has sown the seeds of 
Navjivan (74), 26th even astill greater war. Jn India the outlook every- 
Oct. where seems to be one of despair. Jt was hoped that 
India would be substantially benefited at the end 
of the war, but nothing has been gained. Reforms are still to come, but they 
are worthless. There is not a vestige of the Congress-League Scheme in 
them. The Punjab was terrorised. Innocent men have been killed. The 
officials caused a great panic among the people. The distrust and aloofness 
between Government and the people increased. How can an account of all 
this be cast up? But did not some rays (of hope) flash through the thick 
clouds of such despair? The sun of Satyagraha shone in the whole of India 
on the 6th April. The clouds dispersed and the rays were distinctly seen, 
but they were eclipsed in the Punjab and at Ahmedabad and the evils arising 
from that eclipse are still pestering us. Still, however, the appreciation of 
Satyagraha is in slow but steady progress. If anyone were to ask what is 
the greatest event of the last year,we would say thatit is the fact that the 
Indian people and Government, consciously or unconsciously, accepted 
Satyagraha to some extent; and we would point out the 17th October in 
support of our statement. The hope of India lies in Satyagraha alone. 
Swadeshi is Satyagraha. Its adoption and observance cannot be achieved 
by cowardly persons. The Hindu-Moslem unity and fraternity cannot “be 
promoted by such cowards. Ifa Hindu stabs a Musalman with a dagger or 
if the latter similarly stabs the former, it should be quietly borne by either ; 
if these two things (viz., Swadesht and Hindu-Moslem unity) can be accom- 
plished, the attainment of Swardj would be quite an easy task. Nobody 
can prevent us from taking that path (the path of Swardj). In the New Year 
we pray to God to lead the people of India to the path of truth, to teach them 
to adopt Swadeshi and to promote unity and friendliness among all com- 
munities of India. 


9. With reference to the Bombay National Union’s petition to His 
- Bae Majesty the King-Emperor for a general amnesty 
Petitions to His Majesty to political prisoners, Mr. P. M. Bapat, Secretary of 


the King-Emperor for a a . $e! 
general amnesty to poli- the Petition Committee for the release of political 


at Nee cee prisoners, Poona, writes to the Lokasangraha :—It 
Lokasangraha (116), Would have been better if the idea of a petition had 
29th Oct. not been started. Had we not enough of the exhibi- 


tion of our weakness and of the “mercy” of the 
British, displayed by our love of petitioning? We should petition to our 
own people or to Allah, the Controller of all people. If we have to petition 
to the powerful and power-loving British Lion, we should have “ strong 
= ” produced in us by union amongst ourselves. However, people should 

pport either the Bombay or Poona petitions, though I disapprove of both. 


6. Under the heading “ The Right to Revolt” Young India writes:— 
_ “ Apropos of the Bombay High Court Judg- 
The Satyagrahis will ment in the Satyagrahi lawyers case, the following 


nage oe to their note in the Review of Reviews of February 1903 
Young India (16), 29th Will be of interest :—‘ The right to revolt lies at the 


very foundation of our liberties. Without it every 
_ citizen would be at the mercy of the despotism of 


the State. Hitherto the only limitation which in England has existed against 
the unlimited despotism of the governing powers, whether royal, ecclesiastical, 
aristocratic or democratic, has been the fact that, when authority is stretched 
beyond a certain point, the citizens will resist the exercise of that authority 
by whatever method seems to them the most efficacious. The writer 
proceeds to cite some English instances in support of his statement. ‘The 
barons took up arms against the King, or we should have had no Magna 
Charta. John Hampden refused to pay ship money, and the attempt to 
enforce it cost Charles Stuart his head. Because the covenanters rose in 
arms against prelacy, Presbyterianism is to-day the state religion of Scotland. 
And so in later times, it was the passive resistance of the anti-vaccinators 
which secured ‘for the conscientious objector the right to immunity from the 
inoculating lancet.’ ‘To make the list complete, it was the passive resistance 
of the small batch of Indians in South Africa that saved them, for a time, 
from the humiliating and differential treatment of the South African Govern- 
ment. It was the passive resistance ofa single man that brought to light 
the dark state of affairs in a backward Indian province. It was the passive 
resistance of a community of farmers that made an obstinate government own 
its mistake and undo the wrong it had done them. It was also the passive 
resistance of the anti-Rowlatt Billers that prevented the Indian Govern- 
ment from passing the second Rowlatt Bill as its predecessor. And yet the 
list is not exhausted. We will let the writer speak. ‘ Always and everywhere 
the possessors of power can be trusted to abuse it, and what Whitman calls 
tyranny of elected persons is no more exempt from this rule than the tyranny 
of autocrats. The bedrock upon which all human liberty and all human 
rights can alone securely rest is the conviction on the part of governments 
that if they go beyond a certain but indeterminate point, their measures will 
not be obeyed but resisted.’ ‘This is exactly the Civil Disobedience part of 
Satyagraha which offers civil disobedience to a law when it passes beyond a 
certain and indeterminate (which is a mathematical expression capable of 
being determined by reduction) point. And though we do not seem to have 
brought that “conviction ’ to the mind of our rulers, we hope to do so in near 


future, by repeatedly recoursing to this ‘right to revolt’ whenever occasion 
demands it.”’ 


7. “We are glad to learn that the non-official enquiry into the recent 
Punjab disturbances has commenced at Amritsar. 
How the inquiry into The Government Committee of Enquiry and its scope 
the Punjab . disorders are unsatisfactory and hence unacceptable for more 
ens be conducted. reasons than one. It is gratifying to note that the 
ombay Chronicle (1), pag f th : 7 
O7th Oct. eaders of the people are not allowing the grass to 
grow under their feet, but that a central office for 
co-ordinating the proceedings has been opened and that the Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy have been cabled to allow one member of the sub-committee 
to cross-examine the official witnesses, and test the value of their allegations. 
Not only are these demands reasonable, but any enquiry conducted by an 
official committee, without these necessary safeguards, would be only an 
elaborate farce and absolutely incompatible with the elementary principles of 
justice. It is up to Lord Hunter to realise the need of having official allega- 
tions sifted through one who is already acquainted with facts. To make 
categorical statements and shrink from further questioning, would be a con- 
venient proceeding for the O’Dwyerites.” 


8. The Praja Mitra and Parst fully approves of the procedure adopted 

by the Hunter Committee for the conduct of the 

The Hunter Commit. Proceedings before it and feels confident that it will 
reer naturally inspire confidence among the public 
Praja Mitra and Parst towards the Committee. The paper feels glad to 
(31), 31st Oct. note that the Committee has allowed the parties 
concerned to appear by counsel and to cross- 

examine the adverse party and hopes that care will be taken to prevent a 
misuse of the ‘short synopsis of the evidence’. which each witness has to 


age with the Secretary to the Committee. Referring to Mr. Andrews’ 
complaint regarding police interference in the Punjab, it feels sure that the 
sympathetic ruler of that province must have done the needful in the matter 
and expresses a hope that the Committee will take precaution to see that no 
misuse is made of the lists of the names of witnesses furnished to the 


Secretary. 


9. The Lokasangraha complains of the appointment of representatives 
of militarism and the bureaucracy on the Hunter 


Lokasangraha (116), Committee and says that when the accused are, in 
29th Oct.; Indu Prakdsh wer . ’ 
(45); 28th Oct.; Loka- a way, to deal out justice, representatives elected 


by the rayats should have been on the Committee. 
note Acree aammmmatas It further remarks that the authorities were not 
content with appointing a Committee of their liking and that they have passed 
the Indemnity Act before inquiry to avoid any possible developments and 
that the people were not given a general amnesty as they should have been. 
It adds :—A British journalist has plainly said that the committee has been 
appointed to whitewash the misdeeds of officials. But we cannot say 
anything of the sort. We know nothing of the procedure of the Hunter 
Committee. The Punjab Government publishes a communiqué that all are 
welcome to give evidence, whereas the police are busily engaged in terrorising 
the probable witnesses. The Punjab people have to live under police sway 
and they cannot give evidence against their will, if they do not want to be 
harassed all their lifetime. Let us suppose that the Hunter Committee will 
sit with doors open; but so long as the police, trampling upon Government 
orders, are gagging the people, how can their wailings reach the ears of the 
Hunter Committee? Pandit Motilal Nehru has informed Government that 
the Committee will be left alone, if cross-examination is not allowed by counsel. 
Let us see what will be the outcome of the ultimatum. If the Committee 
is not willing to allow evidence collected at great trouble for the last three 
months and if official witnesses are not to be cross-examined, it is not 
surprising if one were to feel that this farce had better end. [The Indu 
Prakdsh says that the responsibility of Government does not end with merely 
appointing the Committee; they should give facilities for the tendering of 
evidence. It expresses regret and surprise that complaints have appeared in 
the papers that officials are interfering with evidence and it does not wonder 
that a non-official inquiry committee has come into existence. The Lokasan- 
yraha in a later issue writes :—EKven respectable people are harassed; what of. 
the poor and uneducated rayats? The terrorism practised by the police should. 
cease at once. These methods have been adopted by the police, after the 
Punjab Government issued a communiqué assuring the people. The Punjab 
Government and the Governmeni of India are maintaining silence even when 
an Englishman has complained against police rule. What are we to make 
out when responsible officials of the Government of India keep quiet? The 
bureaucracy has indemnified officials who have committed injustice and it has 
interferred with evidence that would have exposed their unjust actions. Care 
is also taken that our Punjab brethren rotting in jails on account of the ‘ unjust 
justice’ of the officials. should not get justice and that the injustice done to 
them should not be exposed. Regarding the Revision Committee of two judges, 
one of the men sentenced applied for permission to appear before it by counsel, 
but he was informed that the Committee was not appointed to hear the 
evidence of the accused. How ia the Committee to know the other side? In 
some cases under martial law, no evidence has been recorded and no reasons 
given for the verdict. How can justice be done by going through the papers of 
such cases? Mr. Montagu has tried his best to be just, but what can he do 
before the practices of the bureaucracy of the Government of India? What 
more will issue out of all this but the whitewashing of the black deeds of 
the officials? Dr. Sapru expects much from Lord Hunter and the Indian 
members on the Committee. In the first place people do not feel much 
confidence in them. Even if they have confidence, they do not hope for 
justice because the Committee will not be able to find out the truth on account. 
of the bureaucratic practices.| 


Vibe 
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10. The Dnydn Prakdsh expresses its impatience at the delay in the 
commencement of the work of the two judges 

Complaint about delay appointed by Government to revise the sentences 
in the commencement of passed by the Mariial Law Commissions in the 
Ym 7 ve a yon Punjib. Some of the accused, says the paper, will 
sca i ‘hn ee ay have probably completed their terms of imprison- 
the Punjab. ment before the judges commence their labours and, 
Beads Prakdsh (48), therefore, it is not clear how they will benefit by the 
29th Oct. revision of their sentences. Similarly, it adds, not 
much good will be done if the accused or their ‘legal 

advisers are not allowed to be present at the enquiry, as is apparently 


intended. 


*11. ‘‘Indians and Europeans have most vehemently condemned the 
er eee brutal attacks by the Amritsar mob on Miss Sher- 
- Indian ladies by soldiers oes and Mrs. Kasdon. But it seems that the no 
during the Punjéb trou- 1688 brutal assaults on defenceless Indian ladies, 
bles. Mrs. Bugga (or better Baishnavadas) and Mrs. 
Mahrdtta (10),2nd Nov. Katanchand, have been conveniently passed unno- 
ticed by the Kuropeans. It is not possible that this 
was not known to them. The Searchlight first exposed them early in 
September; but since then not a word has been uttered by Europeans to 
denounce these misdeeds.......... And yeéf General Hudson, Mr. Thompson, 
Sir William Vincent and other European speakers had not a word to say in 
condemnation of these brutal assaults on two helpless Indian ladies. ‘They 
were rightly vehement in denouncing the Indians for assaulting and maltreat- 
ing two Huropean ladies. But was it not their duty, as chivalrous and 
virtuous men, to denounce equally violently these brutal assaults on two 
Indian women? Were they forgotten because they were Indians? ” 


12. Commenting on the case of onc Jamiat Singh Bugga of Wazirabad, 
Punjab, Mr. M. K. Gandhi writes :—*" I cannot con- 


Comments on a sum- oratulate the Punjab Government on the reduction 


, / 
Wactabed (Pansih). eof the sentence to six months, when the accused 
Young India (16), 29th seems clearly to be entitled to a full discharge. The 


Oct. case, aS appears from the statement, is now to be 

investigated by the Revision Judges. I have already 
ventured to express my misgivings about this Revision Tribunal. Its com- 
position cannot inspire any confidence or hope. If the Government fail to 
repair the irreparable mistakes, create tribunals merely in order to cover 
themselves, they will forfeit all title to respect and intelligent co-operation. 
The dead are buried and gone, but it is intolerable that the living who are 
now suffering undeserved punishment are not given an opportunity of show- 
ing their innocence before a tribunal in which they and the public can have 
full confidence.” 


18. Commenting on the Government of India notification prohibiting 
the import of dyes from any other country except 
Comments on the the United Kingdom, the Bhdratvdsi remarks :— 
Government of India’s Jt should be borne in mind that according to the 
ep seca prohibiting terms of the Peace Treaty Germany has to supply 
eimport of dyes from ie ott, 1; ed n ii f th 
any other country except ‘#2gland with supplies of dyes in lieu of the war- 
the United Kingdom. expenditure, and that the Knglanders themselves 
Bhdratvdst (new), 16th have also started new factories of dyes. Now the 
Oct. Englanders want customers for the abundant sup- 
plies of dyes that-will accumulate in England. 
Such customers are surely we poor Indians whom the English merchant will 
sell dyes ai whatever price they wish and enrich themselves b:yond measure, 
and we must suffer loss in the bargain. But whereis the go forus? Our 
fates have reduced us to this helpless position. So we must anyhow purchase 
dyes, no matter af what price they sell us. But none can call this just and 
equitable. Should the Government not fix reasonable rates of dyes the 
English merchants will have everything to their advantage; they will charge 
the heaviest rates posible and rob Indians downright. Should we hope the 
Government of India will do something in the matter to save the Indian 
g 309—2 con 
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merchants from exactions and extortions? But the pity is that we cannot 
feel confidence in the Government of India and cannot entertain any such 


hope. 
44. “The logic of the contention that the abolition of the bookmakers 


; Aineaad ences’ cl giexth- and the erection of the totalizator has increased 


ling in Bombay owing to gambling enormously instead of decreasing it, as it 


- totalizators. was at first believed, is irresistible and unanswerable. 


Bombay Chronicle (1), ......... The totalizator is a source of considerable 
28th Oct. income to the racing authorities, and for this reason 
many believe, rightly or wrongly, that when the Government granted their 
sanction to the abolition of the bookmakers, it was not so much the interest 
and welfare of the people they had at heart, as rather a sympathetic feeling 
for the Racing Club which strenuously moved in the matter in its own 
interest. It is difficult to avoid the impression that there is some justification 
for this belief; having regard especially to the amazing indifference of the 
Government towards a question that is so pressing and fraught with grave 
economic and moral danger to the people........... If the Government of Lord 
Sydenham, by abolishing the bookmakers, really and sincerely cared for the 
welfare of the public, how is it that the successive Governments have com- 
placently winked at the existence of these bucket shops which are far more 
harmful than the presence of a dozen of licensed bookmakers at the race-course ? 
seseseeee Lf nothing that has been said hitherto has produced any effect, let 
them ponder over the resolution which was passed last. week by the factory 
workers at a public meeting held under the auspices of the Kamgar Hita- 
vardhak Sabha. The resclution appeals to the Government ‘ to take immediate 
measures for the removal of race betting offices which are daily multiplying 
in the mill areas’; and this, it is pathetically added, ‘is quite a new calamity 
for the working men in the city who sought protection.’ If betting in racing 
is to continue to have legislative sanction, the restoration of the bookmakers 
at the race-course, the abolition of the bucket shops and the reduction of the 
scope of totalizators are, in Our opinion, necessary to remedy the present state 
of things. If Government are, for some reasons of their own, loath to take any 
action, we trust non-official members of the Legislative Council will bestir 
themselves and see that the legislative machinery is set in motion to secure 
a drastic and immediate cure of the present evil.”’ 


415. The Praja Mitra and Parsi regrets: that the authorities have 


anaes . as yet taken no steps to suppress the growing evil of 
Pte, Fg ane rhe gambling in connection with the races, to which it 
Jamshed (26), 29th Oct. had drawn the attention of Government in some of 
its former issues, and remarks that the bucket shops 
and betting booths opened in various parts of the city for the purpose of race 
gambling are ruining the unwary poorer classes of the city. The paper hopes 
that Government will give sympathetic consideration to the representation 
made by the Bombay Kamgar Hita Vardhaka Sabha in this connection and 
urges the present sympathetic Governor to amend the law with respect to 
gambling, in such @ way as may prove effective in suppressing this evil. 
[The Jém-e-Jamshed, while writing in the same strain, further asks the leaders 
of the people to appeal to the authorities in the matter and the popular 
members of the local Legislative Council to take up the subject and to open 
betimes the eyes of Government to the magnitude of the evil. 


16. The Political Bhomiyo cites some recent instances in which Euro- 
} pean officers had to apologise for their rude behaviour 
_ Comments on alleged towards Indians travelling io first class railway com- 
insult to Pir Motamiyaof partments and, while drawing the attention of the 


Banerot OF = ee authorities to the unpleasant incident that happened 


Railway Station. at the Rutlam Station between Pir Motamiya of 
Political Bhomiyo (76), Mangrol and a European military officer, writes :— 
Slst Oct. | We wonder what would have been the result of the 
; big incident if a Satyagrahi, Home Ruler or Mr. Gandhi 
bad been in the place of Pir Motamiya. We would beg leave of the authori- 
ties to draw their attention to the incident and to ask them to find out the 
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- come to His Excellency 


public.” 
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name of the officer, to inquire into the affair and to inflict such exemplary 
punishment. upon him as would preclude the possibility of unhappy results 
following upon the conduct of insolent officers in future and serve to enhance 
the prestige of British justice. We are afraid that Satyagrahis and Home 
Rulers who are intent upon finding out the weak pomts of Government will 
exploit this incident to serve their own ends. 


17. The Political Bhomiyo endorses the complaint raised by a corre- 
. spondent of the Bombay Chronicle styling himself 
Complaint aboutastate- “Spectator” against the alleged insult to Muham- 
ment in the Times of madan feelings caused.by a reference to the prophet 
India about Mubammad’s ; es . "igi 
wis Muhammad’s coffin hanging in the air, appearing in 
coffin hanging in the air. ; mig 
Political Bhomiyo (16), ® leaderette in the ‘J'vmes of India, dated the 25th 
31st Oct. September, and expresses surprise that neither have 
any public meetings been held anywhere to protest 
against it nor has avy indignation been expressed about it in the Moslem 
Press. It appeals to the Muhammadan public not to sit quiet over the matter 
and asks the T7¢mes of India to see its way to express an apology for the insult 
it may have unwittingly given to the Muhammadan world and to retract the 
statement it has made in the article complained about. 


18. Commenting upon His Excellency the Viceroy’s forthcoming visit 
to Lucknow, the Lokasangraha writes :—lIt is well- 
Comments on the pro- known that Lord Chelmsford has incurred the odium 
posed public reception to of the people through his own doings. No Indian 
His ay rome —~ Vice- who has any regard for his honour will wish to see 
wink oo Speer Mysed comms him solong as his contribution to the sufferings 
Lokasangraha (116), Of the Punjab and his contempt for popular opinion 
ist Nov. are in the memory of the people. But under every 
foreign rule, however tyrannical it may be, the crop. 
of sycophants is plentiful. Accordingly, it seems some men belonging to this 
fraternity intend to enact some tamasha in honour of the Viceroy’s visit. 
[The paper then refers to a meeting held at Lucknow to devise measures to 
give a suitable welcome to His Excellency.] Anyhow neither the Viceroy 
nor ourselves would lose anything if some people were to feed beggars in the 
name of the Viceroy at their own expense. But the way of the Lucknow 
people of celebrating the event is no doubt noteworthy. Most of those who 
had convened the meeting did not even attend it! In the face of the 
opposition of the whole city, and in the absence of even any sign of a public 
welcome, the fact that the Viceroy should allow himself to be carried in 
procession through the city und that his visit should end only with a fair or 
with the feeding of the poor is, in our opinion, shameful to the representative 
of the King. What harm would have been there if no attempt whatever had 
been made to enact any such tamasha? 


*19 “The Madras Mahajan Sabha has af last decided to present an 
address to His Excellency Lord Chelmsford in his 

The Madras Mahajan ¢apacity as a Viceroy and not as a Governor-General 
Sabha's address of wel- of India.......... We are told that the Mahajan 
hie “Wisdeoy. Sabha would in this address simply welcome the 
Mahrdtta (10), 2nd Viceroy ‘as the representative of His Majesty’ and 
Nov. ‘give assurances of their devotion and loyalty to the 
person and throne of His Majesty’. We are sure this 
fetish of the Sabha to parade its loyalty was quite unnecessary and would con- 
vince nobody. The loyalty of the Sabha must be, and always is, above reproach, 
and r quires no demonstrations every now and then. But even supposing 
that the Sabha felt an irresistible impulse to demonstrate its loyalty once more, 
it could have passed a loyalty resolution and sent it to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. It was not necessary to thrust it in an address to His Excellency 
the Viceroy to whom the Sabha is not willing to pay its respects in any other 
capacity. Looked atin this light, this attempt of the Sabha, known for its 
wisdom and sobriety, seems to be simply puerile. And if the Viceroy accepts 
this insipid address then the Sabha’s puerility will be matched with his own, 
and both will equally figure in an unfavourable light in the eyes of the 
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*'20. Writing about the preparations for holding the next sessions of 
the Indian National Congress at Amritsar, the 

The forthcoming ses- Gwardt remarks:—The Indian Police are not 
‘sions of the Congress. novices in the art of stirring up disturbances. It, 
‘Gujardti (20), 26th Oct.; however, cannot be said that all Police officers are 
Praja Mitra and Pdérst desirous of setting people by the ears. But there is 
_ BI), Ist Nov. &@ certain class of people among our foreign rulers 
that believes that its supremacy can be maintained 
only by tiaking the people quarrel among themselves, and that class is not 
unlikely to take advantage of the present situation through the Police. 
Bombay had such an experience at the time of the meeting’ of the Moslem 
League under the presidentship of Mr. Mazharul Haque. It is hoped in all 
quarters that Amritsar may not have a similar experience. We feel sure 
that the Reception Committee of the Congress, the Congress delegates and 
the leaders of the Moslem League will not allow any loophole to the officials 
in the Punjab to interfere in their affairs. Swami Shraddhanand has been 
elected as the President of the Reception Committee of the Congress and he 
knows the Punjab well and is very tactful; and we do not think that under 
his guidance the Congress will experience any hitch till the day of the com- 
mencement of its sessions. The official organs ask us to forget the past 
&8 peace is now restored in the Punjéb and to think of the future. This is 
an attempt on the part of the Anglo-Indian papers to mislead us. Should 
people forget the oppression practised upon their brethren? Are Indians 
so heartless as not to try to secure justice to their brethren who are suffering 
the hardships of imprisonment? Will they not expose those officers who 
have practised oppression? EHven those who have left the fold of the 
Congress say that they must accept the invitation of the Reception Committee 
to prove that their hearts are grieved for the Punjab. Thisis an occasion 
for all to join hands and to forget differences. [The Praja Mitra and Parsi 
declares that the task before the Amritsar Congress is more important than 
that which faced any previous Congress and urges all political parties in the 
country to sink their differences and unite to carry out that task successfully.] 


21. . “ The South African Enquiry Commission which was promised in 


May last has been indefinitely postponed. We 

The promised South never thought that the inquiry which was proposed 

African inquiry into the 4. 4 matter of urgent necessity, would thus end in 
grievance of Indian 


det ae smoke. ‘The people of India will regard the whole 
Bombay Chronicle (1), story of promise and non-performance with deep - 
30th Oct. feelings of grief and consternation.......... The 


decision to postpone the enquiry indefinitely would 
amount to recognition, on the part of Government, of a measure which they, 
on their own sdmission, regard as having been passed in haste and without 
full consideration of both sides of the question. ‘lhe position is intolerable. 
The subsequent assurances of responsible ministers are also discarded 
by the decision of postponement. We do not agree with the laboured 
explanation issued by the Secretary of State for India, because it is in 
contradiction with the story of negotiation and promise. The Secretary of - 
State now says, without the slightest evidence of ruffled equanimity, 
that the appointment of the Commission has been postponed and, what 
is worse, his undertakings were misinterpreted by the public.......... 
Instead of examining the whole question of economic rights, the enquiry 
has been narrowed down—and shelved. To provide for the con- 
tingency of some sort of ‘enquiry’ taking place, Lord Chelmsford 
and Mr. Montagu are keeping Indian representatives in trim. One of 
such representatives is Sir Benjamin Robertson, the other an Indian,— 
because ‘the Government of India and the Secretary of State are agreed as to 
the great importance of associating an Indian with Sir Benjamio Roberison ’. 
What is the use of giving up the essentials of a problematical enquiry, and 
speaking in burlesque vein about the great importance of associating an 
Indian with Sir Benjamin Robertson? We donot want a mock-investigation 
with spectacular accompaniments for the stating of the Indian case. What. 
they now promise is a parochial enquiry, by a bench of partisans, at some 
unknown date in the future. We are afraid that all this is not the result of. 
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mistaken inferences; if a Royal Commission is not appointed immediately, 
what we have to infer is that there has been a breach of faith. The hopes of 
relief, which were roused, have been dashed tothe ground. The Imperial 
Government must, if they are interested in India, intervene on behalf of the 


weak and persecuted party,—and press General Smuts to keep the promise of 
his predecessor which later he himself repeated.” 


22. The latest official information about the proposed South African 
Commission is very disappointing. When a deputa- 

Sdnj Vartamdn (33), %ion waited upon Mr. Montagu on the 28th August 
29th Oct.; Bombay last oe promised that an Indian official and a non- 
Samdchdr (63), 31st Oct. official would be represented on the Commission. 
But now Government declare that there is a mis- 

understanding in the matter and that representatives of India will not be 
appointed on the Commission but will help the Commission by supplying the 
necessary information. ‘There is a greater disappointment in store for 
us and it consists in the fact that the appointment of the Commission has 
been postponed. ‘Thus the hopes which the Secretary of State has asked us 
to build on the Commission have proved visionary. The white population 
of South Africa want to drive away the Indians and they are framing laws 
for that purpose. This is unjust. The position and status of Indians in the 
Colonies will not improve as long as the British public does not raise protest 
against it. The Indians should, therefore, urge upon the British public the 
necessity of appointing a Royal Commission to determine the status of 
Indians in the Colonies. We cannot possibly believe that the Uniou Govern- 
ment or the Union Parliament or the white population of South Africa will 
ever deal justly by us. [The Bombay Samdchdr writes in a somewhat 
similar strain and adds that the rebate on the export of hides to South Africa 
should be done away with and the export of gunuy bags should be prohibited 


or a heavy duty imposed upon it in order to bring the people of South Africa 
to their senses. | 


23. “The Secretary of State for India now explains that his promise 


S P India (12 to request the Union Government to allow Indian 
sian Oak of India (12), interests to be represented ‘upon the Commission’ 


has been interpreted too literally, and that all he 


meant was thatan official and a non-official should be given a chance to 
represent the case of the South African Indians before the Commission as 
witoesses. Ifso, itis not only Indians who understood him to say that 
representatives of India should sit as members of the Commission, but even 


General Smuts who promised as much in so many words, for he said in reply . 


to the Durban Indians’ address: ‘ India will be represented by members on 
the Comunission’. It is clear, in view of this authoritative declaration, that 
if India’s representatives are given a status lower than that of full members, 
the Union Government is now going back from its pledged word. ‘There is 
all the difference in the world between your placing facts before others to help 
them in arriving at » decision and yourself having a hand in that decision.”’ 


24, The Dnydn Prakdsh complains of the vacillating policy of Govern- 
ment regarding South Africa and says that there 
Pi Visccutt was no possibility of misunderstanding Mr. Mon- 
(116) nes tagu’s reply to the deputation. General Smuts also 
understood, continues the paper, that representatives 
from India were to sit on the Commission. It adds :—Hesaid while replying to 
the address of Indians in Durban :—“ India will be represente’ by members on 
the Commission to watch over the interests of Indians.” First we learnt that the 
inquiry was fo be postponed for a year on account of a change in the ministry. 
Secondly we were informed that the inquiry would be limited only to the 
commercial rights of Indians. Now we understand that Indian represen- 
tatives are to go as witnesses only and not as members. The Secretary of 
State hopes that the South African Government will consent to have an Indian 
on India’s representation, but this concession will not satisfy Indians. [The 
_okasangraha writes :—The statements made in the Communiqué are very 


surprising. We wonder very much indeed that the moderate deputation did 
x 309—3 oon | 
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: ie _ pot understand Mr. Montagu correctly! The moderate leaders will of course 


explain if possible! It is also surprising that South Africa should dictate to 
another nation like India as to who should and who should not represent the 
_ Government of India! But such surprising things are only possible in the 
‘ease of a country like India.| 


*25. “The Secretary of State for India has now in a commu- 
niqué announced that Messrs. Bannerjee and others, 
Mahrdtta (10), 2nd Nov. wha waited upon him in connection with the South 
African question, have misunderstood him. He says they took in ‘ too 
limited = sense’ the words ‘upon the commission’ in the statement made 
by him, viz., ‘ The Government of India should be directly represented upon 
the Commission.” What he meant, he says now, was that the two Indians 
would be deputed to assist the Commission and not to be the members of it. 
And he tells us that he asked the Union Government for only this much and 
no more. The official summary of Mr. Montagu’s speech, however, clearly 
shows that he did say that the Government ‘of India would be ‘ directly 
represented wpon the Commission.’ And he said so, the same summary 
shows, not only once but twice. Besides, even General Smuts had said 
in reply to the address of the Durban Indians that India will be represented 
‘on the Commission’. What is then the meaning of this contradiction now 
issued by the State Secretary? We suspect the Union Government must 
have made it too hot for Mr. Montagu to stick to his words. The attitude of 
that Government clearly supports our point........... The Acting Premier had 
assured us that a full inquiry into the whole Indian question ‘in the Union’ 
will be made by the Commission. Now the inquiry is restricted only to the 
Transvaal and only to the trading rights of Indians! This shows that a 
breach of faith has been made by that Government, and the State Secretary’s 
announcement points out that even he too has been a victim of that syste- 
matic attempt.” 


*26. Commenting on the recent announcement regarding the South 
African inquiry, the Gwardt: writes :—‘ This 
Gujardti (20),2nd Nov., ®2nouncement is in conflict with the authoritative 
Eng. cols.; Indian Social assurances given on former occasions. We do not 
Reformer (9), 2nd Nov. think they admit cf any misunderstanding.......... 
Since these declarations were made it is difficult 
to know what inner influences and secret forces have wrought a changes 
in the original intention of the Union Government and changed the 
attitude of the Secretary of State for India, as is shown by the above 
announcement published in India. The assurances further show that 
the original scope of the inquiry by a Commission was sufficiently compre- 
hensive. But now it is going to be whittled down to the trading rights of ths 
Indian community. There is a deep mystery about all this remarkable change 
in the attitude of the Union Government and the consequent change in that 
of the Secretary of State for India. It is eminently liable to be misunder- 
stood and we hope full explanation will be given to the public of India who 
will .be deeply disappointed over this extraordinary somersault in high quartars 
in connection with a question which has called forth bitter feelings of resent- 
ment throughout the length and breadth in India.......... Though we can 
appreciate the constitutional difficulty in the way of allowing the Indian 
Government to nominate its, members on a domestic Commission appointed 
by another independent Government, we see no reason why even in that case 
the resident Indians of South Africa should not have one or two representa- 
tives of their own on the Commission. They are subjects of the Union Gov- 
ernment directly concerned in the result of the inquiry and are, therefore, 
entitled to sit on the Commission........... This cold official announcement 
does not say what is to happen in the meanwhile to the suffering Indians in 
the Transvaal and elsewhere. ‘The present announcement has made confusion 
worse confounded and will evoke loud protests all over the country unless the 
whole position is made clear beyond all shadow of doubt.” [The Indian Social 
Reformer writes :—‘‘,This is entirely at variance with what Mr. Montagu was 
understood to have said to the deputation which waited on him, and will 
- Cause intense disappointment ia this cotintry.”| 


il 


27. It is very deplorable that despite the Government of India’s 
constant efforts for releasing the unfortunate Indian 
The question of Indian Jgbourers in Fiji from the slavery of the white 
et in Fiji. planters of that place, there has been no material 
-e-Jamshed (26), iasan ’ 
31st Oct. ge in the situation as yet. That the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies has not given any attention 
to this question is much more deplorable. It gives us pain to see that even 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies is prepared to support the planters’ 
claim to compensation for releasing these labourers. The wretched condition 
of the Indian labourers in Fiji is due to the injustice heaped upon them by 
the authorities there; these planters have greatly prospered at the cost 
of these poor. labourers ; and still they claim compensation! ‘The authorities 
concerned should not countenance their claim even for a minute. Why 
should India compensate them? Is it because India supplied cheap labour 
to them for all these years? We thank the Government of India for their 
solicitude and care to respect the feelings of Indians in this respect; but may 
we not at the same time hope that they will not accept this shameless ciaim 
of the planters without protesting against it ? 


28. “Our Ideal is Service of the Motherland, and in rendering that 
service we would regard no sacrifice too great for the 
Aims of the Bharati Seva, National cause. Our once glorious Country is at 
ety Anglo-Gujarati pesent suffering from various diseases both mental 
Bharat Seva - (new) and physical, spiritual and secular. We find that the 
81st Oct., Eng. and Ver. average span of life is being cut shorter and shorter, 
cols. various diseases play havoc from year to year, often- 
times the country gets stricken with famine, poor 
people have to starve to death, the land is actually groaning and everywhere 
there is misery, pain, unhappiness and discontentment. We plead for the 
speedy removal and abolition of this unhappy state of affairs and to restore 
to the land the reign of peace and plenty, and we would make all possible 
efforts in that direction. This is the first object of our career.......... We 
deeply believe in the genuine British Justice and British appreciation of high 
moral character. There may be cccasional aberrations, and sooth to say, 
there have been a plentiful crop of them to the great detriment of the children 
of the land, but in spite of them we believe that justice shall prevail. Conse- 
quently we advocate the maintenance of the connection between Great Britain 
and India to the mutual advantage of both, and we hope that the bond of con- 
nection between the two coutries would grow stronger and stronger.... ..... 
Our next object therefore is to work so as to strengthen the connection between 
Great Britain and India, and to endeavour to attaiu self-government or Home 
Rule for India.” [Elsewhere in its vernacular columns, the paper 
writes :— We shall continue a constitutional and righteous agitation til] Home 
Rule is secured. Should any injustice be done to the people and should any 
of their birthrights be encroached upon, we shall fearlessly make a demand for 
justice and right on their behalf; and we shall keep on telling the authorities. 
that what can be accomplished by love cannot be accomplished by the. 
exercise of authority and Oppression. | 


29. Commenting on the security taken in its own Case the Bharat 
Seva writes :—As our object is to serve our mother 

Comments on the country, we have no help but to abide by the exist- 
security taken from the jno circumstances. We have, therefore, without 


Bharat Seva, a new Phere 
Anglo-Gujarati_ weekly of the least hesitation paid up the security. Ws have 


Bombe not been glad to furnish the security but at the 
Diaras Gees (new), 31st Same time we must say that we are not sorry for 
Oct. it. For, when other papers like the New Indza, 


Commonweal, Bombay Chronicle, Independent, 
Hindu, Gwardti, Hindusthdn, etc., have had to furnish security, if is no 
wonder that we, too, should be ordered to furnish the same. We want to 


serve Mother Hind and that we shall do even after furnishing security. 


Section 3 of the Press Act leaves it to the discretion of a Magistrate 


whether to dispense with security in a particular. case or not; but this 
discretion is not so much exercised in dispensing with security as it is 
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 ceeminedt in eat the same. Government ask the public to have faith 
in their sims and objects but they themselves forget to trust the people. The 
Press. Act is a.powerful weapon. Government can use it in any way they 

dont and many papers have been suppressed by this weapon. It is very 
orable that Government cannot trust.a paper even for a short time in 
eo: the beginning of its career. Such a policy prevents the relations between the 
ee rulers and the ruled from growing stronger and reminds the latter of the 
mw Government being an alien one. 


80. “Pandit Motilal Nehru announced at the non-official enquiry 
| committee at Amritsar, intended to lead evidence 
Alleged police interfer- before the Hunter Committee, that if the request to 
ence in the non-officia] allow a popular representative to crosss examine 
evidence befote the Hun- Official witnesses be. rejected by the Viceroy and the 
ter Committee. Secretary of State, Amritsar should have nothing to 
_ New Times (11), 29th do with the Hunter Committee. Only the other day 
Oct. we commented upon Kev. Mr. Andrews’ complaint 
of police interference in spite of Government’s assur- 
ances that there would be no interference with the frea tendering of evidence. 
It will not be a wonder if on account of police interference and other obstacles 
placed in the way, of the people, the worst apprehensions of such respected 
leaders as Messrs. Andrews and Nehru are realised, and the Hunter Com- 
mittee have to go without non-official evidence; in which case, Lord Hunter 
will have journeyed to India in vain.”’ 


*31. “The brazen effrontery with which the Punjab C. I. D. is 
trampling down the clear mandate of the Lieutenant- 

' Governor of the Punjab, and flouting the solemn 

N ieee dtta (10), 2nd assurances given by the Government of India that 
intending witnesses will not be harassed by the 
police is as amazing to us as if is degrading and 
humiliating to the Government of the Punjab and the Government of’ India. 
eoseeeeee The orders and assurances are openly defied and disregarded, and 
the police zu/wm in the land of the five rivers is as roaring as evefr.......... 
That a man like Mr. Andrews should be intimidated and harassed by the 
police and that his work of collecting evidence should be ‘spoiled’ by them 
is the greatest condemnation of the polics and also of the Government of the 
Punjab. It clearly shows beyond a shadow of doubt that the police must 
have received clear instructions from their superiors that all evidence of the 
butchery and the outrages committed by the Tommies and the Indian troops 
during the Martial Law régime sbould be suppressed........... The people of 
some places in the Punjab were without warning and without justification 
massacred and butchered under the guise of Martial Law; they were 
inhumanly treated and insulted, and now the only consolation left to them by 
the Government, viz., that of expressing their grief and injustice before a 
Committee, is also wrested away from them by the insubordinate C. I. D.! 
weseeesee. NOt only the distressed and the destitute are thus terrorised into 
dumb anguish of smothered truth and sorrow, but they are not allowed to 
benefit themselves with the little help the Seva Samiti can give to them. 
The Government have not relieved the distress of the people, and it is there- 
fore a monstrous cruelty that any relief granted to the needy by other agencies 
should be snatched away from the hungry mouths, and naked bodies of the 
agonising souls. And yet the Punjab ©. I. D. has shown itself capable of 
doing even this monstrous atrocity........ The so-called anarchists and revolu- 
tionaries did not do anything more than practising this sort of terrorism to 
lower thé prestige of Government in the eyes of the people. They were 
mercilessly dealt with by Government, and the monsters of the Punjab C. I. D. 
who are snatching away by intimidation the life-saving relief from the 
distressed and the destitute and who are busy in suffocating the voice of 
Truth and Justice deserve equally drastic and most deterrent punishment. 
They are acanker in the body of Government and nothing less than a com- 
plete eradication of it will aloes the healthy relations anc good feelings 
between the governors and the governed. If Government are unable to 
‘do it, then let them openly say so. People will then learn what value hey 
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should attach to this diseased part of Government. They will also know that 
it is useless to go before the Committee with mutilated evidence which may 
perhaps spoil our case, Under such circumstances it is better to be without 
an inquiry where we know that it is obstructed by the deliberate attempts of 
certain officials.” 


32. Ever since the Indian public has advanced its demand for 
Fit t Indi P responsible administration of the country, their 
ao ° ang ‘OF opponents have talked of giving higher posts in the 
ponsible posts. , 
Gujardti (20), 26th Oct. Public service to Indians in larger numbers. If we 
are led into the path our opponents want us to take, 
tbe result will be the establishment of a bureaucracy of Indian Civilians in 
the place of a bureaucracy of foreigners. Indians do not want this. The 
replacement of the foreign bureaucracy by the bureaucracy of Indians and 
the styling of that change as Swardjya would be tantamount to throwing 
dust in our eyes. Indians want to have their birthright of calling their 
servants to account for their administration. In the Northern Division 
at present, the Commissioner, the Superintending Engineer, the Educational 
Inspector, the Deputy Inspector of Agriculture, the Income-Tax Collector, 
are all Indians. The Surat District'is solely in the hands of Indians, the 
Collector, the Superintendent of Police, the District Judge, the Depuiy 
Educational Inspector, the Municipal Commissioner, the Medical Officer, 
the Executive Engineer and the Income-Tax Collector, are all Indians. This 
goes to prove that Indians are at least capable of administering a district 
and preserving peace therein. Moreover the Civilian Assistant Collectors 
are foreigners and they have not raised any objection, which goes to show 
that (Kuropean) Civilians do not demur to being subordinate to Indiaas. 
This is a situation which serves to stop effectively the mouths of those who 
allege that Indians are unfit for responsible posts. However, we must be 
wide awake and :uust not be beguiled by our opponents asking us to desist 
from asking for political rights because they have given responsible adminis- 
trative posts to Indians. 


33. The Dnydn Prakdsh supports the application of Revenue Office 
clerks in Poona for their allowances to be increased to 

Claim cf the Poona the Bombay scale and says that ‘though Bombay is 
Revenue oe — - more costly, Poona is the permanent home of malaria 
5 ina oe "and other diseases and that doctors’ fees make up 
Dnyin Prakdsh (19), the difference in the cost of living. tit further 
31st Oct. remarks that the scale in the Forest, Post and Excise 
Departments is revised as revenue from these depart- 

ments increases and that during the last forty years, the yield of the Revenue 
Department has increased by crores and that a revision of the salaries of 


Revenue hands is urgently needed. 


34. Commenting upon Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Sheffield, the 
Comments onMr. Lloyd @%ardti writes:—The Americans have levelled this 
George’s speech at accusation against the British that they annex a 
Sheffield regarding Tur- piece of territory to their Empire on every occasion 
_ eee and they have styled their empire as the Great 
Gujardte (20), 26th Oct. Grabbing British Empire. Mr. Lloyd George has 
tried to refute the accusation and his explanation can bear only one inter- 
pretation and it is this that no settlement can be arrived at with respect to 
Turkey as Awerica is not willing to participate in the dismemberment of that 
country. Mr. Lloyd George has tried to make us believe that God has entrusted 
the tagk of civilizing the world to England and that she has been fulfilling 
her duty in this respect in all parts of the world other than Europe. He hag 
been entreating his American cousins to take part in this task of regenerating 
the world and to derive some profit from it. If England and America did not 
thus come forward to confer obligations on alien peoples, what would be the 
plight of the poor Turkish Empire? Mr. Lloyd George seems to think that 
the sun would not rise if England were not in existence! Indian \iuham- 
madans should bear this fact in mind that Mr. Lloyd George has asserted 
that England and France are unable to bear the burden of Turkey. He is 
right. When dacoits have carried out an expedition, they also say that all 
H 809—4 CoN 7 | 
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their partners should have a share in the spoils. It cannot be appropriated 
| be Bad one singly! Mr. Lloyd George has been entreating America to save 
the inhabitants of Turkey from tyranny. This seems to Indians like the 
‘attempt of a person in a burning house trying to go out of his way to 
extinguish the fire that has broken out far away. Indians have prominently 
-before them such Acts as the Press Act, the Sedition Act, the Official Secrets 
Act and the Rowlatt Act and on the top of all these they have fresh in their 
minds the memory of the declaration of Martial Law in the Punjab, the 
sentences passed upon innocent persons by the Martial Law Tribunals and 
the disappointment experienced on asking for justice in the matter. We are 
now amused at the attempts that are being made to hoodwink America, If 
America refuses to respond to the appeal England will insist upon her deci- 
sion with regard to lurkey being accepted and will think it justifiable on her 
part not to lay aside arms till they are accepted. This is a game to get rid bal 
of America from the partnership. No one can surpass Mr. Lioyd George in 
flattering America and at the same time proclaiming himself a great sufferer 
and gaining the sympathy of the world in decisions arrived at by him. 


85. A contributor writes :—‘‘ The Turks who massacred the Armenians 
—and I, for one, look upon it as an abomiuable 

The authentic history crime—are neither better nor worse than the French 
of the “White mans gettlers who exterminated the Red Indians in 
sa on t of India (12) Canada or the British colonists who have very 
80th Oct. wa nearly destroyed the bushmen and aborigines of 
; Australia. In the light of these facts, the most 
natural, sensible and reasonable arrangement would be to place Armenia 
under Turkey and ‘l'urkey under a mandate of the League of Nations so far as 
Armenia was concerned. However, few would object.to Armenia being taken 
away from Turkey and placed under, say, America (though that only non- 
Imperialistic country does not seem to relish the idea). But why on earth 
are the statesmen of Britain and France talking about internationalising 
Stamboul (Constantinople), parcelling out Syria, Palestine and Mesopotamia ? 
Is this also an instance of self-determination ? Of course, it is only one 
mcre instance of the white man’s burden—the self-imposed burden of the 
white man—his willingness, nay, his over-readiness to undertake the thank- 
less task of civilising the world and developing backward peoples, even if 
those ignorant peoples misunderstand his altruistic and humanitarian motives 
and stupidly object to being developed and civilised in this way.......... 
Germany is out of the business. She has gone into liquidation, so to speak. 
And, therefore, the whole burden of civilising the world has now fallen 
on the Allies, and it is no wonder that they are feeling its crushing 
weight acutely (witness Mr. Lloyd George’s latest speech). Then, why 
are they so eager to assume it, you ask? What! Would you have 
Messrs. Lloyd George and Clemenceau betray the sacred trust which 
an inscrutable Providence has committed to their care, throw civilisation 
overboard and turn traitors to the cause of humanity and progress? Perish 
the evil thought! Talking of the white man’s burden, my mind flies back to 
the days of that species of slave trade known as the American and South 
Seas Labour Traffic in which many a British, Spanish and French vessel 
distinguished itself (Germany was an insignificant conglomeration of states 
then, with no navy worth the name) and by which many a Hawkins and 
Drake rose into prominence. No doubt they fought with each other (it was 
only the most natural thing in the world for rogues and pirates to fall foul of 
one another), but they were one and all agreed that they were the pioneers of 
civilisation, and that they were carrying the light of the Gospel into heathen 
lands. Grant Allen in his tale of ‘The Incidental Bishop’, has delineated 
with life-like fidelity the crude mentality, I had almost said the callous 
brutality, of these men. The John Wesley of his story was a vessel engaged 
in the Queensland Labour Traffic—and what more appropriate name could its 
captain have chosen? ‘The skipper of that ship said on a certain occasion, 
‘Well, I can’t say the niggers give vs much trouble now. They’re fond of 
civilisation. Stands to reason that they should be. Just see what it has 
‘done for ’em! It’s brought ’em big ships, and clothes, and beads, and square 
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gin, and drink, and Winchester breéch- loaders, and tobacco, and measles, and 
missionaries and small- -pox, and rum and.the Labour | a Oh,’ he 
concluded, ‘there ain’t any denying it, zo flies on the Labour Traffic ; it’s 
been a durned fine thing for the march of intellect in the South Sea Islands ; 
it’s brought home to their own doors the blessings of civilisation ’. This, in 
a nutshell, is the authentic history of the white man’s burden.”’ 


36. There is no doubt that the whole of Asia and the Muhammadans 
of the whole world are anxious to know how Turkey is 
The celebration of the going to be reconstituted. The Islamic world is 
Khilafat Day. afraid that the Christian nations have set about 
Gujardtt (20), 26th realising their selfish ends. The occasion will test 
Oct.; Surat Akhbar (79), the consistency between words and actions of the 
27th Oct. Christian nations. Indian Muhammadans have com- 
mitted to memory the assurances given by British 
statesmen in the matter of the integrity of 'l'urkey and they now urge for the 
fulfilment of those assurances. Friday before last was observed as the day 
of prayer, mourning and fasting and a hartal was observed on that day. The 
officials were afraid that disturbances would take place as the people had no 
work to do. Accordingly they made military preparations. ‘Troops were not 
only kept in a state of preparedness in the barracks but they were also posted 
ready for action at various places in the city of Bombay about the time of 
prayors. But fortunately not a single fracas or disturbance took place any- 
where in India. The Hindus showed unprecedented readiness to participate 
in the sorrows of their Moslem brethren. This is said to have produced a 
strong impression. ‘l'hose who try to put Hindus and Muhammadans against 
each other on religious grounds should take note of the matter. [The Surat 
Akhbdér asks the Muhammadans aot to lose patience at the rumoured dis- 
memberment of Turkey and to bear in mind that the Armenians and Jews 
who have suffered oppression at the hands of the Turks have been asking the 
Allies to give them justice by not placing them under the sway of the Turks. 
It assures the Muhammadans that the British are not actuated by selfish 
motives in arriving at a settlement with r:gard to Turkey and that they will 
settle the question of Turkey in consonance with the principles of justice and 
humanity. | 


37. In the fourth instalment of its article on the anti-Khalifate move- 
Aemesl 40" Tie. ‘Teeel. ment in Sind the Sind Moslem writes :—" Our cry 
lency the Governor to continues to be a cry in the wilderness; but it is a cry 
appoint a commission to of Truth, of Righteousness and above all of the 
investigate into the anti- Agerieved, and it must, therefore, sooner or later, be 
Khalifate movement in effective. ‘The Government newspaper, the Sachaz, 
Sind and the part taken goes so long a way out as to condemn the distant, the 
by Government servants foreign Bolshevism, but the local Bolshevism of some 
” be d Moslem (14), 25th Government Servants in the matter of anti-Khalifate 
oa gore Oi intrigues it quietly ignores! We still receive reports 
| of the uncontrolled Bolshevism, and we say it, at the 
top of our voice, that these Government Servants who have engineered the 
anti-Khalifate movement, in Sind, are still carrying on their intrigues, inspite 
of our distinct appeals to the Local Administration to check its subordinates. 
In some cases poor Maulavis have been the victims of actual tyranny and it 
is not to the credit of the Local Administration to allow things to drift on. 
Hyderabad Musalmans have asked for an open enquiry into this scandal and 
the whole of Sind is with them in theirdemand. Musalmans have great hopes 
in His Excellency Sir George Lloyd and they are most anxiously awaiting the 
day when His Excellency would appoint a Commission to investigate this 
matter which has greatly wounded the religious feelings of the Sind Musal- 
mans. Sind Bolshevism has awakened the whole of India, and we find that 
the Panchagani meeting, presided over by Sir Abbas Ali Baig, has passed a 
resolution which is virtually a condemnation of the anti-Khalifate propaganda 


in Sind........... Sind appeals to His Excellency the Governor to appoint a 


mixed Commission of officials and trusted non-officials to investigate this mos, 
disgraceful movement and, pending enquiry, to either suspend those Govern_ 
ment servants or transfer them from Sind who have carried it on. Withou, 


their immediate transfor, it would be difficult to get at the truth, for the 
simple reason that Maulavis and zamindars, who have been made to help 
carry on this propaganda are panic-stricken. His Excellency may not be 
knowing that the name of the Government is mixed up with this movement 


and therefore it owes a duty to itself to have it investigated in a manner that 
may restore the confidence of the people.” 


88. The last Afghan War cost us 24 crores. The war was not worth 
| mentioning and arrangements for the army broke 
_ Comments on the North down; in "sala of it, "94 crores were exhausted. 
Lokasangraha (116), There is no doubt that money would he spent like 
30th Oct. water in the coming expeditions. The Frontier 
affair has become a great mystery as the Government 
of India are quite unwilling to give any information to Indians about it. We 
are not able to advise Government on Frontier politics, but we cannot keep 
quiet as these expeditions, wars, political machinations mean unlimited wasta 
of the rayats’ money earned by the sweat of their brows. A fortnight ago 
we heard of two skirmishes. Nothing is known thereafter. Some say that 
no news means bad news; we cannot say what has happened. Lord Curzon 
tried on the Frontier the so far successful policy of using Indians chiefly in 
ruling India. But the device failed at the nick of time. The Waziris are 
great rascals! They agreed to serve under the British; they undertook to 
hold their own country for the British; they learnt everything about muni- 
tions and drill and possessed themselves of munitions; they acquainted 
themselves under the guidance of the British with the strategical points cf 
their country; and as soon as the Afghan war was declared, they left British 
posts shouldering British arms and joined the Amir straight to fight with the 
English! At last the British had to acknowledge the Amir an independent 
king. That is another matter. All we have to tell Government from all 
these happenings is that all are not meek sheep like the Indians. It is said 
that the Amir is not willing to help the Waziris against the British. War 
was begun on a big scale. But what gives us pain is the wasteful expenditure 
of our money in all departments. We do not control it; we can only cry out. 
There are different frontier schools and the expe:ition will decide which will 
be followed. The present plan is to kill the Waziris. At present it has been 
settled that they are to be surrounded and continuously bombed from aeruplares. 
The order of the day is to surround the barbarous frontier people from all 
sides, give them time to remove women and children to places of safety and 
bring them to their senses by showering bombs on them. 


39. ‘Will Government be pleased to place on the table a list of places 
suitable for raising fodder crops by irrigation, stating 
The duty of Govern- approximately the area that can be irrigated at each 
ment to raise fodder crops place?’ was the question asked by the Honourable 
by Signe, le (1) Mr. Purshotamdas Thakordas at the meeting of tha 
ans Oct” rome ’ local Legislative Council held on July 7th last. 
At the next meeting of the Council held on 

September 18th, we find the honourable member still pressing for an answer 
to the same question, to which, we are informed, an ad interim reply had 
beep given. The ad interim reply in July had taken the - familiar form of 
‘an inquiry will be made’, and in the reply given in September, we find 
repeating the same laconic answer. Verbal precision may be a virtue, but it 
gan hardly be commendable in an administration which has proved itself 
indifferent to the necessity of taking the public into its confidence in regard 
to this important question. We commented a few days ago upon the attitude 
of the Guvernment of Bombay regarding the problems of irrigation and no 
more glaring proof is needed of the want of interest shown by Govern- 
ment in a matter of vital importance to the public than this repeated 
exhibition of inability to impart the most necessary information........... The 
problem of securing a steady supply of fodder is one of the most important 
problems in this Presidency, and if Government, with all their experience of 
past mistakes and negligence, are unwilling now to institute an inquiry as to 

‘ whether suitable places are available for-such power irrigation, and, if so, how 


gaany, it is time’ the public ‘raised a strong protest at this inexplicable 
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lethargy........... A survey, like the one we urgently desire, should naturally 
envisage the question of water-storage, and-it is remarkable how seriously we 
have neglected the recommendations of the Irrigation Commision in this 
direction. ‘We think’, the Commision laid down, ‘that a thorough and 
scientific examination of the headwaters of the Sabarmati and the Mahi, and of 
those parts of the Satpuras and the Vindhyas, which feed tributaries of the 
Nerbuda, should be made with the object of ascertaining what the possibilities 
are of storing the headwaters of the great rivers of Gujarat, and of 
utilizing them for the benefit of the country commanded, whether British 
territory or Native States.’ It is pertinent to inquire, after the lapse 
of seventeen years since these words of wisdom were uttered, what steps 
have been taken by the Government in the direction recommended.......... 
Who is responsible if the people of this Presidency have had to suffer 
untold hardships owing to the neglect of the advice so wisely tendered by the 
Irrigation Commission? The Commission were in doubt as to who should 


take the lead in initiating these measures of forestalling preventible famine 


conditions. ‘We have no hesitation’, they said, ‘in recommending that the 
cost and agency for the proposed investigation should be provided by the 
Government of India.’.......... . But what have the Government of India done? 
The latest irrigation report issued by them contains these amazing words as 
regards the ‘ progress’ of irrigation in this Presidency. ‘The Irrigation Com- 
mission of 1903 gave much excellent advice as to these measures, and this 
was promptly acted upon. Since that time very great progress has been made 
with large and useful irrigation works’. It is futile to comment upon the 
effrontery of these remarks, or to lose ourselves in wonder at the patronising 
manner in which the Simla Olympian who wrote this trash refers to ‘the 
much excellent advice’ of the Irrigation Commission; but may we not ask of 
the great Sarkar that it should condescend to issue a tabular analysis of the 
suggestions of the Commission it ‘has promptly acted upon ’?”’ 


LEGISLATION, 


40. Commenting on the Bill to amend the Workmen’s Breach of 
Contract Act of 1859, the Bombay Chronicle 

Comments on the Bill writes :—* It will be realised that the Bill, though 
in the Imperial Legisla~ gn» advance on the old Act, retains necessarily some 
tive ee see are of its inherent defects inasmuch as it is based on 
pine omer “P1859, ne barbaric theory which regards the worker as 
Bombay Chronicle (1), ® Commodity and makes the breach of a purely 
Ist Nov. social contract punishable with imprisonment. 
There is no justification for the partial continuance 


of a particular grievance of the labouring classes if it can be removed 


entirely.......... We confess to a feeling of suspicion that even the Bill, as 


amended, when it becomes law, will be liable to be misused by employers 
—esrecially the planter communities of Assam and Bengal—against their 
employees who have not many legislative weapons to defend themselves with. 
If the employer has a grievance he can proceed against the employee under 
the usual Contract Act and there is no necessity for converting his purely 
contractual relation into a cause for criminal action against the employee. 
The Bill is at present referred to the different commercial bodies by local 
Governments for opinion and it may be hoped that. they will, for the sake of 
fairness and justice to the workers, ask for its repeal.” 


41. The bureaucracy have never allowed us freedom in matters 
political and perbaps never will. Not only are we 
_Comments on the Re- qebarred from our rights and an adequate share in 
as as Charitable the administration of our country but even justice 
"Hindu Guew) 17th Oct.’ %8 governed by established laws of the land is denied 
. - us, and while our liberty, independence and 
happiness are thus studiously jeopardised we are condemned to a miserable 
life subject to afflictions, oppressions and indignities. But, while shedding 
tears of blood over the soul-killing situation we nevertheless choose not to 
give way to despondency. But, no less regrettable factor in our national 
life consists in the fact that under the bureaucratic system of rule even our 
religious and social institutions have continued stagnating or decaying as o 
result of nonchalance of the bureaucratic mind in regard to evils creeping 
m 300—5 con : | | 
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into. management of funds and trusts established for advancement of certain 
~ religious and social objects. Misapplied principle of non-interference is 
answerable for the evils, We are therefore thankful now to Government 
for the Bill in the last Viceregal Council providing for the future more public 
hand in the management of public trusts for maintenance of general charita- 

-. ble and religious institutions. 


Bee _ 42, “The Bill to provide more effectual control over the administration. 

oe of Charitable and Religious Trusts, recently in- 
a N — Ryot (7), 18t troduced in the Indian Legislative Council, is a 
or: very useful measure for undertaking which the 
Bs Government of India must be heartily congratulated. Of course, it is a. 
modest Bill. The mismanagement of the numerous religious and charitable 
gifts, made by pious Indians from times immemorial, is so gross that a more 
drastic measure than the one now proposed would have been quite welcome. 
fenwiaces To those who have been congnisant of the grave mismanagement 
of the vast monies devoted by charitable people for some public or other, the 
provisions of the Bill will appear to err on the side of doing too little. There 
is not a village in India which has not its charities, and many of these trusts 
have ceased to be looked upon as any trusts at all by those who have been 
able to occupy the position of trustees of these donations. The trusts in most 
cases are constructive only. In communities which are ignorant of the losses 
of trusts, such implied trusts very easily assumed the appearance of private 
property. This is more easily so when the office of trusteeship descends 
hereditarily as in India. As the guardian of all public property, the Govern- 
ment ought to have undertaken the duty of seeing that the grants in trust 
are in fact used for the objects for which they are made.......... Ons would 
naturally expect that a Bill coming after such elaborate and long discussions 
should be thorough-going and effective. But it is surprising to find that the 
old timorousness of Government in matters which affect the vested interests 
of selfish people in India but which do not affect the interests of the Govern- 
ment itself has not yet disappeared. Nobody can say that the Government 
of India are very nervous about this class of public opinion in matters which 
they feel to be of importance to themselves. A Government which could 
carry through the Rowlatt Act need not be accused of timidity. Why then 
ae is the Government so slow in checking the frauds which are being openly 
oc committed by the trustees of our religious and charitable institutions ? ”’ 
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MUNICIPALITIES. 


*43. “ Every right thinking person will regret the decision reached by 

the Municipal Corporation on the matter of reform 

Comments on the Bom- of the constitution. While reviewing the report of 
bay Corporation's recom- the Election Committee we suggested that it should 
mendations with regard he thrown out for the reason, among others, that it 


gs Tonner Oe oat failed to see the progressive signs of the present day 


ee rend and had passed a certificate of unfitness on the 
ha Kaiser-i-Hind (27),2nd citizens of Bombay by agreeing to the Government 
Nov., Eng. cols. proposal to have a nominated element.......... If 


words could be said to express the true mind of the 
Government it is clear that the Government were prepared to go much further 
than the Corporation have. For no amount of quibbling could construe the 
Government's intention of placing the constitution ‘on a more thoroughly 
democratic basis’ as a desire to see some nominated element in the constitu- 
tion.......... It is a pity that the corporation have decided that men qualified 
to vote for the Legislative Council Elections as recommended by the South- 
borough Committee were not fit to elect their representatives on the Corpora- 
tion.......... It is disappointing to find the Justices securing an entrance into 
a! the electoral roll........... Now that the Corporation’s recommendations are 
Se . before the Government, the latter will, we trust, lose no time in putting them 
mee into. shape and law........... If Government are favourably disposed they will 
~~~. g90n be able to remove the anachronism of the Justices and the injustice of 
- ~~ * ~+the nominated element which vested iriterests have seen fit to engraft on the 
Bey Municipal constitution.” wate’ 7 
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44, It is deplorable that the question of transferring the powers and’. 
duties. of the Bombay Improvement Trust to the 
yore so aay ae Municipality has not yet been finally settled. Months 
Sainte "Oley Ins Pg have elapsed since the Government of Lord Willing- 
orth Trust Prove- don took the public into their confidence in this 
Bombay Samdchar (63), matter, and we know some consultation was carried 
29th Oct. on with the representatives of the Municipality. 
But although it is now ten months since His Excel- 
lency Sir George Lloyd assumed charge as Governor, still the public have 
not been informed as to how far matters have progressed. The people are 
auxiously waiting for the speedy settlement of the question and for the 
transfer of the powers and duties of the Trust to the Municipality at an early 
date. [The paper then goes on to make the usual attacks on the policy of the 
Trust and prays Government to abolish it with the least possible delay and 
hand over its functions to the Municipality. It concludes by pointing out 
that as the Honourable Sir [brahim {ahimtulla is familiar with the policy 
and activities of the 'l'rust, a speedy settlement of the question might confi- 
dently be expected.| 


45. Referring to the Bo nbay Government’s refusal to allow the Bombay 
Municipality to be represented on the Board of tha 
Question of the Bombay Bombay Port Trust, the Bombay Samdchdr observes 
ocmeen eae ? sc toe that it is strange that the Corporation, which repre- 
ie acon Bony —aiig sents the whole city, cannot have its representatives 
Bombay Samdchdr (63), ©" the Board of the Port Trust. The paper regrets 
27th Oct. that it cannot agree with the Government’s conten- 
tion that as two or three of the trustees are always 
from amongst the corporators, the Corporation can be said to be represented 
on the Board of Trustees ; for, Government do not appoint these two or three 
men as corporaters but they appoint them as representing particular commer- 
cial interests and as such they do not safeguard the interests of the Munici- 
pality but only the commercial interests of which they are the representatives. 
In view of the Municipality’s relations with the Port Trust, the paper empha- 
sises the need of the former having direct representation on the Board of the 
latter and urges the former to go on repeating its request to Government to 
grant them this right of electing representatives on the Trust Board. 
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46. The Praa Mitra and Parsi calls the attention of Government to 

the insanitary condition of .Ahmedabad and the 

Appeal to Government g¢arcity of houses in the city and asks them to give 
to take steps for the im- -ubgtantial pecuniary help to the Ahmedabad Muni- 
provement of the sanita- aioniit th .< ‘iar Bee: 
in of Ahmetehed. pality with a view to enable it to improve its 
Praja Mitra and Parsi Sanitary condition. ‘T'he paper thinks it absolutely 
(31), Ist Nov. essential to strengthen the financial position of all 
municipalities by assigning to them some additional 

sources of income as their present income is too inadequate to enable them 
to meet their needs. ‘The paper points to the schemes contemplated by His 
Excellency Sir George Lloyd for the relief of congestion in Bombay aad 
Karachi and declares that it is now Ahmedabad’s tura to be favoured with 
Government’s attention. It hopes the rich shethias and millowners of 
Ahmedabad will not fail to help the local Sanitary Association, which is doing 
commendable work for the improvement of the city and urges Government 
to take up the housing problem of that city at an early date in order to 
relieve the present congestion, which is the chief cause of its insanitary 


condition. 
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NATIVE STATES. 


47. “ His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, in closing the sessions 
of his legislative council, spoke at a on the 

-. internal reform in Indian States, a subject of capital 
ry edly be my hp importance, but tctally neglected, while the constitu- 
Bikaner Legislative tion of British India is being remodelled on a 
Council on the attitude of popular basis.......... It was a legitimate question 
Indian’ Princes towards which the Maharaja was asked while he was engaged 
constitutional reforms. in urging upon the British statesmen the necessity 

—— of India (12), fora thorough reform of the British Indian constitu- 
‘S0th Oct. tion, viz., what he and his brother princes were 


Comments of His 
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doing to popularise their administration, and the answer which the Maharaja. 
has returned is grievously disappointing........... ‘To contend,’ says the 
‘Maharaja, ‘that everything is perfect in all the States would be as absurd. 
asthe sweeping allegations often heard that everything is corrupt and rotten 
in ‘the Indian States.’ This is of course literally true; no generalisation of 
such a character can at all represent the real state of things; but we can 
fairly say that.the latter statement is by a long way nearer the truth than the 
former, in a great majority of States. Even in the advanced States, which. 
have succeeded in effecting some reforms that may well be the envy of the 
British Government, the system of government that obtains is pure autocracy. 
sesoosese We have no knowledge of Bikaner, but it is a fact that, in most of 
the States which boast of a representative assembly, real non-official opinion 
cannot express itself. It is as little to the credit of the States that few of 
the people’s grievances are laid before the princes in the form of resolutions 
as that there exists no agitation in the States at all comparable to what 
exists in British India. It does not prove that no grievances are left 
unredressed, but that few of them can even be ventilated........... Whatever 
the Maharaja may say, the public is convinced that, if the Indian princes are 
unwilling to introduce representative government in their States, it is not 
because they think it unsuited to the local conditions, but because they are 
far too much attached to the prevailing system of personal rule to part with 
power to the people.” 


48. The Dnyan Prakdsh, referring to a speech recently made by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner in his State 
Daydn Prakdsh, (43), Council, writes :—Critics twit the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
29th Oct.; Lokasangraha, nq indirectly the other Chiefs also, with the 
(116), lst Nov.; Indu , 
Prakdsh, (45), 27th Oct. question as to why they hesitate to introduce the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms in their States if they 
are such ardent supporters thereof. The Maharaja’s rejoinder to them is 
most evasive and unsatisfactory. He argues that the conditions in each 
State differ. Perhaps they do; but they certainly do not differ to such an 
extent as to clash with the ordinary principles of government. If 
practically the same system of administration can be successfully made 
applicable to every province in British India, it is difficult to understand why 
an insurmountable difficulty should be supposed to bar the way to the attain- 
ment of the same result in the case of the various Native States. Iudians 
justly claim that the Imperial Government should use its influence with the 
Indian rulers with a view to bringing about reforms in their States. [The 
Lokasangraha on the other hand says that the Maharaja of Bikaner has 
successfully rebutted in his speech the charges levelled against him by his 
critics. It, however, accuses him of taking his cue from the bureaucracy and 
says that, in spite of his liberal views, his State still lags behind even Mysore 
and ‘T'ravancore. The Indu Prakdsh gives a friendly warning to the Indian 
Chiefs to bring their administrative machinery into line with that obtaining 
in the neighbouring British territory. | 


49. Government have paid a compliment to the merits of Indians by 
appoioting Sir Prabhashanker Pattani as the Senior 

Comments on the Administrator of the Bhavnagar State. The appoint- 
appointment of Sir P. ment will be advantageous to the State in more ways 


Pattani as Administrator : . ) 
of Bhavndgar State. than one. Sir Prabhashanker has long acted as the 


Dewan cof Bhavnagar and has had the honour of 
on. eds jo Re being a close friend of the late Maharaja. He has, 
(43), 29th Oct. moreover, won the confidence of the people of the 

| State and we feel sure his selection to the post is to 
be preferred a thousand times to that of a European, however capable he may 
have been. The appointment of an Indian as the Administrator of a Native 
State goes to prove the justice of our demand to administer our own affairs. 
{The Dnydén Prakdsh refers approvingly to the appointment of Sir Prabha- 
shankar D. Pattani as Administrator of the Bhavnagar State. Bhavnagar, 
which is one of the progressive States, says the paper, will not fail to benefit 
by his experience gained in British service.| 
 §0. “It will be —— that, in reference to the age gc gnganoy of 
: havnagar State during the minority of the present 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Msharejah, we strongly urged that the head of the. 
administration should be an Indian commanding. 
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the confidence of the people of the State and we suggested the name of Sir 
Prabhashankar Pattani as one of those amply fulfilling this condition. The 
people of Bhavnagar also were not slow in expressing their desire to have Sir 
Prabhashankar again in their midst. We believe Government have finally 
decided to appoint Sir Prabhashankar as Administrator, though the designa- 
tion of his post given by Reuter is.somewhat puzzling. However that may be, 
both the Government and the people of Bhavnagar are to be congratulated on 
the appointment.” | 


*51. ‘“ The appointment of Sir Prabhashankar Pattani as Administrator 


Indi a1 R of Bhavnagar during the minority of His High- 
(9) i eformer ness the Maharaja is obviously the only suitable 
- appointment that could have been made. It is in 


consonance with the widely-expressed wishes of the people of the State, and 
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has. been received everywhere with considerable satisfaction. His long 
experience as Dewan of the State, amplified by his tenure of the membership 
of the Executive Council of the Governor of Bombay and of the Council of the 
Secretary of State in London, marks him out as the one man most fitted to 
be at the helm of the State. It is not stated whether Sir Prabhashankar is 
to be the sole Administrator or whether he is to be yoked to a Political. We 
trust it will be the former. The appointment comes at a psychological 
moment in Indian politics, and far more than the interests of Bhavnagar is 
involved in its success or failure.” 


Erratum. 


In Weekly Report No. 43 of 1919, paragraph 27 (margin), read “‘ Kdnara 
Vritt” for “ Karnatak Vritt”’. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 7th November 1919. 
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Report on Vewspapers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending,8th November 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. ‘“‘In his own painfully laborious manner, the Viceroy sought to 
convey a word of advice, on the maintenance of 
rece wa Hig Peace, to Princes who have on the whole managed fio 
Bxesllency the Vicwoy's keep order in their ‘dominions’. They are asked 
speech at the Chiefs’ Con- to be ‘resolute at all times in the maintenance of 
ference. public order’ and ‘to see to it that their armoury is 
Bombay Chronicle (1), well-furnished’. If it means the setting up of Lord 
Sth Nov.; Praja Mitra Chelmsford’s Government as a model, and the offer- 
and Parsi (31), 7th Nov., ing of repression. as the cure for the discontents of 
Eng. cols. the people, the Princes would do well to hesitate poli- 
shing up their ‘panoply’. ‘The Viceroy, faced with 
problems that would try the courage and energy of real statesmen, reduces 
the discontent in India to the level of a supposed all-world malady. 
sssseeeee The real danger to the world is not impatience of restraint, 
but the love of rulers to retain the sweets of power they tasted in the 
time of war and which were given to them for a brief while. As a 
result, they are loth to part with power and talk of insubordination.......... 
On the secret of maintaining order, His Excellency would have done better if 
he had listened instead of speaking. As they manage to preserve peace, they 
may hesitate copying the ways in which Lord Chelmsford’s Government 
render ‘unwavering support’, in advance, to those who ought to be checked 
and who are not always above provoking disorders. Yielding to bitterness 
and conscious of a sense of mediocrity that baffles good purpose, Lord Chelms- 
ford said: ‘ Your Highnesses can lend invaluable assistance by ensuring that 
your States are places in which the lawless and malicious spirit is not 
tolerated, where lying stories find no favour, etc., etc. Why did Lord 
Chelmsford weakly allow the lawless and malicious spirit of O’Dwyerism free 
play in the Punjab? How is it that lying stories of treason went improperly 
investigated ? If the Princes are going to borrow of the armoury in British 
India, they would defeat the purpose it.is advertised to subserve. We are 
SOYry that in his rare moments of public utterance, Lord Chelmsford could find 
it possible to defend a philosophy of repressive legislation, which has thrown 
discredit on his Government both in India and in well informed circles in 
Britain. Having allowed himself to become helpless in the hands of his 
subordinates and made a change in Viceroyalty one of the demands heard in 
India, and expected in his own country, Lord Chelmsford may well lament 
the cursed spite that put him to set things right. Lord Chelmsford has given 
bad advice to rulers who manage to ‘maintain order’, without the latter-day 
nostrums of British India. for his audience to have had to listen to it 
without contradiction was, we believe, one of the minor mortifications of the 
Chiefs’ Conference.” [Commenting on the opening speech of His Excellency 
the Viceroy at the Chiefs’ Conference and the intention to create the Narendra 
Mahamandal, the Praja Mitra and Parsi remarks:—‘ Until the Chamber is 
actually in existence and justifies it no definite opinion can be expressed as 
regards its utility or importance, but we think the proposalis one to which 
no exception can be taken since it will promote co-operation among the 
Princes of India and invest them with a sense of responsibility outside the 
affairs of their own individual States.”’| 


2. “Lord Chelmsford’s address was not wanting in the commonplaces 
which are the current coin of ceremonial utterances. 

Indian Social Reformer After a reference to the excellent rains, to the ruling 
(9), 9th Nov. Princes who died during the year, and to the 
successful end of the War to which their High- 

nesses had contributed generously, His Excellency reminded the Princes 
of a new danger which threatened them and the Government of India alike. 
Said His Excellency: ‘There is a new spirit abroad in the world, impatient 
of restraint, prone to look upon order as tyranny, prosperity. as profiteer- 
ing, and expensiveness of living as the result of maladministration ’.,........ 


That is how it strikes Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy of India. The new spirit 
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~ is capable of a more cheerful presentation, and the old spirit which sees in if . 
® menace and a danger, may itself be described, by a mere substitution of 
terms, as impatient of freedom, prone to look upon manifestations of liberty 
as attacks on order, inflation of currency as the accession of fabulous wealth, 
enhancement of salaries as the criterion of good government. Our readers 
must make their choice between the two, but we respectfully suggest to all 
persons in authority that the problem of good government demands vision. 
seeeeeeee We trust that Their Highnesses have not understood His Excellency 
to invite them to pass Rowlatt Acts when he enjoined them to see that their 
armoury was well furnished. As for His Excellency’s elaboration of the 
metaphor about building on old foundations, their Highnesses will do well 
to bear in mind the other half of the truth: ‘No man putteth a piece of a 
new garment upon an old: if otherwise, then both the new maketh a reni, 
and the piece that. was taken out of the new agreeth not with the old’. Their 
Highnesses will be wise to eschew such and similar metaphors altogether in 
visualising their problems of State which is neither a building nor yet 
a garment, but an organic and living entity and should be dealt with 
as such. Statesmanship cannot be learnt from the builder or the tailor.” 
(Criticising the name, ‘ Narendra Mahamandal’, suggested for the Chamber 
of Chiefs, the paper writes :—] “ To avoid such difficulties, and to meet Hindu 
and Muhammadan susceptibilities alike, it is desirable to have a plain English 
name; and we suggest for the purpose, ‘the Indian States Council’. A 
erandiose Sanskrit or Persian name to what, after all, is formally and essen- 
tially a modern British Indian institution, is a ludicrous affectation. The name 
we have suggested is direct, simple, and has no inconvenient associations with 
the past. Also, it emphasises the importance of the States rather than that 
of the rulers. ‘This, we consider, is a matter of first-rate importance in the 
constitutional development of Indian States. Individual States may prefer 
to be represented in the Chamber by responsible Ministers instead of by the 
Chiefs themselves. This will present no difficulty in a States Council, whereas 
it is doubtful whether it would be appropriate or allowed in a Chamber 
of Princes. Then, again, when the time comes, as it must, for represen- 
tatives of British India to take the place of the permanent officials in discussing 
imperial subjects and subjects of common interest, the States Council will be 
a ready forum. ‘These questions will he best discussed and settled not so 
much by the rulers and officials of British India as by the representatives of 
the people in both territories.” 


*3. “We must say that we cannot congratulate the Viceroy on the 
Gujardti (20), 9th Nov kind of uncalled-for advice that he vouchsafed to 
“a ” the Princes assembled before him. If there are 

strong traces of Toryism in the latter part of his 
speech, this earlier part is not only inappropriate but also open to grave 
Objection........... We disapprove of that part of it in which he has given 
gratuitous and one-sided advice to the Indian Chiefs and Princes. His 
Excellency well knows that riots between Hindus and Muhammadans are 
almost unknown in Native States and no such disorders, as took place in the 
Punjab, occurred in them. Where was then the propriety of tendering the 
uncalled-for advice that he gave them? ‘The strongest weapon’, said His 
Excellency, ‘in the panoply is good government, which, while inspired with 
sympathy for the legitimate aspirations of the people, is resolute at all times 
in the maintenance of public order. By this means only can peace after 
war, safety after danger be secured’. All these platitudes were entirely out 
of place.. They are, however, not so innocent as they seem to be. We aill 
know what ‘good government’, ‘sympathy with legitimate aspirations’ and 
“resolute in the maintenance of public order’, mean. The line of demarcation 
between these fine phrases and O’Dwyerism can be easily made indis- 
tinguishable with the utmost facility as was the case in the Punjab and we 
wish His Hxcellency had remained silent when Special Tribunals are 
still busy trying cases and the Hunter Committee has already entered 
upon its inquiry. Not only he did not remain silent but he proceeded to 
deliver himself in these terms:—‘ Your Highnesses can, however, lend 
‘mvaluable assistance by ensurihg that your States are places in which 
the lawless and malicious spirit is not tolerated, where lying stories find 
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no favour, where the motives of the British Government are not misre~ 
presented and where British rule is not held up to obloquy’. We wish 
His Excellency ‘had thrown off the veil and pointed out the agencies or 
persons who are responsible for all’ these sins. Neither the Mesopotamian 
nor the Afghan muddle was so bitterly criticised and fiercely attacked by the 
Indian people or their papers as by the English and Anglo-Indian press and 
publicists.......... Weall know that Englishmen are not angels, nor are 
Indians. We are all liable to err and so is Lord Chelmsford himself, though 
he fondly believes he is not. It is all very easy to preach that motives ought 
not to be impeached. But what does His Hxcellency’s sweeping denun- 
ciation amount to ?......... Some of our Indian rulers are already arbitrary 
in their methods and principles, and we do not think that they stand in need 
of any further encouragement at the hands of His Excellency in the shape of 
uncalled-for advice and ill-disguised suggestions. It would, in our opinion, 
be an appalling calamity if O’ Dwyerism is to be the future standard of political 
efficiency and resolute action in British India or in Native States.” 


— 
—_ ” 
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4. Commenting upon His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech at the 
Indu Prakdsh (45), 5th Chiefs’ Conference, the Indu Prakdsh writes -—We 
Swe are surprised at the views expressed by the Viceroy 
regarding the present unrest in India. He was 
aware, while proceeding with his speech, that he was giving advice to the 
Chiefs on an irrelevant subject and so explained, in one or two places, the 
cause of his digression. Hveryone will agree, after examining his line of 
argument, that His Excellency need not have laid himself open to the charge 
of digression while diagnosing the present unrest in India. Hven laying 
aside the question of digression, his speech reveals nothing but a distorted 
and exaggerated view of the present political situation. The minds of the 
people in British India have become uneasy for various reasons and this 
uneasiness has no doubt manifested itself on several occasions during the 
last five months, but it has now become possible to affirm from the writings 
of such responsible men as Sir Sankaran Nair that Government also have 
been guilty of excesses along with the people. but the Viceroy still cherishes 
the idea that the machinations of foreign schemers are at the bottom of all 
the expressed and hidden uneasiness. No one who has only a superficial 
knowledge of the evidence of the Superintendent of Police of the C. I. D., 
given before the Disorders Enquiry Committee at Delhi, will dare to attribute 
the disturbances to the activities of foreign anarchists. Is if not strange 
then that the Viceroy who has ample means at his disposal to ascertain the 
truth should harbour such a wicked idea in his mind ? 
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Dd. “The Government of India have decided to call into being a per- 
manent Chamber of Ruling Princes, though the 

Bombay Chronicle (1), announcement made by the Viceroy was desired by 
7th Nov. him to be taken only as a preliminary statement 
of intention.......... The need of systematising the 

relations between the Government of India and the States, the urgency of 
minimising complaints of friction and undue intrusion, and the question of 
arbitration between States, deserve full endorsement. The Viceroy says that 
there was no deliberate wish to curtail the powers of princes and therefore it 
is only right that durbars are to be given better opportunities of consultation. 
The influence of the Residency is more potent than is realised in British 
India and we hope Sir George Lloyd will, in the Bombay Conference of 
Princes, ascertain the grievances of princes and chiefs as the Viceroy seems 
_to have done. While the question of the permanent Chamber has been since 
the time of Lord Lytton—who thought of having it as the premier loyalist 
organisation of India—a matter of controversy under different names, is it 
not possible to separate the idea of a Standing Committee of princes or their 
representatives, and make it first into a body for reference in’ disputes ? 
Lord Chelmsford spoke of the difficulty of getting advice in contested matters.. 
A Committee can be the means of providing for the difficulty. A chamber 
may not have enough serious business to transact except through the secre- 
taries accompanying each member, and the volume of such business may, in 
spite of common interests with British India, be exceediugly small. Barring 
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‘sitting of the Committee in the Punjab, Lala Harkishanlal, Dr. Satyapal, 


foreign relations which are excluded and internal administration of which 
qq ruler is jealous, there will be very little left for discussion by the princes 


pomp As decorous institutions, annual assemblages are as good and as 
as any 


other method. We have not yet had the opinions of the princes 


_ themselves expressed in response of the speech of the Viceroy and we hope, 
‘ffter the exchange of civilities, we shall be able to see a full and unreserved 


statement of the views of those princes who, according to the Yieereds are not 
happy over the proposal.” 


6. “And it is no use disguising the fact that the attempt to build up 

a Chamber of Princes has caused misgivings both 

Comments on His in British India and Native India. Some states of 
Excellency the Viceroy’s first rate importance have not yet thought it fit to 


eo te vail 3., participate whole heartedly in the deliberations of 


a andel the Conference during the last four years. Some 
New. Times (11), 7th Men in Indian States apprehend that the Narendra 
Nov. Mandal may be ultimately utilised to put additional 


burdens upon the Chiefs and interfere with the 
internal affairs of their states. The fear may be ill-founded, but it is there. 
There are men in British India who believe that this mobilisation of the 
Princes of India who enjoy a position of great power and privilege who, with 
one or two exceptions, have not politically advanced their states so as to bring 
them into line with British India, will interfere with the progressive develop- 
ment of India towards responsible self-government in the near future.......... 
Several educated Indians think there are deeper purposes than are at present 
known to the public for the inauguration of the Narendra Mandal. We 
believe these apprehensions will prove baseless; we should like to see the 
Narendra Mandal become a powerful factor in inaugurating reforms in Native 
India so as to bring it into line with British India; and we look forward to 
the day when people at once in British India and the Native States will attain 
to full responsible Government.” 


7. “The speculation in Britain as to who should succeed Lord Chelms- 
ford as Viceroy shows that it is taken for granted 
Speculation as to who that His Excellency will shortly retire. The Duke 
oe g pang Seve “eget of Northumberlead has denied the rumour that he 
Vioccuy of mo er ae, ae designaie for the office. The Duke, who is 
Bombay Chronicle (1), 2 wealthy aristocrat, rose to fame as an enemy of 
6th Nov. Mr. Smillie who subjected him to a trying cross- 
examination before the Sankey Commission. The 
Duke has been conducting a tearing campaign against the nationalisation of 
mines. In calling Mr. Smillie hard names he got as good as he gave. He 
is a member of the Joint Committee and, as he is not coming out to India, 
we hope he will strive to compress his services to this country by helping the 
cause of reform as much as he can at the present opportunity. Mr. Lansbury 
in speaking of the rumour at Albert Hall hoped that the successor of Lord 
Chelmsford should be a man of progressive ideas, ‘ not one with a mind of the 
Year One’. ‘Therefore, it isa pleasure to notice that His Grace has no 
intention of turning out Viceroy.’ 


8. Government officials should afford certain facilities to the people 

to enable them to expedite and facilitate the work 

What Government of the Disorders Committee so that they may have 
should do to facilitate the no cause to disagree with its findings. The Pro- 
— the Hunter Com- vincial governments, « the first reruns should 
re issue orders to the Police not to obstruct the work 
rey weve ee ree of collecting evidence undertaken by Congress sub- 
committees and other bodies and to refrain from molesting the witnesses 
either directly or indirectly. Should no such order be published in time poor 
illiterate people will not come forward to give evidence owing to the fear 
of the Police. Moreover, a notification should be issued declaring that neither 
Government officials nor the authorities will in any way harass any individual 
who will produce evidence against the Military, Police or any other officers 


éf Government. Government ‘should, again, release on bail during the 
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Pundit Rambhuj Dutt Chowdhari. and other Punjabi leaders who are af 
present in jail. This will enable them to collect evidence and fo place 
it before the Committee in an independent manner. Governmenié should 
give the aforesaid concessions in the interests of justice. Such a step will 
strengthen the confidence of the people in the justice of Government and will 
enable the Committee to arrive at the right conclusions. 


9. People do not feel great interest or enthusiasm in the work of the 
Beart 016. Gi itor: Hunter Committee as there is not a majority of inde- 
Indu Prakdsh (45), 16th pendent Indians on it. Government have declared 
iow. that the Police would not harass the witnesses, but 

actual experience is quite the other way. If secret 
threats are to continue, what evidence can be given before the Committee ? 
The Punjab Government must stop these shameless terrorisings if for nothing 
else at least to save the honour of the order issued under their own signature, 
The conduct of the C. I. D. is most disgusting inasmuch as even the relief 
work of the Seva Samiti is being interfered with. Such repression is not 
necessary for the maintenance of peace, isit? ‘Then why do Government 
allow it? Are Government too weak to control the Police tyranny, or do 
they not heartily desire to doso? [The paper discusses the evidence of 
Mr. Orde and writes :—]| Mr. Orde has confessed openly that there was no 
conspiracy to subvert the British Government behind the Delhi riots. He 
had to confess that high prices, the Patel and Rowlatt Bills and the order of 
prohibition against Mr. Gandhi were the causes of discontent. He plainly 
said that the Delhi riots had nothing to do with the riots in other provinces 
and that no connection was found with Bolsheviks. On the whole no trace 
of any rebellion was found in Delhi. [The Indu Prakdsh expresses satis- 
faction that witnesses are allowed to be represented by counsel before the 
Hunter Committee. Referring to the rumoured intention of Lord Hunter 
not to stay at Government House in Lahore, the paper says that special care 
should be taken in the Punjab that the prism of hospitality may not taint the 
sense of justice. . If the rumour is true, continues the paper, it appears that 
Lord Hunter has realised the necessity.] 


10. “We are anxious to avoid premature criticism of the evidence, 
collected by the Hunter Committee, but we make no 
apology for referring to General Drake-Brockman’s 
philosophy of governing Asiatics. ‘The general policy 
of official evidence is to allege that the force used 


Comments on General 
Drake-Brockman’s evl- 
dence before the Hunter 


Useamsiee- Chronicle (1), 5 far below the necessities of the occasion. We 
7th Nov. 4 ’ wonder if the plea could be coupled with allegations 


of excess to produce a safe ‘resultant’ in the minds 
of impartial judges. General Drake-Brockman, who thinks that the force 
used was deficient na quality and quantity owes the deductions to the signi- 
ficant premise that ‘more force was .the only way of dealing with Asiatics ’. 
The principle that the scourge should be made use of in governing a people, 
belongs to the code of aboriginal morality which it should be a disgrace for 
any member of a civilised nation to profess in this century. What is there 
peculiar about the sentient feelings of Asiatics to make them deserve of the 
measure of violence which General Drake-Brockman would inflict on them? 
‘If more firing had been resorted to’, he says, ‘it would have had a more 
salutary effect’. It is this hideous doctrine of ‘frightfulness’, which has 
to be condemned and.buried for the safety of freedom and civilisation in India, 
We thought that Englishmen were above indulging in the Teutonic fancy 
that civilised subjects of the King should-be treated with extra firing for 
‘salutary effects ’.”’ 


11. Commenting on the evidence of Mr. Orde, Superintendent of Police, 
Delhi, before the Hunter Committee, the New Times 


Comments on the evi- 
dence before the Hunter 
Committee of Mr. Orde, 
Superintendent of Police, 
Delhi. 

New Twumes (11), 4th 
Nov. . 
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remarks :—“ So far as this evidence goes, then, the 
Indian leaders’ conduct in Delhi was honourable and 
above reproach. The Anglo-Indian extremisis of 
the type of the Civil and Military Gazette and the 
Datly Gazette must now bend low their diminished 
heads; they conjured up the ghost of conspiracy in 


India and justified Sir Michael’s policy and the 
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martial. law. .The Civil and Military Gazette, indeed, attacked the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Barron whose good sense really saved the imperial capital 
from the calamity of the Martial Law. The complaint of Delhi is that more 
force was used at Delhi than what the situation required; and, we feel 
confident, representative Indian witnesses will convince the Committee that 
the complaint is just.” 


12. It was feared that the Disorders Committee would not allow any 
| cross-examination of Government witnesses; but 
Sdnj Vartamdn (33),6th popular apprehensions have been removed by Lord 
Nov.; Praja Mitra and Hunter. Not only are witnesses allowed to appear 
Parsi Psd -"a o with their legal advisers but they are allowed to 
ee: sett (26), ord Gross-examine any witness with a view to elicit facts 
that in their opinion have. remained unnoticed. 
The policy adopted is a just one-and will tend to enlist the confidence of the 
ople in favour of the Committee. Mr. Orde, who was the first witness to 
ie examined, has given his evidence in a very honest and straightforward 
manner, and we are surprised that a European Police officer should give 
such good evidence. This truthful Britisher has boldly stated in his evidence 
that there was no conspiracy against Government, etc. Mr. Orde’s evidence 
has proved that the leaders of Delhi had no connection with the Punjab 
disturbances. Mr. Orde’s evidence is very important so far as Delhi is 
concerned. It was alleged that the disturbances were due to Satyagraha, 
but the falsity of the allegation has now been proved. [The Praja Mitra and 
Parsi expresses gratification at the permission granted by the Committee 
to counsel to cross-examine witnesses and, while laying special stress on the 
cross-examination of Mr. Benson by Mr. Das, expresses confidence that the 
Committee will arrive at just conclusions and congratulates the public and 
Government on the just attitude adopted by the Committee. The Jdm-e- 
Jamshed believes that the procedure adopted by the Committee will go to 
minimise the disappointment caused by the meagre representation of the 
non-ofticial public on the Committes. | 


*13. The Gujarati quotes from the Capital of Calcutta, ‘the Govern- 
ment of India, as at present constituted, have lost 

Alleged incompetence of position and prestige, not only at Whitehall, but 
the Government of India. woerever two or three honest and chivalrous men 
Gujarati (20), 9th Nov., are gathered together in India to discuss the topics 
Eng. cols. of the day”, and writes:—‘ It is something that at 
least some Englishmen have realised the actual state 

of things in India. Lord Chelmsford’s incompetence and want of statesman- 
like grasp and insight on his part, the Law Member’s unbounded conceit, 
pitiable shallowness of mind and amazing lack of political experience and 
Sir William Vincent's obstinacy, love of official prestige even at the sacrifice 
of higher considerations, and intolerance have all tended to the diminution of 


~—— moral prestige to an extent unknown in the recent history of Modern 
ndia.” 


14. “The 3rd Session of the Gujarat Political Conference at Surat 


ae a proved a success, and as was acknowledged on 
The Gujarat Political 4]] hands the stigma of 1907 was effectually 
eeeeree SS eee. removed by the successful conduct of the pro- 
a (new), 7th ai ‘ 
Nov., Eng. cols. ceedings at the Conference.......... The _inten- 
sity and keenness of feeling prevailing in this 
country regarding the Punjab and Gujarat affairs were discernible in the 
session of the Conference when. not only the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, not only the President, but speaker after speaker spoke in a soul- 
stirring, extremely pathetic manner demanding justice and justice alone. It 
is earnestly hoped that the Official Enquiry Committee would endeavour its 
best and utmost to find out the truth and expose the real culprits. The 
Indemnity Act was also condemned in the Conference, and rightly too. 
Some other important questions were also discussed. In all, one thing above 
all else was quite patent, and it was this that. the speakers were greatly 
agitated and were almost despairing. It is no wonder’ that under the 
present circumstances their mental state should be such. But there is a deep- 


f 


. rooted conviction and faith in the British justice, which is the foundation of 
the British Empire,” 


i5. Commenting on the Honourable Mr. G. K. Parekh’s presidential 
address at the third session of the Gujarat Poli- 

Jdm-e-Jamshed (26), tical Conference at Surat the Jdm-e-Jamshed 
= os ov te writes :—The address is full of moderate and ¢onsi- 
aa (24) at, ties | Beas. derate thoughts. Mr. Parekh has on behalf of the 
bay Samdchdr (63), 5th People of Gujarat, raised a strong protest against 
Nov.; Deshi Mitra (67), the imposition of punitive levies on the people of 
6th Nov.; Praja Pokar Nadiad and Vird4mgam and on the mill-hands of 
(77), 5th Nov. Ahmedabad, in connection with the last. disturb- 
ances. We hope his appeal to His Excellency Sir 

George Lloyod to review the decision regarding the imposition of this punitive 
levy, will not be in vain. [The Sdnj.Vartdémdn asserts that the address con- 
tains no weighty comments such as would be useful in guiding the public 
opinion and remarks that it was the duty of the President to express 
how much public feelings are aggrieved by the atrocities perpetrated under 
the Martial Law Adwiunistration in the Punjib. The Hindusthdn observes 
that Mr. Parekh’s views on the Punjab disturbances and the Rowlatt 
Act represent the opinion of the whole of Gujarat on the subject. The 
Bombay Samdchdr is gratified to note that Mr. Parekh’s address is well 
worthy of a member of the Moderate party and declares that his opinion with 
respect to the Reform Scheme is well-considered and mature. The Deshi 
Mitra, too, expresses its gratification at the address and congratulates the 
president on his bringing the proceedings toa successful termination. The 
Praja Pokar is of opinion that Mr. Parekh’s advice, regarding the Reform 
Scheme, besides being full of wisdom and foresight, is thoroughly practical. 


It fully endorses Mr. Parekh’s views on the Punjib disturbances and the 
Rowlatt Act. | 3 


16. The Congress, League and Home Rule deputations in England 
bave done their work well and they have brought to 
me 0 the notice of the people-the necessity of beginning 
ae Nationalists must sn goitation in foreign coantries. The report of the 
ollow henceforth. Toint O . td nak te b nfl at 
Kesari (114), 4th Nov. oint Committee would not have been influenced by 
the whittling of the Government of India and would 
have brought matters nearer the Montford report. But if all Deputations 
had combined and upheld the Congress demand, a share would have been 
obtained also in the Government of India; but the Moderates lost the 
opportunity by their short-sightedness. The great war has conferred a charter 
of self-determination on the whole world and India has obtained the right of 
membership in the League of Nations. Our foreign agitation has in a way 
become constitutional. We do not say that the principle of self-determination 
is alone enough to grant the rights of Swardjya to us; the local bureaucracy 
is strong enough to trample the principle under foot. Parliament is not 
prepared to go against the will of the bureaucracy and force the rights of 
Swardjya upon it. The time also is far away when the League of Nations 
would consider the grievances preferred by Indians against the Government 
of India and the British Government. . But our foreign agitation would 
receive constitutional protection from the principle of self-determination and 
the League of Nations. The strength that would arise in India will be in the 
long run successful. But as it rests with the British people and Parliament 
to grant us the fruit of our agitation, it is quite necessary that the local 
agitation should be supported by foreign agitation. Dr. Subramanya Aiyar, : 
Mr. Baptista and Lokamanya Tilak have given a new turn to our foreign 
agitation and the Swardjya movement will be undoubtedly successful 
earlier, if the line is followed. There is not the least objection to carry our 
agitation to America, France, Japan and other countries as to England. 
Lokamanya Tilak thinks that some arrangements should be made to have 
foreign agitation by the Home Rule Leagues and the Congress every year. 
He has started from England in time to be present at the Congress in order 
that the question may be discussed by it. It is clear that the Montagu 
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swardjya will be unsatisfactory. Even ‘the Moderates have realised what a 
danger it is to keep the Government of India uncontrolled, as the Punjab 
affairs. show. There is no doubt that the Government of India will be more 
autocratic than now as the control of Parliament and the Secretary of State 
will be lessened as there is no scope for popular control. If some lawless 
follower of the O’Dwyerian school influences the Government of India, what 
constitutional movement, what loyalist’s property and what Mahatma’s life 
can be said to be safe? If India is to free itself from this fear, it should lay 
down the lines of local and foreign agitation that would bring in swardjya as 
outlined by the Delhi Congress, if not now at least five years hence. The 
Congress patriots and Home Rulers should try their best now to capture alf 
the powers conferred by the Montagu swardjya. If those who consider the 
Congress swardjya to be impracticable and who do not know anything beyond 
looking up to the officials, get any rights of swardjya in their hands, the nation 
would be harmed to that extent. 


17. The Rdjakdran says that England secured a vote for India on the 
. | League of Nations in order to be able to command a 
Mr. Tiiak’s activities in larger number of votes and that India’s representa- 
Europe and America 1n ¢jon on the League will not benefit her (India) in 
behalf of Indian nationa- gny way. It complains that Mr. Tilak addressed a 
ne Rial dran (124), 2nd letter to M. Clemenceau and President Wilson claim- 
Nov. ; Sdndesh (126), 4th ing that the principle of self-determination be 
Nov. applied to India but that the former had not even the 
courtesy to give him a reply while President Wilson 
promised that the said principle would be applied to India, though the promise 
has not yet been translated into action. It expresses its gratitude to Mr. 
Malone, an American Barrister, for addressing a document to the American 
Foreign Relations Committee in support of India’s claim and says that the 
document gains additional weight from the fact that it is based on Mr. Tilak’s 
letters to M. Clemenceau and President Wilson. ‘T'he Sdndesh on the other 
hand believes that Mr. Tilak’s mission to Kurope has proved a failure. 


18. Commenting upon the efforis of some Muhammadans to hold the 
session of the Moslem League ata place other than 
Reflections on the that where the Congress is to meet, the Lokasangraha 
decision to hold the Mos- writes:—The union of the Congress and the League 
lem League Sessionsalong 4+ Tucknow was an invaluable blessing. ‘Chis bless- 
with the Congress at . 
Paes Piha ing has been able during the last four years to beget 
Lokasangraha (116), 4th several equally valuable blessings. The Hindus and 
Nov. the Muhammadans are now being welded together 
so firmly that it is impossible for the latter to keep 
aloof from the Congress especially in view of the importance attached to their 
interests at its last session. In the absence of such a rapprochement the 
Hindus would not have observed the Khilafat day so reverently, no unity 
could have been seen during the Satyagraha agitation, the Hindus and Muham- 
madans would not have been marched through the streets hand-cuffed together 
and O’Brien would not have taunted them. But indeed they were not hand- 
cuffs that were fastened upon their wrists, it was not an ignominious march to 
which they had to submit, nor were O’Brien’s words tanuts. The hand-cuffs 
were in reality rdkhi threads denoting mutual love, the march was a ceremony 
of their union,.and O’Brien’s insulting word were in reality an acclamation 
befitting this ceremony of union. The meeting of the Congress and the 
League at one and the same place is capable of producing such invaluable 
results and, therefore, it is the misfortune of the country that some wiseacres 
among the Muhammadans should suppose that the meeting of the Moslem 
League at a place where the Congress met was derogatory to the dignity of 
the Muhammadans. 


19. Mr. Vinayak Mahadev Bhuskute reports an imaginary dialogue. 
ort between two persons in a garden near Shanwar wada 
Reflections on tke (Poona), one attacking \ir. Gandhi for his vacillat- 
eg ovation given to jing conduct and the other defending him. The 
: MING Hitachi 105) critic objects to.the support extended by Mr. Gandhi 
5th Nov: - ) ’ to the Indemnity Bill and says:—Mr. Gandhz 
- makes a distinction between higher and lower 
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officials and says that lower officials should be let off. The line of argument 
would have commended itself to the people, if the facts were so. But the 
chief defect of the local bureaucracy is that higher officials give a particular 
order and the lower officials commit outrages on the strength of the powers 
they possess. Hundreds of such instances can be shown in the Punjab 
affairs. The manacling of leaders and their procession in the burning sun, 
the order which made people crawl like beasts,-firing unhesitatingly on the 
people assembled for satyagraha, aiming bayonets at a sannyasi, bayonetting 
children and firing upon them on the excuse that they were jeering, forcing 
students to march sixteen miles for answering their roll-call as if they were 
badmashes, are but a few examples. It can be shown how the lower officials 
behaved brutally in order to satisfy their feelings of revenge because the higher 

officials issued general orders. Pandit Malaviya unfolded the sorrowful story 
of the Punjabis and asked whether it was proper to pass the Indemnity Bill 
in these circumstances, and yet Mahatma Gandhi gave his support to the 
Bill. This cannot but pain the beart of any patriot. Our people are blind 
followers and if they once accept anyone as their leader they do not consider 
at all about his behaviour. Canit be said that reasonable people approved 
of the reception given to Mr. Gandhi in Lahore? Could not thoughtful 
Punjabis see that they were cheering Gandhi, Malaviya and Nehru when the 
Rowlatt Act was still in the Statute Book, when the Punjab inquiry was still 
to take place, when Ram Bhuj Dutt and others were still in jail, when ‘the 
offensive and repeated insults levelled by white soldiers were not yet over, 
when the scars produced by public whipping were not yet healed, when the 
insult offered to Malaviya in open Council was not forgotten ? People should 
not have said “ Gandhiji ki Jai’’; they should have said “Hai! Hai! 
Gandhiji’’. It would have been more in keeping with the present sorrowful 
condition of the Punjab. 


20. Referring to the committee of two Punjab judges to revidw the 
sentences passed by the Martial Law Tribunals, the 

Comments on the pro- Praja Bandhu remarks:—‘“‘In response to the 
cedure before the com- popular demand the Government appointed two 


mittee of two Punjab judges who can hardly rise above their local pre- 


ud to review the “*% + earn 
Pets, See passed by Mar- judices and personal connections and maintain an 


tial Faw Tribunals. attitude of judicial impartiality. Now we learn the 


Praja Bandhu (30), 2nd parties are not allowed to appear before them in 
Nov., Eng. cols. person or be represented by counsel. ‘This disregard 
of the ordinary principles of civilised jurisprudence 

bodes no good to the hundreds of respectable Indians at present rotting in 


jail. In the absence of their personal explanation the record of the pseudo- 


trials actually held will be examined, and it will be seen if the section or 
sections under which a person was punished did apply to him, and if,they did, 
whetber the punishment was. excessive. But no fresh evidence will be 
recorded in the light of which any falsehood lurking in the police versions 
can be exposed. So long as Government will not reconsider this the gravest 
aspect of their decision, the outraged sentiments of the Indian public will 
never be pacified.” 


21. Now that all the prohibitory orders against Messrs. Tilak and 
Gandhi have been withdrawn, Government should 

Appeal to Government see their way to cancelling their order preventing 
to cancel the order under Wy Horniman from coming to India. Mr. Horni- 


pond ar gg adhe ang man’s case stands on all fours with that of Tilak or 


Gujardti Punch (22), Gandhi. Mr. Horniman as editor of the Bombay 
Ond Nov. Chronicle never indulged in unjust criticism of 
Government and was always ready to correct any 
error of judgment on his own part. In these circumstances we have no 
hesitation in calling Mr. Horniman a truthful man like Mr. Gandhi. We 
hope that His Excellency Sir George Lloyd will give the matter a sympathetic 
consideration. 
nu 317—3 CON 
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22, “ Yet another valuable month has passed without the Government 
of Bombay being able to announce even the bare out- 
line of their housing programme, the carrying out of 
which would give relief to the distracted population 
without car Ey, ogg Bay ° of Bombay. The delay is inexcusable, having regard 
Bombay Ohronicte (1), %0 the fact that both the Local and Imperial Govern- 
Sra Nov. ments have had abundant time to deliberate upon 
the main proposals at least. There isa keen and 
universal public disappointment in the city at the procrastination of those 
responsible. It is, perhaps, not improbable that Sir George Lloyd himself, 
with his businesslike habits and tastes, shares somewhat this disappointment 
at the slow progress of the scheme on which he has set his heart. Now that 
he has returned from a well-earned holiday, it is to be hoped that he wil) not 
rest till the plans are finally drawn up, after a careful examination by the 
public, and the housing operations set going at a pace which will make up for 
all past delays and delinquencies. In the meanwhile, the Corporation has 
done well—it should have done it long ago— to draw the attention of Govern- 
ment and the two Railway Companies concerned to the urgent necessity of 
electrifying the suburban railways. The rapid development of the suburbs 
and migration of the surplus population of Bombay can only take place 
‘through improved facilities for transport andcommunication. The electrifica- 
tion of the lines as far as Kalyan and Virar will, therefore, have to form an 


essential part of the programme in view and the sooner itis undertaken the 
better.” | 


23. Commenting upon questions and answers: in the Dharwar 
District Durbar, the -Chandrodaya says that on the 

Comments on the whole there is a good deal of delay in the disposal 
oo Durbar at of cases in the Honorary Magistrates’ Courts. It 
ode OR (37), 8rd congratulates the Collector on his giving a straight- 
Nov.; Karndtak Vritt forward reply in this connection. It also notes 
(88), 4th Nov. with satisfaction the Collector’s reply that bdigar is 
improper. Butit criticises adversely the reply in 

connection with the payment of Rs. 500 to the District Local Board by 
the Motor Company running cars between Annigeri and Navalgund and 
the cancellation and restoration of its licence. It does not admit that it was 
a voluntary contribution. It considers it strange that the District Local 
Board has levied Rs. 500 as a donation for repairing the road and it wants 
a question to be asked in the Legislative Council on the point. [The 
Karndtak Vritt considers the Collector’s speech to be unsatisfactory and says 
that it contained but things within the knowledge of the people and that 


the only two new points were the technical school and the necessity of 
medical education for respectable females. | 


24. It is rumoured that motor cars will run from Karwar to. Sirsi and 
Hubli and that. Messrs. Chinoy and Company have 

Karwar-Hublt Mo _ been given the postal contract for Rs. 5,000 a month. 
Reeteh iniie-slee tn 0 Was any opportunity given to others to offer lower 


tenders? It would have been better if the money 
ag ly Pride (40), ad remained in our district instead of giving to 
5th Nov. @ Bombay merchant. If the contract is only for 


one year, the work should be undertaken by our 
merchants and a Joint Stock Company formed and we believe Government 


will give them all concessions. Government should fix rates for passengers 
in’ order to stop profiteering. 


29. In an article on the prospects of the season headed ‘‘ Waken the 
Ryots!", the Lokasangraha says that even this year 

Patriotic work in the the crops have failed in many places though in 
Poona District for politi- others they are good. It remarks that there is a 
“possibility that the officials will fix the anna valuations 
with an eye on the financial difficulties of Govern- 
ment and with a view to gain the recommendations 
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of their superiors. It is possible, continues the paper, that once the anna 
valuations are fixed, this year’s assessment, last year’s suspensions, tagai 
advances and suspensions of the raised assessments would all be collected. It 
adds:—A rayat who has reaped only a single crop cannot meet ull these 
demands. If complaints are not made in time it is likely that compulsion may 
be used and that the rayats may have to starve. Young Indians expectant of 
Swardjya should take up the work of agitation in this connection and gain 
the love of their rayat-brethren. They should give them practical political 
education instead of education in the three R’s. or along with it. They 
should not miss this opportunity! We learn that the affliction referred to 
above is likely to visit the Khed Taluka of the Poona District. We do not 
think there is a dearth of youths eager to serve their nation and their brothers. 
This is a definite tusk; it is an easy one; it will win the love of the ryots; 
it will develop their own capacity. Will the youth of the Indian nation 
eager for swara] take it up? 


26. Referring to the law of prohibition passed by America, the Loka- 
sangraha writes:—Will our rulers learn something 
The duty of the English fromthis? We cannot say whether they are destined 


to save the Maharashtra to raise the whole of India from this slough. But 


from the drink evil. ; 7 
Lokasdngraha (116), in the holy land of Maharashtra, this evil practice 


ha ite. raised its head again with their very arrival. Will 

God endow them with the will to wipe out that 
stain at least? The British officials have raised the bogey of illicit distil- 
lation! The danger is only imaginary. It is clear to all except British and 
Anglicised officials who have eyes but cannot see, that this shallow excuse 
has been put forth only to entice people’s money into the treasury while they 
are being rumed by liquor. We do not care how many generations yet we 
shall live under the feet of the British. But will the Englishman take the 
credit of saving the poor and weak Marathas from this dangerous and terrible 
filth leading them to their graves? And if he does not, is it not the duty 
of some one else to struggle for it? 


2¢. Chandulal Jamnadas Shah writes the following in the course of a 
; letter to the Praja Mitra and Padrsi :—lf the restric- 
Complaint against the tion on the importation of dyestuffs from any other 


working of the restriction . ‘pha 
placed on the import of country, except the United Kingdom, is imposed 


dyes into India. with the honest motive of giving protection to the 
Praja Mitra and Pérsi Gye-manufacturers in the United Kingdom, it is 
(31), 6th and 8th Nov. certainly praiseworthy, but if it is done solely from 


the interested motive of benefiting British dye- 
manufacturers at the expense of India it is an unjust policy. The United 
Kingdom does not at all manufacture the ‘Congo red, yellowish tone’’. 


Still, however, the Customs Collector has refused to give licenses to import | 


the same from any other country. ‘The price of the ‘‘ Congo red, bluish tone ” 
is 45 per cent. higher in the United Kingdom than itis in America. In this 
case, too, the Customs Collector has refused to give licenses though he has 
been convinced of the existence of such a great difference between the prices 
of the abovenamed two countries. Do not these facts shows an interested 
motive on the part of Government in imposing the restriction? In the 
same way licenses have been refused in case of many other dyes which are 
required in Jarge quantities in India. The imposition of this restriction has 
almost doubled the prices of dyastuffs here and has put, and will continue to put, 
the millowners and other professional dyers to heavy losses. An injustice 
has been done to the people of this country in this respect and so the people 
expect an explanation from Government for it. Government should imme- 


diately issue instructions to the authorities concerned to grant licenses freely 


or else they should confer the power of granting licenses on someone who is 
expert in the dye and colour business. {Commenting on the above letter, 
the paper in its later issue protests against this sort of ‘ preference” being 
given to the United Kingdom and declares that the Government repl 

in this respect to the Bombay Merchants’ Chamber is in no way satisfactory. 
It urges Government to take steps for the development of the ‘colour induatry, 
which bemg a ‘ key industry’ is one of the prime needs of India at present. 
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“On a previous occasion. we questioned the propriety of the Governis 
} ' ment hts. placing - embargo on sap thy mar 
: ree tion of dye-stuffs all countries save the United; 
one Chromele (1), Kingdom. We solnted out how such an invidious 
_lugeeeee | restriction would prove detrimental to the interests 
of traders and consumers in this country. The 

assurance given by Government that applications for the importations of 
dye-stuff from non-British sources, when such dye-stuffs cannot be supplied by 
British manufacturers and when the lack of it would hamper local industries, 
would be favourably considered, is, we regret to learn, not being readily 
translated into practice. A well-known local firm of dyers and printers of 
cloth has written to us complaining that the promised facilities to import dye- 


witii 28. 
5 Bee f 


' 
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_ stuffs from abroad, when such are unobtainable in Great Britain, are not 


-‘Tth Nov. 


forthcoming and that in consequence its business is suffering. The Govern- 
ment of India ought to remove the unnecessary restrictions they have placed 
on the importation of dye-stuffs into India and provide to local industries and 
traders the same facilities to import dyes direct, as have been granted to 
industries and traders in Great Britain.” 


cs 


29. ‘When reference is made to the need of improving the status of 


Indians in the public service, people enjoying the 
benefits of discrimination say that the demand is 
made with the object of fomenting racial feeling. 
When, irrespective of merit, race and complexion 
are reckoned as outweighing qualifications, it is the 
practice itself which is the most potent stimulus to 
resentment........... The discrimination is, however, 
peculiarly galling in callings that involve personal risk and where no casuistic 
distinctions are possible. A flagrant instance is seen in the award of war- 


Comments on the dis- 
crepancy between the war 
gratuities given to British 
and Indian soldiers. 

Bombay Chronicle (1), 


gratuities. The following figures would speak for themselves :— 
British Soldier a 2 
Indian Sepoy .. “Rs. 12 
British Sergeant ee 
Indian Havildar oe 
British Warrant Officer ae 
Indian Warrant Officer a oe 


We unhesitatingly say that the disparity in awards is scandalous, and no 
amount of soothing syrup or oratorical appreciations of the Indian soldier, 
could be made to explain or excuse the injustice. The Indian soldier is, 
through the services and risk of war, no whit less deserving of consideration 
than the Britisher by whose side he fought and bled; to be called sepoy, naik 
or havildar does not alter the value of his work which has not been inferior to 
that of those who happen to be called by more imposing names. If the figures 
we have been supplied with are true, it is for the authorities to rectify the 
scandal. All this is, however, typical of the manner in which Indians happen 


to be treated.” . 
80. We are grieved to refer to the insult given to Pir Motamiya 
C sil tne Of Mangrol at the Rutlam Railway Station by a 
sileged insult i Pir Mota. Kuropean officer... The Pir Saheb deserves all praise 


miya of- Mangrol by an 
European officer at the 
Rutlam Railway Station. 

Gujardti Punch (22), 


Qnd Nov.; Political Bho- — 


miyo (76), 4th Nov.; 
Akhbdr-e-Isldm (60), 4th 
Nov. 


for the patience he showed on the occasion. Though 
the offending officer apologised for his conduct and 
alllowed Pir Motamiya to travel with him, the 
incident cannot be easily forgotten and we hope 
the Traffic Manager of the Railway will see his way 
to devise means to prevent the recurrence of similar 
occurrences. [One N. V. Munshi writes to the 
Political Bhomiyo on his own behalf and on behalf 


of other followers cf Pir Motamiya expressing anger and disgust at the 
conduct of the European officer and declaring that the incident has grieved 
their hearts, The Akhbdr-e-Isldm dgclares that in such cases, Indians out 
of respect for the ruling race, rest content with apologies, if even at the last 
moment the offenders have the gentlemanliness to offer such apologies, and 
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| 13 Pree 4. 
proceed no further. Such patience, the paper thinks, is no small proof of 
the loyalty of the Indians towards Government. The paper hopes that 
Government will institute an inquiry into the matter and take such steps as 
will prevent the recurrence of similar incidents in future.] 


31. Commenting upon the alleged opposition of the Indian Civil Service 
ey to the constitutional reforms, the Dnydn Prakdsh 
_The Indian Civil Ser- writes :—On what grounds do the Civilians argue 
“a ig nek = a 49) that it is unjust to ask them to serve under entirely 
1st + a new-conditions ? Did anyone enter into a covenant 
with them when they joined service that the condi- 
tions obtaining then would be perpetuated as long as the sun and the moon 
last? Indians will not object to abide by the conditions agreed upon between 
them and Government. But it would be improper on the part of the Civilians 
to expect that the privileges not conceded under the covenant should always 
be continued to them. LBesides, if they are unwiling to serve under changed 
conditions it is open to them to resign their posts. But what right have they 
to ask for pensions in proportion to the length of their service? Who would 
pay additionally to those who out of pride give up service because of their 
un willingness to serve under Indians? The Civilians appear to be under the 
impression that they are offered higher salaries in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report to gain their acquisescence in their future lowered status. Indians 
also share the same view. ‘The salaries of all the Indian Services are already 
out of proportion to the economic condition of this country and there is no 
reason why they should be increased still further. An increase in the salaries 
of Civilians is proposed only with a view to obviating their objection to the 
reforms. But their opposition will in any case remain and it is natural, 
therefore, that Indian leaders should oppose any increase in their salaries. 


32. If Indians are to control. the new system of administration it is .— 


necessary that they should be largely employed in 
Protest against the gj] the departments. We note with regret and 
large gg of oe surprise that Europeans only are being recruited on 
set pte in the 4 very large scale. In the Civil Service there are 
mperial Services. f 
Shubhodaya (93), 31st few of our people. In the Indian Kducational 
Oct. Service Europeans are being employed largely. In 
the Medical Service new posts are being created to 
attract Kuropeans. In the Public Works Department 78 new appointments 
are created of which only three go to Indians. Why this distinction? It 
might sound reasonable if it be argued that trustworthy Europeans are 


required in military and political posts. But what political power do doctors 
and engineers wield ? 


33. Referring to 


Protest against the 
appointment of the new 
Educational § Inspector, 
Soathern Division. 


the appointment of Mr. Hesketh as Educational 
Inspector and the reversion of Mr. Hungund as 
Head Master of Dharwar High School, the Karndtak 
Vrité says that it is a great injustice. It adds :— 
Mr. Savarkar, the Inspector of the Northern Division, 


belongs to the Indian Educational Service, but the 
place belongs to the Provincial Service. The 
Dharwar Head Master’s post is Imperial and 
Mr. Hungund belongs to the Provincial Service. It would be but proper for 
Mr. Hungund to be Inspector, Northern Division, and for Mr. Savarkar to 
be Head Master of Dharwar High School. It is understood that even when 
Mr. Savarkar was first appointed, Mr. Hungund was superseded. : We suggest 
therefore that Mr. Hesketh should be sent to the Northern Division and that 
Mr. Hungund should be retained as Educational Inspector and that Mr. Sa- 
varkar should be appointed as Head Master. 


*34. “ ‘There was a time not long since when Judges used to speak of 


Karnatak Vritt (88), 
4th Nov. 


Comments on the judg- 
ment of the Bombay 
High Court in the case of 
the Satyagrahi lawyers. 

Indian Social Reformer 
(9), 9th Nov. 
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their function as one only to administer the law, not 
justice. But the present Lord Chief Justice of 
England said a short time ago that British Courts 
exist not to expound law but to administer justice, 
and that law is only a convention. This observation 
of Lord Reading’s is not a casual remark—it is 


expressive of the modern tendency -to tone Courts 
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sowered.to administer God’s justice and where they cannot, to say that 

: i aatuak ana must be modified. The lawyer is now, coming to i 

zarded not as a mere interpreter of law but as one whose duty is to helj 

oer. opinion against . unjust. laws. It is that which distinguished the* 

a nce of the Bar from that of the Bench. The former has more” 
han e than-the latter in the interests of the growth of the idea of just laws. 

- That is one of the traditional. privileges of the’ Bar—hence the rule which 
supposes that a Barrister is not paid for his professional services and cantiot 
sue for remuneration for services professionally rendered. The British law, 
as nised in India, regards a Barrister as one who does not live by the law. . 
aa” If that is the standard of his duty, how can he be held guilty of profes- 
ny sianal. misconduct because he resolved for civil disobedience to a law or 
Pe advises his client in favour of such disobedience. So long as’ he does not 
a commit violence or an act of dishonesty, so long civil disobedience cannot 
‘ be:regarded as disobedience of the law, because he does not resist the law, 
‘ | he, voluntarily takes its consequences and thereby voluntarily and in effect 
at obeys it. This view seems more in accordance with the traditional historic 
al status of the legal profession than the view taken by the Bombay High Court. 
: And. it accounts for the fact emphasised by the Madras Mail in its adverse 
comments on that Court’s Judgment that Mr. Lloyd George’s declaration 
some years ago, that he was resolved to resist passively the Education Act 
passed by Parliament, was not taken notice of by the British High Court, 
although he belonged to the legal profession as a Solicitor and at one tine 
practised in the Courts as such. The point is certainly one which calls for 
an authoritative decision of the Privy Council.” 


38. The Dnydn Prakdsh expresses its disapproval of the order issued 

| by Mr. Phatak, Honorary Magistrate of Karad 

Protest against anorder (Satara), prohibiting some Satya Samajists from 
passed’ by a Brahmin giving lectures there with the object of spreading 
Wheel Viste Baek S the doctrines of the Samaj, (vide paragraph 18 of 
ges te ~~ Weekly Report No. 43, for the week ending 25th 


against non-Brahmin 


preachers. October 1919). ‘he fact, says the paper, that this 
Dnydn Prakdsh (42), order was issued not by an Anglo-Indian official but 
2nd Nov. by a Brahmin one against a movement of non- 


Brahmins is note worthy. It asks whether it would 
be surprising if non-Brahmins become suspicious about the good faith of 
Brahmin officials after such incidents. 


$6. The Pdrsi Sansdr thinks it deplorable that the Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner in Sind should not have allowed 

Comments ontherefusal Mr. Hardley Norton to appear before it in the appeal 
of permission to Mr. E. of Sheth Vishindas Nihalchand simply. on the 


Norton to appear in @ technical ground of omission to give notice before- 


certain case before the Sind noe “9 
See Pen lcatoens hand. It adds:—The incident is ‘all the more 


Court. ’ regrettable for the reason that Mr. Norton is not 
Pdrsi Sansdr (29), 25th a stranger t o the Judicial Commissioner’s Court, 
Oct. having already appeared in it in some dozen cases. 


Only last year he had appeared on three or four 
y occasions. In view of this and in view of the facts that he was unaware of the 
q new prohibitory rule and had come from a long distance, there would have been 
me? nothing wrong if he had been allowed to argue the case before the Court, 
4 especially as Mr. Verteuil had submitted a satisfactory explanation on the 
ee: subject. On the contrary such permission would have served to add to the - 
reputation of the Judicial Comwissioner’ s Court. 


37. ‘“‘One wonders why the question should have arisen at all to 
transfer the local college to Government. The real 

The needs of higher problem is not one of transfer but of meeting the 
etueadion | in Sind. 1). iet growing demands of Sind by creating at least one 
Nov. Te, Wa)» Sat more college. Sind needs a second college; anda 
oie Government really desirous of co-operating with the 
e in the matter of developing education in Sind should (1) help the 
-@.d:Bind College in that generous spirit which they have shown to the 
Bind Mpdresseh apd (2) support the” * efforts of e public to build a second 
college in Hydexab 
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aya 
denied that the educational development of Sind has been neglected, that 
our Provincé has long been treated as a step-daughter; .and Governmeng,j« 


we feel, are ander a special — to push forward | educational schemeny. 
In this province." - iste 


388. ‘Coniimenting on the explanatory communique in connection with 


O at Mr. Montagu’s statement with regard to: India’s 
wsrreananngpiendlineeliiy ysclleg i representation ‘on the South African Inquiry Com. - 
planatory communique in rs 
connection with Mr Mon- -™ission, the Kavzser-c-Hud remarks :—“ The heart 
tagu’s statement with Of India has sunk within herself with the knowledge 
regard to India’s repre- of the announcement which is made from Simla to 
sentation fon the South explain Mr. Montagu’s pronouncement made two 


— Inquiry Commis- months ago. We are inclined to think that this is: 
S10n. - | | ‘ 
Stet t-Hind 7), not only a -case of a blasted hope or broken faith. 


It is an attempt that could never be expected from 
ri cerca oes any British statesman, far more -of the right 
Honourable KE. S. Montagu of liberal traditions and reform fame. It is an 
attempt to treat Indians as simpletons and fools.......... And if we do 
not take it in too limited a sense it is an attempt that -proves the 
incompetence of the Secretary of State and the Government of India. We 
are sorry to have to make this indictment. But that is how all India regards 
this attitude of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford.......... There is some 
mystery about it all and the Indian public believe that there has been na 
mistake and no mistaken inference but a mistaken stroke of diplomacy. 
They are inclined to think that the Union Government have turned a deaf 
ear to the request of the Secretary of State, that the Imperial Cabinet has 
been impotent enough not to support Mr. Montagu, that forthe sake of 
avoiding serious agitation in India Mr. Montagu has attempted to shield the 
Union Governmént by the nonsense of mistaken inference.”’ 


39. “ The communique opens our eyes to the facts that the appoint- 
y India (16), 5th ment of the Commission, not to talk of the questions 
a to be examined by it, is. shelved for some time at 
least. It is also possible that the postponement. 
of the Commission and Mr. Montagu’s belated explanation are nothing less 
than a weak concession to the torrent of the race prejudice and trade jealousy 
which are spreading over South Africa to-day. We have said once before, 
and we say it again that if the question is to be decided by the dictates of- 
prejudice, there is no need of a commission. Is it too late even now to press 
for the exercise of the Royal veto ?......... We must present to Government 
an irreducible minimum of our demands, and this should take the form of 
a request to Government either to press for the exercise of ‘the Royal veto, 
or in the alternative to appoint along with Sir Benjamia Robertson an Indian 
representative of known independence and fully conversant with the con- 
ditions of the case, as also to advise the Union Government that the 
examination of trading and the property rights question, with a view to 
relaxation of the existing restrictions, must bathe least that the Commission 
should address itself to. As regards the Indian representative, Mr. Gandhi 
whose name is suggested in many quarters can hardly be expected to be 
appointed. We think Mr. Shastri should be acceptable both to the Indian 
public and the Government. Mr. Shastri is a host in himself. He can be 
fully trusted to represent Indian interests. And the HKuropeans can have 
nothing to say against the choice. He will say what he feels is right.” 


40. “No one will be satisfied with this announcement. We want 

ites two Indians to -be on the committee itself. If that 

0 ae Times (11), 31st. is not possible at least two Indians in South Africa 
must be placed on the committee. Bare justice 


requires that a committee appointed to enquire into Indian preraanes should 
have some Indian members on it.”’ 


41. Commenting on the statement issued by the itis India 
Subodh Patrika (49), that the appoinément of the South African Commis- 


. | sion is postponed indefinitely, the Subodh Patrske 
Set Her. Rng. atte writes :—“ Is such a trifling with the. feelings, 


opinion and vital needs of th he Tndian paces & re — (Are promages 


iven to the ear and broken to the heart ?. Supposing Mr. 

neral Smuts’s best efforts to get a commission of the kind 

reviousls faaguested have been baulked by the recalcitrant element in South 
Africa, we.ask, is there no remedy by which Imperial justice can be vindicated? 


ae not just that if the commission is not to be, the Asiatic Trading Act also 
should not be? Is there no justification now at least for vetoing such a 
piece of legislation? If this is not done, shall we not be justified in asking 
where are we in the Empire’? And what is it worth to us’ to be on the 
League of Nations if in the Imperial household we are to be, no equal partners? 
The South African Indian question will surely be a canker in the heart of the 
Empire. It will rankle deep and the wound will not heal.” 


42. ‘The public agitation with regard to the wretched condition of 
Indentured Indian labourers, especially of Indian 
Comments on the Press women, in Fiji, and the outcry raised by the people 


a Bh rma co against it have at last met with success, for which 


good result we are thankful to Mr. Andrews. 
gg eed A (27), 7th That the Government of India are willing to pay 
Nov. compensation to the white planters for procurifig the 

release of these poor Indian labourers in Fiji is a 
very good proof of their sympathy towards their subjects. We hope they will 
take a similar step for the benefit of the Indians in South Africa. 


43, After condemning 3 Fiji indentures in strong language at some 
length, Young India writes:—‘The above was 
— India (16), 5th yitten beforé the welcome news published in the 
: papers that the Government of India were insisting 
on the termination of the indentures at the end of the year. It is a matter 
for satisfaction, too, that in spite of the unscrupulous agitatidn against Mr. 
Andrews, his conditions have been found to be indispensable for the moral 
welfare of the indentured Indians. But the Government of India have done 
well to inquire about the price to be paid for terminating all indentures. We 
do not want them, in spite of the promise, to fulfil Mr. Andrews’ conditions. 
We know the price. The planters have fixed it themselves. And if they 
want the full £20,000 they should have the amount so long as the contracts 
are cancelled by the end of the year. We congratulate Sir George Barnes 
who has represented the Government of India upon what promises to be a 
happy ending of the Fiji trouble.” 


44, “At last if has been decided to close down all indentures in Fiji by 
the end of this year—subject to the condition that — 
: on the plantations where the reforms suggested by 
Fags of India (12), Mr. Andrews have been carried out the indentures 
rds will remain in force for another two years. The 
Government of India has, however, asked what com- 
pensation will be needed if the indentures of those working on plantations 
where the reforms have been effected are to be immediately terminated. This 
long-standing question is thus in a fair way to be satisfactorily settled, thanks 
to the unwearied labours of Mr. Andrews in this behalf. The repatriation of 
those labourers who have gained freedom thus becomes a wost urgent question, 
as sO many more men will be wanting to go back, and must be provided a free 
passage immediately. But for the last four years several ex-indentured 
labourers had perforce to live in the midst of immorality, because the Fiji 
Government plead inability to redeem their definite undertaking to provide 
shipping. It is strange that the Government of India should still be unable 
to furnish information on this important question.” 


45. Itisto be regretted. that the principle of reciprocity which is 
adverse to the interests of peace and which might 

Comments on the eventually lead to enmity has been accepted by 
Government of India’s the Colonies in respect of India at a time when 
resolution publishing cor- statesmen , are thinking of the cohesion and 


of tedipeoalty in celabon unification of the British Empire. It is India that 


tothe colonies. . will suffer by reciprocity of treatment and the 
—— (20), 2nd Nov. Colonial Governments were fully aware of if; and 
so they have advocated its adoption. The replies 
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of the Governments of Australia and New Zealand are plain and liberal 
while the other governments have not arrived at a final decision in the 
matter. At any rate Indians have not secured even a fraction of their rights 
as citizens of the Empire, while India has to bear equal responsibility with 
other units of the Empire. It would not be possible to think of, unity and 
cohesions of the Empire so long as the South African Government continues 
to adopt a policy of hatred and colour prejudice towards India. 


46. ‘The idea has been prevailing for some time in chauvinistic 
/ quarters that the Afghan treaty has wounded the 
Comments on the gmour propre of Britain. Lord Curzon tried to put a 
gl ggg og "Agha good face on the clause regarding the foreign relations 
treaty. of Afghanistan, but, at the same time, he sought to 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Characterise the treaty as only a sort of negotiation 
7th Nov. and to promise something ‘ better’ after the close of 
what he chose to term the ‘period of probation’. 
Both Lord Curzon and the ignorant critics of the Afghan treaty have missed the 
real issue. If there is anything the Afghans, like every self-respecting nation, 
value intensely, it is their independence. Once they are convinced that 
Britain has-no designs upon their independence, they will be quiet and 
friendly. The best way to convince them was to remove restrictions on their 
foreign relations, subsidy or no subsidy. Sir Hamilton Grant’s move was a 
capital one and we are sure it will bring Afghanistan and India nearer. The 
Anglo-Persian Agreement also has altered the situation altogether and there 
is now absolutely no need of intervening in Afghan matters and incurring 
needless responsibilities. There is nothing to be ashamed of in Sir Hamilton 
Grant’s action and Lord Curzon need not have tried to explain it away, as he 
did to the satisfaction of nobody.” 


47. If the London Times’. comments on the Afghan peace are based on 
facts, they can scarcely be said to be unnatural or 
Praja Mitra and Pdrst hasty. If the Government of India have kept in the 
(31), 8th Nov. dark the British public and even Mr. Moniagu, 
regarding their relinquishment of control over the 
external affairs of Afghanistan, their action is certainly unpardonable. We, 
however, cannot agree with the objection raised by the Z’mes with regard to Sir 
Hamilton Grant's letter. In our opinion the Government of India have shown 
wisdom in recognising the independence of the Amir with regard to the 
external affairs of Afghanistan; for its non-recognition was the cause of 
creating distrust and ill-feeling between the Amir and his subjects ; and it also 
was the main cause of the Afghan war. However, the procedure adopted by 
the Government of India in this respect is contrary to fundamental principles. 
Why did they keep the British public and even Mr. Montagu in the dark? Is 
it that the Government of India had, contrary to the opinion of the British 
Government, dared to refuse to recognise the independence of the Amir and 
the war was the result of that refusal? And when at last they were obliged 
to recognise the Amir’s independence in external affairs for the purpose of 
putting a stop to the war, did they show the weakness of hiding it from the 
authorities in England? Were the Government of India obliged to send the 
despatch to Mr. Montagu informing him of the recognition of the Amir’s 
independence by the Government of India only because the Afghans them- 
selves had already spread that news in other countries? It is necessary to 
have an explanation in this respect. It is certainly not conducive to safety 
that the Government of India can act in such a way without the knowledge 
of the Secretary of State for India. 


48. It was desirable at one time to maintain independent Pathan 
territory between Afghanistan and India, to act as 
England's policy .9 buffer. But the great war has brought Russia 


towards Russia and Af- 
ehanistan. | so near to India that it would be dangerous to leave 


Kesari (114), 4th Nov.; such territory between the two countries, far from 
Lokasangraha (116), 6th the reach of the Railway line. It is necessary to 
Nov. bring the Waziris, Afridis and other Pathans wholly 

under British control, disarm them, and run railway 


Jines and motor roads through their territory to the frontiers of Afghanistan. 
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ald not do to ect the internal affairs of Afghanistan because of the 
Slshevik rouble. If the British want to intervene, they have to drive away 
frontier Pathans. It is impossible for the Goverament of India to remain 
m6t when Afghanistan is turning towards the Bolsheviks. If Lenin lost 
H next spring and if Afghanistan allies itself with Moscow, the Bolshevik 
‘War in Earope will at onge begin on the Indian frontier. Some people object 
to intervention in Russia. In answer it is said that if Bolshevik rule is 
estabilised in Russia, Russia will be a source of perpetual torment to India. 
The war left unfought in Europe will have to be fought on the Indian frontier 
and double or fourfold money and man-power will have to be wasted. British 
statesmen have fully realised that if Bolsheviks gain in strength in Russia, 
Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan and India will be always disturbed and 
the frontier policy is being modelled accordingly. [The Lokasangraha 
writes :—It is settled that Bolsheviks and their leaders are to die, but 
there is no chance of their doing so without giving a good drubbing 
to Britain and other European nations. It is not that other nations in the 
world are anxious about stabilising Russia, but some are anxious how far they 
will gain or lose in this affair; and England is most anxious of all. England 
is spending money like water in Russia not through humanitarian considera- 
tions but through selfish motives. Bolshevik leaders to-day are always cursing 
England and crying out that the BJBritish are robbers, thieves and 
badmashes. Englaod is so anxious because it fears a great danger to India. 
This is the secret of British expeditions against Russia in spite of the criti- 
cisms of Englishmen. England is spending crores and endangering lakhs of 
soldiers fearing the bogey of Russia in order that India may be held tightly. 
Af instead it would grant full freedom to India and remove the burden of the 
bureaucracy from its neck and leave Indian administration in the hands of 
Indians and allow India to raise its own army, navy and air force, England 
need not fear Russia or any other country. Will British statesmen show 
farsightedness and wisdom enough to choose enlightened selfishness on a 
permanent and big scale rather than temporary selfishness on a small scale ?] 


49. ‘As was to be expected, it is given out'in the American circles in 
Paris that the United States will probably refuse the 

Refusal by America of mandate for the Near Hast.......... It is not regret- 
mandate for Turkish table’that she has xefused to be the mandatory of 
territories. any portion of Turkey, though her title to it is, as 
Bombay Chronicle (1), eonventions of trusteeship go, unimpeachable.......... 
6th Nov. The mandate, -when misapplied, differs little from 
the old division of spoils. America has been pro- 

bably strengthened in its resolve to pursue a policy of isolation by the scramble 
of Western Powers for mandates.......... But the refusal of America is 
apparently to have no influence on the fate of Turkey which seems to have 
been predetermined by some of the Western Powers. It has not occurred to 
them to keep Turkey inviolate and intact with such guarantees as may be 
necessary fully to safeguard the liberty and welfare of the subject races. 
It is an undoubted fact that Turkey chose the wrong path in the war and 
she has suffered terribly for it. It cannot seriously be argued that Turkey 
would now be a disturbing force. Nor was Turkey the principal offender. 
‘How is it then that Turkey is to be faced with a punishment the like of which 
was not visited on any other of the enemy Powers? The dismemberment 
of Turkey will be an awful calamity. On what side will Britain cast her 
vote? How will she use her enormous and dominant influence at the London 
Conferencs ?......... Apportionment of a piece of Turkey to each of the 
Powers, be it under the name of mandate or under any other guise, would 
be an unheard of procedure in the civilised world. Judged alike by Eastern 
and Western standards, the proposed punishment would be cruelly 
wrong........... Did not Baron Sonnino say that Italy for herself did not want 
anything but she desired a zone of influence, mandate or protectorate. in 
Turkey, if, and only if, some other Power wanted it in Turkey? Stated so, 
the problem is exceedingly simple.. The time for idle compliments is gone 
. At this critical juncture, there is no use beating about the bush. Will 
fitain ‘rise to the occasion and refuse any mandate over Turkish territory ? 
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America has set the example; will Britain follow her? By doing so Britain 
will inevitably succeed in inducing other Powers to agree to maintain Turkey 
intact? If Britain will not have anything, France cannot ‘claim ’ Syria and 
Italy and Greece will not have Adana and Smyrna. Britain can control the 
London Conference effectually, if it adopts this attitude which is the only right, 
attitude it can adopt in consonance with the principle of self-determination 
and righteousness for which the war was waged no less than with the religious 
sentiments of Moslem subjects of His Majesty the King-Emperor.” 


50. It seems highly improbable that President Wilson will ever be able 
to persuade the majority of the Senators to accept 
Duty of Britain to pre- the Peace Treaty; and this circumstance will be 
serve the integrity and greatly helpful to the British Government in securing 
peg of oF as justice forTurkey and thereby in gaining the confidence 
(31), 5th tga arst of the Moslem’ world. There is no guarantee that 
the Allies who are now claiming their share of 
Turkey wlll remain the allies of the British in future; even at present the 
allies do not trust each other with regard to their future policy. We would 
not wonder if Russia were to become an ally of the enemy in future. Accord- 
ing to the recent news the Bolsheviks are likely to prove powerful in Russia 
and if a Bolshevik Government comes to be established there, we must seriusly 
think as to what will be their policy in future. Taking into consideration all 
these cirscumstances the best course is that the independence and integrity of 
Turkey should be maintained. The maintenance of Turkey’s integrity and 
independence will serve to avoid the. cause of any clash between the Allies in 
the near future. If the British Government show their firm determination in 
this matter, there will be no difficulty in adopting such a course, and in that 
case America would prove a staunch:supporter of the British Government, and 
the other Allies would think twice before they oppose the united voice of 
Britain and America. If the British Government show firmness in this 
matter they will win the confidence and support not only of their own Moslem 
subjects but also of all the Moslems in the world. 


51. In an article on the fortunes of Musalmav powers, Mr. Ramkrishna 

The fate of Turk Gopal Bhide says that the interests of Hindus and 
Fp hese a “(116) Muhammadans have become identical since the 
We ’ latter settled in India and that if one is struck the 
other feels the injury naturally. He remarks that 

though there are only two to two and a half crores of Moslems under the Turkish 
Empire, twelve to fifteen crores of Muhammadans outside Turkey are bound 
to the throne of the Khalifate as the religious seat of Moslems by such 
holy ties that if the Khilafat is harmed, every Muhammadan’s heart will 
receive a shock. The present method of biting off pieces of Moslem lands 
will mean a grievous shock to Moslem culture. There is no wonder that 
every Muhammadan heart is torn because the remnant of Turkish power in 
Europe is to be wiped out. [The writer gives a short history of the rise of 
Muhammadans and proceeds.| For the last two or three centuries there has 
been a simultaneous decline of the Turks and rise of the Kuropean nations. 
The European nations whenever they get an opportunity are cutting off a limb 
of Turkey. During the last hundred years Greece, Bulgaria, Bosnia, Herz- 
govina, Egypt, Tripoli and Morocco were cut off. It was the object of the 
European nations to destroy the remnant of Turkish power in Europe! The 
world has heen convinced in the Russian war (1877) and the Grecian war 
(1897) and the Balkan and the last Great war that the Turks have not 
forgotten their. heroic character altogether. though so many vultures are 
surrounding Turkey to tear it. How can it be tolerated by God that the 


Moslem Empire should be destroyed when self-determination is being upheld — 


everywhere! Just as Rajas and Maharajas appeared in every village when the 
Mahratta Empire was destroyed, the Central Government of the Turks has 
been broken and the Khedive has been made a Sultan and the Sheriff of 
Mecca a Khalif. But the days are gone by when people were deceived by 
such verbal honour. 
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iuncatte tet «82, ‘Referring to the Khilafat question the Shubhodaya writes :—The 


AIR i cae, 2° AO Saag _, Muhammadan heroes are very loyal and they did 

Rae —, - (28), Sist. not even hesitate to fight against the Sultan of 
CANE mg 92 Sid Turkey. When they make a united request, it would 

be disorediting Imperial generosity to disregard it. Why should Turkey 
be harmed more than Germany? Is it not strange that Turkey is to be 

~ hanged while Germany, the principal offender, loses only its headdress ? 
Government should stop any injustice being done to Turkey. Our Govern- 
ment should try their best and not make only formal endeavours. 


53. Referring to the rumours about Sultan Wahiduddin Khan’s 


dethronement the Mufide Rozgdr inquires as to why 


Pin secur A Mh ve he should be deposed and what fault he has com- 
iis of  Galtert mitted in his short reign. Itis at a loss to know 


Wahiduddin Khan, etc. why the young Turks are still not disposed to have 
Mufid-e-Rozgdr (153), Pity on Turkey, why they do not give up their 
9nd and 9th Nov. grasping and mischievous policy, and why they are 
still ignorant of the hardships inflicted by the war 
on the Ottoman Empire. It states that Sultan Wahiduddin has not 
committed any timid act yet ; on the other hand, his valour and perseverance 
are manifest from his remark that a new war is appearing on the horizon. 
It argues that the Sultan is determined to maintain his prestige undiminished, 
and that he would reject the terms of peace calculated to injure the honour 
of Turkey. It concludes by urging the Turks to let the Sultan have a 
chance to fulfil his word, and exhorts the Sultan’s subjects to obey him as one 
man. [In its next issue if declares that Greece did not help the Allies till the 
very end of the war, in fact it injured them; and inquires why Greeks were 
admitted to the Peace Conference and allowed to place: their demands before 
it. The paper also maintains that Turkey has conferred many benefits on 
her Christian subjects, and contrasts the disabilities imposed on Musalman 
institutions in France and Russia with the solicitude of the Turks for 
Christians, who are allowed to build their churches and admitted to the 
Turkish parliament and ministries. It argues that whonever a State inteferes 
with its subjects with a view to preserving the peace and suppressing a 
rebellion, as by implication, Turkey has done, it cannot be dubbed as 
oppression. It states that such acts have their counterparts in other countries, 
and declares that the Turks have never oppressed the Christians. It urges 
the powers of Europe, therefore, to consider the mischievous statesments of 
Greece carefully. The paper also points out that the just British Govern- 
ment has withdrawn its troops from Russia ‘where the cry of Bolshevik 
victims has filled the air, and urges Great Britain to lead the way in 
evacuating Turkey, as the French and Emir Feisal cannot injure or subdue 
her. It holds that the Young Turks are trying to preserve the integrity 
and freedom of their country and their whole object is to keep the Khilafat 
free from alien interference. The paper concludes by declaring that the 
Moslems of the whole world cannot but approve of their endeavour as they 
all wish for the integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire.| 
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54. “ The latest ukase of Mahatma Mohandas calls upon his followers to 


Co : » Mr «(mourn in sackcloth and ashes on the days appointed 
"an "dhi'e letter. to the OY,bis Sovereign to rejoice at the downfall of 
press stating that Indians Britain’s implacable adversary. The reason is that 
cannot take part in the by that happy date the Khilafat knot could not have 
peace celebrations unless been resolved as the Musalmans want it done. We 
there is an honourable very much question the Mahatma’s soundness of 
settlement of the Khilafat judgment, that is, if that judgment be final and 
a. Jamshed (26) irrevocable. For in Mr. Gandhi’s brief career in 
Sth Nov. Eng alle ’ India we do not remember any grave crisis in which 
- he has not faltered, wavered, meandered......... 

There is no use deploring this fresh piece of Gandhism. To the staid people 
of India, Hindu or Musalman, it proves one thing omly,—the Mahatma’s 
inordinate love of notoriety. For the sake of the dispassionate who have 
come to harbour misgivings about the Mahatma’s solidity of views we will 


survey some of his exploits and somersaults.......... [Here follows a long 
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account of Mr. Gandhi's somersaults in the past. The article concludes as 
follows:—] The man who holds Mr. Gandhi to be an insincere charlatan is 
himeelf stupid. On the other band who can satisfactorily explain his vagaries 
and contradictions? Could we be far from truth if we hazarded a charitable 
surmise? The Mahstma’s love for limelight passes the love of woman. The 
semi-saint demi-politician of two continents can evidently stand a prolonged 
fast. Can he stand the absence of his name from English dailies and from 
A.P.I. wires for one morjal day? To participate in the festivities appointed 
by the rulers is not equivalent to withholding our sympathy from the virile 
Islamic third of India.”’ 


99. We hope that the question of the Khilafat which has now risen 
ie may not prove the truth of the proverb “ Pride 
ie — ongeee goeth before destruction’’. A sooth sayer has arisen 
in America and has announced that the month of 
November in which the peace celebrations are to be observed will be a month 
in which there will be showers of shooting stars and atmospheric disturbances! 
At the same time Mr. Gandhi who poses as a Mahatma and the saviour of 
the world has issued a letter to the Press. Mr. Gandhi’s letter is capable 
of as many interpretatioms as the verses of the Gita and it must have as many 
motives underlying it! Those who are aware of the artfulness of the 
Mahatma will act up to the golden precepts of Islam in the matter of cautious- 
ness. But those who have no such experience will put such interpretations 
upon it, that we can only say, ‘‘ My God protect them”. The juggler shows 
many tricks! The leaders of what community took part in bringing about 
the downfall of the Moghul Empire and in stirring up the British against 
it in the year 1856-57? ‘T’he motives underlying this action at that time 
are in existence even at this moment. The question of the Khilafat is a 
good opportunity for such people. ‘T'he problem of the Khalifate is a world- 
wide one and as much has been written upon it we wish that the British will 
recognise the spirit of the times and act with caution. 


96. Referirng to the view of Mr. M. K. Gandhi that no Indian, Hindu 

or Musalman should take part in the forthcoming 

Mufide Rozgdr (153), Gelebration of peace unless the question of the 
9th Nov. Khalifate is settled in a satisfactory manner, the 
the Mufide Rozgar inquires as to what significance can peace rejoicings have 


for the people, and adds that only those may rejoice whom peace has _ bene- 


fited or who have made money—not Moslems the wounds in whose hearts are 
still fresh and the pain in whose vitals is as intense as ever. 3 


97. ‘‘ The Sachai‘ the new organ of the Sind Publicity Committee ’, 
which exists, we believe, solely for the purpose of 

Comments on the giving publicity to the policy and intentions of the 
vn lg Rtas Government, among the masses, has considered it 
newspaper necessary to explain its silence, we would say inacti- 
re mat movement vity, in the matter of combating the most i alata 
Sind Moslem (14), 1st impression that has been produced, notwithstanding 


Nov. our serious efforts to check it, by the most deplorable 


| methods of the Anti-Khilafat propagandists; and as 
its silence was ‘ being misunderstood’ and was ‘ being adversely commented 
upon ’, it‘has come out with a leader in the English language, on “‘ Khilafat ”’, in 
its issue of 23rd instant in the course of which it says:—‘In so far as this is 
a relicious question dividing Sind Musalmans, we consider that it would be 
most improper for the Sachaz to take any part in its discussion or to try to 
influence a decision in any way’. Musulmans of Sind know and understand 
the Sind Publicity Committee is not their Muftz, nor their religious teacher, 
and most certainly no one desired, nor would any one tolerate, Sachai’s taking 
any part in the Khilafat discussion, much less to influence decision in an 

W&Y.........-but in view of the sad impression that has been created by the active 
interfererice of sonie of the Sind Government servants in the question, Musal- 
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mans did expect the Sind Publicity Board and its ‘new organ’ the Sachai to 
give widest publicity, in the language of the people of Sind, to the bare policy 
) of the’ Goverment, as enunciated by the representatives of the Government. 
Sachai misunderstands the plain meaning of a very plain demand atid by 
riting an article, the language of which is open to much criticism, on the 
= irr “and that also in English which is nothing short of Greek to the 
asses, it thinks its task‘is ended and the Publicity Board has thereby 
justified its existence, it is most welcome to do so; and we assure it nobody 
would trouble himself with the thought as to how longit preserves its silence. 
We have no inclination to go into the other valuable opinions of the Sachai, 
but would only say, in order to draw the attention of the Commissioner, that 
such comments as have come out from the mouth of the organ of the Publicity 
Committee do not compare well with the profound sympathy his Excellency 
Sir George Lloyd and the Governors and Lieutenant-Governors both retired 
and now in service are showing with Musalmans in their present-day grief, 
owing to the uncertainty of the peace terms with Turkey.”’ 


08. “The Khilafat Day on the 17th of October passed off quietly through- 

- out India and seven crores of Moslems assembled 

Approval ofa resolution in their respective mosques to invoke the blessings 
assed at a Bombay Mos- of God for the threatened dismemberment of Turkey. 
em meeting on Khilafat = | = Another resolution passed at a public meet- 


mid ye: tec a ing of the Mussalmans of Bombay onthe Khilafat 


Peace calobrations. Day is also an important one from a religious point 
Vafaddr (36), 31st Of view.......... The meeting has resolved that no 
Oct., Eng. cols. Muhammadans should take part in the Peace Cele- 
brations unless the question of Khilafat and Turkey 
is decided in accordance with Moslem wishes. We do not yet know whether 
other Moslem towns in India have passed any such resolution but if Bombay 
Muhammadans were to prevail upon others to participate in these views, then 
we hope Muhammadans would not join in the Peace Celebrations and they 
have indeed ajust cause for so doing. We must wait and see what the 
Muhammadans of the whole of India are going to do in regard to this most 
important question.” 


59. The Kesari says that the minds of the people are still disturbed by 

the Punjab question and that there is no hope of 

Why Indians cannot getting anything more out of the Reforms Bill and 
take part in the Peace that there is no chance of a satisfactory solution of 
celebrations enthusiasti- the Khilafat question so dear to Muhammadans, and 


cally. if asks how the people can feel any enthusiasm for 
Kesarz (114), 4th Nov. ; 


.the peace celebrations, in these circumstances. It 
a a yee refers also to Mr. Gandhi’s letter stating that Muhaw- 
Hittaishi (125), 5th Nov. - madans and other communities cannot freely take 
Indu Prakdsh (45), 7th any part in the peace celebrations till the question of 
Nov. Turkey and the Khilafat is satisfactorily solved. 
It requests the Viceroy to inform the British 
Ministry about all the circumstances and get all the poignant sufferings 
removed. If, it continues, Government do not want a compliance under 
compulsion only and if they want that the subjects should celebrate the 
victory heartily, the true way is to remove all the grievances of the people 
before the celebrations. Alluding to the Prince of Wales’s coming visit to 
India, it adds:—There is no doubt that the Prince of Wales would be 
welcomed with great enthusiasm everywhere. In order that there should be 
no shortcoming in that welcome and that the reception should be ane of pure 
love, the British Ministry should remove all the arrows driven deep into the 
hearts of the people by repression. The British Ministry should satisfy the 
aspirations of Indians in order that the reception accorded to the Prince may 
be a real festival. If it be not possible for the present Viceroy to satisfy them 
he should be removed and a sympathetic Viceroy of the type of Lord Hardinge 
gent out. Indians do not merely demand the selection of any particular 
individual, but-it is requested that the official who upholds bludgeon rule 
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should be replaced by one who will completely identify himself with Indians 
and that all repressive laws should be repéaled and that political prisoners 
should. be released and that the-Turkish question should be solved without 
wounding Muhammadans. In that case Indians would be ready to observe 
the peace celebrations and welcome celebrations not only for four days but for 
four months. [The Lokasangraha writes:—People boast in the victorious 
nations that henceforward a big country will not swallow a small one and that 
there will be no economic exploitation. Tf all these things really take plave 
it may be said that the golden age has dawned. If the strong nations 
victorious in the war really recognise these principles, all nations may rejoice. 
A nation like India which has been disarmed and which has lost its military 
spirit and whose commerce and industries have been destroyed by the econo- 
mic policy of the victors and-which is a dependent country on others for 
necessaries and luxuries, will look at the peace celebrations from this stand- 
point. Though there is no surety that the aspirations of countries like India 
rendered weak and dependent by foreign rule will be fulfilled, some hopes 
have been generated by the Peace Treaty ending the great war. Indians can 
take part heartily in the celebrations from this point. But how can their joy 
be unmixed with acute suffering as the poignant arrow piercing their hearts is 
permanent? It is entirely in the hands of Government to remove it. Polliti- 
cal prisoners rotting io jails should be released! If Indian youths who lost 
their own liberty while struggling nobly to make their nation free are not 
released during the celebration of the peace which has granted liberty to the 
whole world, it cannot but mar the joy of Indians. ‘To-day the Ali brothers 
and many Bengali and Punjabi youths lie interned merely on suspicion. 
Patriots like Lala Lajpat Rai and Arabindo Ghosh have to repine in foreign 
countries. Hundreds of talented youths like Savarkar and Bhai Parmanand 
have to waste their intellect and zeal inthe Andamans. ‘Thousands of Punjabi 
gentlemen of high and low position have to suffer imprisonment on account of 
the bludgeon rule in the Punjab. How can all these things cease to torment 
the hearts of Indians? Applications for the release of political prisoners have 
been prepared and signatures are being taken. It is hoped that people will 
fully support them and tbat political prisoners will be released in accordance 
with the old practice and the promise of the Government of India and that 
the grievance would be redressed during the days of joy. Ina later issue the 
Lokasangraha writes:—The Punjab inquiry wili not be over by the time.of 
the peace celebrations. Is it not possible to release the Punjab lions in 
prison, before the celebrations? If one party is indemnified before inquiry, 
is it not equally just to confer indemnity on the other party? Until this is 
done and so long as we have the sense to know that our political brothers and 
fathers are rotting in jails and in the Andamans, there is no doubt that we 
shall find the peace celebrations bitter. If Government want that we should 
find them sweet, Lala Harkishanlal should be released and allowed to join 
us in the celebrations. Otherwise it is all futile. Some of us may out of 
fear or greed exhibit sham loyalty. But if we their brothers can look into 
their hearts we sball find them fully withered by the flame of the Punjab, 
Turkish and South African questions and it is our business to inform Govern- 
ment to that effect plainly. The Rastra Hittaishi says that Mr. Montagu 
is probably hurrying the Bill because of the coming peace celebrations and of 
the Muhammadan excitement over the dismemberment of Turkey. It adds:— 
But the Indian political atmosphere will not be pacified until the Punjab 
injustice is removed and until the Turkish question is solved to the satisfaction 
ofthe Muhammadans; especially, if the Bill takes a form unpalatable to the 
Indian nation, the atmosphere is likely to be more disturbed.] A writer in the 
Indu Prakdsh exhorts Indians to affix their signatures to the petition to His 
Majesty the King-Emperor praying for the release of all political prisoners. 
He tells them that these their suffering brethren sacrificed their all in 
acting as they did for the sake of their countrymen and that they were 
actuated solely by a desire to make the people happy. His Majesty the King- 
Kmperor will not lose a moment, says the writer, in setting at liberty ap 
devoted patriots when he receives a petition to ‘which hundreds of thousands 
of Indians have subscribed. 
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60. “he «dan-odamehak Maukiovoess of the idea of wasting any money 


on fireworks, and regrets that the Bombay Peace 
Funds. should not be Celebration Committee has thought fit to waste 


wasted by the Bombay thousands of rupees on fireworks, etc., in the forth- 
Peace celebrations Com- coming peace-celebrations. It observes that it is 
mittee on fireworks, illu- 


eninetions and bonfires. not proper to waste large sums of money on fire- 


works, illuminations and bonfires when the prices 

a ee), of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life are abnor- 

; mally high and when the masses are suffering from 

starvation. It strongly urges the Committee to utilise the funds for some 

better and useful purposes and suggests that they should mainly be used for the 

relief of the poor and for the benefit of soldiers disabled in the war and the 

families of those who have lost their lives in the war. It also suggests 

support to such philanthropic instifutions as leper asylums. The paper does 
not approve of the idea of distributing sweets among school-children. 


61. “The announcement that India owes Hngland two hundred and 

: twenty-one millions will produce a cousternation 
Surprise at statement throughout the country. We have been all along 
ny — “gw oy ges under the impression that India has been paying her | 
seridiboal 2 TE tebe 5 °F share of the expenses of the war all through and the 
Praja Mitra and Pdrsi hundred millions voted by the Imperial Legislative 
(31), 4th Nov., Eng. cols. Council represented a voluntary contribution over 
and above. the expenditure she has borne herself. 

seoeseese his is the first time that we hear of this debt and we have not the 
remotest idea as to how it is proposed to repay it.......... What, however, is 
urgently needed is an authorised official statement showing under what heads 
this large sum is due to England from India, and how it is proposed to repay 
it........... Has not the limit of taxation been nearly reached in this country, 
while the economic position is one of grave anxiety ? Drastic and immediate 
reductions in the army and navy of England are promised, but what econo- 
mies are suggested or promised in India? ‘The Imperial Legislative Council 
will not meet again till next year so that no question on this subject can be 


asked for some months, but the Government owe it to the country to make a 
statement as early as possible.” 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


62.. “The Bombay Corporation has done well to give expression to the 
growing impatience of the public at the inordinate 
Protest against the delay in the transfer to itself of the [Improvement 


| R.. a Seana : Trust. Over eighteen months have passed since the 
e City provemen : 
Trust to the Bombay proposal was mooted and nearly a year since Govern 


Municipality. ment accepted it. What is the cause cf the delay? 
Bombay Chronicle a), According to the President of the Corporation, 
8th Nov. Government are still busy framing the necessary 
legislation to give effect to the transfer. Are eleven 
months too short a period in which to draft this legislation? We are afraid 
the framers of the transfer deed, or those interested in the transfer, have not 
been setting about their task in earnest or they would not be delaying the task 
so long. The public would have liked the President of the Corporation and 
the Municipal Commissioner, if they are in the confidence of Government, to 
have stated at Thursday's meeting more precisely what stage the discus- 
sions regarding the transfer had reached. Will legislation be introduced 
during the’December session of the Legislative Council at least ? We hope 
so. At all events, an explanation from Government is called for.” 


RAILWAYS. 


63. There was no end to the sufferings of the third class passengers 
during the Great: War! The Kurduwadi Station seems. 


Grievances of third class to offer the maximum of suffering. No room can 


assengers at Kurduwadi th 
tation (M. & 8. M. Rail- be had in any compartinent in the mail. -The 


Railway platform is quite too small. The ticket office 


) we: ; (114), 4th Nov. is at one end and the Barsi Light Railway trains stop. : 


at quite the.other end. The guards and the station 


staff have no time to look into the grievances of the ‘passengers. The trains 
are always overcrowded. One or two carriages are regularly occupied by 
military people and passengers have often to wait for a day. A commodious 
Waiting room is necessary and a hotel should be opened in the station. The 
Railway Company does not seem to care for the grievances or inconveniences 
of the passengers. ae 


NATIVE STATES. 


64. Referring to the reported appointment of Sir P. D. Pattani as 
Administrator of Bhavnagar State, the Gujardi Mttra 

Comments on the remarks:—“ This announcement, we make no doubt, 
appointment of Sir P.D. will be received by all in Kathidwar and particularly 
i bee caveey 1g by the subjects of this State with very general 
" Auiar 4g Mite (21) Ong Satisfaction. It has been long expected that the 
Pig Eng. cols.; Kdthid- Government will place the administration of Bhav- 
ade Times (28), 2nd Nov., nagar under the hands of this tried and astute gentle- 
Eng. cols. man who was for many years intimately associated 
with the affairs of the State.......... We have not 


the slightest doubt that with his long experience as member of the Executive 


Council of Bombay and at the India Office he will be able to apply himself to. 


the arduous duties of the Administrator of Bhavnagar with a vision, boldness 
and courage that would ensure the best possible results.” [The Kdthidwdr 
Tvmes also rejoices at the appointment and remarks :—“ At the same time we 
ought to state that in careful consideration of all circumstances the appoint- 
ment under notice made by the Government is an act of their clear states- 
manship for which the subjects of Bhavnagar State and the Kathiawar public 
are sincerely thankful to them.”’] 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 14th November 1919. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.|; No. 46 of 1919, 


Report on Pewspapers 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 15th November 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 

and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. Referring to the Viceroy’s remarks regarding the new spirit 
pervading the world, in his speech before the Chiefs’ 

Comments on the Vice- Conference, the Sdnj Vartamdn remarks :—“ No 
roys speech in opening reasonable person could take any exception to these 


the Chiefs’ Conference. . 
Sdnj Vartamdn (33), words, but reading between the lines and coming 


. from a Viceroy whose administration has fallen to 
oe a the lowest depths of discredit, these words have 
some significance.......... The excesses of Bolshevism are to be whole- 
heartedly condemned, but Bolshevism in its less sinister form, and as merely 
the ‘ new spirit’, is simply the tugging of the human soul at its old trammels 
and its desperate efforts to free itself for a better and a more equitable world, 
In other words, call it Bolshevism, call it the new spirit, call it what you may, 
it is the same old spirit of Freedom and Liberty that is trying once again to 
assert its kingdom on earth........... The obvious moral to be drawn from 
these facts is to deprive Bolshevism of its food on which it most thrives, 
This food, we need hardly say, is bad government. Repression, ‘ strong 
measures ’, martial law and. all the different weapons from the armoury of a 
so-called ‘ strong ’ government are worse than useless. All these are simply 
provocative of resentment and at best—or is it worst ?—they serve the harm- 
ful purpose of driving if underground where it gathers and fosters and 
ultimately bursts with a loud explosion.” 


2. Commenting on His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech in opening 
Hindusthdn (24), 12th the Chiefs Conference, the Hinduwsthén remarks 
Nov ' that the fact that His Excellency the Viceroy has 
not understood the true significance of the “new 
spirit ’’ that has come over the world after the war and its effect upon India, 
shows that Lord Chelmsford has failed to understand the real nature of the 
Indian people even after having lived in India. It writes :—The new:spirit, when 
manifested in excess, may result in deplorable consequences ; but all the same 
it has opened a new era to the world and is sure to prevail in the end despite 
all that the conservatives may do to overthrow it. His Excellency the Viceroy 
has advised the Princes to maintain their ancient rights and prestige while 
introducing reforms in their states. Does His Excellency advice Their 
Highnesses to preserve their old high-handedness ? Such advice is certainly 
retrogressive. It seems from His Excellency’s speech that he is averse to 
self-governing institutions. We can assure His Excellency the Viceroy that 
the new spirit, of which His Excellency seems to be afraid, is not a propensity 
to violence but is a demand for freedom. Such aspirit is being fostered in 
England, and it has achieved victories in several directions there. Then, 
why is hostility shown towards it in India? 


*3. “When His Excellency begins to talk of the new spirit abroad in 
Kaiser-i-Hind (27) the world as ‘impatient of restraint, prone to look 
16th No ~ Ene. cols, Upon order as tyranny, prosperity as profiteering and 
oe expensiveness of living as the result of maladminis- 
tration’, we are constrained to ask if the lessons of the war and the principles 
for which it was fought have been Jost upon the Viceroy. We know what 
Lord Chelmsford is hinting at but he should know that by indulging in such 
abstract expressions he will not be able to establish the success of his 
administration. To say that the new spirit is impatient of restraint is true. 
But then were we not asked to sacrifice our blood and our Weasure for the 
removal of restraint? We are asked to celebrate the success of the arms tbat 
fought for freedom, for justice, for righteousness. Have we achieved liberty 
if its abridgment is to continue in the form of what Lord Chelmsford calls 
restraint?.......... If this new spirit is impatient of restraint it is born of the 
struggles of the past five years. It is but the natural outcome of the war 
and its success and needs to be courageously fostered, manfully encouraged, 
and nobly directed..........” : 
- wf 828—1 cox 
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cons, The subjects of the. Native States have been placed in a very 


pitiable condition, Theirrulers do not attend to their 
complaints and put obstacles in the way of their 

nd progress. But if they resort to agitation it is the 
oo Government that helps the Native States to put it down. The 


Gujardti (20), 9th 
Nov. 3 


‘Native States get all facilities to enjoy unrestricted power and the British 


Government refuse to interfere in their affairs. But jwhen Government have 


to safeguard the interests of British India they see no objection to indulge 


in much interference with Native States or to stretch the provisions of the 
agreements entered into with them. At times we get an experience of 
the policy of “Might is right”. It appears from the speech made by 
His Excellency Lord Chelmsford before the Chiefs’ Conference that the 
British Government and the Government of India have decided to establish 
the Narendra Maha Mandal or the Chamber of Princes... The Indian 
Chiefs should bear in mind that their children are styled as princes and 
princesses. It is strange that the English equivalent for the Narendra 
Maha Mandal does not bring outor signify the dignified position of the 
Mandal. Itis to be seen what practical good comes out of the Council of 
Princes, for even if a resolution is passed therein it will not be acted upon but 
will be a subject of correspondence with the States. It seems to us that the 
proposed Chamber of the Princes will bea mere ornamental body. The 
only advantage, if any, that the Native States will derive from the Chamber will 
be that they will be able to voice complaints against undue interference 
on the part of Agents to Governors. The Chamber will bea source of great 
advantage to the Government of India inasmuch as on the occasion of a 
great war they will be in a ’position to get unanimous resolutions for help 
passed in it. It is said that Native States will get facilities for co-operating 
in the general administration of the country. But it is our belief that the 
Chamber will be availed of to pass resolutions that would be in direct opposition 
to Indian public opinion. Lord Chelmsford has shown lack of tact and 
foresight in advising the Native Chiefs on questions that have not arisen in 
their States. His Excellency must be fully aware that there is scarcely any 
friction between Hindus and Muhammadans in the Native States and that 
situations like that in the Punjab have not arisen in their midst. In these circum- 
stances the Indians would deprecate the advice given by Lord Chelmsford to the 
Indian Chiefs to put them down. His Excellency’s administration so far belies 
the advice he has given about sympathising with popular aspirations. Lord 
Chelmsford has not been able to recognise his own failure and has come 
forward as the adviser of the Indian Chiefs! Lord Chelmsford regards the 
“ new spirit’ as conducive to anarchy. But is uncontrolled and high-handed 
government good government? People would naturally ask if the Punjab 
has been governed on right lines. The popular interpretation of the speech 
would be that Lord Chelmsford wants the Native Chiefs to pass acts on the 
lines of the Rowlatt Act the Press Act and the Indemnity Act and thus help 
the Government of India. The Chamber of Princes is therefore likely to 
harm the cause of India. | 


o. As it is easy to is bere — — asked the Chiefs to 

ae give substantial rights to their subjects; but what 
Pest Rated Rar tah can Lord Chelmsford say if he is asked whether the 
or ny scheme proposed by him is substantial or only an 
instance of “ much cry and little wool”? Besides, 
what is the meaning of advising in the Conference that rights should be given 
to the subjects and not caring at all for the grievances of the subjects if the 
Chiefs suppress forcibly any agitation for political rights? It would be 
dangerous to aljgw autocratic administration in the States as at present not 
only from the view-point of their subjects, but also from that of the political 
reforms in British territories. Therefore, the question of reforms should not 
be simply left to the whims of the Chiefs and it is necessary to lay down a 
minimum of rights to be enjoyed by the subjects cf all the States. The 
Viceroy asked the Chiefs to take care while granting new political rights that 
the old system is not rudely disturbed. ‘Those who have an experience of the 
Stinginess of the Chiefs, so far as the grant of rights is concerned, will feel the 


of a State td be admitted to the Chamber of Princes should depend not on the 
number of its salute-guns but on the number of rights given to the subjects, 
If some such pressure be not used very few Chiefs will be found willing to 
give voluntarily rights to the people and highhanded and uncontrolled admi- 
nistration will continue in the States as at present to the detriment of the 
British territories. The Viceroy warned the Chiefs to take care that Bolshe- 
vism does not spread in the States. But in this connection it is more 
necessary for the British officials to take care than for the States. Bolshevism 
is the mature fruit of discontent. Where the plant of discontent does not 
erow there the fruit of Bolshevism will not be seen, and where bludgeon rule 
does not take root, discontent also will not exist. ‘The root of Bolshevism 
is in highhanded administration. Discontent has found its roots more in 
British territories as the ignoring of public opinion and the glorification of 
the prestige of officials are more to be found there than in the States. In the 
States where, as in Bikanir, rights are granted before the demand is made, 
where is the room for Bolshevism? ‘Though most of the other Princes are 
against Popular Assemblies and control of administration, their administration, 
barring a few exceptions, does not become so unpopular as they are of the 
same country and religion as their subjects. But in the British territories, 
the official settling the policy of Government is an alien, big capitalists and 
manufacturers are aliens, tea planters are aliens, the police and military 
forces keeping order in the land are aliens; thus there is a swarming of aliens 
everywhere and the subjects are ai a loss to know before whom they should 
place their grievances and who would redress them. The waves of Bolshe- 
vism enter their minds through disappointment caused by the non-redressal 
of their grievances because of the glorification of the bureaucracy. Instead 
of advising the Chiefs to take care that Bolshevism does not spread in India 
the Viceroy should change his own administration in such a way as to make 
the subjects feel that the administration is not foreign but native. Where 
such a feeling does not exist Bolshevism will surely spread in spite of all 
barren advice, be it in Native States or British territory. [The Dnydn 
Prakdsh writes :—The stress laid by the Viceroy on the necessity of caution 
more than on the desirability of reforms is altogether unnecessary and to some 
extent harmful. The sovereign remedy for the new danger (of Bolshevism) 
is political reform. The advice given by the Viceroy to the States to go 
slowly and to keep their legal armoury prepared only reveals his reactionary 
policy. A real statesman should welcome the new ideas let loose by the 
gpreat war and the work of reconstruction should be begun with confidence 
and vigour rather than with ‘mistrust and undue caution. A mere advisory 
body will be uot useful in discussing comprehensive questions in the Indian 
Empire and to share in a responsible way in the rights of the Empire. The 
assembly of irresponsible Princes may possibly come in the way of the 
political aspirations of British citizens.| 


6. Commenting on the proceedings of the Hunter Committee at Delhi 

the Prdja Mitra and Pédrsit remarks :—‘‘ On the 
The Hunter Committee Whole, it seems to us that the proceedings are being 
at Delhi. satisfactorily conducted ; Lord Hunter’s attitude is 
Praja Mitra and Pdrst eminently judicial, while of the Indian members 
(31), loth Nov.; Eng. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Pandit Jagat Narain have 
cols been discharging their duty with remarkable zeal 
and ability. The concession to public opinion is 

also noteworthy........... Lord Hunter with great consideration has permitted 
Mr, C. R. Das, the eminent Calcutta counsel and patriot, fo appear for the 
public and to cross-examine witnesses. The Honourable Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, who is attending every sitting of the Committee, has also 
been allowed to suggest or put questions. Thisis a latitude which will be 
appreciated generally throughout the country..........” [The paper then 
refers to the evidence of Indian witnesses like Swami Shraddhanand, 
Dr.. Ansari and others and remarks :—]‘‘ The evidence of all these witnesses 
tended to prove that with the establishment of the seat of the Government 
of India in Delhi that city became a centre of political activity and 
this was strongly disliked by Mr. Hailey, the first Chief Commissioner of 
Delhi, and who has just succeeded Sir James (now Lord) Meston as Financial 
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ay [ember of the Governor-General’s Executive Council, and Colonel Beadon,. 
> ae 2¢@ Deputy Commissioner. The latter officer is admittedly unpopular and 
— his attitude pence great irritation among the citizens of Delhi. According 
- ~~ to:«the unofficial as well as the official. evidence there was no anti-British 
"~ ~—s movement in Delhi. The leaders who gave evidence were unanimous in the 

Opinion that there was no occasion for the military to be called out, and the 

demonstrations by the populace were not of a threatening character. The 

one redeeming feature of the whole evidence was the tribute of praise given 
” by all the witnesses to Mr. Barron, the present Chief Commissioner of Delhi, 
for his conciliatoriness and considerateness.” 


7. Mr. Barron oe cae admitted that the discontent was caused 
: y political and economic matters and that there 
Kesart (114), llth Nov; was no organised conspiracy against the British 
Rdjakdram = (124) 9th 
iow. power, that there was no connection between the 
3 Delhi riots and the Punjab and that nobody tried to 
seduce the police and the troops. Mr. Barron first suggested after the 
a Punjab riots that martial law should be proclaimed in Delhi. Afterwards his 
oe Opinion was changed and he informed the Viceroy that there was no need. 
Pe But the blood-thirsty hero, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, insisted that martial law 
should be proclaimed in Delhi. The Chief Commissioner himself says that 
there was no need of martial law and Sir Michael insists that there was; the 
real character of O’Dwyerism is revealed thereby. General Drake-Brockmann 
; blamed Mr. Barron for not using force sufficiently and said that he would 
have severely punished the people in the beginning, had he the power, as that 
was the only way of dealing with Asiatics. There is no difference worth 
mentioning between the evidence of official and non-official witnesses, so far 
as facts go. The difference is only on one point; official witnesses say that 
the crowd near the station could not have been dispersed without firing. 
Contrariwise Swami Shraddhanand and others say that people would have 
quietly dispersed, if leaders had been trusted and that there would have been ° 
no hartal but for police interference. Whatever opinion will be proved to be 
true, there is.no trace of any rebellion or conspiracy. [The Rajakaran considers 
General Drake-Brockmann’s evidence as.an insult to the Indian members’ 
on the Hunter Committee. It adds:—No distinction was observed on the 
battlefield between Europeans and Asiatics. When Asiatics were required to 
face death we were induced to believe in equality. Now that the war is over, 
a great distinction must be observed between Huropeans and Asiatics. In 
order to cow down Asiatics and to disperse unarmed Asiatic crowds, they 
must be severely punished by military firing. No mercy should be shown. 
If the military officers had full power, more severe measures would have been 
resorted to and the streets would have been covered more with corpses. It is 
simply foolish to expect that those wha do not hesitate to use such,insulting and 
shameless language even before judges would treat us really equally. [The 
paper goes on to say that neither the Moderates nor the Home Rulers induced 
Mr. Montagu to announce the reforms but that he came down to keep Indians 
contented in a difficult situation created by the war. It holds that the 
Montagu reforms were devised when the British statesmen were afraid of. 
frontier troubles caused by Germans and Turks and when the power of 
Germany was in evidence all over Kurope and when England itself was in 
great anxiety. It says that local officials did not approve of even this gene- 
rosity of Mr. Montagu. The real feelings of the bureaucracy were revealed, 
% continues the paper, by the Rowlatt Act and the Punjab severities.] Before 
the Inquiry Committee a British General plainly says that in order to keep 
Asiatics quiet, they should be severely ground down and their heads should 
be broken by the use of arms. Our reply to the measures of the British 
General are Gandhi’s fasts, Satyagraha and hartal! If military insolence 
can be taught a lesson by fasting, there would have been no empires in the 
world at present.] 


ae. 
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8. The Disorders Committee has transacted its business ina satis- 
factory manner at Delhi and Lord Hunter deserves 
ak Femnne 39), to be congratulated upon it. The way in which 
ee ee witnesses were allowed to be examined and cross- 
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examined has tended to establish the confidence of the people in the Com- 
mittee and if the Committee continues in the same manner much good can 
be expected from it. The non-official witnesses have given their evidence 
against the officials in 4» commendable manner and if the witnesses in the 
Punjab give their evidence in a similar manner the Committee will be ina 
position to judge as to whether the sufferings to which the people were 
subjected were justified or otherwise. 


9. “The investigation in Delhi is over and now on the eve of proceed- 
ings in the Punjab, the authorities seem anxious to 
Comments on the deci- add to the impediments of the people in presenting 
sion of the Congress Sub- the facts of ‘open rebellion’. The Hunter Com- 
eee od oye: for, mittee is working under serious disabilities, so much 
at heya om Arc so that some leaders think that these disabilities are 
Tliwn: enough to deter the people from leading evidence 
Bombay Chronicle (1), With any serious hope of obtaining a just verdict. 
14th Nov. seoeseeee The demands of the Congress Sub- 
Committee, being eminently reasonable, we 
want to know if the Government mean to cGo-operate with the people 
or, by obstruction, proceed to wreck the taking of evidence.......... 
The Punjab Government have refused to release, temporarily, and on the offer 
of sufficient security, the real leaders of the Punjab who were condemned as 
felons. Let it be noted that they were among the principal actors in the 
events of April last, which the Government called ‘ open rebellion’. Without 
a temporary lease of freedom for them, how could they be expected to give 
before the Committee a narration of facts which they know to have been true 
and how could the Committee hope to arrive at the truth without their 
aid ?......... The right and proper course for Government to have adopted, 
at least when they indemnified wrong-doers, was to have granted a general 
amnesty to those who were struck down by the agents of O’Dwyerism.......... 
In view of the Enquiry, the release of leaders, that is, of all the important 
public men of the Punjab who happened to be entrapped, should have 
commended itself to Government as fair play and also as a means of facilitat- 
ing the Enquiry. If the Government of India acquiesce in the decision of 
the Punjab Government, will the public be wrong in believing that other 
considerations weigh with them more than thatof arriving at the truth ?......... 
weeeeeee LS 16 or is it not fair that some of these prominent leaders in jail, 
erstwhile ‘conspirators’, should be allowed a brief spell of freedom to give 
evidence? ‘The incongruity of having in the same place that ‘ arch-cons- 
pirator Gandhi’ who is free, and his dupes and confreres—of whom he was 
presumably patron and paymaster—gagged, may not strike the officials of the 
Punjab. The example of the Solomon Commission having before them 
released prisoners in the 'l'ransvaal, has been aptly cited. There are other 
precedents, of which we shall quote one. At the time of the Parnell Com- 
mission in 1888, Sir Charles Russel moved the Court of Enquiry to ask for 
the release of important leaders who happened to be in jail. Among them 
was Mr. John Dillon, the present leader of the Nationalist party. He was, 
at that time, doing six months under some Coercion Act, but immediately on 
the opening of the Commission he was released for giving evidence, with a 
remission of the three months he had not then completed. Other important. 
leaders also got an amnesty. Now the Punjab Government stand champion- 
ing a different course, possibly because the Punjabis are mere Asiaties,......... 
Lord Hunter has at this crisis a serious responsibility. He has no interest in 
seeing anything husbed up or in helping the Punjab authorities to take shelter 
behind impossible stipulations. He isa free agent and it is for him, along 
with Indian members, to demand the release of leaders for the purpose of 
assisting in the enquiry. If the Punjab Secretariat wants to shun the light. 
and defeat the inquiry into its record, a better way than that of opposing 
reasonable demands could not have been found. Wes, want to know if the 
Committee is going to submit its evidence to be regulated by the Punjab 
officials who stand charged with misconduct before the Committee itself. 
We regret that the impasse has been created and it would be a shame if 
the officials are allowed to persevere in their decision with success.” 
H 328—2 con , 
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fee 10... “The Punjab Government have refused to release, temporarily and 


£ | : on the offer of sufficient security, those political 
Bombay Chromele (1), jeaders whose evidence is essential for the ascertain- 
; ment of facts.......... The Punjab Secretariat has 
effectually managed to complete the one-sided character of the enquiry by 


itself boycotting the evidence which was collected by the non-official party, 


The vexation of contradictions and cross-exawination being over, the show is 
simplified. If the officials have any sense of economy, they may, after deli- 


' yering the speeches of Mr. Thompson in paraphrased forms, ask for the case 


to be closed. In view of the absence of counter-allegations from the other 
side, they can ask the Committee to respect their credit, and deliver the 
verdict before the Peace celebrations.......... The Punjab Government would 
make no such accommodation for the sake of the enquiry, but through obsti- 
nate denial of fairplay have eliminated non-official evidence from the 
Committee. The Honourable Pandit Malaviya has appealed to the Viceroy 
to intervene. We are not very sanguine of good results coming from that 
quarter, deeply pledged as it is to unwavering support of whatever is deemed 
essential in smaller spheres by lesser functionaries.......... We deeply regret 
the way in which the deadlock was engineered and brought about. After 
elaborate advertisement and expense, the Hunter Committee was constituted ; 
but the proceedings have been duly thwarted, and the only witnesses profes- 
sing to be independent, will be gentlemen who belong to the police masquerade, 
Those who grieve over the collapse of the Committee are, of course, those 
who expected great things from the enquiry. But all will condemn the 
scandalous measure of ease with which the party under trial has been able to 
take advantage of the misfortunes of those whom it treated as open enemies. 
We are beginning to wonder if the Hunter Committee may not leave us the 
legacy of a Hunter Bill and thus honour the example of the Rowlatt Committee 
and, also, hasten the arrival of the next Committee.” 


*11. “The Sub-Committee of the All-India Congress Committee, 
specially commissioned to prepare and lead evidence 
wee (10), 16th before the Disorders Committee, has tried in vain to 
persuade the Government of the Punjab to release, 
temporarily, and on whatever amount of security they thought necessary, the 
leaders of the Punjab to help them in ‘eading evidence before the Hunter 
Committee....... The only course therefore, consistent with self-respect, was 
to refuse co-operation with those who do not want it; and the Committee has 
decided to abstain from taking any part in the proceedings. The decision 
is most regrettable, but was inevitable, and the responsibility for it rests 
entirely with the Punjab Government who have thrown all commonsense to 
winds. The Hunter Committee, however, can recommend to Government the 
release of leaders and to remove the impasse. Let us see whether it does it 
for the sake of justice and fair play.” 


12, =“ The Punjab ar ea having taken up such an unfair and 
fas ae obstructive attitude, the Government of India, who 
oi 0), 16th have on their own admission accorded ‘ unwavering 

= oe support’ to the former, can hardly be expected to 
entertain the Pandit’s appeal in a more favourable light.......... The Com- 
mittee might come to the conclusion that their duty is restricted to the 
hearing of the evidence placed before them and decide the questions submitted 
for their consideration and not go out of their way to ask the Punjab Govern- 
ment to do what they have refused to do on their responsibility. Itisa 
legitimate position to take up and we can hardly blame the Committee for 
taking it. At the same time we fail to see of what earthly use it would now 
be to proceed with the inquiry under such circumstances.......... We are 
sorry for Lord Hunter. He has been placed along with some of his non- 
official colleagues in a false positisn and we can not but sympathise with them. 
seeseeeee Government, with all the resources at their disposal, which are 
unlimited, had the start by no less than six months. Their Committee is 
dominated by the official element and Government have none of those 
difficulties to face that the non-official agencies have. Under these circum- 
stances Government could have been magnanimous enough, if not just, to 


‘*hw' on 


comply with the request made to them in such form as they deemed proper, 
esseeeeee The conduct of the Punja4b Government at this moment should be 
above all suspicion and we are really sorry that they did not see their way 
to comply with the wishes of the Congress Sub-Committee in some form or 
other. The gentlemen who have been working in the Punjab are most of 
them outsiders and elementary considerations of justice and fairness demanded 
that Government, if they were sincerely anxious to promote the cause of truth 
and justice, should have willingly granted the indulgence that was sought for 
and that, too, for a short time only........... So far as the non-official side is 
concerned, the inquiry is at an end and the local officials will have the satis- 
faction of winning a glorious verdict in their favour all along the lines. We 
congratulate them most heartily on their historic success. ”’ 


13. The question naturally arises as to whether the Government of the 
Punjab are desirous of allowing the Punjab leaders 
who are in jail to give evidence before the Hunter 
Committee. If these leaders do not give their 
evidence, the proceedings of the Committee will be 
turned into a mere farce. If the leaders are not allowed to give evidence, 
if will mean that thé Punjab Government do not wish to have the matter of 
the disturbances properly investigated. If the leaders are called to give 
evidence from the jail direct, they will not be able to state their case with 
courage and independence. In these circumstances, we appeal to Lord 
Hunter to intervene and to persuade the Punjab Government to change their 
views in the matter. [The Jdadm-e-Jamshed supports the demands of the 
Congress Sub-Committee and deprecates the decision of the Punjab Govern- 
ment not to release the imprisoned leaders. But it at the same time asks 
the people of the Punjab not to boycott the Committee. | 


14. We earnestly beseech Government to set political prisoners at 
liberty, because they are not like the ordinary 
1 Pace yea G5), 3 ane criminals, and although they erred at one time their 
very virtues were the cause of their crime. If the 
object of imprisonment be to punish and to reform, then both these 
objects have been achieved. The release of political prisoners alone will 
make the celebrations flawless and make them really unique. [Elsewhere 
the paper writes :—We unhesitatingly advise Government to accede to the 
prayers of. Messrs. Gandhi, Syed Husain, etc., and to give to the celebrations 
such a grand appearance tnat the liberated Khilafat and the released political 
prisoners will proclaim, with banners and music, to the world the com- 
mendable fact that the British Empire is beautified with the principle of 
equality.] [In its subsequent issue the paper asks how proper evidence can 
be led in the absence of leaders and considers the boycott of the Hunter Com- 
mittee by the Congress Sub-Committee to be inevitable.] 


15. ‘“‘Weare anxious that there should be no cases of pressure or 
peony ee ea ees intimidation in our Presidency in connection with 
Pn tan geod vest the tendering of evidence before the Hunter Com- 
intimidation or pressure mittee. The Government of Sir George Lloyd will 
in connection with the Of course refuse to give countenance to the artfulness 
tendering of evidence of the police as manifested in the Punjab district, 
before the Hunter Com- but a keen eye must be kept on zealous subordinates. 


Sdrnjy_ Vartamdn (38), 
13th Nov.; Jdm-e-Jam- 
shed (26), 14th Nov. 


mittee. The Gujerat correspondent of the Tribune gives the 
aa Chronicle (1), following information :— Gujrat sent for—=—to 


his Kothi on Friday the 30th October 1919, and 
asked him whether he and other leaders at Gujrat were going to send up their 
statements to the Secretary of the Enquiry Committee on Punjab Disturbances 
and if so whether they could show him their written statements——«gaid that 
the statements had not been submitted yet and he could not say whether they 
could be shown to him. Later on the same gentleman was approached 
through others with the same request. This time——consulted the aggrieved 
persons, who said that they were not prepared to show their statements to——- 
nnless the latter gave them some clue as to theofficial statements.’ ‘I'he paper 
has omitted names. It may be argued that there is no proof of intimidation 
in the story, but there was a move to secure, by means direct or indirect, 
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of written statements, a dodge which is not part. of the procedure laid: 
by the Disorders Committee. Stern warning must be given to officers 


- refrain from suspicious mancuvres.” 


16. ‘The Lokasangraha refers to the report published by the Tribune of 
Lokasangraha (116), Lahore that the Police of Gujarat asked a man to 


“18th Nov. acquaint them beforehand with the evidence which 


he proposed to give before the Hunter Committee 
and obviously confounding the town of Gujardt in the Punjab with the 
province of that name in this Presidency, expresses the hope that the Bombay 
authorities under Sir George Lloyd will put a stop to this practice. 


17. “The Times’ strictures on the Government of India’s methods in 
connection with the Frontier question are in some 

Comments on the regpects none too severe. The non-publication of 
ee ee: 1 Sir Hamilton Grant’s letter to the Afghan envoy, 
11th N ce roneote (), recognising the right of Afghanistan to shape its 
own foreign policy was not only too clumsy a device 

to hide the truth, but it was also quite unnecessary. The charge, however, 
that the Government of India kept the Secretary of State ignorant of the 
letter, till the last moment, is, as the Viceroy has shown, unfounded.......... 
It is no wonder we hear rumblings again so soon on the Frontier. The 
unenlightened public of India want to know what these rumblings portend. 
Is India in again for another war with Afghanistan—to put it bluntly? What 
is the truth at the back of the serious allegations the Times makes against 
Afghanistan ?.......... India cannot afford to have a fresh bout with Afghanis- 
tan. ‘There is an excess of chauvinism in the 7%imes whose criticisms are in 
the nature of incitements for a fresh venture. Moreover, Amir Amanulla has 
not yet definitely shown that he regards the peace in the light of an armistice 
which the Z%mes would almost like to see broken. Excitable Afghans may 
well see in hostile speculations of this kind offers of provocation. So far his 
Government have only claimed to exercise jurisdiction over certain Frontier 
tribes, who inhabit what may be called the no-man’s land in that region. 


- This the Government of India have been reluctant to permit. But whether 


the Amir is really instigating Frontier tribes in their present depredations 
and incursions will require a good deal more proof than is forthcoming. In 
any case, the Government of India will do well to convince the public fully in 
this country as well as in Great Britain of the necessity of operations on a 
large scale on the Frontier before undertaking anything. ‘here should be no 
room left for the apprehension in the public mind that operations will be 
undertaken merely to retrieve past blunders. Afghanistan is now completely 
independent, but that is no reason why the T’¢mes should count it a provoca- 
tion. As Lord Curzon points out, the Russian peril has vanished and there 
is no justification to quarrel with Afghanistan for retaining in its own hands 
its freedom of action.” 


18. “Yet another charge of the Times in regard to the Afghan War has 
| been nailed to the counter by His Excellency’s 
New Times (11), 12th statement of facts before the Princes’ Conference. 


Nov. We fail to see what purpose is served by taking the 


Government of India to task fora peace with the 


Amir which rehabilitated the credit of the Government of India with the 


Muslims of India at a time when Muslim faith in Britain’s- attitude towards 
Muslim states was greately shaken. Apparently, the James will not be 
satisfied until Afghanistan is annexed; and it raises the bogey of revolution 
and Bolshevism on the border; but, surely, the Government of India may be 
trusted to know their business much better than the arm-chair critics in the 
Times office. 


19. Though the internal policy of Lord Chelmsford is very weak and 
productive of deplorable evils, his policy with regard 

“Praja Mitra and Pdrsi -to Afghanistan, being wise and in the best interests 
(81), 12th Nov. ~~ Of India, will be supported by all Indians. War 
with Afghanistan will be simply a huge expensive 

pastime absolutely unproductive of any good or benefit. Moreover, any 
attempt to violate the wreney with Afghanistan will produce a very bad effect 


on the neighbouring Islamic states of Persia and Arabia; and the disquiet 
and unrest that will be caused by such violation will tend only to strengthen 
Russia, our future enemy. The wisest policy is to bid farewell once for all 
to the Imperialistic policy and to recognise the independence of all the 
surrounding states and thereby to gain their confidence and friendship. 


20. While we find fault with the Government of India for one reason, 
| the English are blaming them for some other reason. 
Alleged failure of the §o0 on the whole the condition of Lord Chelmsford 


British policy in Afghan- has become pitiable. Lord Chelmsford is an 
istan. 
Lokasangraha (116), excellent illustration of how a man without parts 


cuts a sorry figure when elevated to a high position. 
— Indians are now demanding that he "ould be 
recalled and it is worthy of note that even the Times thinks that it is better 
to comply with this demand than that the affairs of India should continue in 
their present chaotic condition. [The paper then refers to the alleged 
reticence of the Government of India in regard to the negotiations with 
Afghanistan and the present operations in Vaziristan.] Everyone knows that 
on the frontier the power of the English has received a shock. The Govern- 
ment of India ought to realise that their silence is apt to breed wild conjectures 
and thus weaken the Kmpire. We think it would be better that the 
people should be forewarned if hostilities are again to be commenced with 
Afghanistan. 


21. “ The Royal Banquet held in honour of his Majesty the Shah of 
Persia and the speeches delivered on the occasion 
Comments on the constitute a ceremony of spectacular interest.......... 


een Agree- Tord Curzon dwelling on the charges of encroach- 
mens. ment made regarding Persia’s integrity denied 
Hag meg Chromite (1), them with warmth. He defined the nature of 


the independence guaranteed to Persia in more exact 
terms when he said that by the independence of Persia he meant the 
‘ national and political’ independence of Persia. '!f it had been his fancy to 
lengthen the list of definitive epithets be could have added that the 
independence of Persia, spiritual, religious, intellectusl, philological and 
ethnological, was fully secured ; but he omitted the vital factor of modern 
times, namely, economic freedom........... His Majesty the King’s aspiration 
is that the relationship will be mutually advantageous and, stated so, it is 
an object honourable to Persia which has for some time to depend on a 
foreign Power for her economic rehabilitation. But there is a school of 
British thought which imagines that the repudiated charge of the ‘ protect- 
orate’ is eyewash. For instance, the ‘ Saturday Review’ was chuckling over 
the reflection that a ‘ protectorate ’ had already been established on very cheap 
purchase money, meaning of course, the loan to which India has to contribute 
a million. It is the fear of this annexationist school of thought that has 
managed to survive the war, which must be exercising the minds of those who 
hesitate rejoicing over the alliance as an equal partnership. What is no less 
vulnerable to criticism is the fact of the Agreement being completed over the 
head of the Persian Delegation in Paris which failed, for not very abstruse 
reasons, to get a proper hearing before the Peace Conference. When so 
much is said, there remains little to add to the criticism of the Agreement 
now ratified by Royal word........... The agents ‘of Britain have it in their 
power to make or mar the true interests of Persia. We hope they will have 
the splendid record of resolutely levelling up the country for its people 
without hesitation or lingering. For that purpose it is necessary to respect the 
worth of Persia and its people. ‘To picture Persia merely as a vast scene of 
oil fields for monopolist exploitation, is the kind of brigandly Imperialism 
which regards the agreement as synonymous with the establishment of a 
protectorate. It is an insult to the war-chastened and better mind of Britain, 
but there it is.” 


22. Persia is in danger from the Bolsheviks and a counter-attack 

_ would be justifiable. Now Persia has no army and 

PA nal Oe ate, ners no money. Why should not an Indian army with 
a ee Indian money, under cover of the Persian flag, go 


to Khorasan and from thence attack the Bolshevik 
m $28—3 con se : | 


ilways? The war is Persian but it will be fought by India and the policy 
be settled by England, such is the extraordinary course of events. 
Judging from the innuendo in the Shah’s speech at the Guildhall banquet 
stating that the Tashkand roads would be joined with Persian roads and 
Central Russia made open .to the world, the North-West Frontier war 
would appear to be the first scene in a big drama and not meant only for 
bringing the Pathans to their senses. It is true that there is an understand- 
ing between Afghanistan and Bolsheviks and that Russian lines beyond 
Afghanistan are in the hands of the Bolsheviks. But the Amiris not 
prepared and does not desire to assist or incite the frontier Pathans. Why 
‘then are such big preparations made on the Frontier? They are meant in 
order that there should be no delay in joining Persia against the Bolsheviks 
As soon as Afghanistan was freed from restristions on its foreign relations, 
Russians came down to the Afghan frontier. The Government of India 
have to drive them back to Russia and rectify the mistakes of the Afghan 
treaty. On what pretext is the Indian army to drive the Bolsheviks from 
Russian provinces? ‘There must be some excuse or the attack cannot be 
made. India has no reason but, the Shah says, Persia hasareason. Really 
speaking, England should openly attack the Bolsheviks, throwing aside the 
veil. But there is an increasing feeling against intervention in Russia, 
British statesmen have to get this work done behind the backs of English- 
men under cover of Persia with the help of the Indian army. [The Loka- 
sangraha says that the Shah seems to have an idea of what would happen 
as a result of the loan, but that it does not appear that he has any idea as to 
whether he would ever: free himself once he is caughtin the close grip of 
British capitalists. It says that there was some hope of his freeing himself 
if he had borrowed clsewhere, but now in its opinion it is impossible 
Since the victory in the great war, the power and awe of Britain have become 
so great, continues the paper, that no nation can face it. It adds :—It was 
inevitable that England should bind Persia to it with theloan. The Persian 
lion will be but a Persian cat. Considering the pitable condition of Persia 
and the uncontrolled Imperialism of Lord Curzon, Persia will be Kgyptianised. 
We hope, however, that Persia will not be a second Egypt.] 


*23. ‘The Premier’s recent speech at the Lord Mayor’s banqust clearly 
and definitely shows that with regard to the Turkish 
Comments on the Pre- question he has no scruples to eat his own words, 
mier’s Guildhall speech and trample down upon the pledges which he 
_ ~s Turkish question. himself had given with all solemnity to our Moslem 
ahratita (10), 16th b . 
‘i. rothers. His speech points out that Constantinople 
will not remain in Turkish hands, and Thrace, 
Arabia and Armenia will be sliced off from the Turkish Empire and placed 
under the control of a mandatory nation....... But not only is England alone 
guilty in the matiter of this breach of promise. Americaand other nations also 
are equally guilty! For the unrepentent Premier assures us that the ‘ Allies 
were completely agreed on the fundamental principles of the settlement with 
‘Turkey.’ This means that the breakers of promises and pledges are not 
one but all the Allies! Can anyone imagine a more terrible murder of the 
sanctity of pledges and promises? How can nations rely in future upon 
the words of any of the Allies? If promises and pledges can be so cheaply 
given and so cheaply and unscrupulously broken, then Western civilization 
can be nothing but a big fraud and a huge hypocrisy. Will the Allies see to 
pa and extricate themselves from a calumny which they have hitherto 
eserved.”’ 


24. “The latest pronouncement of the feigg Minister of the Empire— 
which prides itself on being the greatest Moslem 

aan Chromecle (1), Dower in the world—that ‘Turkey was more trouble- 
goat oe some in peace than in war’ and that ‘the Allies 
were completely agreed on the fundamental principles of the settlement with 
Turkey, whose misgovernment of lands populated by Greeks, Arabs and 
Armenians, must be ended ’, is hardly calculated to soothe the lacerated hearts 
-- of Moslems........... In view of all that has happened after the signing of the 
- Armistice aad the declarations made by European statesmen, the Asiatic people 


? 


oe 4 ae 
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have reason to be haunted by the gnawing fear that peace will not make their 
part of the world safe for democracy but for what is the worst form of 
bondage—its economic exploitation by Europe. Asia came to the rescue of 
Europe, in its hour of direst need. How has Europe repaid the service and 
the sacrifice? How does it intend repaying -them? ‘The crucial test of 
European sincerity and honesty—or rather the sincerity and honesty of its 
present wasters, the Allies—will be the final settlement of the Turkish 
question, which is now complicated by the scramble for the ‘spoils of victory ’. 
weseeeeee The Premier further said that ‘all were agreed that the gates of 
the Black Sea must be free to all nations and that guardianship could no 
longer be entrusted to a power that had betrayed trust’. Does this mean 
that the Sultan should leave Constantinople? If so, what. becomes of the 
pledge of honour which the Premier gave that Britain was not fighting to 
deprive Turkey of its capital or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor 
and Thrace which are predominantly Turkish in race? ‘hough the post-war 
declarations of the Premier are not calculated to inspire hope, we still fervently 
hope Britain will nat betray the trust reposed in her statesmanship-and justice 
by Moslems and their fellow-countrymen whose soldiers played the leading 
part in the conquest of Turkey.”’ 


25. Itis very difficult to regard the Premier’s speech at the Lord 
Praia Mit d Pare; Mayor’s Banquet as wise or considerate. The 
Gi), 14th Noy... _ reference to the future of the Turkish Empire clearly 
: shows that tbe Allies have decided not to allow 
Turkey to have control over Constantinople, Thrace and Asia minor. That the 
British Government has been a party to such a decision is much to be 
regretted—nay, it is much more to be regretted in view of the pledges and 
assurances regarding Turkey given by the Premier. ‘The British Govern- 
ment have certainly shown deplorable weakness in acquiescing in limiting 
the application of the principle of self-determination to Christian enemy- 
countries. The more amazing and regrettable fact is that according to the 
Premier the Allies are prepared to give up Constantinople to Russia with a 
view to pampering it. The Allies seem to think the offer of Constantinople 
will be strong inducement to Russia to cease for ever from fighting in future. 
To us, however, it seems that this scheme of theirs is something like falling 
out of the frying pan into the fire. It is in vain to hope for permanent peace 
for the world through such a course. To secure the friendship of Russia by 
means of such inducement is like leaning on a broken reed. 


26, Referring to Mr. Gandhi’s firman prohibiting participation the in peace 
celebrations, the Rajakaran says:—The question is 
Reflections on Mr. Gan- one for Muhammadans and if the Muhammadans 
dhi’s manifesto about the are really very anxious about the} Khilafat, some 
nae Fle cigeamse andthe strong-minded Muhammadan or Maulvi should give 
Ratake the advice needed to his Muhammadan brethren. 
yakaran (124), 9th : 
Nov. ; Sudhakar (134), 9th Hindus also will feel anxious, but that would be 
Nov. with a view to showing sympathy or co-operation. 


The Khalifate has noconnection with the Hindus, and 


itis the Muhammadans who should take a strong lead in the matter. While 


the resolution on the Khalifate was being discussed in the Juma Masjid of 
Poona, Bohris’ shops outside were open. Therefore, a Muhammadan leader 
instead of Mr. Gandhi sbould discuss the question with Government. All 
the Mubammadans have not become so imbecile as to feel the need of 
Satyagraha. Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan are after all independent and 
armed nations. Another Buddha will be needed to teach Muhammadans 
Mr. Gandhi’s gospel of fasting and benevolerce even towards euemies. 
Muhammadans now venerate Mr. Gandhi because he shows such an interest 
in the Khalifate. If he advises them to-morrow to give up flesh-eating, can 
any one tell us how many would become his disciples? Though Mr. Gandhi 
has issued the order there is no hope that loyal Hindus and Muhammadans 
desirous of titles and posts and rich people under the thumb of officials will 
obey him. [The Sudhdkar says :—Considering the Khilafatand its connection 
with the peace, the question naturally arises why Hindus and Muhammadans 
should participate in the peace celebrations with great joy. In order that 


the celebrations may at all be held the Khilafat question should be decided 
in accordance. with the views of Hindus and Muhammadans.] 


27. Mr. Gandhi has tried to create fresh trouble; but we do not think 
Ras ; Hind an that the Muhammadans will be led astray by him 
oth Nov. a (29, and thus bring discredit upon the reputation they 
| ~ have established as a loyal community. The step 
taken by Mr. Gandhi of issuing an appeal to Indians not to take part in the 
forthcoming peace clebrations can scarcely be considered as far-sighted. 
What will be the result if Muhammadans of a certain place abstain from 
participating in the Peace celebrations while the other communities take part 
in them and if the former try to prevent the latter, without success, from 
doing so? Mr. Gandhi must be fully aware of the consequences and still he 
has taken the risk of issuing his appeal. Mr. Gandhi as well as the loyal 
citizens of India are aware that Britain is anxious for a satisfactory solution 
of the Turkish question and that if has not the sole voice in 
deciding the question. A conference of the Allies is to meet in London 
in February next to decide the Turkish question and we _ feel 
sure that the Government of Great Britain and the Secretary of State 
will do all in their power to bring about a_ solution satisfactory to 
the Moslem public.’ In these circumstances Muhammadans, who are 
enjoined by their religion to be loyal to their rulers, are not likely to lose 
the balance of their minds by the foolish appeal issued by Mr. Gandhi. 
We have great respect for Mr. Gandhi’s advocacy of swadeshi and for his 
advocacy of the revival of the spinning wheel ; but, all the same, we think it 
our duty to declare that the interests of the country would be furthered by his 
abstaining from coming forward as a political agitator. 


28. “Mr. Gandhi has lately issued his firman on the question of the 

forthcoming Peace celebrationsin India. Hesays that 
Soe; Hing. oF 2, We Hindus, Jews, Parsees, Christians and others cannot 
ey ed take part in the celebrations so long as the Khilafat 
question remains unsolved and the Muhammudan sentiment is in danger of 
being lacerated. We do not know how Mr. Gandhi has been led to express 
himself in the way be has done, unless he might have been duped into 
believing that this his step is one -more Jink in the chain of the Hindu- 
Moslem Entente. The celebrations mean, if they mean anything, the 
mere expression of public thankfulness for the restoration of peace. It 
is really unfortunate that Mr. Gandhi should try to use his influence for such 
an undesirable purpose as depriving the people of their enjoyment of the 


happy rejoicings. Mr. Gandhi, we are sure, will be undeceived this time by 
the public.” 


29. “The wicked suggestion has been thrown out that Mr. Gandhi's 

- letter was in the nature of anti-British incitements 
intended: to draw from Mussalmans feelings of 
disaffection. It is not necessary for us to say that 
this is not among the aspirations of Mr. Gandhi....... 
That the feelings of Moslems are not exactly fashioned 
by Mr. Gandhi is plain from the resolution of the Council of the Moslem 
League whicb itself fully expresses the sentiments of Moslems of India. Why 
is it that the Moslems of India and their Hindu sympathisers feel distressed 
that they should be called upon to held rejoicings at this time? When the 
armistice was celebrated lasi year there was an outburst of grateful enthusiasm 
worthy of the victory achieved.......... To those who know the character 
of Indians, their attitude of distressed aloofness, to which events have 
conspired to drive them, almost against their own inclinations, will be 
sufficient proof that it is the function that is forced and ill-timed. The 
‘solidarity of the Moslem world on the settlement of the Turkish Empire, 
with which is inextricably bound up the vital issue of the Khilafat, is beyond 
question. Millions of Moslems are in a state of painful suspense regarding 
the dicision of the Peace Conference. It is an incontestable fact which 
cannot be explained away. Is this the time to ask Indians to hold demonstra- 
tions of joy?.......... Those who ask Indians to forget the threatened 
calamity which is overshadowing Islam and sort out their feelings of 


Bombay Chronicle (1), 
12th Nov. 
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exultation over the fall of Germany are asking them to do the impossible, 
seoeee «» If Moslems in the anxiety they experience—the speech of the Premier 


- at Sheffield and the speculative declaration of Mr. Bonar Law on ‘mandates’ 
(have deepened it—find themselves unable to repress it and at the same time 


give independent play tothe feelings of joy that happens to be overlaid with 
sorrow, it is no use blaming them or those who have the heart to sympathise 
with them, that they do not hold their emotions in watertight compartments. 
It is & universal human imperfection to be swayed by profound anxieties even 
where there is cause fog fervent rejoicings. How could Moslems find it in 
their heart to shout about victory when at the same time they are distracted 
by the fear that the dirgé is read over their civilization in Paris? Tosensible 
men, there is no sulking in the position. And Hindus, knowing the fervency 
of Moslem aspirations, sympathise with them in a way which only a few 
English friends of Islam are known to be capable of. Government should for 
once in their life disentangle themselves from ‘political explanations’ of the 
public dissent and realise the rock-bottom fact. The situation has no doubt 
been darkened by the unredressed deeds of O’Dwyerism in the Punjab. There 
is a revulsion of feeling in the Punjab and other parts of the country that, 
when honest men, reputed to be loyal and lawabiding, are suffering in jail, 
they should be asked to rejoice in memory of defeated Prussianism.......... 
It is no use crying peace when there is no peace in the heart of the people 
bidden to rejoice. Government can, with elaborate preparations, have the 
celebration carried out. Flags, processions, fireworks, almsgiving—these 
things can be had with-the investment of money. The saying is that money 
can make dead men laugh; it can make the charnel-house bright as the halls 
of Belshazzar. With lavish expenditure, officials can celebrate anything they 
please—it is not difficult, for example, to have a well-reported made-to-order 
national revelry in honour of Sir Michael O’Dwyer when he comes back to 
India. But to have a celebration without the heart of the people in it would 
be a waste and a mockery which would not deceive even those who compass 
it. What is the position in India? What is the mood of the people? Is it 
not better to postpone the celebration till peace is completed ?”’ 


*30. “ The resolution of the All-India Moslem League (given below), 
the open opposition to the resolution on Peace 
No — (10), 16th celebrations in the Allahabad meeting presided over 
by Sir George Knox, the resolutions passed at public 
meetings at Allahabad and Delhi to the effect that people cannot take part 
in the coming peace celebrations, Mr. Gandhi’s letter to the Press, and Mr. 
Baptista’s speeches in the Berars on the same point—all these clearly show 
that a considerably large number of people are opposed to any movement of 
Peace celebrations in India. The resolution of the Moslem League requires 
no words to emphasise its significance. In the Allahabad meeting, held 
under the presidency of the Chief Justice, Mr. Syed Hussain, the editor ofthe 
Independent, opposed the Peace celebrations resolution and Mr. Jawharlal 
Nehru supported him. In a public meeting held at the same place the next 
day, the Honourable Raza Alli of the United Provinces Council and Mr. 
Tandon moved resolutions that Hindus and Mahomedans cannot participate 
in the celebrations. And Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Baptista have sounded 
the same note. This vividly points out that the opposition has proceeded 
from influential circles, and from men whose purity of motives is beyond 
question. They frankly declare, and we agree with them, that there can be 
no celebrations where there is ‘no Peace. Peace, based on the principle of 
self-determination and self-government, is yet to be establisned. The 
present Peace is no peace. On the contrary, it is just the opposite of it. It 
has taken away our peace of mind; and how can one say that anything is a 
Peace which takes away the peace of mind? Our ‘ self-determination 
and self-government are in the melting pot. We are not yet out of 
the Turkish muddle. We are just neck deep in the Punjab troubles. And 
when these questions represent .giaringly before us the violations of sacred 
principles,—prinociples for which we and our English comrades fought and 
bled and suffered,—how can one expect that a mind violently disturbed by 
these events, can rejoice over a Peace which is but a negation of it so far 
as these events are concerned. Indians loyal to self-determination and 
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seli-povernment will whole-heartedly rejoice over a Peace which will spell for 
‘them, and their kith and kin abroad, self-determination and self-government. 

~ Till then they must wait. They will celebrate Peace, when it will baa 
Peace in reality and not by courtesy. To-day with minds in violent agony 
they cannot share in the celebrations. They cannot, like others, blow hot 


and cold in the same breath. They cannot be happy and sorry at one and 
the same time.”’ , 


31. The question before us is whether the ‘public should take part in 


; the forthcoming Peace celebrations or not. In 
ER betel view of India’s services in the war, the Indian 


people have received a great shock on account of the 
behaviour of the officials, and especially of the Government towards them, 


after the Armistice. The Rowolatt Act has been passed by the Government 
of India in opposition to the wishes of the entire Indian public. The way 
in which the recent disturbances have been suppressed by the authorities has 
displeased the whole country. The.Khalifate question being a religious one has 
painfully injured the Moslem susceptibilities. Under these circumstances, it is 
unnatural that all classes of the public can heartily participate in the Peace 
celebrations ; we have, however, no right to prevent those who are willing to 
cordially take partin them, from doing so. But it cannot be said that those who 
are unable to heartily participate in them on account of the reasons stated above, 
are disloyal to the Crown. ‘The majority of the people are of opinion that the 
public, whose minds have been aggrieved by the passing of the Rowlatt Act 
and the Indemnity Act, as well as by the Martial Law administration in the 
Punjab, cannot participate in the Peace celebrations with all their heart. 
The Muhammadans believe that the future of Islam. being connected 
with the future of Turkey, they are unable to take part in the Peace 
celebrations, unless a just and honourable peace is concluded with 
Turkey. Participation in the celebrations is a matter of choice; Lord 
Chelmsford cannot compel. the people to do so by passing a Bill in the 
Legislative Council. Mr. Gandhi has asked ‘the people to abstain from taking 
part in the Peace celebration cnly on the strength of the Khalifate 
question; but in our humble opinion, he ought to have mentioned the 
opposition of the public to the Rowlatt Act as an additional ground in support 
of his advice. He ought to have boldly stated that so long as the Rowlatt Act 
stands on the Indian Statute Book ao member of the public can cordially 
participate in the Peace celebrations. Those who do not desire to take 


part in the Peace celebration, from the bottom of their hearts, have a right 
to abstain from them. 
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82. No reasonable man would consider it proper on the part of Indian 


Muhammadans to participate in the forthcoming 
peace Celebrations as long as a decision has not been 
arrived at in the matter of the settlement of the 
Turkish question. Mr. Gandhi has, therefore, done well in making it clear 
that India cannot possibly take part in the peace celebrations as long as the 
question of the Khaliphate remains undecided. It is no wonder that the Hindus 
should sympathise with the Muhammadans in the matter. One brother cannot 
laugh while the other is weeping. Hindus have not become so hard-hearted as 
to leave alone the Muhammadans and participate in the peace celebrations. 
It would be a misfortune if our :rulers fail to understand the situation and 
consider the Hindus and Muhammadans as enemies merely on account of a 
difference in religion. Peace cannot be said to have been established in the 
world as long as America and other nations have not ratified the peace treaty. 
It would naturally, therefore, be considered premature to celebrate the peace 
when it has not been established in the world. Indians, moreover, cannot 
have peace of mind owing to various causes. The political atmosphere of 
India is still in a perturbed state. Before the Indians could compose their 
minds after the passing of the Rowlatt Act which was passed in the teeth 
of public opposition certain autocratic officials adopted a policy of oppression 
as.a result of which disturbances took. place at various places and bombs 
‘were thrown from aeroplanes and the public were fired upon and the minds 
of the people were still more disturbed. In these circumstances India is 
not prepared to participate in the peace celebrations. | 


Gujardats (20), 9th Nov. 
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33, “The Commissioner in Sind continues to maintain perfect silence, 
the misdeeds of those Government servants who have 
Protest against the started and have carried on the anti-Khalifate propa- 
Anti-Khalifate movement panda remain absolutely unenquired, the methods 
"ae Moslem (14), 8th by which Government servants raised large sums of 
and 15th Nov money from amongst the patiently suffering: Mussul- 
mans who are cursing themselves as well as the 
takers, evidently seem to be too small a matter to need an investigation, the 
way some of our Ulemas have been tyrannised appear to attract no notice, the 
organized Bolshevism of some of the Government servants, in the question of 
Khilafat, remains till to-day unminded, and the anti-Khilafat propaganda goes 
on as merrily as before........... The attitude of the Commissioner is a puzzle 
in itself; it has bewildered Musalmans and they are wondering as to where 
his most blundering policy is to lead. In the name of our people, we protest 
most strongly against his continued inactivity and astonishing silence. To 
suppose that he is ignorant of the bitter complaints of Sind Musalmans 
against some of his prominent subordinates, in this question, would be 
nothing short of an insult to our intelligence. Does he then like that Sind 
Musalmans should come to think seriously that the Commissioner is con- 
sciously conniving at the anti-Khilafat propaganda, set up by Khan Bahadur 
Nabi Buksh, Native Assistant Commissioner, in order to discredit the 
Khalifatul Muslamin ? Does he realise what this would imply, in the minds 
of ordinary Musalmans of Sind? Would they be unjustified in thinking that 
the Government itself is a passive party to this most disgraceful attempt to 
misrepresent the Muslim opinion of Indian Musaloans, before the world ? 
We would like tc say very frankly that the attitude of the Commissioner in 
observing cold, rigid silence has all along been a most unfortunate circum- 
stance, and it is now becomming indefensible as wellas dangerous.......... 
The Government will be doing an irreparable injury to its prestige, if it does 
not punish Servants, who have used their official influence, in outraging the 
religious views of Musalmans, in an unheard of manner possible only in the 
God-forsaken province of Sind........... It is our earnest desire that the Gov- 
ernment should not be blamed, where it is not really to blame. That makes 


us so insistent to ask the Government to openly dissociate itself from this 


sacrilegious propaganda and punish those who are at the bottom of it, if Gov- 
ernment is anxious that it should not share public blame. Our hopes are 
now centred in Sir George Lloyd’s Government and it is to them that Sind 
lusalmans now turn their eyes for redressing the wrong that has been 
committed upon them........... [Elsewhere the paper reproduces in facsimile 
the following letter written by Khan Bahadur Nabi Buksh:—*" Karachi 25th 
August 1919. My dear.......... Thanks very much for your kind letter 
to hand a few days ago. I sent a reply to it through A. K., and 
I hope you received it. Itis yet too early to hold meetings. The Daily 
Gazette has reviewed your pamphlet verf well. Your letter will also appear 
to-day or to-morrow. J] expect more letters from you in reply to the 
Convert Abdul Majid and the agitator Md. Khan. I have sent a scheme 
for a new pamphlet to A. K. Please give your opinion on it. Lam told that 
the zeal of your.......... Moulavi is rather cooling. Please heat him up. I 
hope all of you and your co-workers will keep up your zeal and don’t allow 
it to cocl because there is opposition. ‘This world is full of oppositions and 
these have to be faced boldly. Please send me the 338)! ~2i¢ soon 


Trusting you are doing A-l. Yours sincerely, N. B. Buksh.” In its issue 
dated the 15th November the paper reproduces in facsimile two further 
letters by the Khan Bahadur.| 


34. The two minutes’ cessation of work at the bidding of His Imperial 
Majesty the King-Emperor is a sort of hartal. 

Comments on the It will thus be seen that the custom of observing 
two minutes’ cessation of fAgrtal obtains in the East as well as in the West 


all activity suggested . : : — : 
by His Imperial Majesty and in this particular case itis led by-the King- 


| Emperor himself. When:-Mahatma Gandhi enjoined 
the King-E th P } 
alth Moweniee.. eh ee observance of fast and hartal, Europeans and 


Sdnj Vartdmdn. (33), certain Indians who failed to realise the spiritual 
10th Nov. significance of such observance, began to jeer at 
him. The two minute pause, suggested by the King- 
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Bmperor, is entirely innocent and of a religious character and we hope people 
ef all classes and creeds will willingly participate therein. 


~ §865.. The Gujardti refers to the Presidential address delivered at the 
Third Gnojardt Political Conference held at Surat 
ae ig Ae eg of the snd remarks :—It cannot be said that scanty rains 
onGufar iti (20) 9th Noy, 20d famine are solely responsible for the unrest in 
' the country. Its main cause was this that our 
rulers unreasonably imposed control on internal commerce with the result 
that men and cattle died of starvation while supplies were being openly shipped 
abroad. People could not bear to see this state of affairs. ‘I'he merchants, 
moreover, got facilities for profiteering with the result that the rich became 
richer while the poor and middle classes were starving. The foreign 
merchants derived the greatest possible benefit out of the situation. Indian 
merchants did not get cash or precious metal for their exports but they 
were given currency notes and this added to the popular distrust. The 
6fficials who advocated the use of unrestricted power got increases in their 
Salaries to meet the high prices. During the continuance of the war severe 
restraints were placed on the expression of public opinion which greatly 
tended to the spread of discontent and unrest. Matters did not end here. 
It must not be forgotten that undue pressure was exerted on the people in 
the districts for subscribing to the War Loan. It must also be borne in 
mind that petty officials resorted to undue pressure for securing recruits for war 
urposes and that complaints against them were not attended to or redressed. 
One of the causes of discontent is the means adopted by our rulers to control 
the prices of gold and silver and to afford facilities to foreign merchants. The 
question of Indian exchange is still in a fluid state. It is said that 
officials in the Punjab took drastic steps to stamp out the feelings of equality 
with Europeans created in the minds of the rank and file of the Indian Army 
owing to their having fought shoulder to shoulder in the Kuropean troops. 
Officers who have returned to England from India have boastfully written to 
the Nation to the effect that such terror has been spread in the Punjab that 
the Punjabis will not raise their heads for another fifty years. It is to be 
noted that the terror has not been spread amorg the fighting classes but 
among the educated and their leaders. Jisturbances took place among the 
people who had become excited througa various causes, and whenever such 
disturbances took place it was the innocent that were punished. 


86. The Vafadar refers to the alleged poverty of India and the starvation 
A i pa of its people due to the crushing of its indigenous 
Poahot- “of Tndia industries by foreigners and while dilating upon the 
P Vafaddr (36), 7th Novy. Present situation in India remarks:—Steamers full 
of food-stuffs are carried away to foreign countries from 

India and in return it gets bottles of wine that sap the life-blood of its blood- 
less anaemic people. A foreigner of any nationality enjoys rights on a more 
liberal scale than Indians; but the poor loyal citizens of India have been so 
much bound down by the chains of legislation that they dare not and 
cannot complain even if high-handedness of the worst kind is practised upon 
them. Indians enjoy no rights in foreign lands within the Empire. Not 
only this but in those countries they are treated with such scant respect 
that any one will shudder at it. For various reasons their doors are 
closed against Indians. indians are no doubt given nominal right of entry 


with a view to satisfy the requirements of justice ; but these rights are hedged 


in by so many restrictions that Indians dare not avail themselves of them. 
Should an unfortunate Indian enter one of those countries he is given treat- 
ment fit for beasts and has to pass his days in misery. On the other hand 


foreign merchants drain away from India thousands of rupees to their own 


country. Over and above this terrible drain on India’s resources in the name 
of commerce large sums of money are carried away by way of salaries 
paid to officials owing to India’s being bound in the chains of foreign rule 


and depéndence upon others. This expenditure is not likely to be conducive. 


to the fature welfare of India. These causes have brought India to a pass 


which is well described by the following quotations which would make our- 
hair stand On 6nd. [Here the paper gives certain quotations from Hunter,. 
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Digby and others about the poverty of India and adds that there are at 
present thirty-three lakhs of beggars in India. It then refers to the debt 
of England to India recently announced in Parliament and remarks.] A 
question would naturally be asked as to how and from what source and with 
whose consent England has advanced this gigantic amount to India. Is 
India able to repay such a debt? For how many years will India have to 
starve herself to repay this debt? — | 


87. The Jam-e-Jamshed considers the Government reply to the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau’s protest against 


Protest against alleged 4), adoption of the policy of Imperial preference with 


partiality in the applica- 
tion of the principle of 
Imperial preference to 
the export of hides from 


and the import of dyes 


into India. 
Jam-e-Jamshed 
llth Nov. 


(26), 


regard to the export of hides and the import of 
dyestuffs as disappointing. The paper observes that, 
looking from the point of view of the commercial 
interests of India, the application of such a policy to 
the export of hides cannot but be regarded as 
objectionable and hopes that Government will deem 
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it fit to revise their decision in this connection. 
Speaking of the restriction on the import of dyestuffs, the paper declares that 
it has caused much discontent among the public. It adds :—The public want 
to know why such a restriction has been imposed. It would be no wonder if 
the Indian public were to infer that the Government of India have cared 
for the interests of the United Kingdom alone in impositing such a restriction. 
Such partiality in the application if the principle of Imperial Preference 
cannot inspire confidence in the hearts of the Indian public. 


356. The Praja Mitra and Parsi learns that a Bill is shortly going to be 
introduced in the Parliament in order to give 
Need of protecting protection to British industries and that it is not 
Indian industries against ynlikely that some provision of that Bill will apply 
gs, sos ee ee a . toJapan. In view of this information the paper 
31), 10th Nov. ang’ £7" awells on the need of giving similar protection, 
to Indian Industries against Japanese goods and 
urges the British Government to grant India the freedom of adopting the 
necessary protective measures. Indians, if continues, have been all along’ 
urging Government to give protection to Indian industries, but as India had 
to follow the commercial policy of England up to now, all their efforts in this 
direction proved fruitless; but now that England is prepared to adopt the 
policy of protection, Indians can with propriety press their former demand. 


39. 


The progressive 
administration of Mysore 
contrasted with that of 
British India. 

Bhdratvdst ( ), 28th 
Oct. 


In the course of an article in which it enumerates the various 
reforms introduced in the Mysore State, the Bhdrat- 
vdst remarks :—Indeed the British officials in India 
cannot but hang their heads in shame at the recital 
of the reforms made in Mysore. The people expect 
that as soon as the Montagu scheme has been given 
effect to in British India they will get even more’ 
rights from their own Government. For several 
years past Indians have agitated for the separation of Executive and Judicial 
functions in British India and although their demand has had the support of 
several British officers and statesmen yet nothing has been done in that 
direction. In Mysore, however, this reform has been introduced and is being 
extended from time to time. As regards industrial progress while nothing yet 
has been done in British India to give effect to the belated -recommendations 
of the Industrial Commission appointed by Lord Hardinge, Mysore’s record 
of activity is admirable. In the face of all this who can say that the British. 
Government pay proper attention to the industrial progress of the millions of 
Indians committed to its care? Even we Indians cannot but hang our heads. 
in shame at the apathy of the British Government when we remember how 
much the little state of Mysore has been able to achieve. In the matter of 
education here in British India nothing has so far been done. In Mysore, 
however, primary education has already been made free and compulsory and 
great extensions are from time to time being made in it from the public funds, 
Side by side with this, secondary education and higher education are also 
being encouraged liberally. Even the indigenous systems of medicine, the: 
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vedic and the ‘Yunani have received encouragement at the hands of the 
ment of Mysore, What. is the cause of the achievements of Mysore ? 

The cause is no other than that the iri tamnam of the country is in the hands. 
ag its.own people. 


“40.. Why should. the British. Winistore be anxious? A golden land 


. like India, big colonies like German East Africa and 


he, “abi why F the fertile territories like Egypt taken possession of 
rl apine aces . a8 
Bngland’s huge debts s0 formerly are under the suzerainty of the British. 


Though England ‘has a rage | debt it has got power 
Dat to take away the wealth of these foreign countries. 
Nove craven C0), “Oe Some Labour members and some independent 

journals are openly saying that England has a heavy 
debt and that the British administration is being carried on in a way leading to 
bankruptcy. People grown rich by profiteering are not willing to share their 
wealth with the country to meet its needs. Why should they do so? If 
India, Burma and newly caught game like Kast Africa and Mesopotamia 
are squeezed dry, as much wealth will flow to England as it likes. Mesopot- 
amia, like a barren buffalo, may not give milk immediately. But India has 
been burdened with the task of fattening the buffalo. As England has the 
way open to make the heavy debt a light one by means of its dependencies, 
its Ministers lay before Parliament the accounts of heavy indebtedness with 
a light heart. England’s indebtedness may not affect Englishmen very much, 
except the poor whom it might affect a little, and as the rich people know 
the art of extracting wealth from other countries fully well, they will not be 
affected at all. But the dependencies cannot but feel it most. 


41. ‘‘ A representation has be6n submitted by Mr. Dudley Field Malone 
to the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
PP asaya on Mr. of the United States of America under instructions 
alone’s representation f : ‘wert 
to the Foreign Relations ‘tom representative Hindu organisations in that 
Committee of the Senate country having a membership of both Hindus and 
of the United States Americans in connection with the ratification of the 
regarding India’s Status, Peace Treaty now pending before them. In it an 
etc. attempt, and a successful attempt, has been made 
“ac. ra ee (39), 9th t> show the ‘ absolute ’ despotism of the Government 
ee of India, and its blasting effect on her enormous 
resources and prodigious population—sbout 150 out of the 315 millions of 
Indians not getting ‘a full meal a day’, and their average annual income 
being 10 dollars, z.e., Rs. 30.......... We do not know in what light will this 
attempt of our countrymen abroad for winning the sympathies of the civilized 
world be viewed by the Punjab officials and reactionaries of their ilk who 
called in the aid of the military, using machine-guns and throwing bombs 
from aeroplanes, for the purpose of suppressing a nation-wide strike organised 
by way of protest against the infliction of coercive laws at the time of the 
destruction of Imperialism and militarism and. the _ establishment of 
Democracy all over the world. But Nations and Empires, like individuals, 
cannot lay claim to infallibility of wisdom, so long as the voice of the people, 
which is the voice of God, is not heard in their innermost councils. To cure 
them of their self-complaisance they require to be occasionally told. by 


their equals that they are not faultless. They may, therefore, do well to 
keep their ears and hearts wide open.” 


42. ‘The following portions of a letter recently received from Lala 
; Lajpatrai by Mr. Gandhi will be of striking 
Lala Lajpatrai’s letter jnterest:—‘ The Indian publicists must recognise 
ai 50 Gandhi. once for all that the country will not make any 
| oung India (16), 12th 
a | appreciable progress towards freedom if they must 
| always counsel prudence and sitting on the fence. 
There is some risk in every enterprise. There are great risks in the enter- 
prise of preparing a nation for the struggle for freedom. While no safeguard 
ought to-be neglected for avoiding manifestations of lawlessness and recourse 
to. violence, the movement for freedom must be accelerated by personal risks 
and individual or group sufferings. I am thus wholeheartedly in favour of 
your policy of passive resistance, and, after giving my most careful consider- 
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ation to what your critics have.said, I have failed to find therein ’‘anythi 
cogent to convince me: to the contrary, I deplore the excesses at Amritsar, 
Kasur; Gujaranwala and other places, but judging from a distance, I am 
proud of the success you achieved in this first attempt at passive resistance 
in India. It is an achievement unique in our history, nay even in the history 
of the world. It has raised the political consciousness of the country by one 
big leap and also raised the country in the estimation of the world.......... 
The Congress has been trying to educate those who were already 
educated......... The people must be educated politically and they cannot be 
educated by the methods so far followed by the Congress leaders. Pardon me 
for saying bluntly, that the old Congress leaders have always felt shy of tha 
masses..,...... The greatest need of the country, as it appeers to me, is the 
economic uplift of the masses accompanied by universal education of the right 
sort. If I had any influence over the Indian Press I would beg of them to 
carry the following captions in big capital letters over the first page of every 
newspaper, in every issue :— | 
The greatest need of the Country 

Milk for babies 

Food for adults 

Education for all 
The Government must supply these or let us rule ourselves. The nation must 
be made to realise that no oneis entitled to any milk unless the babies first, 
the mothers, the sick and the invalid next have got it, that no one is entitled 
to luxuries, not even the officials, unless every man and woman in the nation 
has been well-fed. Thisis just by way of illustration. An organisation should 
be started in every district to make as full an economic survey of the country 
as may be possible. These organisations should prepare charts of minimum 
average standards of food and clothing required for a wealthy and efficient 
life with figures and facts. We will then be in a position to give the lie to the 
oft-repeated statements of prosperity made by officials ’.”’ 


43. Replying to the comments of the Indu Pradsh that Mr. Tilak should 
have gone to America to further the cause of India, 
Reason why Mr. Tilak 4 gorrespondent writes to the paper:—Mr. Tilak 


was not allowed to go tO mavhave hada mind togo to America but must have 
France on his way back 


fa Todi been faced with some great obstacle. The nature 
Indu Prakdsh (45), 14th Of that obstacle can be gathered from the report that 
Nov. | he was not allowed even to pass through France. 


As he was not allowed to proceed to India via 
Marseilles like other passengers, he had to undertake a longer and a more 
troublesome journey. Owing to the narrow-mindedness of the British 
Government in regard to the journey of Mr. Tilak he was not able even to visit 
a country like France. Was it possible then that the British democracy, 
which is no better than the bureaucracy here so far as Mr. Tilak is concerned, 
would allow him to go to America to promote the interests of this country ? 
Why talk about Mr. Tilak’s going to America when the question of how 
to stop the activities of Lala lLajpatrai who. is already there is under 
contemplation ? 


44, Commenting upon the so-called ‘ shoe’ question that is at present 

_ tothe fore in Burma, the Lokasangraha writes :— 

hcg acre aig oa Matters have now come to such a pass that Kuarop- 
Burmese and other eans have been trying to prove that they have a right 


temples. to enter temples with shoes on; and as the Govern- 
Lokasangraha (116), ment belong to the same race as themselves they 
ith Nov. are likely to succeed in the end. Anyone can see 


that the white people are seized with the same longing in Burma as in India 
for overrunning the temples that are worth seeing and are situated in airy 
localities. But it was never expected that Europeans would openly claim 
that they have a right to walk with booted feet in a place of worship. Our 
own people, however, are to blame for this. With aview to currying favour 
with Sahebs we have been giving them, up to this time, a sort of implied 
permission to pass through any part of a temple with bootson. Nay, on 
several occasions when they hesitated before entering a temple we have 
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restly under the obligations of European officials and flattery of officials 
otically an article of faith with them. The practice which was tolerated 
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ee | _ ,@onsciously or unconsciously is now claimed as a privilege and when this is 
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packed by. power and is sealed with official sanction the whole question is 
solved ! : : 
45. “A Press Note of the local Government announcing changes in the 
7 working of the Arms Act from January next, classifies 
-Comments on the Press icensees of firearms in two groups.......... We are 
Note on the working of fraid the Government have not gone any appreciable 
the new Arms Act from - . . 
January 1920. length to meet the demands of the Indian public, 
Bombay Chronicle (1), 04 an ordinary man desirous of having a license is 
18th Nov. not given the slightest advance in the facility of 
obtaining firearms. Things other than firearms are 
left for free possession, but they are useless exhibits in self-defence in these 
days. A premium is set on title-holders from baronets to J.Ps. who are 
presumed, as against unfavoured people, to be of sound status and good 
character. Again, we do not see the obliteration of racial distinctions pro- 
mised in the Viceroy’s speech, except in name. Among those entitled to 
uninterrupted enjoyment of their licenses is ‘every person who has been 
registered under the Registration Ordinance of 1917’. In 1917 all adult 
Europeans and EKurasians were registered ; whoever alleged or imagined him- 
self to be a Kurasian was accepted as such, and if the idea is to grant them 
all continuance of the privilege in virtue of their stock, it is retaining the old 
distinction in another form. A member of the Legislative Council, Imperial 
or Provincial, will have to solicit renewal of licenses, while others we have 
referred to get it as an invested right. Why should commissioned officers, 
including members of the Imperial Cadet Corps, be placed on a footing differ- 
ent from those who get the King’s Commission, if it is meant to equalise 
opportunity ? Ftcrther the minimum of Rs. 3,000 a year, for the space of 
three years, is hard in all conscience and should be lowered. Nor will the 
minimum as regards those paying land revenue help those cultivators whose 
crops are, out in the districts, invaded and destroyed by wild beasts. We 
have, on the whole, no hesitation in saying that Indians are practically left 
where they were while there is a pretence that Kuropeans are holding licenses 
not by right, but by permission—a distinction which in practice is meaning- 
less. After years of trumpeted innovations and pregnant words on trustful- 
ness, we are, in this wise, left face to face with actualities. It is typically a 
bureaucratic reform.” 


*46. “The new rules framed under the Arms Act for the Bombay Presi- 
| dency do not go far enough to satisfy public opinion. 
we ys Oe csseenes’ Lh i quite true that the changes now 
introduced in the rules will to a certain extent 
liberalise the administration of the Arms Act........... On the point of 
racialism, however, we can never forgive the Government. There is a distinct 
breach of promise here. We remember that the Viceroy had distinctly 
promised that race would not be a bar in the case of Indians or a passport in 
the case of Kuropeans in the matter of granting licenses. In violation of 
this, Europeans and EHurasians registered under rhe Registration Ordinance 
of 1917 have been exempted from the provisions of the Arms Act simply on 
the ground of their race and no other. This breach of a solemn promise is 
intolerable, and will not fail to provoke the bitterest feelings in the minds of 
Indians. This will, we are afraid, lead Indians to think that the pledged word 
of even the reprsentative of His Mejesty is not worthy to be believed.” 


| 


*47, “‘It was announced some time back that all racial discrimination 

in the adminstration of the Arms Act will be dispens- 
RT ee Reformer a with, and that the rules for the issue of arms 
@), licences would be the same for all. A _ certain 
specified list of personages was to be exempted altogether from the necessity 
of taking out licences, certain other classes to be granted licences without 
previous enquiry, and the rest to be granted licences as at present. This was 


- a much less liberal measure than what had been foreshadowed by the Viceroy, | 
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18th Nov. very serious character. This unfortunate cattle 


in the sand and saying that the facts are ‘a subject for rejoicing’. The only 


and it has been still further attenuated to:a considerable extent by the Bom« 
‘bay Government whose selection of persons entitled to get licenses without 
previous enquiry has just been published. Among such persons are included 
all those who were registered under the Ordinance of 1917, which, as the 
Bombay Chronicle points out, means every European and Anglo-Indian in the 
country. How does this fulfill the promise that the Act will be administered 
without race discrimination? We cannot help thinking that quibbling of 


this kind does not add to the prestige, not to speak of the popularity, of 
Government.” 


' 48. “ And yet, in spite of all these precautionary measures, liberal outlay 


on relief works and generous suspensions of revenue, 
Comments on the Press it is to be noted with regret that very large cattle 
Note on the famine dis- mortality occurred, the extent of which neither the 


tress in the Bombay Presi- : , sa : 
dency in the year 1918-19. Government nor the public are in a position correctly 


Bombay Ghronicle (1), to estimate, but which was from all accounts of a 


mortality was brought about by the enormous 
shortage of fodder throughout the Presidency. The Government are 
constrained to confess that this shortage of fodder from the outset was due 
not only to the failure of fodder crops in the affected areas, but also to the 
depletion of stocks in consequence of the heavy demand made by the Army 
Department on the reserves which are usually carried over from year to year. 
The consequences of such depletion and shortage were inevitable and 
itis a matter of regret that neither the Government of India nor the 
Local Government had foresight enough to anticipate the consequences 
and take measures to avert or mitigate their inevitable effects. ‘The 
same want of foresight was displayed during the last two years of war 
by the Government of India in permitting the depletion of stocks of food 
orains from this country to, what was, we regret to have to say, an almost 
criminal extent. Government in their press note draw a comparison between 
the famine of 1918-19 and the great famine of 1899 and take comfort from 
the fact that a much smaller number of people were drawn to the relief works, 
or applied for gratuitous official relief. ‘his fact is taken both by the Govern- 
ment and some critics as evidence of the absence of acute and widespread 
human distress. But this facile optimism, on the part both of officialdom 
and its apologists, is hardly justified by the facts. The official relief 
operations hardly touched the fringe of the problem, so far as direct relief was 
concerned. ‘The suspensions and remissions of revenue and the tagavi 
advances could not tackle the problem of immediate starvation, nor could the 
official relief works be expected to attract all the people in distress. To the 
existence of an acute and widespread distress outside the range of the official 
relief operations testimony is given by more than one unimpeachable witness. 
[The paper here quotes from the reports of the Methodist Mission at Godhra, 
the Ahmedabad Mission and the Presidency Women’s Council, and proceeds *—] 
To pretend, in the face of these facts, that there was no actual increase 
in mortality or emaciation by starvation, no aimless wandering and so on, 
is to mock the sufferings of the distressed. There is no use burying the head 


facts about which one can truly rejoice are the unprecedentedly generous 
allotments sanctioned for relief works, gratuitous relief, suspension of revenue, 
tagai advances, fodder purchase and the like, when the situation became 
almost hopeless. ‘The public of the Presidency owes a special debt of gratitude 
to Sir George Lloyd for the new famine policy he initiated as soon as he came 
in our midst........... One word more. The lesson of past famines and periods 
of scarcity will not have been learnt unless it is immediately and fully realised 
that the land revenue policy, with its rigid demand from the land, is the 
most serious factor aggravating the distress of the people and that along 
with a thorough examination of the system and its radical reform, there is 
also much room for improvement in the rules regarding preventive and reliof 
measures.” 


49. Commenting upon the recent Press Note issued by Government 
Dayan Prakdsh (19) recounting the steps taken to combat the last famine, 
Sth 7 a . ' the Dnyan Prakdsh writes:—The question of fodder 
a reserves is a most difficult one and it is engaging the 
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> attention of Government. It is no use leaving it to private agency. Govern- 

>= ment themselves must take the lead and solve it in a satisfactory manner. 
EC 60. 20“ We publish a the two first bulletins of the Amritsar aes 
ae ee : Songress Reception Comuwittee. It is very plucky 
_ See ne hey ore iene and patriotic of the Punjab, and particularly, of 
ea (9), 16th Nov. Amritsar, after all that they have gone through, to 
alae tans hold fast to their invitation to the Congress to meet 
at Amritsar. We see that invitations are being sent to leading men of all 
parties to attend the Congress this year. We think that it is the duty of 
every one so invited to respond to the invitation. So far as we can judge, 
there is absolutely no difference of opinion in the country regarding 
the occurrences in the Punjab, which will naturally bulk largely in 
the proceedings of the next Congress, and such differences as there are in 
other matters, are not of capital importance. The main trouble here is 
entirely personal, but surely Indian leaders should and could rise superior to 
persopal differences in view of the tremendous national issues involved. 
In our deliberate view, except the small group of revolutionaries who believe 
in violence, there is absolutely no important difference to justify the rivalries 

and recriminations so painfully evident in some places.” 


*51. “The coming out of Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, the ex-satrap of the Panjab, 

3 as the President of the Army Commission and the 

seietitiah-et Ge Bis. appointment of Mr. William Malcolm Hailey, the ez- 

hael O’wyer as President Commissioner of Delhi, as successor of Sir James 

of the Army Committee Meston to the office of the Finance Member of the 

and the Honourable Mr. Government of India, are the two events of the last 

Hailey asfinancemember. woek which call for a pause and demand serious atten- 

No _— (10}, 16th tion on the part of the publicists in India.......... 

We are concerned here more with the policy under- 

: lying these appointments and itis from that stand-point that we wish to 
discuss the question. Where is the Government of India drifting to ?......... 

For the last two years, a struggle has been going on between. us and a section 

of the bureaucracy who stand out for the status quo in the system of administra- 

tion in India and ruthless repression of all political agitation. Since Lord 
Chelmsford’s accession to the Viceroyalty, these forces have been materially 
strengthened. This spirit brought out the Rowlatt Committee and soiled 

the statute book by an enactment cf the type of the Rowlatt legislation in the 

teeth of the opposition of all public opinion in India. This spirit of a section 

of the bureaucracy was responsible for the troubles in the Punjab and 

- shedding of innocent blood. The evident effects of this spirit culminated 

: in the Punjab tragedy and we must remember that Sir Michael O’Dwyer was 
and is at the head of this section of the bureaucracy that is wedded to the 

policy of iron rule in India. He unscrupulously blasphemed the educated 

people of the Punjdb; transformed innocent constitutional agitation against 

the Rowlatt Legislation into attempts to raise a rebellion in India; succeeded 

in persuading the Viceroy to give him a free hand; got Martial Law 
proclained ; and got his adversaries punished and degraded....... Mr. Montagu,. 
weak-minded as he is, must have been overawed into acquiescence, and here we 

find Sir Michael, who, in the words of Sir Sankaran Nair, left India like a thief, 

coming out with right royal honours as president of the Army Commission. 

Rightly or wrongly the people hold that the blood of the innocent victims in 

the Punjab lies upon the head of Sir Michael. Is it not an affront to the 

eople of India to force a man on their head whom they bitterly dislike ? 

we e ask in all seriousness the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
a if they could not find any other Civilian to fill that post. Is that the way 
ee to conciliate the feelings of the people? We have no grudge against indi- 
ce viduals. We go further and state that even Sir Michael may have done what 
ae he thought to be his duty at that time and can be excused on that account. 
We contend against this policy of flouting public opinion and forcing the bitter 
pill of insult and humiliation down their throats. We have the same thing to 
say regarding the appointment of Mr. Hailey. The Government of India as 
well as the Secretary of State cannot have forgotten the whole-hearted denun- 

_ Ciation made by the people of his autocratic administration of Delhi. His 
ly qualification is that he is considered to be a strong man by the bureaucracy. 
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Indians in South Africa. 
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But people know what such appointments of ‘strong men’ mean. To them 
it is equivalent to imperviousness to reason, advocacy of the present autocratic 
system of administration and ruthless repression. Already the Government of 
India is dropsical with such strong men in the persons of Sir William Vincent 
and Sir George Lowndes. The addition of Mr. Hailey would surely make it 
top-heavy. ‘The more of strong men the merrier the game, is Lord Chelms- 
ford’s motto. But to the people it spells sacrifice of all constitutional agi- 
tation on the altar of the fetish of prestige.” 


*52. “The Indian Government did not stand in need of further acces- 

aoa sion of reactionary conservatism. His Excellenc 
N big ay aa 16th the Viceroy’s regime would have been less er 

i seas factory if he had been supported by liberal-minded 
colleagues, and the appointment of Mr. Hailey as Finance Member is, we are 
sorry to say, calculated to add to the elements of extreme conservatism at the 
headquarters of the Government of India at the very moment when a broad- 
minded Finance Member in sympathy with Mr. Montagu’s scheme of reform, 
especially the financial proposals, was needed to carry them out in a loyal 
and statesmanlike spirit........... It will be unfair to Mr. Montagu to say that 
Haileyism has been rewarded by him. But the moral prestige of the Govern- 
ment of India stood in urgent need of being strengthened and we do not 
think that the new appointment will succeed in doing anything of the kind 
unless Mr. Hailey throws overboard his bureaucratic methods and strong 
prejudices and is prepared to reconcile himself to the progressive spirit of 
the times in a high-minded spirit. Moreover he has yet to justify his 
claims to be regarded as a sound financier at this juncture.” 


58. Mr. Hungund has worked for three years as Educational Inspector 

and we cannot but note with regretful surprise that 

Protest against the re- he ig to revert. After Mr. Russel, all those appoint- 
Le ed Ee bone ed to the post were Marathas. Fortunately the 
8. D., to his original grade. Department has got an experienced Karnatak man like 
Chandrodaya (37), 10th Mr. Hungund and there is every hope that Kanarese 
Nov. education will make good progress under his guidance. 
During the last three years on account of the 

difficult war times, he had no opportunities to make improvements in the 
Educational Department. We very much regret it as the misfortune of 
Kanarese men that when prosperous finance is in sight and the time for 
protecting the interests of the Kaaarese language and Kanara people has 
arrived Mr. Hungund hasto revert. Mr. Hesketh may be a good and experienced 
English scholar. But as he does not know Kanarese and the Kanara people, 
he cannot do much good to the Karnatak. We strongly suggest to Government 
to cancel the appointments made and retain Mr. Hungund permanently as 


Educational Inspector. 


54. ‘“ The question of the political status, we fear, cannot be opened at 
the present moment. We sympathise with the 

The grievances Of aspirations of our countrymen across the seas. They 
Young India (16), 12th a aim at the political franchise. But the 
wan Government of India cannot go to war with South 
_Africa over the franchise. Time, patience and 
exemplary conduct on their part must bring about a change in the attitude of 
the white settlers of South Africa. Above all, India’s progress in the direction 
of responsibility must react upon the whole world........... For the rest, the 
Indian settlers and we must cherish the achievement of the full status as a 
goal to work for. We do not see that the forthcoming Commission can take 
us to that goal. But having made full allowance for the difficulties of the 
Union Government and for the view-point of the white settlers of South 
Africa, we must warn the Government of India that they will betray a sacred 
trust if they allow the rights of the Indians as they existed at the timé of the 
settlement of 1914 to be reduced by an iota. They must make it clear to the 
Dnion Government and the people of South Africa that, Commission or no 
Commission, the rights contemplated by the settlement of 1914 cannot be 


‘whittled away in any shape or form.” 


"6 “ «Whatever the object, the Fiji Government, it is clear, proposed of 

te their own motion to close down all indentures by the 

1 beginning of August next year; we need not, there- 
entured fore, exult overmuch, if the suggestion of the 
ae Secretary of State for the Colonies to cance inden- 
oe of India 2), tures on a few of the plantations is carried out. It 
is surprising how the Colonial Secretary, who must 

have been in possession of the proceedings of the legislative council of Fiji, 
made such a request to the Fiji Government. It is more than probable that 
they would have agreed to terminate all the indentures by the end of this 
year, if only the proposal were pressed upon them with sufficient vigour. 
That it was not so pressed by the Indian authorities shows that they are not 
as alive to Indian interests as we have a right to expect. Anyhow, what the 
Fiji Government now propose to do in response to the Colonial Secretary’s 


request is not an unmixed advantage in view of what they were prepared to 
do of their own accord. 


56. We are gratified at the attitude shown by the Goveremen) of India 


towards the proposals of the Colonial Secretary for 
ie ae ‘Tactiows ar the release of indentured labourers in Fiji. We feel 
%h Nov. ’ gure the Indian public will readily come forward to 

defray the expenditure, however heavy it may be, 
for affording immediate release for the indentured labourers and thus put an 
end to.a disgraceful state of things. We hope the forthcoming deputation 
from Fiji will not advocate the continuance of the indenture system or defend 
the planters but will give that system the go-bye and state their case before 
the Indian public in an impartial manner. [The Navjivan thanks Sir George 
Barnes for the part he has played in bringing about the release of indentured 
labourers in Fiji and hopes the Government of India will readily come forward 
with the required sum to secure their release. 


57, “Judgment in the New Call appeal was delivered to-day by 
Messrs. Kincaid and Raymond of the Judicial Court. 

Comments.on the judg- They came to the conclusion that the New Call 
ment in the New Call was not an unaided publication.......... The judges 


appeal case. . 
te Times (11), 11th added that Mr. Mariwalla had, in his generous 


and 12th Nov. nature, taken all blame on himself, and they reduced 

his sentence from two years to 12 months. 
Mr. Durgdas, they said, was intelligent, highly educated and of mature age 
and his activities, they added, did not warrant the statement that he would 
have prevented publication; they regarded his offence as being graver than 
that of Mr. Mariwalla, found him guilty and sentenced him to 18 months’ 
rigorous imprisonment. Public opinion in the Province, we need hardly 


add, will be stunned by this judgment. Unfortunately, there can be no 


appeal against the judgment of the Judicial Commissioner’s Court except to 
the Privy Council.”’ [In its subsequent issue the paper remarks :—‘' The 
New Cali pamphlet was foolish; and the young man published it in a rash 
moment when local officials were unfortunately unable to see men and move- 
ments in their true proportions; but Mr. Magiwala never intended it to be 
seditious.......... He wished his countrymen to join the Sutyagraha, but 
never was, to the best of our belief, for any methods of physical violence. 
Mr. Durgadas’ connection with the pamphlet was of a purely technical 


‘character; he read it for the first time some days after the trial. Is it agin 


to own a press? Our esteemed countryman has been sentenced to a long 
term of rigorous imprisonment, because a foolish pamphlet of about 600 words 
which produced no effect on the public mind and which even competent 
lawyers held to be non-seditious, happened to be printed in his press during | 
his absence! We have always repudiated methods of agitation not strictly 
constitutional. ........ But criticism is not sedition. A policy impatient of 
criticism may succeed for a time; it cannot crush the new-found earnest- 
ness and faith of a people proud at once of their ancient heritage and their 
British connection. As we have often urged, there is no sedition in Sind;. 
and it is easy to understand why there is felt all over the Province such 
. profound sympathy with our countrymen now sentenced to endergo punish-. 
— intended for valeves and felons.’’] 


98. Referring to the laxity and dilatoriness prevailing in the adminis. 
_ tration of the Posts and Telegraphs Department for 
Complaint about mis- gome time past, the Jdm-e-Jamshed observes that 
nn “4 “~ ot if such a state of affairs continues any longer in 
oa onerepes SPar the Posts and Telegraphs Department, the efficient 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (26), Management of which was once the pride of the 
13th Nov. British, it will seriously damage the British prestige 
in this country. Telegrams, the paper points out, 
reach later than even letters ; and letters are so much delayed in the post 
that one would think that the Post Office was working through the agency 
of camels and not railway trains. Such a state of affairs, the paper adds, 
is both deplorable for and disappointing to the public and deserves to be 
strongly deprecated. It emphasises the need of an immediate re-organisation 
of this department and concludes by saying that the sort of mismanagement 
that is going on at presenf in the Posts and Telegraphs Department cannot be 
tolerated by any one under British rule. 


99. ‘“ The Superintendent of Telegraphs, Bombay, notified the public 
on Friday last that ‘owing to shortage of staff on 
Protest against the account of sickness’, the booking of ordinary tele- 
temporary suspension of prams at the Central Telegraph Office would ‘be 
booking S el ro bet- suspended between the hours of 6 p.m. and 8 a.M. 
Bombay. ap ours until further notice and at the local offices too all 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Dight booking of telegrams would be stopped. This 
llth Nov. extraordinary notification has taken the public 
completely by surprise and has occasioned a good 
deal of dissatisfaction in the mercantile community........... To ask the public 
to make ‘ less use of the wires’ is the height of preposterousness aud betrays 
a most lamentable disregard of the interests as well as convenience of the 
mercantile community. The Department ought without the least delay 
engage additional staff, if need be, to cope with the traffic and resume the 
normal booking. We understand that the Department has been sending by 
post telegraphic messages to Poona, Surat and other places. If this is true 
and if it is done without refunding the extra charge, the practice is a fraud on 
the public, who are kept ignorant of the whole transaction. We hear that the 
Foreign traffic also is being considerably delayed owing to the muddle at the 
Central Office. By the way, is it a fact that the niggardly initial pay of 
Rs. 30 offered to the clerical staff is failing to attract a sufficient number of 
men to carry on the work, that there is a good deal of discontent among the 
existing staff owing to the low scale of remuneration and the petty 
harassments they are subjected to at the counter and that several 
resignations have taken place’ recently? Instead of asking the public to 
lessen the traffic, the Telegraph Department ought to put its own house in 
order first.’’ 


60. The Bombay Samachar protests against the Telegraph Department’s 
Bombay Samdchdr (63) decision not to accept ordinary messages after 6 P.M. 
13th oat 3 ’ and asserts that this decision not only puts the public 
: to much inconvenience but is also an encroach- 
ment on their rights. The paper thinks that the grounds on which the 
departm@nt has arrived at such a decision are quite unconvincing and flimsy 
and opines that the economy, which they purpose to effect, is detrimental to 
the interest of the public as well as the employees of that department. It 
calls upeu Government to interfere in this matter on behalf of the public, in 
case the department concerned refuses to give relief to the latter. 


61. ‘The attitude of the Civil Service to the reforms is best seen in their 
demand for ‘special measures of protection’. Under 

The attitude of the the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme they find that they 
I. S 8. “ the a must transfer their allegiance from the Crown to 
18th Nov. f inaa (, yy people of this country in respect of certain 
departments, and this fact, viz., that for the master 

whom they elected to serve another is to be substituted, appears to them in 
the light of a grievance, which is of too grave a character to be satisfied by 
the sweeping increases of pay which the authors of the Scheme have recom- 
mended. The conditions of service which will now come into existence are 
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of the Pension Act, the Watan Act, etc. But we must knock at them. 


a so fundamentally different from those which they expected on entering 


e that they think they are entitled to a release. Now, it must be remem- 


Pe he 


"—--- » bered that no one had guaranteed to them a perpetuation of the old condi- 
_ . * tions; and if the new conditions are felt derogatory, they can certainly get a 


release by resigning. The new conditions are in no way different from thosa 
that obtain in other countries. Only the previleges which they owed to the 
non-self-governing character of British rule in India are being gradually taken 
away. If this position is intolerable to the English officials, well, they must 
be freed. What they want, however, is not freeaom to resign, but the option 
‘of retiring on a pension proportionate, not only to the length of the service 
which they have rendered, but to the pecuniary prospects of which they have 
been deprived’. As well may the Crown Colonies which were till now in 
receipt of Indian indentured labour ask for ccmpensation for all their pros- 
pective loss in future years, entailed by the stoppage of that labour. They 
had expected the continuation of that labour, just as much as the English 
officials had expected the continuation of the conditions under which each one 
of them could play the Nabob in his district.” 


62. When sir. Montagu’s report on Indian reforms was published HKurop- 
eans raised a protest against the grant to Indians of 
Alleged hypocritical the proposed measure of power. They objectedon the 
nature of the cry raised by round that their vast investments in Indian Commerce 
Europeans against the 214 Industry would be adversely affected thereby. 
proposed Indian reforms. 0 re 1] cite % baal ta th is 
Bharatvasi ( ), 29th Our readers will probably be surprised to hear that 
Oct. Europeans have started 65 new firms in this country 
within 6 months of the publication of the Montagu 
report. If they really entertained fear why have they opened new concerns 
and invested enormous sums of money therein? The fact is that the proposed 
reforms will give no real power to Indians and that Kuropeans were well aware 
of it. It seems that Kuropeans made a noise so that what little was proposed 
to be given to Indians might not be given them. 


LEGISLATION. 


63. The Bombay Samdchdr congratulates the Bombay Government on 
their proposing the Amendment of the Gambling Act 
Comments on the Bom- go ag to make it applicable to the bucket shops and 


bay Prevention of Gam- Z : p : 
bling Act Amendment race-betting oifices and hopes that the Local Legis- 


lative Council will not fail in helping to suppress 
Bill. PP 

Bombay Samdchdr (63), the evil of gambling by passing the proposed amend- 
15th Nov. ment bill into law after due consideration. The 


paper acknowledges that the proposed Bill will do 
some good ; but it is doubtful whether it will effectively put an end to the 
evil of betting, since those who are cut off from the bucket shops will flock 
to the race-course where they can gamble on the totalizators, which it is not 
the intention to restrict in any way. ‘he paper, therefore, thinks that the 
whole question of the evils resulting from the mania for betting should be 
examined at the time when the Bill comes to be discussed in the Council 
with a view to seeing what other measures are necessary for checking the 
avil effectively. 


~ 64, A Thana correspondent of the Kesari refers to the Moment case 
and says that nobody would imagine that after all 

_ Protest against aclause this discussion a clause would be found in an 
he the —, Tax Act Indian Act barring the jurisdiction of the civil 
tp, del aaa of courts. The New Income Tax Act of 1918 contains 
‘Tnari (114), llth Noy, Such aclause. Parliamentary consent was not given 
in 1916 to the presence of such clauses in the 
Government of India Acts. When the Government of India clearly knew the 
limits of their powers, is it not ignoring Parliament to pass such a measure 
openly? Oris ita mistake of Government? There are many complaints 
about income tax assessment and people keep fretting on the supposition 
that there is no appeal. But the question is one that should be taken to 
the law courts. It would be better if some rich man pursues the question 


to the end. The doors of civil courts now closed may be opened in the cases 


27 


RAILWAYS. 


65. “The need for introducing radical changes into the system of railway 

' administration in India is every day becoming more 

The defects of Railway and more imperative. Those responsible for the 
i toe ge so a present administration seem to forget that the rail- 
14th Now ww Ua ways of a country are primarily and essentially meant 
for the convenience of the people of the country, and 

for the development of the country’s industrial and commercial possibilities, 
and that the obtaining of fat dividends for absentee share-holders should only 
rank as a consideration of secondary importance. The Government of India 
are burdened with a great responsibility in this matter, to which they do not 
seem to be sufficiently alive.......... Can the Government of India honestly 
say that in their dealings with the private railway companies they have given 
paramount importance to the interests of the people of India, and to the 
economic requirements of the country? At the close of the stipulated twenty- 
five years not only did the Government fail to exercise their option of assum- 
ing direct control of the railways, but they aided the exploitation of the 
country by foreign capitalists by renewing the contracts with the companies....... 
At the present time the Government own by far the largest part of the capital 
and have to shoulder the entire financial responsibility. The capital outlay 
incurred by the Government up to the end of 1917-18, according to the 
latest report, amounts to £367 millions and odd, and it is amazing to find 
that they are not the real directors of the policy in regard to the management 
of each railway, which is still regulated by the Board of Directors of each Indian 
railway company in England. At the second Gujarat Railway Conference 
held in Surat last week, the numerous glaring defects of the present system 
were exposed, and clear and lucid expression was given to the sufferings of the 
people. But despite similar and reiterated protests of Indian publicists, the 
findings of several inquiry Commissions and the examples of England, France 
and America, who all exercise a greater and more effective control over their 
respective railway systems, it is not a little disconcerting to find that the 
Government have hitherto preserved an attitude of alooofness and indiffer- 
ence to the needs of the country and the sufferings of the people. Not only is 
the present management faulty in the minor details of administration butit has 
laid itself open to charges of a graveand important nature even in the shaping of 
its policy........... The development of indigenous trade and infant industries 
are vitally affected by freight charges and the facilities afforded for cheap and 
speedy transportation, and it is obvious thatio the absence of these essentials 
our industries and commerce cannot keep pace with foreign competition. The 
tendency shown by some of the Railways to discriminate between HKuropean 
and Indian owned factories and the subtle devices resorted éo for the stimulation 
of foreign trade in preference to, and at the expense of, local and internal trade 
cannot be too strongly condemned. The partial strangulation of the Indian 
sugar and glass industries is a dismal example of the effect of the policy of 


preferential tariffs pursued by some of the railways, and it is time for Govern- 


ment to take strong executive action of a preventive nature. All comments 
on how the passenger traffic is conducted is superfluous, but we make bold to 


say that in no country where public opinion counted for anything would such 


scandalous conditions be allowed to exist without instant check. The shame- 
ful manner in which compartments bearing the legend ‘ to accommodate ten ’, 
are allowed to be packed with twice and thrice the number of suffering 
humanity, the indifference shown to the convenience of the travelling public, 
the officious consideration given to Kuropean interests, the insanitary condition 
of third-class carriages, and the high-handedness of many railway employes have 
too often been the subject of forcible complaint to need reiteration..,....... 
The cure for all these evils lies in the State control of railways and the instant 
termination of the regime of free leave and licence under which the companies 
are the principal beneficiaries.”’ | 
M. K. SHAIKH, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P, W. Secretariat, Bombay, 21st November 1919. — 
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CONFIDENTIAL. | (No. 47 of 1919.. 


Report on Dewspapers 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 22nd November 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. “Once again a hopeless situation has been created by the short-sighted 
Comments on the “ecision of the Punjab Government in refusing to 
Punjab Government’s ‘elease temporarily, on heavy security, those leaders 
refusal to release the Of the people, those victims of the Punjab tragedy, in 
Punjab leaders for order that they might have the freedom of giving and 
giving evidence before the leading evidence before the Hunter Committee. 
Hunter Committee. Were this decision of the Punjab to be final, we have 
a Her - ee ae (33), no hesitation in saying that the whole enquiry in the 
re we aforesaid tragedy will be reduced to the level of a 
farce. ‘T'hese victims of the Punjab officialdom are the very persons who 
could and would throw a flood of light on the whole Punjab situation......... 
Conscious of the innocence of the charges hurled against their trusted leaders, 
they (the people) want a iair and an open trial.. They would be the first to disown 
their leaders if after a fair and an open trial they were found to be guilty. 
But if they are found guilty after a trial which is neither fair nor open, then 
their conviction in the innocence of their leaders will be strengthened a 
thousandfold. ‘The obvious result under such a circumstance would be that 
the people’s faith in British justice will be grievously shaken.” 


Z. ‘“ Almost all the leaders of note in Lahore and Amritsar are in jail, 

and ordinary people have been the victims of police 

Pag mg Chronicle (1), intimidation. What enquiry could be possible in 
Bombay, for instance, if forty of the best men 

associated with public life were held down in jail and the distracted people left 
to establish the story of the incarceration of their leaders? In such a case 
the air would be too thick with panic and threats to make independent 
evidence possible, while the facts collected would be incomplete without free 
representations from the leaders themselves. The situation would be 
intolerable, if, in addition, the police were allowed to indulge in masquerade 
and intimidation. The position in the Punjab has been seriously aggravated 
by what Mr. Andrews described as being more dangerous than Martial Law, 
namely, police:law. What is it that has been done by the Hunter Committee 
to counteract these influences? ‘They express their inability to ‘review the 
decision ’ of the Local Government. Nobody wanted them to arrogate any 
such function. But it was open to them to lay down the conditions required 
for satisfactory investigation. In their reply to Pandit Malaviya, they do not 
seem to appreciate that the evidence of the leaders is indispensable; in fact 
the parole evidence they speak of is conditioned by strange circumstances. 
If the Committee feel that the evidence of some ‘conspirator’ is necessary, 
then they would call him up and ‘ no obstacles ’ would be placed in the way of 
such procedure. The representations of incarcerated leaders should not depend 
on the grace of the Local Government, much less on the whim or volition of 
the Committee. .They must be free to come and depose how they conspired 
and how they did. not and indeed as to who it was that really conspired. The 
Punjab Government, it appears, may be relied on for the provision of the 
‘fullest reasonable facilities’ for consultation between selected witnesses and 
counsel: the treatment accorded to Pandit Malaviya when he wanted to 
see Lala Harikishen Lal does not encourage any hope of cordial facilities. 
seceseeee In the meanwhile, the very officers whose conduct is under 
review are attending the Enquiry, suggesting questions, providing facts for 
representation and damaging the cause, it may be, of the conspirators 
by diverse unauthentic allegations which could be contradicted only by 
them as the principal actors in the story.. But political leaders are not 
allowed to appear even as prisoners under custody. This is a procedure 
which adds to their wrongs and strengthens the position of officials 
who are alleged to have engineered the seizure and trial of the leaders.......... 
We want the public to realise that the break has not come through 
querulous pertinacity, but has been based on an issue which makes or mars 
the entire case for truth. We can understand why officials are pleased to 


and Dr. Satyapal who are able to give the other side of the picture. If official 


give their evidence on the Amritsar trouble in the absence of Dr. Kitchlew | 


witnesses escape cross-examination at the instruction of such leaders, they 
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may escape, after having made asseverations they are not able to support. 

he presence of the prominent men in jail hence is of paramount importance. 
ssoeeeeee Lhe issue is not trivial, or the officials would not be so stern and 
obdurate over it. The exclusion of leaders from continued attendance and 


the denial of freedom constitute, in effect, a lever with which to eliminate the 


evidence of the thousand witnesses whose statements have been collected by 
the Sub-Committee........... We shall not lose much by the official boycott of 
private evidence. Letus get at the facts to the best of our knowledge, 
through the most trustworthy agency, without allowing a so-called Enquiry 
opportunity to pretend that their whitewashing verdict was delivered after the 
hearing of both sides. And they do not seem anxious to give reasonable 
conditions for the hearing of the both sides of the case.” 


3. “The utmost concession which the Punja4b Government can bring 

| itself to make is to release six of the leading men in 
“ike, of India (12), prison for the day or days on which their evidence 
oa might be taken by the Commission. It has definitely 
refused to allow the leaders to be on parole for the period of the Commission’s 
sittings at Lahore. We confess that the psychology of the limitation is 
beyond our comprehension. The Government’s first position—that of refusal to 
release the prisoners at all—was at least more logical and intelligible. Once it 
has thought fit to change that uncompromising attitude, it is impossible to see 
why, without any reference whatever to the exigencies or requirements of the 
enquiry the number of leaders to be released should be fixed arbitrarily at 
six—no more, no less. Nor can we see what dire calamities the Government 
thought would accrue, if the parole of the leaders were to be for a few days 
more less. Indeed one would have imagined that how many and which 
witnesses should be released for the purposes of the inquiry are points more 
for the decision of the Commission and that, for obvious reasons, the Govern- 
ment is the last body to dictate in the matter. Buta sense of propriety is 
not a bureaucracy’s strong point—much less. of a bureaucracy on its trial. The 
second point is no less vital. It is an undoubted fact that our Punjab leaders 
now in gaol have first-hand and intimate knowledge of the unhappy events of 


‘April last and can throw much light on the incidents under inquiry. But it is 


obvious that for this end it is not enough if they are simply allowed to appear 
before the Committe to give evidence. During the examination of other 
witnesses, matters are sure to arise, ccrroboration or contradiction of which is 
possible only for men possessing personal knowledge of the incidents in ques- 
tion. Whether, therefore, for testifying to the truth or falsity of statements 
made by other witnesses, or for supplementing or contradicting them to bring 
out the exact truth or for determining the lines and points on which cross- 
examination is to be directed, the most essential thing is a close, personal 
acquaintance with facts. And if this were not to be available (which would 
be the case if the leaders are to be rushed back to the jails as soon as they had 
finished giving their evidence), much of the evidence, we are afraid, would be 
of very dubious value and the Commission would be misled to mistaken and 
unjust conclusions........... There is one other aspect which, as involving a 
principle, deserves more attention than it has gained. The tone of the whole 
correspondence on this subject would seem to suggest that, if the Government 
agrees to release any prisoners at all, even for a day, it is not because of any- 
body’s right to claim it but as a matter of supreme grace. This we cannot 
grant for a moment; when a public inquisition into alleged official excesses is 
on foot, everyone who kas anything of moment to say must be given all 
reasonable facilities to place his complaints before the Commission, whether 
he happens to be free or in confinement........... Lastly, we recognise that 
technically the enquiry is not a trial; but, in substance the province is charged 
to have been ‘in a state of open rebellion’. The public has thus undoubtedly 
the right to demand the production of such witnesses and for such period as 
may be judged necessary for the vindication of the fair name of the Punjab.” 


4. “The Rubicon has been Regt The Government have found it 
impossible to accede to the request of the All-India 
an Inia (16), 19th Oongress Sub-Committee for the temporary release 
on adequate security of the principal Punjab leaders. 
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Now this request was eminently moderate, as it could not have been otherwise, 
proceeding as it did from the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji. 
It is too late in the day to expatiate on the paramount necessity for the 
release of the leaders. It should be as clear as daylight to all. It is a mis- 
fortune that Government's vision is too much blurred by considerations of 
prestige to see it. The Honourable Pandit Malaviyaji rightly cited the 
precedent of the Solomon Committee in his letter to Lord Hunter, for it is the 
duty of the Hunter Committee to see to it that for their enquiry to be real and 
not a farce, the fullest freedom should be given to the public to present their 
case. Nothing could be more impolitic than the refusal.of the pre-eminently 
moderate request of the Sub-Committee and the Government will have none 


but themselves to thank, if they fail to justify themselves in the eyes of the 
world.” 


*d. We find it difficult to believe that any enlightened Government, that 
' professes to act upon the principles of elementary 
Nov. fag hi (20), 24th fairness and justice, can ever refuse to comply with 
2 oe: a perfectly reasonable request like the one made by 
the Sub-Committee. Are Government afraid of their conscience, truth and 
justice? Is it not enough to have secured an officialised Committee and is it 
further necessary to throw additional difficulties in the way of the Sub- 
Committee which is already handicapped on all sides? The whole country 
will know how to answer these questions which must appeal to every God- 
fearing Indian or Englishman......... . The position created by the unfair, 
petty-minded and obstructive attitude of the Punjab Government is, indeed, 
very complicated and itis not for us at this distance to sit in judgment upon 
the decision of the Sub-Committee with absolute confidence. But it may be 
urged against that view that the risk in allowing the Hunter Committee’s 
judgment to go against the people of the Punjab by withholding non-official 
evidence is on the whole greater than the disadvantages flowing from 
the decision of the Punjab Government not to allow the prisoners to 
be present in the Committee room. It should be remembered that the non- 
official Commission also will not have the advantage of their evidence or hold- 
ing apy consultation with them in jail. Complete justice may not always be 
attainable on such occasions and the question is being asked whether some 
approximation towards it should not be secured, when the non-official position 
has already been emphatically and lucidly set forth before the outside world 
by placing the evidence collected by the Sub-Committee before the Hunter 
Committee and thus ensuring not only some justice for the men that have 
been suffering in jail but also an authoritative vindication of some at least 
of the main non-official contentions regarding the affairs in the Punjab 
at the hands of the Hunter Committee. Their adverse conclusions, based upon 
official evidence, will be given wide publicity by the British and Anglo-Indian 
press, and create considerable prejudice in the mind of the British public. 
But the views of the non-official Commissioners will evoke no response in 
England and even thé most liberal-hearted Secretary of State will find himself 
powerless to redress the grievous wrong that has been done to the Punjab.” 


6. ‘‘We fail to see what reason of state could be urged to prevent the 
temporary release of the Punjab leaders; they are 

nee Re ss (11), 15th political prisoners and have, doubtless, their version 
gel og eb of the part played by them and their people in those 
anxious days. Their reputation as leaders, as loyal subjects of the King, has been 
impeached; what more natural than their anxiety to be given an opportunity 
to clear themselves of those charges? Again, they have their version, too, of 
alleged official excesses. To refuse to release them even temporarily on the 
highest security is to deny them justice and to undo the work of pacification 
which, we believe, it is the cherished object of the administration of 
Sir Edward Maclagan to secure........... The refusal to release temporarily 
the leaders naturally creates the impression that the Government are afraid of 
a full and impartial hearing of all sides. What value can the country attach 
to the conclusions the Hunter Committee may arrive at without the co- 
operation of the non-official Committee ?’’ The paper in a subsequent issue 
remarks :—‘‘ Here, then, is the point at issue: officials already protected by 
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the Seormnity Act are free to prepare their evidence, but the popular leaders 
are not free to prepare their evidence in co-operation with their counsel and 
with the Seite several of whom, living in a province struck dumb by martial 
law and still overawed by the police and C.I.D., are afraid to give evidence 
before the Hunter Commititee.......... The situation is, doubtless, very sad; 
but the responsibility for it falls upon the Punjab officials who, having done 
things such as would shock the conscience of any decent Englishman, seem 
anxious again to place prestige above truth. But truth will out.” 


7. The reply given by the Punjib Government to the request made 
by the Congress Sub-Committee for releasing the 
Sdny Vartamdn (33), Punjdb leaders temporarily to enable them to give 
ore SQ ibis ond evidence before the Hunter Committee is disappoint- 
19h Nov.: Praja Mitra 10g. We fail to understand why only six leaders 
and Pdrsi (31), 17th and re set free on parole only on the days they are to 
Fist Nov. give evidence and no more. How will these people 
: substantiate their evidence if they are released for 
the day or days they will be required to appear before the Committee? The 
Congress Sub-Committee have done very well in deciding to boycott the 
Hunter Committee as long as the popular leaders now in jail are not released 
for the period during which the Hunter Committee holds its sittings at 
Lahore. People should, therefore, abstain from giving evidence before the 
Committee to vindicate the demand made by the Congress Sub-Committee. 
The proceedings of the Hunter Committee are now likely to be converted into 
a farce, in the abscnces of the evidence of the people representing the public. 
The injustice involved in the decision of the Punjab Government should be 
immediately remedied. But it would be futile to hope that the Viceroy will 
interfere in the matter. We would, in the present circumstances, ask all 
public bodies in India to send telegrams to the Secretary of State supporting 
the demand made by the Congress Sub-Committee... We should boycott the 
Hunter Committee altogether if the Secretary of State refuses to accede 
to our wishes. [In a subsequent issue the paper refers to the reply 
given by the Hunter Committee expressing its inability to interfere with 
the decision of the Punjab Government and declares that the Com- 
mittee could have, if it had so desired, asked the Punjib Government 
to release the popular leaders as suggested by the Congress Sub-Com- 
mittee. It approves of the decision arrived at by the Congress Sub-Com- 
mittee to boycott the Hunter Committee and asks all concerned to 
give their evidence before the non-official Committee of Inquiry to enable 
it to prepare its report. The Hindusthan refers to the intimidation 
of witnesses by members of the Criminal Investigation Department 
compiained of by Mr. Andrews and expresses a fear that such open defiance 
of Government instructions will lead to the suppression of evidence and hopes 
the Punjab Government will take steps to remedy matters. In a subsequent 
issue the paper deprecates the decision of the Punjab Government to refuse 
to grant the request made by the Congress Sub-Committee and declares 
that inspite of the supression of popular evidence the truth is beginning to 
come out, as disclosed by the evidence given by Mr. Irving. The Praga 
Mitra and Parsi adversely criticises the order passed by the Punjab Govern- 
ment refusing the demand for the release of the popular leaders from jail 
and appeals to the Government of India to intervene in the matter in the 
interests of justice. In a subsequent issue the paper expresses a fear that the 
inability expressed by the Hunter Committee to interfere in the decision of 
the Punjab Government will hardly lend to strengthen popular confidence 
in the Committee as well as Government. 


8. Referring to the refusal of the Congress Sub-Committee to lead 
evidence if political leaders are not released for the 

Kesar (114),18th Nov.; period of the inquiry, the Kesari says:—lIf the Secre- 
nee erence OO). he tary of State intervenes, the imprisonment of leaders 
Nov. és eo Eo, will be suspended for a few days and the Committee 
Be will continue to give evidence. Otherwise the 
inquiry will be one-sided and nobody will trust it. The Punjab Government 
took up needlessly an obstinate attitude and brought matters to this pass. 


} 
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If tale Harkishanlal, Pandit Rambhuj Dutt and others had been released 
during the inquiry, would they have run away or committed outrages? What 
would they have done? [The Dnydn Prakdsh condemns the Punjab Govern- 


ment for not meeting this small and reasonable demand of the Congress Sub-’ 


Committee and says that their action would shake the trust people had began 
to feel in the Government since Sir Edward Maclagan assumed the reins of 
Office. But it blames the Congress Sub-Committee for withdrawing from the 
inquiry. If the Congress Committee thinks its évidence to be valuable, 
continues the paper, there is a great possibility of the popular side being 
strengthened by its production. It further remarks that the popular side will 
be crippled if the Committee throws up at a critical juncture its brief which 
it had undertaken of its own accord disinterestedly, and requests the Com- 
mittee to consider this point. The Sandesh says:—It is not beyond the 
powers of the Secretary of State to remove the differences, but he must be 
strong-minded enough to ignore the opposition of officials in India. But it 
would be unwise to say without any proof that he is sostrong. The attitude 
of non-participation in the celebrations is increasing in strength and these 
differences may possibly increase the opposition and they will also influence 
the reflection of public opinion in the Congress.| 


9. After allthe Congress Sub-Committee and the Hunter Committee fell 
Rdjakd 124). 16th out and this was due to the unstatesmanlike conduct 
Sie. ae Beri graha of the authorities. The Congress Sub-Committee 


(116), 17th and 22nd Nov, demanded that the leaders now in jail should be 


temporarily released on bail and there was no objec- 
tion whatever to comply with their request. If there is at all to be an inquiry 
it should be a genuine one. Although the Congress Sub-Committee was giving 
valuable assistance to the Hunter Committee, the latter Committee rejected its 
demands and thus betrayed its hypocrisy. Uad the Punjab authorities had a 
real desire that the work of the Hunter Committee should be done satisfactorily 
they could have easily conceded the demands of the Congress Sub-Committee. 
[The Lokasangraha says that even a Royal Commission would not have been 
of any use owing to the attitude adopted by the Punjab Government. Ina 
subsequent issue the paper says that the Punjab Government wona victory 
over the popular party by falling a victim to false ideas of prestige. | 


10. The Lahore correspondent of the Bombay Chronicle writes :— 
‘There was a public meeting at the Bradlaugh Hall 

Mr. C. F. Andrews’ this afternoon to bid farewell to Mr. C. F. Andrews 
strictures on the measures on the eve of his departure to South Africa to work 


taken by Government to for the Indian cause in South Africa......... The 
suppress the disorders in 


the Punjab. following speech was delivered by Mr. C. F. Andrews 


abe Chronicle (1), in reply :—‘ But just as I condemn without one 
17th Nov. single word of palliation or excuse, these acts 
(of the mob at Amritsar and elsewhere), so all the 

more utterly and entirely do I condemn the cold and calculated massacre of 
the Jalianwalla Bagh. The massacre of Glencoe in*English history is no 


greater a blot on the fair name of my country, than the massacre at Amritsar. 


I am not speaking from idle rumour. [ have gone into every single detail 
with all care and thoroughness that a personel investigation could command, 
and it remains to me an unspeakable, indefensible, unpardonable and 
inexcusable disgrace. I am obliged to goon from that incident to what followed 
under martial law. I have seen with my own eyes very many who have 
endured the crawling order, the stripping of their persons naked in public 
under compulsion, men who had to grovel on their bellies in the dust, men 
who underwent public flogging, and a hundred other desecrations of man’s’ 
image, which according to our Christian scriptures is made in the likeness 
of God. This ruthless and deliberate emasculation of manhood by the brute 
force of the military and police, appear to me no less an indelible stain on 
the fair honour of my country than the massacre at Jalianwala itself. These 
are the very few words which I have felt compelled as an Englishman to say, 
with regard to the culminating acts of disturbance’.” | 
Hu 386—2 con 
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11, We do not think that more information is likely to be derived about 
| _ Amritsar than that recorded in Mr. Irving’s evidence, 
Comments on the evi- Jf so, we can safely say that the bubble of rebellion 

dence of Mr. Irving before ja, burst in this case also. The causes of dis- 
ret 11a, 18h Nov content given were ordinary—war-weariness, war- 

: '  yestrictions and rising: prices. Among the special 

oauses were the exhaustion of merchants produced by heavy taxes, anxiety 
about Turkey, the agitation about platform tickets and the unpopularity of 
the Rowlatt Act. There were no riots and incendiarism, the witness had to 
admit, till the deportation of Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal. Mr. Irving was 
the responsible officer of Amritsar, but he did not ask for the deportation of 
these two men; he enforced the order of Sir M. O’Dwyer though he knew 
that the whole city would be quite excited. What is more regrettable is that 
Mr. Irving called for the two men at his bungalow and the guests were 
suddenly putin a motor carand removed 30 miles away without letting anybody 
know. European quarters were protected and Huropean women and children 
removed at an expense of Rs. 30,000 as it was foreseen that people would be 
more angered thereby. No arrangements were made for the protection of 
Government offices, railway stations, etc. People, excited by the treacherous 
deportation of leaders and angered in the extreme by 25 to 30 casualties 
caused by firing near the bridge, attacked the unprotected portions of the 
city and committed incendiarism. ‘The story of the massacre at Jhalianwalla 
Bag is horrible. It is better to discuss it after Goneral Dyer’s evidence. All 
this took piace before the proclamation of martial law. Mr. Irving gave 
only an account of Miss Sherwood’s sufferings. But it came out during the 
cross-examination of Mr. Raehill by Mr. Sultan Ahmed that she was rescued 
by Indian citizens of Amritsar and that no Huropean came forward to 
rescue her. 


*12. “The evidence so far given before the Disorders Committee 
exclusively by the officials throws sufficient, if not 

N a 0), ord full, light on the brutal ‘ massacre’ of the innocents 
i at Amritsar. We are sure it will make the readers’ 
flesh creep and their blood boil within their veins with indignation. If the 
Punjab Government would have been amenable to reason, and if it had 
enabled the Congress Sub-Committee to co-operate with the Hunter Com- 
mittee and throw additional light upon this inhuman ‘ butchery’, then we 
are positively certain that this barbarous massacre woufd have raised the 
red-hot indignation to almost white heat. But evenif we rely upon the 
apologetic evidence of Mr. Miles Irving, who was the Deputy Commissioner 
of Amritsar during those troublous days, it is sufficient to send a thrill of 
horror into the heart of every man who has some sense of justice and 
humanity. And this feeling of bitter resentment and keen indignation 
becomes all the more aggravated when we read an account of the dispersal 
of a proclaimed Sinn Fein meeting in Martial Law—ridden Ireland, with a 
mere charge of batons and not bullets as at Amritsar. The parallel is very 
close, complete, and striking in two respects, viz., existence of Martial Law 
and the holding of a prohibited meeting, and we, therefore, state here the main 
facts for the benefit of our readers:”’.......... [Here the paper quotes from the 
Daily Herald, refers to the Jhalianwala Bag affair at Amritsar, and writes :-—] 
weoee ** The whole affair was so cruel, so barbarous, soinhuman, so infamous 
that a saintly man Jike Mr. Andrews was moved to tears and to utter words 
the poignancy of which can hardly be exceeded. We quote them here....... 
‘The massacre of Glencoe in English history is no greater a blot on the fair 
name of my country than the massacre at Amritsar. I am not speaking from 
idle ramour. I have gone into every single detail with all care and thorough- 
ness that personal investigation could command, and it remains to me an 
unspeakable disgrace, indefensible, unpardonable, inexcusable.’ General Dyer, 
however, was not satisfied with this slaughter. He even invented most 
humiliating and dehumanising punishments by issuing the notorious crawling 
and salaaming orders, and to satisfy his insatiable craze of revenge erected a 
platform to publicly flog the people in the very lane where Miss Sherwood 
was attacked and maltreated by the mob........... And not only was there not. 


& single non-official or official Englishman in the whole Supreme Legislative 
Council to deprecate, howsoever mildly, this frightful carnage of the innocents 
but there was a gallant knight—and he was also an honourable man— 
Sir Havelock Hudson, to defend these atrocities! The whole tragedy is 
indeed heart-rending. The Irish parallel of the dispersal of a proclaimed 
meeting by acharge of batons only, even when Martial Law is stalking 
abroad in that Emerald Isle, makes it the more distressing and harrowing. 
It calls for stern but just retribution, and nothing will stop the agonies of the 
Indians unless and until that retribution is forthcoming. We demanded the 
same from the ruthless Germans for exactly similar offences. And if we, both 

Englishmen and Indians, are true to those principles, then what we demanded 
from Germany we must demand and exact from Dyer and his followers.” 
[In another article the paper comments on General Dyer’s evidence at length 
and writes :—* And what was the verdict of O’Dwyer’s Government on this 
bloodiest massacre? That Government telegraphed to Dyer ‘your action 
correct. Lieutenant Governor approves’! And why was all this considered 

necessary? Was it for Amritsar? No. Dyer tells us ‘It was not so 

much a question of Amritsar City as of the Amritsar district’. His idea was 

‘to make a wide impression throughout the Punjab’ at the cost of the Amritsar 


people! Words really fail us to adequately characterise this fiendish atrocity. 


The bloodiest stain on the fair name of Britain could not be greater or darker 
than this.......... More about his atrocities and stupidities need not be told. 
Dyer’s admissions, only a summary of which is vouchsafed to us, are enough 
to condemn him. None of his three acts can be held as justified by the events, 
and the Indemnity Act, if it is to be righteously and honestly administered, 
cannot save him. ‘The mere fact, admitted by him, that he could personally 
prevent on the 14th April a meeting peacefully through the intervention of 
Sardar Sundar Sing Majitha, and his plain admission that he could have 
dispersed the meeting oa the 13th ‘ without firing’, convince us that he did 
use force which was far more excessive than the situation demanded and he 
cannot escape the responsibility for the brutal murder of over 500 Indians.” 


13. ‘“‘ The evidence of General Dyer before the Hunter Committee is a 
confession of the wilful ferocity with which the firing 

Comments on the gt Jhalianwalla Bag was executed.......... Barring 
er voces“ neg be teas a small section of the Anglo-Indian community who 
snithen' ah Lahove. are wout inwardly to gloat over didactic terrorisa- 
Bombay Chronicle (1), tions of the kind, we think everyone will share the 
22nd Nov. sense of horror and loathing associated with the 
Jhalianwalla outrage. Now we have the whole 

story narrated to us by the principal actor. He regretted nothing, apologised 
for nothing and attemped to conceal nothing.......... What actually took 
place in Jhalianwalla was a piece of incredible savagery.......... There was 
some mania abroad which was not far from diabolical to make a responsible 
soldier think that he might go on firing for the good of the falling victims. 
They were unarmed, helpless. But General Dyer says that the people who 
attended the meeting were not innocent. Was the baby of seven months who 
was shot dead guilty? Were the 42 boys whose corpses lay mangled 
rebels? There were large numbers of boys of 14, 15 and 16 slain.......... 
We are appalled at the monstrous self-complaisance of General Dyer. Wilful 
and impenitent of his fierce deeds, he feels that his conduct was worthy of a 
British soldier. It was worthy neither of a Britisher nor of a soldier to have 


sprung an ambush on a crowd of unarmed people, men, boys and children, to 


have continued it for ten minutes and to have retired leaving the victims in a 
mangled heap........... Justice Rankin suggested the word frightfulness and no 
one would dissent from him. Hard words do not break bones and General 
Dyer is one of those who have been indemnified by Government. He is safe. 
It is impossible to think of the deed and its sequel as worthy of civilised 
administration. However, that may be, General Dyer has at last given, him- 


self, the story of the Jhalianwalla Bagh massacre. And worse than the deed 


itself is the attitude of mind of the perpetrator who has justified it with cold- 
blooded self-complaisance.......... We refuse to imagine for a moment that 
the principles of General Dyer represent the principles of the British Army. 
It would bea wrong and a menace not only to India but also to the British 


» if these principles and practices remain unrepudiated by Britishers, 
er the wrong and the menace are to be avoided will depend on the 


14. After remarking that the Moslems will not and the Hindus may 
iT Fr ta not take part in the Peace celebrations, the Hindu 
artes Dense eal sbrations, Wites:—One can imagine how hollow these 


oy Hindu ( ), 9th Oct. demonstrations will appear if both Hindus and 
a Muhammadans keep aloof from them. Our own 
ae opinion is that having regard to the present condition of India it is not 


advisable to spend millions of rupees over demonstrations and fireworks. 

Famine in the country is so great that it is difficult for one to fill one’s stomach. 

At the same time disease has béen on the increase. If, at all, Peace celebra- | 
tions must be made it would be better to utilise the millions of rupees for the 

relief of suffering rather than spend them on useless objects. As regards 

rejoicing, we simply cannot rejoice. We, Hindus and Muhammadans, will 

rejoice only when our Punjabi and other brothers will get justice, when the 

Indians will get their rights, when the Moslem demand for Turkey will be 
3 complied with and when with the grant of Swardj there will once more be 

. prosperity in the land. Until that time comes there can be no occasion for 

rs us fo rejoice; and no matter what efforts Officials, Khan Bahadurs, Rao 

Bahadurs and other sycophants make, there will ba no response from the 

people. Whether that time will come soon or late depends on our own 

agitation, on Hindu-Moslem unity and on our own sacrifices. 


Us 15. ‘ While official preparations for the celebration of Peace are in full 
ES | swing, it may be relevant to notice that the general 
Bombay Chronicle (1), public are increasingly anxious to dissociate them- 
22nd Nov. selves from the demonstrations fixed for the purpose. 
We have no doubt that the festive functions that 
are arranged will come off and great play will be made in the name of the 
spontaneous ecstacy that is alleged to be swelling up in the hearts of the people. 
There are, however, enough indications to justify the surmise that what is 
planned as an all-India celebration has not received the support of the people. 
sueseesee We have on a previous occasion fully discussed the reasons that 
make the project for peace rejoicings a call for sickening dissimulation and 
mechanical display. There will be crowds to watch the procession and the 
pyrotechnic sports, but deep in their hearts will flow the emotions that go 
to make the show a mimicry and a mockery. Some municipalities have 
refused the voting of money for the entertainment that is, in effect, imposed 
on the people. Thanks to splendid organisation, the people of Allahabad 
have protested against the make-believe function wherewith public support 
was alleged to be registered for a programme which they rightly consider to 
be incongruous and premature.........._ If in big cities the function is financed 
by capitalist partnership, in smaller towns it can be boomed by methods more 
complex. ‘The public will find it hard to realise for what purpose it is that a 
celebration is worked up which is not in conformity with public feeling. 
Their heart is not in it and it is permissible to remind the bureaucracy that 
they are worrying themselves with vexations which are premature and they 
are expecting people to indulge in a ludicrous affectation.” 


16. “The question of the Peace Celebrations is one of the most hotly 

, . discussed of theday. Mr. Gandhi’s letter suggesting 
: wa ve vee: Soe non-participation until the Khilafat question is 

ee solved to the satisfaction of our Moslem brethren 
may have stung to fury the Anglo-Indian section of the Press, but there is no 

doubt that much before Mr. Gandhi’s letter to the Press, the question was on 

the ¢apis in Moslem circles and a large section of the community had decided 

against participation. If there was any doubt as to this, it has been cleared 

| by the statements of Dr. Ansari and Moulana Hasrat Mohani who were inter- 
—— viewed by some Indian Press representatatives........... The Indian Press is 
Bee. happily unanimous regarding the gravity of the Khilafat question and should, 

ee one might expect, be unanimously against participation. There is however a 
* strange exception and for once at least the Anglo-Indian papers have found an 
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occasion on which to enthuse over the suggestions of a prominent Indian 


paper. The high place which the Leader occupies in the Indian Press compels | 


us to examine its position at some length......... . When of old, kings who 
were brothers-in-law to each other fought, the wife of the victor king naturally 
abstained from peace rejoicings, as it was her brother who was conquered, and 
she could not do it without being considered guilty of desiring that the result 
of the fighting should have been otherwise. The refusal to participate in the 
Peace Celebrations is nothing but a peaceful protest against the terms of a 


peace that has failed to bring peace to some organs of the body politic and | 


therefore to the whole body politic, and not a protest against the state of Peace 
itself. ‘India wants to grow’, argues the / eader, ‘India wants to prosper and 
live within the British Empire’. Weemphatically say, ‘ Yes’; but she does not 
want to do so by submissively assenting to a national wrong or by pusillani- 
mously smothering its feelings of natural resentment. It would ill become 
her, and if would ill become the Empire if she were to do so. She must 
show the world that the only self-respecting course for her is to refuse to 
participate in celebrations. The third argument, if it may be called an 
argument, is that the people should not follow Mr. Gandhi not because his 


advice is unsound, but because by so doing they would encourage him in 


what to it appears to be a most dangerous career. It thus expresses its fright. 
‘Mr. Gandhi has extended his passive resistance movement in a very subtle 
manner from domestic politics to international affairs and now the people are 
called upon to extend it to an imperial function also. They must cry a halt 
there.’ We are sorry to see that the truth has dawned on the Leader so late. 
Mr. Gandhi, of course, has never disguised his goal. He is convinced that 
without Satyagraha in all affairs—domestic, national, internationai or imperial 
-——there will be no real peace, that at any rate India will not be free and 
peaceful unless she adopts and practises Satyagraha. ........ But we shall 
not quarrel with the journal’s views about Mr. Gandhi. We may only remind 
it, if that can lift the scare, that the suggestion of non-participation is not 
one of passive resistance or Satyagraha, even as the Sixth of April observance 
was not passive resistance or Satyagraha. Non-participation is only the 
expression of the public consciousness that the country has been wronged. 
Participation in the celebrations with the consciousness of the national wrong 
is nothing short of positive dissimulation—a thing which least befits a self- 
respecting country.” 


17. ‘“‘ What is the moral significance of the fact of victory that we are 
asked to celebrate? Surely it is the destruction of 
Praja Bandhu (30), 16th militarism and autocracy, and the triumph of justice 
Nov., Hing. cols. and righteousness. But so long as the destruction 
of militarism and autocracy and the triumph of justice and righteousness is 
not crystallised in the Peace Treaty, how can the people of the world, whose 
destinies are going to be sealed by it, if not for ever, for generations to coma, 
participate in the Peace celebration? America, the civilized opinion of 
America, is hesitating in ‘deciding whether she should take a share in bearing 
the white man’s burden in the Near Hast’. If the voice of the people of the 
world, which is the voice of God, similarly expresses itself in an effective 
manner, the statesmen of the world cannot but come to perceive its soundness 
and cogency. We, therefore, wish Mr. Gandhi’s advice would be adopted all 
over the world, so that the Peace, for which we are so ardently longing, may 
be based on the eternal and unchangeable foundations of justice and right- 
eousness, and Progress may march forward under its protecting wings towards 
the accomplishment of the highest destinies of mankind.” 


18. There isa great agitation amongst Muhammadans in Northern 
India regarding the Khilafat and they are angry at 
the decision of the Allies to dismember Turkey. It 
+ te Prakésh (45), 18h seams to be as good as settled that Turkey will be 
Be dismembered and that Turkish rule will not continue 
in Constantinople as before. Muhammadans of Delhi, Lucknow and Allah- 
abad want, therefore, to boycott the Peace celebrations and the Council of the 
Moslem League also has supported the idea. Mr. Tajuddin has kept up his 
work of instructing the Muhammadans how irreligious it is for true Muham- 
H 336—3 CON 
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- madans to take part in the victory celebrations. Mr. Gandhi has approved of 
‘the mourning attitude to be adopted by Muhammadans during the celebrations 
and Mr. Baptista has warned the people in his Berar tour not to participate in 


the celebrations. Along with the Khilafat question, the Hindu leadars are 


~ Jaying equal stress on the Punjdib affairs and the question of political 


isoners. The Anglo-Indian papers are abusing Mr. Gandhi and charging 
im with insolently insulting the King-Emperor. We do not at all think 
that there is any sedition or insult to His Majesty, if Hindus who call them- 
selves friends of Muhammadans decline to participate in the celebrations, 
when the minds of the latter are grief-stricken. There is no doubt that 
Muhammadans will feel more grief at the fate of Turkey than for even the 
death of relatives. If the troubled Muhammadan mind is asked whether the 
defeat of Germany was a good thing it will quietly reply that it was so and 
that it also achieved the good of the world. Loyalty and faithfulness should 
remain content with this reply. The duty of loyalty ends here and every 
Muhammadan and every Hindu friend of his has a full right to observe 
mourning in connection with the Khilafat and the Punjab affairs. (The Jndu 
Prakdsh remarks :—Of the two demands, the Khilafat is a complicated 
political question and it depends on the Allies and it cannot be solved to-day. 
But the question of the release of political prisoners lies with Government 
and they can satisfy the popular desire if they mean it. We humbly request 
the Imperial Government to meet the popular demand, as in ancient days 
during joyous celebrations, and remove the thorn piercing the hearts of the 
people. | 
19. A man must be really happy if he is to take part whole-heartedly 
in any peace celebration. Who will not rejoice to 
Rdjakdran (124), 16th think that the war has ended and peace is again 
Nov. ; Lokasangraha ogtablished? But although Indians are glad to see 
oe Prakésh (128). es peace again established, still there are several small 
dg wy thorns in the side of the nation. On a former 
- occasion hundreds of criminals were set free in 
commemoration of the victory, but the stewards of the King-Emperor here 
did not allow any of the political prisoners fo benefit by his generosity. If 
the authorities really desire that the people should take part in the celebra- 
tions they should at once take such steps as would make the people really happy. 
But instead of liberating old political prisoners fz:esh prisoners are being sent to 
jail for political offences. ‘The future of the Kaalifate is exercising the minds 
of the Muhammadans. In the Punjab the authorities flatly refuse to release 
political prisoners even for the period of the enquiry. It is natural, therefore, 
that although some persons may join in the celebrations the vast majority 
of the people will remain apathetic owing to the sufferings of the political 
prisoners. [Hlsewhere, writing on the meeting held at Allahabad to devise 
measures to celebrate the peace and at which some persons headed by 
the editor of the Independent opposed the movement, the paper remarks :— 
It_is not surprising if the people are not enthusiastic over the celebra- — 
tions. They are not at all to be blamed for this. What has happened 
to make them happy? From the events at Allahabad it is not difficult 
to guess the way the wind is blowing everywhere in India. It cannot 
be said that the whole people approve of a particular course if it meets 
with the approval of a few officials. if nothing happens to please the 
people how can their minds remain unaffected? It is now quite clear 
from the happenings at Allahabad with what enthusiasm the general public 
will take part in the celebrations. But how are the dull-headed bureau- 
cracy to realise this? ‘I'he Lokasangraha says that both the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans honestly believe that it would be sheer hypocrisy on their part 
to take part in the celebrations in the present state of their minds. In a sub- 
sequent issue the paper writes :—The oppressive officials have been indemnified 
and the oppressed, our brethren in the Punjab, are alone rotting in jail. It 
must be as hateful as poison, therefore, for any Indian to take part in the 


celebrations in these circumstances. In a later issue the paper refers to the 


report that the people of Allahabad intend declaring hartal on the Peace 
pleration day and says:—It is difficult. to understand why this irritating 


attempt is being made to hold the celebrations in the name of the people 


» 
% 
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although they have repeatedly declared their intention of not associating 
et with them. The Prakdsh expresses the hope that the people of 
Satara will refrain from taking any part in the celebrations in view of the 
present state of the country.] 


20, India is part and parcel of the British Empire and we agree with 
.the view that it should take part in the forthcoming 
peace celebrations in an enthusiastic manner when 
Nov.; Shri Venkateshwar the whole of the Empire is going to participate in the 
(84), 22nd Nov.; Akhbar- fastiviti : h Sanhé 
e-Islam (60), 19th Nev. estivities. But at the same time there is nu dou 
that the officials should make an attempt to infuse 
enthusiasm in the public. They should give up their attitude of suspicion 
towards Indian aspirations and begin to sympathise with them. They should, 
moreover, satisfy the legitimate demands of the public and show their willing- 
ness to place them on a footing of equality with the other civilised nations 
of the world. It is our belief that the people will not fail to participate 
in the peace celebrations if Government win their hearts by cancelling the 
Rowlatt and the Press Acts, releasing the political prisoners and aiso by 
giving an assurance that England will do all in her power to maintain the 
. integrity of Turkey and solve the Khilafat question in a satisfactory 
manner. [The Shri Venkateshwar is of tie opinion that the Hindus and 
Muhammadans have done well in declaring their intention of holding them- 
selves aloof from the peace celebration mainly owing to the rigour of the 
Martial Law administration in the Punjab and the uncertainty of the 
Khilafat question. It refors to the enthusiasm shown by Indians in joining 
the war and insinuates that it is the Government that is responsible for the 
attitude of indifference now assumed by them towards the peace celebrations. 
The Akhabdr-e-Islam is painfully surprised at the very scanty response 
given by the Muhammadans of Bombay to the peace celebration fund 
and declares that it shows a lack of foresight on their part to think of 
abstaining from participating in the peace celebrations. It, however, 
admits that there is some force in the reasons urged by both the Hindus 
and Muhammadans for their attitude of indifference towards ths peace 
celebrations. It expresses its appreciation of tae strenuous efforts made by 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State to bring about a satis- 
factory solution of the question and, while declaring that they are powerless 
to act up to the wishes of the Indian people, expresses a fear that the question 
of pacifying the feelings of Muhammadans will prove more difficult than 
the present Turkish question, should the question of the Khilafat be nof 
solved in a satisfactory manner. In conclusion it asks both the Hindus 
and Muhammadans to lay aside their private feelings in respect of the 
Khilafat question which will not be decided earlier than February next and 
to respect the wishes of Government by joining the peace celebrations. It 
believes that the Khojas and Bohras will join in the peace celebrations if 
so enjoined by their religious leaders and asks the Khilafat committees to 
reconsider their decision. It is of opinion that aloofness of the people of the 
Presidency from the peace celebrations would have been justified if the 
Viceroy or His Excellency Sir George Lloyd were holding views contrary to 
those held by the public on the Khilafat question.] 


21. ‘‘ We are sorry that Mr. Gandhi has issued a proclamation exhorting 
his -countrymen and women to refrain from taking 
part in. the Peace celebrations during the next 


Hindusthdn (24), 20th 


Comments on Mr. 
Gandhi's letter to the 


POUEEls ces savce. We have our fullest sympathy with 

— se roe ree eee the agitation of our Muhammadan brethren 
Hindusthdn (24), 16th regarding the Khalifate question, but we cannot 
Nov. ; Eng. cols. approve of the proposal of Mr. Gandhi asking for 


abstaining from Peace celebrations. India is, after 
all, a part of the British Empire and the great War secured her safety no less 
than that of the other parts of the Empire. It is neither graceful nor politic 
on our part to play the part of sulky children, and refuse the celebration of 
the most historical event in the History of the Empire. An agitation with 
regard to the Khalifate question is already going on and Hindus have cheer- 
fully joined hands with Muhammadans in lodging an universal and united 


protest against any proposal to wipe off Turkey. The proposed refusal to 
participate in the Peace celebrations is quite another thing and our enemies 
aré sure to misinterpret this movement at the expense of both Indian and 
Moslem interests. We hope, therefore, that all our countrymen will take part 
in the Peace celebrations as their duty to the Empire and thus signify 
their loyalty to His Majesty the King Emperor.” 


22. Referring to the Premier’s remarks sbout Turkey in his Guildhall 


speech, the New Times writes:—‘‘ The words are 
Comments on the Pre- not calculated to soothe Muslim feelings. The 
with . a coco | sag Muslim world feels that the bogey of Turkish misrule 
future of Turkey. is raised by interested deplomatists and journalists 
New Times (11), 16th Who wish to see Turkey turned out of Kurope and 
Nov. deprived of her rich Asiatic provinces. Was it not 
Mr. Lloyd George himself who said that Constantin- 
ople should be in the hands of the Sultan? ‘The opportunism and instability 
of diplomatists are proverbial, but they were never exhibited to greater 
disadvantage than at this hour when sagacious statesmanship should conciliate 
Muslim sentiment.” 


28. “The Premier has spoken. The other day Mr. Bonar Law replying 
Young India (16), 19th fo Coloned Herbert said, ‘ Mr. Lloyd George saw no 
Nev J reason to disseminate any portion of the speech of 
January 5th 1918’. It will be remembered that this 
speech is the one containing that solemn pledge no longer solemn—viz., ‘ Nor 
afte we fighting to deprive Turkey of its capital or of the rich and renowned 
lands of Asia Minor and Thrace, which are predominantly Turkish in race’. 
Evidently Mr. Lloyd George cares little for the pledge, and less for the allevia- 
tion of the discontent in India and Egypt. For, on the top of Mr. Bonar Law’s 
statement, comes the Premier’s own, more brazenfaced than the former. He 
says, ‘ Turkey was more troublesome in peace thanin war. ‘The Allies were 
completely agreed on the fundamental principles of the settlment with Turkey, 
whose misgovernment of lands populated by the Greeks, Arabs and Armen- 
ians must be ended. All were agreed that the gates to the Black Sea must 
be free to all nations and that the guardianship could no longer be trusted to 
a Power that had betrayed its trust’. AIl this sounds strange in his mouth 
after the pledge of January 5th 1918. But it is vseless to remind him of the 
pledge when, as we have said before, he never meantit. Itisidle to hope for 
a satisfactory Turkish settlement after this. We hope this will open the eyes 
of those who aré still advocating participation in the Peace rejoicings with the 
plea that all is not yet over. It is impossible to disguise one’s resentment at 
the breach of what once were allowed to be understood as solemn pledges. 
We would, if we could, persuade even the Government to refrain from rejoic- 
ings under these circumstances. But they have yet to learn the wisdom of 
bowing to the pressure of public opinion. Until that happy day comes, the 
people will have to rest content with simply asserting their opinion.”’ 


24. Wetake up our pen with a trembling hand and weeping eyes. 

Love for our religion and loyalty to the King go to 

Wafddar (36),14th Nov. gadden our heart. During the wicked Turko-Balkan 

| and Turko-Italian wars the European nations 

adopted a reprehensible policy and the Government of England played a 
dubious part. British statesmen took a very hasty step in the beginning 

of the late EKuropean war in refusing to allow Turkey to have her 
ships and thus converted a friend into an enemy. Turkey had nothing to 
gain by joining Germany but she was driven to take the step in self-defence 
when she saw her provinces being occupied under some pretext or another 

by the European nations. The nations of the world joined HKugland because 

e declared her intention of protecting the rights of smaller states and of 
recognising their independence. Mr. Lloyd George, in order to enlist the help 

of the Indian Muhammadans, asssured them that Turkey would not be dis- 
membered and that her integrity would be respected. But Mr. Lloyd George 

' séems to. have forgotten his sacred promise as seen from his Guildhall speech. 

- » "The speech may have been delivered in the forgetfulness engendered by the 
i enjoyment of the dinner he had had before, but all the same it gives us no 


‘ 


cause for hope and while dragging us down in despair gives a premonition of 
an evil event taking place. We hoped for peace and quiet after the war, but 
now we are afraid of hearing news any moment that will disappoint us. 


295. The Mufid-e-Rozgdr publishes a translation of Mr. Lloyd George’s 

Guildhall speech referring to Turkey, and says that 

aw (159), Mr. Lloyd George’s remarks about Turkey afford a 

very gloomy picture of the future of that country, 

and are calculated to hurt the feelings of the Musalmans to a very great 

extent. It adds that the Khilafat Committee of Bombay sent a cable to the 

Prime Minister as soon as the above was published warning him about a 

religious agitation among the Musalmans of the whole world, and urging him 
to settle the Turkish question according to his pledge of January 1918. 


26. ‘The general debate on Russia which Mr. Lloyd George promised 
last week has taken place, and the discussion spread 
Comments on the over a large range of topics, giving Mr. Balfour the 
references to Turkey and opportunity of telling the people of Egypt that it was 
Egypt in the debate in not they who were masters in their own house.......... 
the House of Commons 7 osving Russia alone, there were ominous references to 
on Russian affairs. an : 
~ Bombay Chronicle (1), *he future of the Near Kast, which is a region selected 
20th Nov. for the play of mandates. From the excited quest 
| for what was intended as a heavy responsibility, it is 
plain that competitors regard if as a very paying business. Here let us notice 
the provisional reservations of the Peace Treaty by the United States’ Senate 
to which Lord Robert Cecil ruefully alluded.......... With the mandates under 
the shadow of death through the secession of America, the scrambl: of Kuropean 
nations—including little Greece with great doings in Smyrna—becomes the 
fearful portent of after-war despoliation which the Allies gravely repudiated 
in the past. The sincerity of national professions is being tested and if all 
nations are not equal to keeping their word, America would perhaps be 
worldly-wise in throwing up the sponge and separating herself. We trust that 
it is not going to happen, and that there will be no breach of faith or 
reckless annexations to support subsequent justifications of American 
secession. Mr. Balfour’s description of the future. of Egypt was hardly 
felicitous. British responsibility existed, of course, but to despise the rizhts of 
the Egyptians for exalting British responsibility i is scarcely worthy of British 
professions.......... ‘Why should we despair’? asks Mr. Balfour, but if 
minatory and unethical declarations like his mark the level of after-war 
statesmanship there is little in prospect except the gloom of despair.” 


27. The Muslim Herald states that it is unbecoming and absurd to beg 

The Khilafat b for the Khalifate, and adds that nobody can say that 

ag 8 ee ety 6 the.«;Musalmans established great kingdoms in the 
uslim Herald (154), 

21st Nov. past by begging. It declares thatthe feat was accom- 

plished by Moslem valour and God’s grace. It holds 

that if the descendants of those Musalmans are powerless, they are totally 

worthless, and unable to look after a kingdom owing to their degeneration. 

Ii, however, they possess a spark of their ancestors’ enthusiasm and ardour 

they may imitate their forbears, that is, prove to the world that they can get 


a kingdom by the strength of their arms, and also establish the fact that they: 


can administer it properly. It concludes by stating that the world would 
welcome them in the above circumstances. 


28. Commenting upon the “yan ree of Turkey the Rdjakdran 
writes :—It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
Rdjakdran (124),16th Nov. a ijied statesmen now assembled at Paris are perplex- 
ed on account of the agitation of the Muhammadans in India, or the 
resolutions passed on the questions of the Khilafat, or the fact that Mahatma 
Gandbi has espoused the cause of the Muhammadans. Kven the subordinate 
officials here do not care for these resolutions or fasts or satyagraha of the 
helpless people of India. Itis unthinkable, therefore, that the represent- 
atives of the powerful and independent nations assembled at Paris would take 
the trouble of ascertaining the views of the Muhammadans in India. As soon 
as they come to an understanding among themselves, the Turks will be made 
to submit to very severe terms of peace. . | 
x 3836—4 con | 
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29. There would not have been much fellow-feeling between the Hindus. 
and the Muhammadans if the power of Turkey had. 
Comments on the remained intact. There was no possibility whatever 
Hindu-Muhammadan of an awicable understanding wee the two com- 
, | munities had the Muhammadans been as contented 
at oe before. The present sentiment of love has its 
ae origin in the misfortune that has overtaken the 
Muhammadans. There would not have been unity between the Hindus and 
the Mubammadans if the power of the Turks had remained undiminished 
after the defeat of the Germans. The Hindus and the Muhammadans have 
been naturally hating each other. The Muhammadans came to this 
country as conquerors and the relations between them and the conquered 
Hindus have been naturally strained. But now both of them have passed 
under British domination and neither of them is the conqueror or 
the conquered. But since rooted beliefs are not easily eradicated, the 
Muhamuwadans could not divest themselves of the notion of their own 
superiority over the Hindus. So far this notion was being strengthened by 
the knowledge that they had powerful supporters outside India. But it has 
now vanished. The Muhammadans are now beset by misfortune. There 
is no doubt now about the unity of the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans. Mahatma Gandhi is now endeavouring to give a good shape to 
this unify and it was he who inangurated the practice of the Hindus giving 
lectures in mosques. JBut still the question of cow-killing would have 
helped to continue this estrangement. So long.as the Hindus looked 
upon a& cOW as a sacred animal and the Muhammadans looked upon it as an 
article of food, so long would the fire of hatred have continued to smoulder 
between the two communities, no matter how many Constantinoples were lost 
and how many lectures Mr. Gandhi gave in mosques. But we are 
exceedingly glad to say that at the forthcoming Hindu-Muhammadan 
Conference the Mukhammadans are going to announce their decision to give 
up cow-killing. This decision is most commendable and will increase ten 
_ times the love which the Hindus feel for the Muhammadans. | 


50. The Praja Mitra and Parst, while calling upon all political parties 

in India to express their unanimous opinion on 

What should be the the important questions of fiscal autonomy and 
attitude of Indians [ndia holding mandates for certain provinces of 
towards the questions of ‘Turkey, writes :—While giving his opinion on the 


osc NE ry vad me. Report of the Holland Commission Mr. Montagu 


provinces. has expressed a desire to be acquainted with the 
Praja Mitra and Parsi views of the Indian public on the question of fiscal 
(31), 18th Nov. autonomy. At the same time Mr. Montagu expects 


the representatives of the Indian people to give 
due consideration to the interests of the Empire as a whole, while expressing 
their views on the question of fiscal autonomy for India. Evidently this 
means that \ir. Montagu intends to give “ preference ” to various parts of the 
Empire. In this connection all Indians should join together to give a firm reply 
to Mr. Montagu. Our fiscal policy should be based on the principle of reciprocity 
in dealing with other parts of the Empire, otherwise fiscal autonomy for 
India will be only in name and instead of making India prosperous it will 
tend to bring about an altogether different result. Any state of things that 
would have the effect of developing the industries of any other part of the 
Empire at the. cost of India or that would place India completely at the 
mercy of any other part of the Empire in respect of any commodity, cannot be 
tolerated. Such a condition is in no way: just and as such cannot be willingly 
acquiesced in by Indians. This question has close connection with India’s 
self-respect and its future prosperity. Similarly, we humbly suggest that the 
mandate for any provinces of Turkey should not be accepted by India, inas- 
much as its acceptance would imply the violation of the principle of self- 
determination. India should not be a party to any breach of the promises 
and assurances given by the British Government for maintaining the integrity 
of Turkey. In our opinion the congress is the best medium through which 
the public views on these important questions can be expressed. 
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*31. “ TheSenate of the United State of America bas practically rejected 


the Peace Treaty by accepting a reservation to it — 


The attitude of the which cuts the heart of the League covenant, and 
Unitei States of America therefore of the treaty. Whatever may be the 
a 3s ovr ~~ ae justification of this step, America stands to-day as 
Nov. feeey...\eoed “a loser and not a gainer thereby. For, in spite of 

her rejection, the Peace Treaty will come into force 
as it has been ratified by more than three nations, and the only effect of her 
rejection is the removal of what little salutary influence she could have 
exercised upon the ambitions of predatory nations which, like black sheep, 
can still be found in the much vaunted League of Nations. America ought 
to have known that nobody is indispensable in the world, and the League 
will go on as merrily, or perhaps more merrily, to-day without her, as it 
would have gone on had she been within it. Without her, the mandatories 
will be Britain and France, and the fate of ‘'urkey and other conquered 
territories will depend in future upon the honesty, integrity and humanity 
of these two nations alone. Unfortunately Mr. Lloyd George has not shown 
by his words and action regarding the Turkish problem that he is ready to keep 
up Britain’s integrity by abidiug by the pledges given by him in the last year. 
This breach of faith, at the very outset, will, we are sure, create a serious appre- 
hension in the minds of the nations over whom the British will be a mandatory, 
and will surely land our Empire into grave turmoils and troubles all over the 
Moslem world. Similarly Mr. Balfour’s speech in Parliament on the question of 
Peace with Turkey bespeaks another breachof faith. When the War was going 
on,every British Minister was indulging in a ceaseless talk of self-determination, 
self-covernment, and making the world safe for democracy. To-day every- 
thing is changed, and now the old dogma of swpremacy of one nation over 
another is shamelessly rearing its head. ........ All these developments in the 
British Eastern policy are, we are afraid, calculated to inflame more and 
more the feelings of the Muhammadans all over the world. A telegram from 
the Honourable Mr. Yakub Hasan from England tells us that he is not 
satisfied with the Anglo-Persian Convention also. And resolutions passed 
at Allahabad, and Moslem League meetings pointedly refer to this question. 
The attitude of our Muslim brothers all over India towards Britain is now 
indicated by their refusal to participate in the coming Peace ‘celebrations, and 


it is high time that British people should take heed of it and pour oil over 


troubled waters by withdrawing all that has been said by Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Balfour. Their words knock out straightway the bottom of the 
whole Peace Treaty and give the lie direct to all the principle for which the 
War was waged, and the sooner they retrace the disastrous steps the better 
for the Empire and for us.” 


382. The Praja Mitra and Parsi regards it detrimental to the interests of 
the peace of the world tbat the Senate of the United 
Comments on the (§tates has vouchsafed only a qualified ratification 


qualified ratification by of the Peace treaty and asserts that the Senate’s 


the United States Senate Gecision in this matter clearly shows that the 


of pwd grog Pqrsg Americans do not trust their Kuropean Allies. The 


(31), 22nd Nov.; Sdnj paper suggests that the real meaMs of securing peace 
Vartamdn (33), 20th Nov. aud safety for the world lies in extending the benefit 

of the principle of self-determination to all nations, 
whether small or great, alike. [The Sdnj Vartamdn thinks that such a 


decision on the part of the Senate has given rise to a serious situation in the 
political affairs of Kurope and opines that the representatives of the Great 


Powers at the Peace Conference are responsible for it. It concludes by 
remarking that the Senate of the United States would never have taken such a 
step, if the plenipotentiaries at the Peace Conference had not deceived China 
in the matter of Shantung, had dealt with Italy with a strong hagd in connec- 


tion with the Fiume question and had concluded peace with ‘lurkey on the: 


principle of self-determination.| 
83. Aurangzeb encamped in the Deccan for ten years with an army 


of 20 lakhs, in order to conquer the country. But. 


Comments on the British what was the result? The Mahrattas were not won 


rape, cl gapage and Af- over and the Moghul army wasted away and dis- 


& appeared and the death of Aurangzeb proved to be | 
Kesari (114), 18th Nov. the death of Moghul rule. If the British Empire. 
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pursues the Bolsheviks for about twenty years with a drawn sword, it will 
have to be said that it is courting death while at the zenith of prosperity. 
Nobody will object to Mr. Lloyd George’s idea of concluding peace with the 
- Bolsheviks, next winter. Russians cannot be won over, but Tashkand and 
’ iberia need not be held by Russia. Experts say that these territories 
_ in capable hands can develope into another America. Lord Curzon has taken 
the first step of reaching Tashkand through Persia. Mr. Lloyd George will 
‘a negotiate with the Bolsheviks on one side and on the other Lord Curzon will 
a filch Tashkand from Russia’! We are likely to see this game being played 
a néxt winter. [Later on the paper says:—] While the frontier operations 
ae are going on, the Afghan army went towards the Russian frontier instead of 
facing the English. It shows that the Afghans do not encourage the Pathans. 
The Afghans have occupied Merv. The Yimes remarks that the Afghaus 
have taken Merv because they want to head a Pan-Islamic League of Russian 
Turkestan, Persia and Afghanistan. As Afghans hold Merv any one who 
y wants to separate them from the Bolsheviks will have to fight them first. 
 - The Afghans have noted the frontier preparations and also the Shah’s desire to 
4 throw open Tiashkand to the world and have speedily taken care not to allow 
Russian Railways to fall into the hands of the British. From this it appears 
that the Afghans are being guided by the Bolsheviks in their operations. 
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84. Oommenting upon the announcement of His Excellency the 
Comments on the Vice- Viceroy that he favours the idea of increasing the 
roy’s speech in opening powers of petty Chiefs to enable them to be included 
the Chiefs’ Conference. in the Chiefs’ Assembly, the Dnydn Prakdsh 
Dnydn Prakdsh (42), writes:—Any additions to the Assembly are of 
16th Nov. course to be welcomed. We have no _ objection 
whatever, therefore, to the inclusion of Chiefs who fall short of the standard 
laid down by the Viceroy. But where is the necessity of giving them more 
powers? Why not lower the standard of eligibility? The Viceroy’s 
Object will be achieved if it is laid down that it is not necessary for a 
Chief to have’ full jurisdictional powers to entitle himto a seat in the 
assembly. Should not the Viceroy take into consideration the fact 
that any increase in the powers of the Chiefs is likely to be attended 
by @ corresponding decrease in the safety of their subjects? Particularly, why 
should Government deprive the subjects of Native States of their right of 
appeal to British representatives in criminal] cuses? We would not object 
even to that if the Chiefs were prepared to confer more rights on their subjects 
in proportion to the increase in their own powers. Up to this time the British 
Government met this question by putting forward the bogey of treaty rights. 
They argued that it was improper to bring any pressure to bear on the Chiefs. 
and that they (the Chiefs) must be left free to give or to withhold the powers 
claimed by their subjects. If this is so, why are they now increasing the powers 
of the Chiefs beyond the limits of their treaty obligations? The British Govern- 
ment can tell the Chiefs that they cannot give them more powers unless they 
introduce representative institutions in their States. This question does not 
“en to have engaged the attention of anyone and merits the consideration 
of all. 


85. Commenting on His Excellency the Viceroy’s opening speech at 
Navajivan (74), 16th the Chiefs’ Conference the Navajivan writes :—His. 
ee Nov ia (19), Excellency the Viceroy has expressed his apprehension 
oe . regarding the rise in future of the ideas and move- 
a ments referred to in his speech; but the real drift of ‘his speech is that the 
ne. anarchical movement is already to be seen in some parts of India. All 
Indian papers have flatly refused to endorse his view on this point; the 
Bengal anarchical movement has nothing to do with the conditions created 
_by either the war or the peace; nor has His Excellency the Viceroy stated 
in what other parts of the country such movements are now in evidence. 
He has seriously erred if he has expressed such a view with regard to 
the disturbances of April last; for it behoves both Government as. 
well as the people to be silent on them at a time when the causes of 
these disturbances are being investigated by a Committee. Under 
thesé circumstances His Excellency the Viceroy has wrongly. accused. 
the people of a grave charge and has thereby very much injured 
their susceptibilities. The remedy suggested by Lord Chelmsford for 


Peal 


‘guch an apprehended situation is as dangerous as the accusation is 


17 


false. The Government of India have wide powers—and Native States have 
still wider powers—to guell the unexpected outbreak of crimes; still, however, 
the Princes have been advised to be equipped with special weapons even in the 
present time of peace; apparently this means that Their Highnesses should 
arm themselves with such irresponsible powers as have been obtained by the 
Government of India by passing the Rowlatt Act. The public of British 
India can give a reply to this part of His Exxcellency’s speech in many ways. 
Those who are urging the British Cabinet to recall Lord Chelmsford, will 
derive very strong support from his present speech. We can, however, give 
a much better reply to the Viceroy in two ways. In the first place we should 
begin our political activities with'so much quietness and self-restraint as not 
to give rise to the slightest suspicion of what His Excellency the Viceroy sees 
to be the signs of seditious and revolutionary movements. The second and 
more effective reply can be given only by securing the repeal of the Rowlatt 
Act. We must necessarily demonstrate to Government that they cannot 
defame and harass the people by giving expression to such falsities and by 
enacting such cruel laws. After reading His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech 
if only a few heroic men and women will be induced to make some sacrifice 


-and undergo some suffering for securing the repeal of the Rowlatt Act, it can 


be said that the speech has produced its proper effect. 


*36. ‘‘ Theappeal which Her Excellency Lady Chelmsford has made on 
behalf of the Association for the provision of Health 


Her Excellency. Lady 
Chelmsford’s appeal on 
behalf of the Association 
for the Provision of Health 
and Maternity supervis- 
ors. 

Kaiser-t-Hind (27), 23rd 
Nov., Eng. cols. 


and Maternity supervisors cannot fail to reach every 
true Indian heart........... It is, however, not enough 
to hold an exhibition of maternity and infant welfare 
in Delhi. Such exhibitions should be held in many 
more places all over the country and instead of being 
confined to large towns should be made convenient 
for those spending their lives in remote villages. 


The Association aims at doing this but to achieve 
their object they must be armed with generous donations from the public. 
We are confident that the Princes and People oi India will live up to their 
reputation for charity and benevolence in their response to Lady Chelmsford’s 
appeal and help a movement the promotion of whichin Her Excellency’s 
words will lead to great results in the future”’. 


37. We cannot agree with the views expressed by His Excellency Sir 
onege Lloyd in opening the eighth sessions of the 
. Bombay Presidency Muhammadan Educational 

Tate hides ine Conference at Poona. He has supplied the delegates 
the Muhammadan Con- Of the conference with a summary of the main 
ference held at Poona. — reforms and improvements which the Bombay 
Sdnj Vartamdn (33), Government have introduced in the past few years, 


Comments on His 


15th Nov.; Jdm-e-Jam- prepared by the Director of Public Instruction. 


shed (26), 17th Nov.; 
Bombay Samdchar (63), 
18th Nov. 


But wecan only arrive at some conclusion as to 
whether Government have or have not done their 
| best in respect of Muhammadan education only 
when we are supplied with information as to what has been left undone in the 
matter; as suggested by Sir Abbas Ali Baig. We cannot accept His Excel- 
lency’s dictum that the community should take the initiative in educational 
matters. Is it the people—who are ignorant—or the Government who should 
take the initiative? Sir Abbas Ali Baig cited the example of Japan which 
not only took the initative in educational matters but infused such national 
enthusiasm in it that Japan came to hold its present advanced position within 
fifty years. India will not come out of the darkness of ignorance, in spite of 
private enterprise, as long as Government do not takeup the responsibility of 
educating the people. Education should be national, but itis the Government 
that should take the lead in it. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed recognises that Govern- 
ment have done much for the cause of Muhammadan education in the past, 
but itagrees with Sir Abbas Ali Baig’s view that much still remains to be done 
and asks the Muhammadan leaders to wake up and move for the early estab- 
lishment of the college for which Sir Muhammad Yusuf Soudagar has made 
such a liberal donation. The Bombay Samachdr thanks His Excellency for his 
H 836—5 con . be 
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ee interest in the education of the Muhammadans but hopes that the apt remarks 


made by Sir Abbas Ali 
of Government.] 


Comments on the 
address presented to His 
Excellency the Governor 
by the Chiefs and Sardars 
of the Deccan. 

Bombay Chronicle (1), 
17th Nov. 


Excellency tolerated it. 


Sardars. The attempt 


Lokasangraha (116), 
18th Nov. 


Governor that he was 


luxury, thanks to the 
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Comments on the 
a athletic sports recently 
me held in Poona. 
a  Kesart (114), 18th Nov.; 
i Lokasangraha (116), 18th 
Nov.; Sandesh (126), 18th 
Nov.; Sholdpur Samd- 
chdr (130), 18th Nov. 
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Baig will have their effect on the educational policy 


88. ‘We understand that in connection with the presentation of the 


address to His Excellency the Governor by the Chiefs 
and Sardars of the Deccan, a good deal of unpleasant- 
ness was created owing to the invidious distinction 
made for the first time this year between first-class 
Sardars on one side and the second and third-class 
Sardars on the other. The latter were excluded 
from those in whose name the address was presented 
and were invited to be present merely as spectators ! 


This latter invitation is, not unresonably, viewed by some of the less favoured 
Sardars as adding insult to injury. It is difficult to make out the reasons, 
which prompted the invidious distinction, and we regret to observe that His 


That the attempt to belittle the existing status of 


the second and third-class Sardars is deliberate and probably officially inspired 
will be evident from the fact that in the resolution of March last of the 
Government of India on the subject of the Arms Act, a proposal is made for 
the withdrawal of the exemption so long enjoyed by the second and third-class 


to curtail the existing privileges and rights of Sardars 


of whatever class is to be deprecated, since no cause whatever has been shown 
that they have been abused. We are not enamoured of the Order of Sardars 
or of any other Order founded on the hereditary basis. But so long as such 
Orders are allowed to exist, any attempt at the creation of invidious distinc- 
tion must be condemned.” 


39. Commenting upon the address presented to His Excellency the 


Governor by the Chiefs and Sardars of the Deccan, 
the Lokasangraha writes:—The ease and -comfort 
of the Chiefs and Sardars wholly depend upon the 
pleasure of the Governor. We have no quarrel with 


them, therefore, if they present addresses to him in season and out of season. 
But these bigmen ought not to have decried harmless popular movements 
while singing the praises of the Governor. No one objects to their pro- 
claiming their hereditary loyalty; but althougo it may be safe itis mean in 
the extreme to try to blacken the faces of the ordinary people while 
making an exhibition of that loyalty. These supposed great men tell the 


faced with avery difficult problem on account of 


some undesirable movements. These people who are leading a life of 


incomes earned by their forefathers, should not 


have committed the sin of disparaging a movement which they are not 
born to carry on and the value of which it is beyond their intelligence to 


40. The Kesari says that the tournament was a very successful one and 


that all the officials rendered the necessary help 
as it was held under the auspices of His Excellency 
himself. It further remarks that the success of the 
sports was easy as all the Chiefs in Maharashtra 
and some .in Northern India,helped very enthusiastic- 
ally. It congratulates the Deccan Gymkhana on 
successfully carrying out such a heavy programme. 
As such manly sports were not held fora long time, 
it continues, it was doubtful how far the sports 


would evoke popular sympathy, but the actual experience removed all doubts. 
Nearly 20,000 people attended, says the paper, and all Poona talked of 
nothing else for a week. Many famous wrestlers had come from the 
Native States and from the Deccan Districts, and the entries from the 
schools and colleges were hopeful and their performances well worth 
watching. It refers to Changula and says that he will very likely win the 
Marathon race in the Olympic games and specially praises the candidates 
from the Jumma Dada Gymnasium of Baroda. It adds :—The sports show 
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that the manliness of Maharashtra and its enthusiasm for native sports have 
not disappeared. But it is plain that these qualities will disappear soon in 
the absence of Government aid. Where such qualities are not appreciated 
but opposed, how can they continue? The few wrestlers we saw could be 
seen because the Native States support them to some extent. If the candi- 
dates of the States are omitted, what remains? But what of the subject 
in the British territories? Is it not necessary for Government to 
change their policy of indifference to be seen everywhere and their policy 
of active hostility to be seen in some places? Not only in the interests of 
the subjects but also for the good of the State it is necessary for Government 
to encourage in future Indian manly sports. Indians should have an entry 
in the Olympic games and every district and taluka should hold such tourna- 
ments every year. Everything depends on the sympathy of Government and 
it is necessary that Government should continue their sympathetic attitude in 
future. [In a long article the Lokasangraha writes :—As if with the object 
that the good resolve of the Deccan Gymkhana, that had carried out part of 
national education by holding national sports, should be fulfilled, the young 
and enthusiastic Governor conceived the idea of encouraging Indian sports, and 
he took up the question and promised to bear most of the cost. As soon as it 
was announced that the Deccan Gymkhana had undertaken the. work and that 
the Bombay Government had helped it, all the chiefs and merchants came 
forward to help the movement and all parties in Poona also made themselves 
ready for the work. The huge crowds proved that though India had passed 
150 years in dependence it has manliness still and that Indians have not 
lost all their enthusiasm. During the prize distribution ceremony the crowd 
broke in and could not be controlled on account of want of proper police 
arrangements. Wedonot want to discuss why Government helped and 
encouraged Indian sports and why Government who kept watch over the 
gymnasia of Poona and Poona District with a suspicious eye were suddenly 
quite sympathetic towards them! The tournament and the enthusiastic 
crowds prove that national manly sports have not been destroyed though 
Government opposed them ever so much. The Sandesh thanks the Deccan 
Gymkhana for encouraging Indian sports and says that such tournaments 
will make people strong, which is a great need at present. The educated 
need chiefly will-power, physical strength and discipline. The remedy is 
to create in them a taste for sports. Government have done nothing to. 
encourage sports up till now. The Deccan Gymkhana has done a great 
thing by securing the special sympathy of His Hxcellency the Governor. 
The former hostile attitude towards native gymnasia has been declining, but 
the increasing sympathy of His Excellency will put some life in them. The 
Princes also have sympathised , with the tournament and their sympathy is 
but natural when His Excellency sympathises. The Sholdpur Samachdr 


gives all the credit to His Excellency and the authorities of the Deccan 
Gymkhana. ' 


41. This is the first time that Indian manly sports and wrestling bouts 
were held under the auspices of the head of the 
province, and the reason is obvious. For some time, 
Soa me OTT ceo the native gymnasia were neglected, and the great 
Nov.; *Vydpdri (142), Warhas clearly shown how few strong men there were 
93rd Nov.: Chikitsak left in the land. Itis known what a great trouble 
(102), 19th Nov. had to be taken to get youthful recruits voluntarily 

or compulsorily. The tournament was held to 
encourage the old gymnasia in order that there may be no difficulty to obtain 
strong and able-bodied recruits from this vast country. If the tournament 
has been held with this pure and noble motive, it is very creditable to the 
Deccan Gymkhana and His Excellency. As His Excellency himself has put 
his whole heart in the tournament, His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur 
and other Chiefs have brought down many wrestlers with them. [The Prakdsh 
writes :—We are glad that Government have encouraged Indian sports in 
this manner. Will our people pay special attention to the matter? The 
Vydpdrt says:—As His Excellency himself encouraged the sports, the Deccan 
Gymkhana was successful. We have received many complaints that awards 
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were not properly adjudged. As there was a good ticket sale and also help 
from ‘other directions, the management should have made awards more freely. 
The Chikitsak says:—His Excellency was to make a speech at the prize 
distribution ceremony, but as the crowd broke in, the function had to be 
hurried up. We cannot but congratulate the Deccan Gymkhana for going 
through the programme and we hope that tournaments will be held in every 


place and that the younger generation will pay more attention to its physical 
health. 


*42. “A telegram published in the Leader tells us that Sir Dinshaw 
Watcha has been appointed by-the Army Committee 
No Indian patriot can ag an additional Indian member. That Committee 
work with Sir — in India is to be presided over by O’Dwyer, and it is 
fae the Esher to be seen whether the old gentleman can reconcile 
Mahrdtta (10), 23ra bis self-respect with the necessity of co-operating 
Nov. with a man who shamelessly approved Dyer’s 
murders blatant and who opposed legitimate Indian 
aspirations. We think Sir Dinshaw Wacha should absolutely refuse to 
co-operate with him, if he has a spark of self-respect left in him. Co- 
operation with O’ Dwyer means compromising the honour of India, and it is 
inconceivable that an Indian patriot can compromise his and his country’s 
respect for a mess of pottage which the Committee will at the most present 
to India.” 


43. “ A petition has been sent to His Excellency the Governor of Bombay 

by the Hindu residents of Ratnagiri regarding an 

Protest against the order passed by the Collector against the Kartiki 

order of the Collector, Ekadashi procession......... The abrupt manner in 

my Bi yer which the restriction was imposed without due 

the Zkadashi procession. regard to the susceptibilities of the votaries of the 

Bombay Chronicle (1), ‘temple, caused a great sensation in Ratnagiri. We 

20th Nov. do not see why the Collector should have interfered 

with an old custom of the temple and tried to make 

half of the procession into a silent and gloomy furction which is contrary to 

the practice of worship. As the feelings of a large number of people are 

involved in the matter, and as also the Government have nothing to gain 
by the Collector’s innovation, we hope the old custom will be restored.” 


44, The Conservator of Forests has withdrawn the privileges given by 

Mr. Tupper on the plea that they were temporary. 

Forest grievances of the Jt ig our duty to agitate constitutionally and obtain 
— oe 40) 1o¢, {f0m the higher authorities the rights we have lost. 
Nov sere nbandate We cannot find out any reason for the cancelling 
’ order of the Conservator. Does he mean that the 
forests have lost more than what agriculture has gained by the grant of 
privileges ? If so, why does he not prove it? If it was shown that there was 
an appreciable increase of foodstuffs, the concessions were to be given 
permanently, otherwise they were to be withdrawn. The cultivation of 
cereals has increased not only in Kumta, Honavar, but in Karwar, Ankola and 
Bhatkal also. Are the concessions to be confirmed or withdrawn? Our kind 
Governor, working for the improvement of the poor, will never approve of such a 
policy. If Mr. Haigh informs Government of the true state of affairs, we 
trust that the injustice done by the Forest Departnient will be removed. 
[Klsewhere the paper complains that about 120 agricultural cattle belonging 
to Wannoli village of the Kumta range have been putin the pound on the ground 
that they went to another range for grazing purposes anc remarks :—Who has 
told the rayats that the portion of the Kumta taluka beyond the Aghanasoni river 


is attached to the Honavar range? For this technical mistake Mr. Butter- 


worth has fined the village Rs. 100. The agriculturists are not milkmen; the 
Forest Department has decided that they should pay a grazing fee of annas 2... 
As soon as the cattle go to the Madangeri range, the agriculturists do not 
become milkmen. -We hope if there are any difficulties about grazing in 
Madangeri range, they will be removed hereafter.] 
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45. It is natural that the Chirol party should desire that the Tilak 


Purse Fund should not reach three lakhs. It kept. 


The Tilak Purse Fund gquyjet till the fund amounted toalakh orso. But 
a pg Bethrendhn gen as soon there were signs that Mr. Tilak would be 
sided with Sir Valentine ‘eed from trouble, at least financially, so far as the 
Chirol. case was concerned, bogus followers began to pass 

Kesari (114), 18th Nov. criticisms more deadly than the poison of serpents. 

But their hissings had no effect and the fund is 
ready as proposed originally. It is not that Mr. Tilak had no idea of the 
expenses of a law suit in England but he had no idea that Government would 
interest themselves so much in the case and meet him as his foe. When 
evidence was being taken in Bombay he had some notice of Government 
opposition, but he thought that such highhandedness would not be allowed in 
England. When the case went against him Mr. Tilak wanted to bear the 
expenses; the fund was not started at his suggestion. The fund was begun 
because his friends and admirers felt it their sacred duty to bear all the 
expenses in the case, as a private case was converted into a Government one 
and Mr. Tilak was made to lose his case. The object was not only to help 
Mr, Tilak but to show that the people also are ready for a fight as soon as 
Government give a challenge and it was decided that the fund should be sup- 
ported as largely as possible : and it was publicly collected. Mr. Tilak gave his 
consent long after, when he saw that there was a necessity of the fund for 
Carrying on agitation in foreign countries. When the Nationalist party was 
just beginning its constitutional agitation in foreign countries it was not 
floored at the first bout, but it has risen up and with the aid of the fund it is 
enabled to attack its opponents. When they saw this, the opposite party 
circulated many libels through many mouths, but the fund has overcome all 
difficulties and it has proved that the people have not hesitated to meet the 
awful challenge given in the Chirol case. 


46. Referring to the question of a naval force for India the Sindvasz 
remarks :—India, who is rather desirous of main- 
India and Naval taining British connection, will welcome the 
mem Vdsi (56), 5th additional responsibility but before she does so she 
ena * has a right to know what will be her status in the 
Empire. Loyal Indians, who believe that India’s 
progress is bound up with British connection, realise that it is necessary 
for India to be strong for the defence of the Empire. Although Japan at 
present is our ally, no reliance can be placed on this alliance. We have seen 
during the war how unreliable political alliances are. Now that Russia and 
Germany have ceased to be great powers, Japan may at any time wish to 
have her way in the Hast, throwing to the winds her treaty of alliance with 
Britain. Does not Japan always claim that the Hast is for the people of the 
East, that is to say, that Asia is for Japan? We do not say that Japan does 
entertain such ambitions. There are, however, two factors in the case 
which we must not lose sight of. .One is that Japan has all along entertained 


the idea of expanding her empire, and the other is that the trade competition. 
between Japan and England is at present very keen. There is no knowing 


whether Japan will continue to entertain her ambitions; nor can it be said 
when she will try to carry out her long cherished objects. It is, however, 
a point of wisdom to be forewarned. In order that Japan’s friendship may 
continue we must see to it that it is impossible for Japan to do anything 
under the influence of her greed of territory. It is therefore that Indians are 
not opposed to Lord Jellicoe’s scheme.......... At the same time it is only fair 
to the people of this country that they should be largely associated in the 
arrangements of defence proposed for India, that is to say, that they should 
be freely given high appointments in the proposed navy for their country. 
Until that is done, they cannot but regard the additional expenditure as other 
people’s burden thrown upon themselves. 


47. Swardjya and self-defence are intimately connected with oe 
other. In fact swardjya includes the responsibility 
India should have the of self-defence. It is on this account that Indians 
privilege of self-defence. ask that they be given facilities for defending 
ay gate =). 16th themselves, along with the grart of responsible 
ov.,, Bharat Seva ), sovernment. This is a fair and natural demand. 
The colonies have enjoyed the responsibility of self- 
n 336—6 con 
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"= ~—-—s defence for years past and they are now anxious to save that responsibility of 
es naval defence. After the bitter experience of the war the colonies have to 
be given full responsibility in the matter of land and naval defence. It is, 
therefore, strange that Britain has not only failed to think of making India 
responsible for its self-defence but. she has adopted a policy of distrust 
- towards India and come in the way of India’s shouldering that respon- 
sibility. It is on this account that in the recent war India could not 
fully utilise its man-power in the interests of England and it has to bear the 
reproach of having given inadequate support in men during the war. It is 
not India but the Indian Government that is solely responsible for this state 
of affairs and it is unfair that India should have to bear the unmerited blame. 
However there are now clear indications that the British and Indian Govern- 
ments will have to change their angle of vision and will have to grant India, 
gradually, if not immediately, the responsibility of defending itself. Sir K. 
G. Gupta has contributed a very thoughtful article on the subject to United 
India and we have no doubt that his views will be acceptable to all Indian 
politicians. [The Bhdrat Seva quotes Sir K. G. Gupta’s article and while 
endorsing the views propounded in it hopes that Government will give careful 
consideration to the question of enabling India to have the privilege of self- 
defence now that the Reform Bill is on the legislative anvil.| 


48. The poverty of India has been the subject of Mrs. Besant’s 
The eau of India addresses in Hngland. At one of her addresses, 
Hindu ( g 31st Oct. her references to the great mortality from 
influenza in this country and the wretched con- 
dition of millions of its people staggered her audience and elicited from 
one of the hearers the remark that if the picture was true it disclosed 
a state of things worse than anything that Germany had ever done. 
There may be difference of opinion as to whether the rulers are or are not 
responsible for the suffering in India; but who will not taunt them for having 
done nothing to relieve that suffering? At the same time Sir Sankaran Nair 
in his evidence before the Joint Committee has made it clear that India is 
growing poorer from day to day. He asks those who hold the opposite view 
why India’s daily death-rate is so high, why disease has established itself in 
the country, why the vitality of the people is decreasing, why Indian indus- 
tries are going to ruin, why people commit robberies for food and apparel, and 
why there is famine throughout the year in one part of the country or 
another. There can be only one answer to these questions and that is that 
India is poor. India has become poor because her industry and trade have 
been obstructed. Like Lala Harkishinlal, Sir Sankaran Nair has, in clear 
terns, stated that the Government and the Kuropeans in India do not wish 
well.to India’s trade and industry, that the bureaucracy, on the one hand, 
and the railways, on the other, throw obstacles in the way of Indian trade and 
industry. What does this evidence, coming as it does from a man like Sir 
Sankaran Nair, who has full knowledge of how things are done in the Govern- 
ment of India, show? It shows that India is poor and that the Government 
and the Europeans are responsible for her poverty. Let us see how these 
plain facts, plainly stated, influence our Anglo-Indian brothers. Can any 
man still say that India is rich? 


49. The people of Ireland have published the following advertisement 
Bee leon od which serves to give a clear idea of the situation in 
the political Bor ‘, reland:—*"O Irish people in foreign lands! Will 
Talend and Indie. you stand aloof when your motherland is engaged in 
Gujardti (20),16thNov. crushing militarism? Will you be able to tolerate 

| the situation arising from the fact that ours will be 

the only race in the bonds of slavery and ours the only country denied the 
fundamental principle of self-determination? Join the [Irish self-deter- 
mination Society of Great Britain, oppose the attempts made by the military 
against Ireland and further the efforts for freedom made by our people living 
in the motherland”. There is no necessity of comparing the situation in 
Ireland with that in India. Religious enmities and economic causes stand 
in the way of the granting of Home Rule to Ireland. The Protestants of 
Ulster are afraid of Roman Catholics and the manufacturers of England sre 
afraid of Irish competition and so they oppose Irish aspirations. In the case 


Of India also it is the rich manufacturers of England that oppose the grant * 


%, 


23 


of Swardjya to it. Secondly, the middle class people are afraid that their 
sons will not be able to get the high salaried appointments for carrying on the 
administration of India. Thirdly the officials in Britain generally fear that 
India will dissociate itself from the Empire. It must not, therefore, be 
supposed that India is in any way less anxious than Ireland for securing the 
rights of self-determination within the Empire. 


90. From the discussion which is now going on on the subject in the 

| i iis Te: British Parliament it appears that Bolshevik 
shevist menace to India, ifuence at the Court of the Afghan ruler is grow- 
Hindu ( ),29th Oct. 2g. One of the letters which Amir Aman-Ullah 
and Wazir Mahmud wrote to the Bolshevists and 

which have been published, says :—‘*‘ Afghanistan had all along remained 
aloof from the other nations of the world. Since, however, the Bolshevik 
banner began to flutter in Russia we have realised that the Bolshevists have 
conferred a blessing upon mankind. Now on my ascending the throne [ 
extend a welcome to them and at the same time promise to them that I shall 
grant rights to my people in accordance with Bolshevik principles. I give 
my greetings to the leaders of Bolshevism in Russia and hope that they will 
accept them”. Some time agothe news was received of the publication of 
a book containing verses from the holy Quran in support of the Bolshevik 
propaganda. We now learn that a deputation from Kabul has proceeded to 
Moscow to waif upon the Bolshevists there. All this points to the Amir 
being a supporter of Bolshevism ; and there is no knowing what he will do 
in conjunction with the originators of that movement. Again there is the 
fear in view of the uneasiness that obtains in Turkey that the policy of 
Anvar Pasha will prevail and that Turkey will cast in her lot with Russia. 
In that case it is possible that Germany will join them.......... What we 
are afraid of (and what the London Times is afraid of) is that the combination 
between Russia and Turkey will lay open the gates of India to the enemy........ 
There are three precautions only which we can take to ward off the contin- 
gency. One of these is:—A vast army of Indians should be prepared. In 
the course of their address on the 16th at Moscow the Afghans invited the 
Bolshevists to fight for the emancipation of the Southern country (India) 
promising them hearty support from the people of Afghanistan. The London 
Times even says that the Muhammadans of Central Asia have formed a 
scheme against Kurope and that the Afghans have joined init. If this is 
true India may be invaded at any time from the North. ‘The question of the 
Khaliphate is exercising the minds of Moslems all over the world. In this 
critical state there are only two ways open to save this country from foreign 
attack. One is that Turkey should be saved in deference to Moslem opinion 
and the other is to grant without further delay Swaraj to Indians. By these 


methods alone shall British Power increase and British HKmpire remain 
 -pafe. 


91. In the course of a letter to the Hitechhu Mr. M. J. Vyas, who has 

been externed from British India by the Commis- 

. _ The case of Mr.M.J. gioner in Sind on the ground of his being an un- 

arm _, externed from ogirable subject of a Native State, enumerates the 
arachi by the Commlis- 
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pr say Mey T- hardships he has been suffering in consequence of 
Hitechhu (70), llth his externment and writes :—In view of my being 
Nov. unemployed in Kathiawar, the question of making a 


livelihood has proved a terrible one. Wherever I go 
I am shadowed by the police, and so no Kathiawadi merchant carries on 
business with me or is willing to keep me in his employ. As a result of 
this I am altogether without any means of livelihood. It will be seen from 
this that Government have indirectly arranged to starve me. I must say 
that government have absolutely no right to starve any person. I have 
humbly requested the Commissioner in Sind in this matter so that he may 
rectify his mistake. I have waited very long and have suffered very much so 
that nobdy can blame me for being impatient or foolish. But if I do not 
meet with success by the 30th November, I shall have no alternative but to. 

_ givilly disobey the order of the Commissioner in Sind. 
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“The recommendations of the Joint Committee have been pub- 
lished and the first feeling may be acknowledged to 
be one of some relief that the Joint Committee has, 
far from bowing to the obscurantist demands of the 
Government of India, endeavoured to go in a con- 
siderable measure in the direction of Indian opinion. 
seseseeee All the recommendations cannot be minutely 
examined at present, but the gist of the proposals is 
plain; most evils have been spared, several advantages introduced. There 
are still several vital claims which have been denied to us and for which on 
the day after the Bill is enacted, we shall have to ask with firmnoss and con- 
sistency. Realising as we do the urgency of our problems and the remedy of 
responsible government for which we are convinced we are fit, we cannot afford 
to wait (?). for the flood-tides of decennial enquiries to carry us to our goal in the 
geological future.......... Till there is some approach to a fixity of the 
period of our journey, the road is bound to be longer and more winding 
than it rightly ought to be. The Congress has, therefore, asked for a 
period within which responsibility could be granted and we adhere to that 
demand as indispensable. Further, the need of a guarantee of elementary 
rights is as urgent as ever and if it is not embodied in the statute, it will be 
our business to getit. Limitations and defects there are in the Bill. But 
the work done by the Joint Committee with diligence and with obvious efforts 
of fairplay is now going to become an accomplished fact........... Short as it 
is.of our demands, let us remember it is better than what the Government of 
India would give us and itis but meet that we should acknowledge our 
indebtedness to the Secretary of State for the masterful manner in which he, 
despite limitations and in face of hostile critics, pushed the cause of reform. 
What should be the attitude of the country towards the Bill,—as amended by 
the Joint Committee,—-which will at once be placed on the statute-book by the 
Coalition majority in Parliament? The reform it ambodies is certainly not 


' Comments on the 
récommendations of the 


Reform Bill. 
Bombay Chronicle (1), 
24th Nov. ’ 


' galeulated to enthuse the people, to whom it comes as a bitfer reminder that, 


whatever may be the fruits of the war waged and won with their help, for the 
vindication of the principle of self-determination, they are not to share those 
fruits along with the most backward of smal! Kuropean nationalities. The 
fundamental demands of the people voiced by the indian National Congress— 
a substantial measure of responsibility in the Central Government, statutory 
guarantees of elementary rights of citizenship, fiscal autonomy, a time-limit for 
ful] responsible. government—have been practically rejected. The best that 
can be said about the amended Billis that it has the negative advantage of 
embodying the least inadequate measure of reform offercd to the people. The 
positive advantage it possesses over previous official proposals is that it forms 
a basis, inadequate and unstable as it is, for a small beginning to be made 
in. associating the people with the task of government. Hitherto the car of 
administration rolled over the bodies of the people. Now they are to be 
permitted to have a slight pull at the ropes. That is not all they wanted and 
are entitled to. India claimed right and justice. Britain is willing only to. 
grant a gift—and a gift of which she, who did not grudge to give full self- 
government to an erstwhile enemy, cannot be very proud. But offered as a 
gift we cannot reject it, but can accept it as a weapon in our hands without 
yielding a jot or fittle of our demand.” 


93. Government have not yet changed their attitude of increasing the 
pay of big officers and of ignoring the sufferings of 


Woes of low-paid em- those on small pay. The Secretary of State sanc- 


7a er Government tioned the scheme of big officers in the Forest 
sare (114), 18th Nov. Department. Though postal employees are sending 


applications after applications for increase and though 
they have given notice.that they will resign otherwise, their petition is not 
yet disposed of. Government only say that the Postal Department is for the 
convenience of the people and not for making profits. In 1917-18 Govern- 
ment got 61 lakhs and -in 1918-19 563 lakhs from the Postal Department. 
And those who laboured to get this profit do not obtain more than 10 per 
cent. war allowance and where more allowance was paid, it is being merci- 
lessly taken back. The question of revision is still under consideration. 


The revenue clerks are in a more miserable plight still, There is a time-scale 
in the Postal and Hducational Departmenss.. But there is no relation 
between years of service and promotion in the Revenue Department. The 
work has increased considerably in the department and subordinates can no 
longer get the officers’ posts in the Revenue Department. Who can say that 
the demands of the clerks for a higher scale and for a time-scale are not 
reasonable ? But where is the leisure for the Secretary of State, engaged in 
increasing the pay of higher officers, to consider the question of low-paid 
clerks ? 


*04. “Offences against the Indian Penal Code show a rise of 14°8 
per cent. in five years.......... The Government 
Comments on the Bom- resolution considers that ‘the demoralisation due to 
bay heey fri nner the war, the influx of undesirable characters in the 
ronan eport for the train of the expeditionary force and the distress 
P Koiseri- Hind 27), Caused by high prices have been contributing factors.’ 
93rd Nov. ; Eng. cols. It cannot be gain-said that the war had had a very 
demoralising influence upon persons teuding towards 
criminality. But if Government attribute increase of criminality to the influx 
of undesirable characters in the train of the expeditionary force it is but a 
censure on military authorities whose duty it was to keep in check the 
undesirable element with proper safeguards. As to the distress caused by 
high prices it would be enough if Government recognised how far it was 
possible for them to avert this distress by an adequate control of the Control 
Department and of the evils that followed in the train of its establishment...... 
Mr. Griffiths has a few remarks on the prevalence of infanticide to which 
Government duly draw the attention of the Women’s Council of thea Bombay 
Presidency. This is.a serious blot on the city and side by side with it we find 
the gradual introduction of the practice of artificially keeping down births 
which is imported from Western countries.......... Government consider that 
the only hope for a diminution in this form of crime is to be found in the 
awakening of the public conscience. The National Birthrate Commission 
held an inquiry on the subject sometime back when Sir Rider Haggard giving 
his evidence doubted the effectiveness of appealing to the conscience of the 
race. It is necessary that legislation and public vigilance should combine 
with appeals to public conscience to stamp out the evils.” 


599. Commenting on the judgment in the New Call sase, the Hitechhu 
writes :—With due deference to the Court that 

Comments on the judg- pronounced this judgment, we must say that we 
an ee New Call are not convinced of the fact that Mr. Durgdas 
appeal ¢ Advani had a hand in: printing this pamphlet. In 
ene (70), 11th view of the fact that Mr. Durgdas ever took part 
only in constitutional movements, itis natural that 

he would never help a seditionist. A punishment inflicted under these circum- 
stances cannot fail to spread sorrow everywhere. That his imprisonment 
is rigorous enhances the pathetic character of this incident. How will it affect 
the delicate health of that slender-bodied patriot who in trying to prove his 
innocence has had to incur debts? But it should not be forgotten that 
imprisonment and hard labour are destined for those who serve their 


country. 


56. “The elimination of racial discrimination from the Arms Act, 
or, which was announced with such a flourish of trum- 
Protest against the pets, proves to be in practice only another way 

Bombay rules under the of continuing the inequalities. For in Bombay 
ee ean aoa dia (12) under the rules which have been framed for the 
20th Nov of fama US, iene of licenses, all those registered under the 

ae ordinance of 1917 are to be given licenses without 
previous inquiry ; this means that al] Kuropeans and Anglo-Indians are to 


receive licenses as a matter of course, while numerous classes of Indians will 


have to satisfy certain tests before they can be entitled to them. Is this a 


removal of the racial bar ? 
3'3836—7 CON 
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Praja Mitra and Parsi refers to the telegraphic report to the 
effect that on behalf of General Smuts’ Government, 
in South Africa. to a deputation of the white settlers, accepted as a 

rinciple their demand regarding the expulsion of 
ndians from the Transvaal on paying them the 
necessary compensation, and remarks that such an attitude on the part of the 


a Union Government is highly deplorable. It adds:—From the utterances of 


His Imperial Majesty’s Government it appears that that Government considers 
itself unable to interfere with such doings on the part of the South African 
Government, and under these circumstances we may now take as a settled 
fact that the days of our Indian brothers in South Africa are numbered. It is 
futile now to go on haggling with the Union Government in this matter any 
longer. The only remedy open to us is that we should regard South Africa 
and other Colonies of its type as our enemies and as such should boycott them 
from having all sorts of commercial connections with us. In many matters 
they cannot do without having dealings with our country, and so we shall be 
able to maintain our prestige only if we decide to boycott them in every 
respect and show the firmness of strictly enforcing that decision. 


58. The greatest drawback of the Police system in this province is 
| that the strength of the force is very inadequate 
_ Need of police reform having regard to the population and area that it 
nse is : serves. Let alone cities, the proportion of men 
md Vast (56), S3l1st 
Oct. stationed in countryside places is as good as useless. 
Efficiency on the part of the Police in responding to 
calls for assistance from people is out of the question when a police station 
has, as in Sind, a large area to look after and only three men, a head 
constable, a munshi and a sowar allotted to it. If, therefore, public safety 
is to be guarded, the force and the police stations must be increased 
adequately ; half measures will not serve the purpose. Secondly higher 
qualifications should be prescribed for service in the Police department. The 
Sind force is the worst of any in the Bombay Presidency, as has been proved 
by a writer in the 7'1mes of India who appears to us to be an officer who has 
served in Sind for along time. The reason of this is that admissions are 
made without regard to the qualifications of meu who enter the service......... 
On the present rates of pay no desirable candidates can be had. It is 
rumoured that the Inspector-General of Police also thinks that the rates of 
pay should be increased. We would, however, suggest a substantial increase 
in them. 


LEGISLATION. 


59. ‘‘It cannot be said that the provisions of the Bill, which the Govern- 
ment of Bombay have just published, for the more 
Piao on i gel effectual control of prostitution in Bombay, suffer 
a ta he Bombay, {20m being either too drastic or too sweeping. 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Indeed, a close scrutiny of these provisions will 
20th Nov. convince the reader that any hopes that may be 
entertained regarding the ‘effectual control’ of the 

evil in its broader aspects will be doom ed to disappointment........... The Bill 
provides for the deportation from Bombay of owners or managers of brothels 
and for the punishment by imprisonment or fine of persons convicted of 
detaining a woman in a brothel against her will. Such provisions have been 
‘found to be badly needed........... It may be taken for granted that the 
owners of these brothels will leave no means untried to circumvent the police 
and temptations will certainly be placed in the way of the latter. Unless, 
therefore, the police, on whom the new powers are conferred, discharge their 
responsibilities in a vigilant and conscientious manner, the Bill will hardly 
solve the problem. As we have said already, the scope of the Bill is not wide 
enough. There is, for example, no provision made in it for the punishment 
of house-owners who knowingly allow brothels to be set up on theirfpremises. 
This class of persons has rapidly grown in the city of late and their operations 
threaten -not only to disturb the peace of many localities but also to raise the 
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rents in these localities to an undesirable extent. Residents of Girgaum, 
Grant Road, Kalbadevi and such other districts will be able to tell of the 
recent invasions by undesirable classes of people and the setting up of 
disorderly houses right in their midst.......... The evil has assumed alarming 
proportions and it would be well if an additional provision is made in the Bill, 
when it comes before the Council, making it penal for any person to let on 
hire premises to persons who would convert them into brothels.” 


60. The Jdm-e-Jamshed declares that the Government 4 prompted 

by beneficent motives in proposing the Amendment 

be gga (26), of the Bombay Police Act with a view to provide 
for the more effectual control of prostitution in 
Bombay City and that the restrictions imposed by the proposed Amendment 
on tbe brothels and brothel-keepers are likely to meet with some good results. 
Considering, however, the wider powers proposed to be conferred by the Bill 
on the Police Commissioner, the paper continues, the success of the proposed 
Amendment depends on the effective use of those powers by his subordinates. 
It adds :—We think when the Bill comes before the Council, its provisions 
should be so modified as to limit the powers placed in the hands of the police 
to a reasonable extent and to organise some more effective agency for the 


‘suppression of this evil. It has been suggested that restrictions should be 


imposed on those landlords who let on hire their buildings for use as brothels. 
Protests against the existence of brothels in the midst of respectable localities 
are increasing from day to day. Why should not then the law be so amended 
as to restrain the greedy house owners from renting their buildings for immoral 
purposes and to compel those badmashes, who, pretending to be respectable and 
moral personages, hire buildings at high rents for immoral purposes, to vacate 
them? We hope Government as well as the honourable members will accept 
this important suggestion. 


61. The Indu Prakdsh comments with satisfaction on the proposed 
ee legislation for the more effective control of prostitu- 
rei (49), tion in Bombay and says that the Bill'‘if passed will 
considerably curb the immoral traffic in young girls. 
It expresses its apprehension, however, that the provisions of the Bill will not 
be effectively enforced since the Commissioner of Police will have largely to 
depend upon his subordinates and as the men with whom the Police will have 
to deal are cunning and well-to-do. It also suggests that under the Bill the 
landlords should: be debarred from letting on hire their premises to prostitutes 
in close proximity to the dwelings of respectable persons. In-this connection 
the paper mentions that a couple of years ago the Commissioner of Police was 
requested to remedy this grievance but was unable to give any relief for want 
of powers. : 


62. ‘“ Weare glad that Government have lost no time in introducing a 

Bill to deal with the bucket shops which, as every- 

Comments on the Bom- body is aware, have become a nuisance and a danger. 
bay Bill tocheck gambling We wish every success to the Government in their 
ve sea Oy — endeavour to suppress this great evil. We are 
Rc ronicle (1), afraid, however, that this Bill, which is intended to 
suppress the bucket shop is not likely to do so nor 

to check the racing craze which is demoralising an increasing number of the 
people and leading to the economic ruin of a number of families. The 
question, it will be admitted, is an intricate one. But it is not insoluble. 
The Bill, as it is drafted, is defective and its provisions are capable of being 
easily evaded. For instance, it will not prevent any one from carrying on 
wagering and betting upon race horses within the enclosure. Nor will it 
effectually stop the bucket shop, as evasion of its provision is easy. All that 
the proprietors of the shops will have to do is to profess to be commission 
agents who take their clients’ money for purchasing the tickets at the 
totalizator on their behalf, or to take such bets within the enclosure. Further, 
as it is intended to legalize gaming within the enclosure, a man may go 
within the said enclosure and take bets; all that the stewards can do is to 
remove him from the enclosure under such powers as they reserve to them- 
selves in accordance with the Turf rules or refuse to sell him a ticket to get 
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} enclosure. © This, in practice, will be found very difficulf to do as the 
acing authorities themselves probably know. It is difficult to see how this 
Bill will put a stop to the growth of gambling by simply suppressing the 
bucket shop, when the facilities given by the totalizators remain as they are 
at present. . One effect of this amendment will surely and inevitably be to 
nel still more the enormous income of the Turf Club by drawing more 
people to the enclosure. It will do nothing to promote straight racing. 
Btraight racing, in our opinion, can only be promoted, as Lord Hardinge 
declared, by allowing a certain number of respectable Turf accountants within 
the enclosure under such regulations as the Royal Calcutta Turf Club provides. 
The mere suppression of the bucket shop, though a most desirable, urgent 
and essential reform in itself, will, however, not reduce the intense and morbid 
racing craze, unless fewer facilities are afforded to gamble cheaply, whether 
within the enclosure or outside it. As a matter of fact, the intense racing 
craze began to grow immediately after the introduction of the totalizators and 
the banishment of the bookmakers........... It is to be hoped that Government 
will not hesitate to strike at the root of the evil, undeterred by the tremendous 
opposition which they are bound to-encounter from such an influential body 
as the Turf Club, which is not likely to view with a favourable eye any 
interference with the source of its enormous revenue every season. We 
would suggest as a remedy for the present state of affairs that no totalizator 
ticket for win and place should be less than Rs. 50 in the grand enclosure 
and Rs. 20 in the small enclosure.......... The presence of a few respectable 
Turf accountants within the enclosures to meet the requirements of those 
who dislike the totalizators would be a most effective measure against the 
bucket shops and one calculated to restore, more than anything else, normal 
condition of sport.” 
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68. The Kaiser-c-Hind thanks the Bombay Government for their 
Kaiser-i-Hind 91) proposed Amendment of the Gambling Act in order 
16th Nov.: Jdm=e- Bohl to suppress the growing evil of race gambling, which 
shed (26), 20th Nov. is a disgrace to the fainname of Bombay and which 
is openly going on in various parts of the city in 
utter defiance of the police and the law. ‘The paper feels glad to know that 
His Excellency Sir George Lloyd has, though late, turned his attention 
to this standing shame of the city and hopes that with the help of this 
amended Act the smart police of Bombay will not fail to suppress the 
bucket shops, in whatever part of the city they may be found. [The 
Jdém-e-Jamshed, while writing in a similar strain, expresses its gratification 
at the provisions of the Bill but at the same time emphasises the need of 
modifying the proposed amendment so as to make it applicable to betting 
on the totalizators also. It hopes the Government of His Excellency Sir 
George Lloyd will recognise the -necessity of effecting this important 
modification.] 


64. The Bombay Samdchdr points out how within a very short period 
as many as 343 new companies with a total capital | 
_ Alleged need of amend- of Rs. 86 crores have been started. It, however, 
ing the Indian Companies believes. that the promoters of some of the numerous 
Act to protect the public nowy floated joint stock companies have not scrupled 
against unscrupulous pro- Pa Pe i te Ma = eee ance hej 
moters of companies. In an objectionable manner, despite their 
Bombay Samdchdr (63), YTesponsibilities being enhanced by the last amend- 
21st Nov. ment of the Companies Act; and on the strength of 
that belief, it asserts that unless such promoters are 
prevented from thus trifling with the public interests, the consequences 
willbe very grave. It refers to the last bank crisis, and its disastrous 
consequences and pointing out that the Honourable Sir D. KE. Wacha had also 
raised a warning voice on the subject in a former sessions of the Viceregal 
Legislative Council and suggested the desirability of amending the law with a 
view to protecting the public, urges Government to effect a further amendment 
in the Companies Act so that the unscrupulous promoters may be prevented 
from deceiving the unwary public and may also be compelled to safeguard the 
interests of those who invest money in their concerns. . 


*65. “A very hopeful and cheering feature of the time is the deep 
interest which some heads of Goverhments are 
Social reform legisla- oevincing in social reform. His Excellency the 
tion and the Bombay (Governor of Bombay is doing his best to deal with 
arte Baformer the housing problem, and we trust his endeavour 
(9), 23rd Nov. will be crowned with success. A complete scheme 
has yet to be published. Before it is made final, 
we should like one point to be cleared. Is it desirable to tolerate any more 
one-room tenements? Except, perhaps, among the very lowest classes, 
there is always in the poorest Indian house a partitioned space for the 
kitchen at least. To build any more one-room tenements would be to add 
to the difficulties of the next generation. The introduction of legislation to 
put down betting and gambling is most welcome. It has bsen undertaken 
not a day too soon. We are also glad that the Government of Bombay are 
introducing a Bill dealing with the problem of prostitution in Bombay. The 
evil has attained dangerous dimensions and we are grateful to Government for 
their resolve to put it down. Detaining a woman, whether minor or not, against 
her will, with intent that she may have intercourse even with one particular 
man, is made an offence punishable with fine, imprisonment and whipping. 
Lord Sydenlam, when he attempted to deal with the problem, was told by 
some ‘respectable’ Indian gentlemen that concubinage was part of the Indian 
social system and that any attack upon it would be resented. His Lordship 
agcepted this shameless falsehood aad proclaimed it to the world. We are 
glad that Sir George Lloyd’s Government are not to be put off in that way. 
Even if it were true that in some castes there is a custom of concubinage, it 
is the duty of a civilized Government to break down that custom. The other 
important provision of the Bill deals with brothel-keepers. It gives, to the 
Police authorities, power to deport brothel-keepers to places outside the city, 
whereas the present law only allows their removal from one place to another 
within the city. Brothel-keepers will be everywhere undesirable, and unless 
they are sent to places where they cannot carry on their profession, this 
provision may only mean the shifting of the evil from Bombay to some other 
locality. The suburbs of Bombay which are, at present, not noticeably 
infected with this social disease, may be injuriously affected. The case of 
beggars is quite differont. We welcome these measures heartily and our 
suggestions are only meant to indicate the need of carefully framing their 
provisions so as to make them most effective for the purposes intended.” 


EDUCATION. 


66. ‘The University of Bombay recognized the Karnatak College for a 
period of three years, trusting that Government 
would soon raise it to the status of a First Grade 
ing the Karnatak College (Cojlege. Two years and a half have already 
into a First Grade College. . fae 
Bombay Chronicle (1), passed. As originally designed. a full grade 
17th Nov. college was to have been launched all at once in 
Dharwar. But war came inthe way. Govern- 
ment, instead of postponing the whole scheme, started temporarily a Second 
Grade College. They were perfectly justified in doing so and they have been 
warmly thanked for starting the College in the midst of war. But aow war 
has ended and it is extremely desirable that they should raise the Karnatak 
College to the First Grade from June next, in accordance with their pledge to 
the University and the pecple of Karnatak. The Honourable Mr. Pathan’s 
Resolution requesting Government to raise the status of the Karnatak College 
has also been adopted by them. Under Mr. Rawlinson, the Karnatak College 
has justified itself in every way. It is -inconceivable, and it would be quite 
indefensible, for Government to approach the University to extend the period 
of temporary recognition and continue the Karnatak College still as Second 
Grade. It would also be extremely disappointing to the people of the 
Karnatak who are intensely interested in the development of the College......... 
We again remind Government that the time at their disposal is very short 
and that there are some formalities like University inspection and affiliation 
to be gone through and that, therefore, they should exert themselves to their 
utmost and fulfil their pledge i in time.” 
3 386—8 con 
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67. “The Gujarat Punch disapproves of the decision of the Director of 
Public Instruction regarding the removal of the 
Girls’ School attached to the Mahalakshmi Female 

. Training College, Ahmedabad, to the building of the 
Government Middle School, near Bhadra, on the 
ground of its being inconvenient for the girls to go a 
much longer distance and on the ground of the 
ate. 6 «1Sth objections felt by respectable parents to send their 

ees daughters. to the latter locality. The paper recom- 
Ren mends its removal to the Khadia or the Raipur locality and suggests the 

conversion of the Maganbhai Karamchand Girls’ School in Raipur or of the 

Ranchhodbhai Girls’ School in Khadia into a high school. The paper hopes 

that Government who are anxious to promote the cause of female education 

will not fail to attend to this matter. 


68. The Political Bhomiyo takes serious exception to one of the 
questions asked in the History and Geography paper 
at the terminal examination of the Second Standard 
of the Telang High School, Godhra, held on the 
1st October 1919. The question objected to requires 
the examinees to cite an incident in justification 
of the following statement quoted in the paper :— 
‘The Turks are treacherous and they have deceived 
us and we should, therefore, pay them back in their 
own coin.’ The paper declares that such a question 
should not have been asked when the whole world is agitated over the 
Khilafat question as it directly hurts the religious feelings of the Muham- 
madans. ‘The paper asks why and wherefore such a question should have 
been asked in a Government High School and why the Educational Depart- 
ment should prescribe a text book which leads to such an objectionable 


question being asked. 
MUNICIPALITIES. 


69. While briefly summarising the report on the working of the Taluka 
and District Local Boards during the year 1917-18, 
the Dnydn Prakdsh expresses its surprise that the 
Boards allowed a sum of rupees thirty lakhs, ear- 
marked for education, to remain unexpended 
with them. The responsibility for the omission, 
says the paper, lies at the door of both the official 
and non-official members. Although the Report 
credits the members with taking more interest in the 
= alfairs of the Boards the tangible result of this interest, it continues, 
Bey is most disappointing. It urges the consideration of the question of free and 
ag compulsory primary education in Local Board areas and also that of the 
establishment of dispensaries. 


70. We are glad that the Poona City Municipality has passed a resolu- 
tion a few days ago to honour Lokamanya Tilak 
and Mr. Kelkar on their return to their city from 


Complaint aE the 
ion to removal of 
- @ gitls’ school in Ahmed-* 
ca from its present 
~ Jocality. 

a Punch (22), 


Complaint about 4 
question calculated to, 
hurt Muhammadan feel- 
ings being asked at an 
examination in the Telang 
High School at Godhra. 

Political Bhomiyo (76), 
21st Nov. 


Comments on the report 
on the working of the 
District and Local Boards 
in the Presidency in the 
year 1917-18. 

Dnydn Prakash (18), 
18th Nov. 


Comments onthe Poona 


Mounicipality’s resolution 
to honour Mr. Tilak on 


foreign-lands after serving their country there. It 


a pe week is but proper that a representative institution like the 

Lokasangraha (116), Municipality should present an address to Loka- 

‘Qist Nov. manya Tilak and honour him. Itis also an illus- 

i tration of the fact that Municipalities are becoming 

| popular institutions emerging from their semi-official state. The Municipality 
Bee is not honouring Mr. Tilak; itis only doing its duty; in that sense, we 


eongratulate it. 


7 . K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental oe to Government. 


_ Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 28th November 1919. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 29th November 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 


-and what the correct facts are. 
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position then is that there will be three Indian members; the compensation 


menace to the people. The least thatcould be done to remedy the situation, is 
to confine the authority of such laws to one year, or to pass them only when it is 
possible to get the support of 45 per cent. of the members of the two houses if 


to reconcile ourselves to a prospect of personal absolutism.......... All this 


POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. “The disappointment felt by the public with regard to the non- 
introduction of responsibility in the Central Govern- 
Commentson the report ment, is as intense as it is universal.......... The 


of the Joint Committee Perey s | 
on the elds Bill demand for responsibility in the centre was pressed 


. by all parties. The refusal of the Joint Committee 

ann ae ORONO UN to accede to the demand is a serious affront to public 
opinion and the decision cannot be accepted as 

reasonable, let alone as equitable enough to be acquiesced in till the year of 
grace, 1930. There should be a united and persistent agitation for the re- 
opening of the question; it is impossible to accept the refusal as a settlement 
for ten years, after which, it may be, for reasons as empty as those advanced 
at present, the reform might be postponed by another decade.......... Let us 
remember that the centre of gravity of power remains in the Government of 
India. Federal devolution is far from being a working reality.......... As we 
understand section 27 of the revised Bill, the statutory minimum of three 
Service members in the Executive Council, is to be retained. In the original 
Bill introduced by Mr. Montagu, the number was reduced totwo. The 


for the Civil Service is that there will be a statutory minimum of three from 
among their ranks; and, as if to accommodate all interests, the maximum of 
six members laid dewn in the Government of India Act, is abolished without 
the substitution of another figure. The power of the bureaucracy in the 
central citadel is thus not in any degree to be reduced. ‘The civilian 
members, who may only be a section of the British element in the Council, 
will retain their predominance. Thethree Indian members are to be nominated 
and, therefore, they will not necessarily possess the confidence of the public. If 
pliant auxiliaries are available, the bureaucracy will be tempted to secure their 
services......... In any case, itis within their power, through the two turns of 
appointment due in the next ten years, to make the Indian section a subser- 
vient futility. The least that must be done against the danger is to provide 
that the choice of Indian members should be limited to a panel elected by the 
elected members of the Central Legislature. ‘The presence of three Indians 
is in no case.an equivalent for the responsibility which has been denied to us. 
When we first learnt that the Council of State was to be replaced by a ‘ true’ 
revising chamber, we did not think that the provision was coupled with the 
naked autocracy with which the personality of the Governor-General is to be 
vested. The revised Bill makes clear that what is given as a substitute for - 
the Council of State, is pure absolutism of the Governor-General........ If the 
Legislature refuses leave to introduce or fails to pass a measure recommended 
by the Governor-General, he need oxly certify it as essential to the discharge 
of his duties and it becomes law!......... The Second Chamber will not 
be a true revising chamber, because it is devoid of all valid authority to revise 
anything. ‘There isno value in a popular majority in either chamber, because 
a private Bill even if passed might be vetoed by the Governor-General. To 
pass an Indemnity Act, to protect saviours of the Empire like General Dyer, 
all that a Governor- General need do is to say that itis his will, whereupon that 
will becomes the law of the land. The Governor-General is to be a law unto 
himself and a more sinister instance of personal absolutism is inconceivable. 
The Ordinance making authority of the Governor General is confined to cases 
of emergency and such orders last only six months. According to the present 
provision there isto be no time-limit to the laws issued by the Governor-Gene- 
ral. Such centralisation of power in an easily tractable and miserably-gifted 
Viceroy, would be a calamity, while with the best of statesmen it will be a 


joint sitting....... It is impossible—especially after the Punjab experiences— 


_ paraphernalia of a bicameral system—elected majoritics, budget voting, . 
u 842—1 con 
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Parliamentary procedure, conventions of the chair—do not conceal the fact 
that the Central autocracy far from being diluted is at the acme of rigidity 
and despotism. Power in India resides at the.centre. We are asked to be 
content with ‘influence.’. That will not do as we have learnt to our cost 
since the days of the Minto-Morley Reform. The revised Bill leaves us in 
what is constitutionally a worse position so far as the Central Government is 
concerned and we cannot accept it as a settlement.” 


2. “No great research is required to see who it was that in the Punjab 
Bombay Chronicle 41) tore to shreds the laws relating to personal safety and 
26th Now ’ whoit was that strove to give succour to the distracted 
people. The Joint Committee was gulled into the 
belief that bureaucrats are safe custodians of the interests of the people, which 
they are not. In their recommendation regarding the representation of the 
‘ depressed ’ classes by nomination, they suggest that when suitable men are not 
available for the purpose, Government servants should be appointed. Itisa. 
preposterous suggestion. aking the ‘depressed’ classes, how is the nomina- 
tion of a Government servant more suitable than that ofa social worker who 
mixes with the people and helps in their elevation. How is representa- 
tion, say through Mr. Miles Irving, more real or efficacious than representation 
through a social worker like Mr. Tiwary ? The recommendation specifically 
puts Government servants as the alternative and, therefore, excludes social 
workers. The provision is as artificial as itis absurd and marks a concession 
to the fashionable pretence of the bureaucrat that itis he who protects the 
masses.” 
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"as. “Tae amma y Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 

and the notes on the amended clauses of the Bill 

N — (10), 30th have been published, and we can say that the 
original Bill has been improved to some extent. 

But though it does not come up to the level of the Delhi Congress demands, 
it is quite clear that whatever improvements we have secured were dus to the 
efforts of the Congress deputation. Had they compromised their position 
like the Moderates, then the Bill, instead of being improved upon, would have 
surely been whittled down. ......... But we have no hesitation in saying that 
even the improved Bill decidedly falls short ct our expectations. We may at 
the most say that itis notso unsatisfactory, as the original one was. But 
beyond this negative recommendation we cannot go. For in the first place, 
by incorporating the whole announcement of August 20th, 1917, into the 
preamble, it takes away the right of Indians to judge of the time and measure 
of each advance. It fixes no time-limit as to the grant of full responsible 
government. It does not give full provincial autonomy to any province, 
howsoever advanced it may be. It supports the third formula of the Montford 
report and leaves the authority of the Government of India indisputable in 
many matters. It yet leaves many vital things to the sweet will of the 
rule-making authorities. It retains the India Council. It thus defers for at. 
least full 10 years all that we wanted and are entitled to get. In view of 
these facts none can say that he is satisfied. Of course, that does not mean 
that we shall not take advantage of what we shall have. We will reap full 
benefit of it, but will not stop our agitation for getting our due. The Joint 
Committee’s obstinacy or shortsightedness in not proposing to concede even 
-@ modicum of responsible government in the Central citadel of bureaucracy 
has dissatisfied even Moderates like Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, and we think 
that most of th» Moderates will be of the same opinion. So even the 
. Moderates, if they speak out their own convictions, cannot say that they are 
satisfied........... All the improvements suggested by the Joint’ Committee 
are but a p or result of the three years’ protracted negotiations and delibera- 
tions. During that period, an epoch-making change has revolutionised the 
_world. ‘The titanic struggle has ended in the triumph of democracy, and the 
League of Nations has been ushered into existence. India has been made the 

_ first member of that League. From there she can havea voice in shaping 
the destinies of other nations. Her constitution ought to have therefore been 
_ framed from that point of view. But what is her power in her own house ? 
Is it adequate, is it sufficient, to sustain, her prestige outside? Can she boast 
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e giving others freedom when she herself has not had it in full? Can she ba 
and remain a slave in her own home and free abroad? Will not other nations 
point at her as being a slave, and taunt her by some such degrading, humiliat- 
ing, and mortifying epithets? Steeped in servitude, wallowing in its shame, 
snubbed now and then by her masters at home, and dishonoured and disrespect- 
ed in some parts of the very Empire to which she belongs, how can she appear 
honestly before the world as a free and honoured nation? How can she say, 
without being ashamed, that she won the liberties of others, when she could 
not constitutionally win her own?......... Andif the present amended Bill 
cannot improve her position are we not forced to say that it is still disappoint- 
ing and unsatisfactory ?” 


4. “‘A summary of the Parliamentary Joint Committee’s report on the 
Government of India BJll and the changes introduced 
Pa of India (12), by them into the latter have been cabled to India, 

iv and a perusal of these will convince everyone that 
the Committee have worked on the Bill with the earnest desire to satisfy the 
political aspirations of the country. The retrograde proposals of the Govern- 
ment of India, which had threatened practically to nullify the whole reform 
scheme, have been altogether turned down and many improvements of great 
value have been effected. The Bill in the revised form makes a notable 
advance upon the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, which renders it worthy of a 
warm reception in the country. It is idle to pretend that all the popular 
demands have been granted; they hardly ever are; but it cannot be denied 
that the Bill in the shape which it has now assumed is an effective instrument 
of progress, bringing the goal of colonial self-government within a measurable 
distance of time. ‘The refusal to introduce an element of responsibility in the 
Government of India, in spite of the earnest efforts in that direction made by 
all the delegations conjointly, is the gravest deficiency in the Bill; but 
barring that, the Bill must me pronounced to be generally satisfactory. The 
changes made in the constitution of Provincial Governments are conceived in 
a generous spirit, and though full provincial autonomy has not been granted, 
it will be the very next step, if the present reforms are worked well. While 
the attainment of further reforms must never be lost sight of, it must be 
remembered that there is no better way of achieving the desired end than by 
making most of the instalment which we are now receiving. ‘Those who see & 
vision of a reconstructed India have a magnificent opportunity of bringing 
their creative ideas to fruition; never had a better opportunity offered itself to 
us.” [The paper then proceeds with a detailed examination of the various 
ercommendations. | 


*5. “The result of the work of the Joint Committee of Parliament 

F di i ae the Indian Reform Bill may be summed up in 
9) 30th Nov ~SsCnte: eenntence. It has gone as far as it could in the 
direction of Indian demands without destroying the 
ground plan of the Bill and without imperilling its passage into law in the 
present Parliament. The recommendations of the Committee in regard 
to the Government of India illustrate our meaning. ‘The Montagu- 
‘Chelmsford report, the Government of India and His Excellency the Viceroy 
and Lord Curzon in his speech in the House of Lords, moving the appoint- 
ment of a Joint Committee, had all of them been ‘emphatic as to the 
inadvisability at present of introducing the principle of responsibility in the 
Central Government. To have provided for transferred subjects and 
ministers in the Government of India in the face of this consensus of opinion 
would have been to ensure the rejection of the Bill, The Joint Committee 
have not done it, but they have done one or two things which indirectly go 
to increase the influences calculated to make the Goverument of India more 
responsive than at present to Indian opinion. The number of Indian mem- 
bers in the Executive Council of the Government of India has been increased 
by the Committee to three; the right of voting the budget (excluding the 
pa PB set and defence departments) has been conceded to the Legislative 
Assembly subject to the veto of the Viceroy; the Council of State has 


been made a reality by providing for it as well as the Legislative | 


Assembly a system of direct election. These are far-reaching improvements. 
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- And though we adhere to our oft-expressed opinion that without radical 
*  —sC.- geforms in the Central Government, reforms in Provincial Governments, will 
.° - benot only useless but dangerous, we are bound to say that the changes 
—.-—-.-- jentioned -_ as well as the reforms recommended in the India Council 
>  ——s amd in respeét of a Standing Committee of Parliament on Indian affairs, 
me aré sure to supply to an appreciable extent the element of responsibility which 
is not directly provided for in the constitution of the Government of India. 
eS The Committee has recommended that the Statutory Committee to be 
i appointed at the end of ten years, should include the Government of India 
pees in the scope of its enquiry. Having regard to the conditions and limitations 
= of the Joint Committee’s operations, this is about as far as it could go if it 
expected the Bill to pass this session. We. cannot blame it for not so shaping 
the measure as to ensure its rejection by Parliament even if the Cabinet was 
prepared to father a Bill so drastically recast.” 


6. ‘The first feeling is to be thankful. As we anticipated last week, 
New Ti 11), 25th there has been a-liberalisation of the Reform Bill...... 
oil oBtt: tog (12), It will be wrong to create an impression that the Bill 
is satisfactory ; it does not go far enough; it will not 
satisfy the legitimate aspirations of New India brought into being by our 
contact with the progressive thought and life of the West. ‘The Bill does not 
give votes to women and labour; it gives franchise to a little over 1 per cent. 
of India’s millions; it gives special representation in the Councils to Kuropean 
capitalist bodies who have been more careful of their dividends than of the 
interests of workmen; it does not introduce responsible government in the 
Central Administration; it does not give us the measure of freedom in fiscal 
matters accorded to the Dominions........... But we do not share the view 
that on this account the Bill should be rejected. We accept it as the first 
instalment; that the Bill is imperfect is no argument for its rejection....... We 
regard the Revised Bill as providing for reforms which are neither illusory 
nor unworkable; we regard it as an honest effort to offer a workable basis of 
co-operation between Indians and Englishmen for securing India’s progress 
towards self-government.......... Mr. Montagu has gained our gratitude for 
what he has done for India; and we entertain a hope that the Reform Bill may 
bring in the long-looked-for dawn of a nobler day.” [In a further issue the 
paper writes :— It is a relief to note that education and industries (including 
research) will be transferred to popular contro!. T’he Government of India 
fought hard against these recommendations; it has failed........... In several 
important particulars the Bill is, doubtless, unsatisfactory. As we observed 
yesterday, responsible Government is not introduced in the Central Adminis- 
tration ; fiscal autonomy is not granted ; the Press Act, the Rowlatt Act and 
other reactionary measures are not touched by the ‘ Reforms’ ; and it is 
useless to disguise the fact that the Bill does not satisfy the demands of the 
National Congress and the Moslem League. Nor are we in accord with the 
Joint Committee’s view which does not advise the inclusion of Burma in the 
scheme of Indian Reform.......... The Bill, judged as a whole can, therefore, 
be welcomed only as an instalment, as a promise of better things..........” 
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7. The people of India will heave a sigh of relief on reading the re- 
pores im (33): commendations of the Joint-Committse on the 
BE, A ty gg M Sod Reform Bill. They owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Hindusthdn (24), 2ith Joint-Committee and especially to its President 
Nov.; Jém-e-Jamsked Lord Selborne for suggesting substantial improve- 
(26), 25th Nov.; Bombay ments in fhe Bill and for ignoring the efforts made 


me | Samichdr (63), 26th Nov. ; ial witnesses to whi 
a egg gh mg (60), 24th Re eek will = vlad rag ey ini the ee 
Be itd re rat Seva (NeW), Committee has brushed aside the reactiouary policy 
= urged by the Government of India through its 
representative Sir (now Lord) James Meston. The breakdown of the official 
evidence was mainly due to the searching cross-examination of Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Sinha and the people of India are no less grateful to them for 
effecting improvements in the Bill and for removing its defects. Though the 
nded Bill will give greater satisfaction to the general public than the 


original Bill it cannot be said that it will give unqualified satiefaction to all 
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ple. The amended Bill would have been welcomed in all quarters if it 
had given entire Provincial Autonomy to some of the advanced provinces, 
had introduced an element of popular control over the administration of the 
Government of India, had made land revenue a transferred subject, had 
opened the doors of the military service to Indians irrespective of caste or 
creed and had introduced a section in the Bill which could have been taken 
as a Declaration of Rights for them. We think that the period of ten years 
fixed for giving a trial to the present reforms is a little too long. The Joint- 
Committee have done well in setting aside the recommendation of the 
Government of India for a Divided Purse. We do not approve of the power 
of dismissing the Ministers given to the Governors. The recommendations 
of the Committee in the matter of composing the differences of opinion 
existing between the Brahmins and non-Brahmins and for giving repre- 
sentation to the depressed classes are of a satisfactory nature. The most 
important suggestions of the Committee are with respect to giving the go- 
bye to the Grand Committee and the Council of State. The Grand Com- 
mittee was a device to suppress the wishes of the popular representatives and 
the Joint-Commiittee have done well in setting it aside. Similarly the Council 
of State has received its quietus and a Second Chamber has been suggested in 
its stead. [In its next issue the paper, while recognising the merits 
of the recommendations of the Joint-Committee, refuses to consider the 
amended Bill as an adequate first step towards Swardjya and.calls upon the 
Indian National Congress to establish an agency in England which will keep 
the question of Indian reforms before the British public by its active pro- 
pagandist methods till India gains the goal of its political aspirations. 
The Hindusthdn writes:—The Joint-Committee has taken a wise step, fraught 
with hope, towards the granting of Swardjya, the goal of India’s political 
aspirations. It is to be regretted that those in power have not yet discarded 
the principle of diwde et impera and that the Committee have accepted the 
pernicious system of communal representation which is now out of date and 
which is likely to foment communal feuds. The Joint-Committee have on 
the whole suggested only very minor reforms; but we cannot but feel grati- 
fication at the first step which, we believe, will ultimately take us to Swardjya. 
The Jdm-e-Jamshed, while expressing general satisfaction at the recommend- 
ations of the Joint-Committee, objects to the absence of popular control over. 
the Government of India and the powers given to the Governors to dismiss 
Ministers as also to the withholding of fiscal autonomy from India. The 
Bombay Samachar and the Akhbdr-e-Islam consider the recommendations as 
very satisfactory on the whole. The Bhdrat Sevais glad the reactionary 
proposals of the Government of India have not been accepted by the Com-. 
mittee. Although it does not think that the recommendations of the 
Committee are such as. to be received with unqualified approval by the country 
as a whole, still they do not deserve to be condemned in any way.| 


8. ‘The Committee have, for one thing, almost totally. rejected the 


sgl ie _ , the retrograde proposals of the Government of 

ein aim Ye Phat India’s despatch, and the changes they have 
cole 2 5: suggested have been mostly in the direction of 
; the advance indicated by moderate Indian opinion. 
This would show, at least, that the Joint Committee has on the whole 
worked in an atmosphete free from prejudice, uninfluenced by the reactionary 
and obscurantist counsels so sedulously brought forward by interested parties. 
There has been an honest endeavour to translate into practical proposals the 
pledge of August 1917........... On this view, it is unmeaning and dis- 
ingenuous to quarrel with the Committee, and stigmatise their recommenda- 
tions as a sham, as some ultra-patriotic papers profess to do.......... The 
Committee have not flouted Indian opinion. They have endeavoured to give 
effect to it......... Of course, the Bill, as it now finally emerges from the 
anvil, is defective and disappointing from the Indian standpoint, in so far 
as it denies fiscal autonomy, and leaves the Central Government independent 
of popular opinion. These are ‘very serious omissions. But, on the other 
hand, the opponents of Indian aspirations will look upon what is granted 
@8 more serious concessions.......... The important thing is that the Bill 
makes a definite beginning on the road of responsible Goverement.......... 
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. The. Bill had better come out to India complete and capable of being imme« 
. diately put into practice. It then remains for India and the Indians, and, 
we may say, the Anglo-Indians, to carry out the policy of his Majesty’s 
Government as formulated in this epoch-making measure.” 


* 


*9. “We have briefly reviewed elsewhere almost ov the recommenda- 

tions of the Joint Committee within the limits of space 
Nov Eng. cols (20), 30th available to us and although they fall short of the 
PR Re Ts expectations of all the divergent sections of public 
opinion in the country as regards the Central Government, taken all in all, they 
are a distinct improvement upon the original Bill and.a vast improvement upon 
the reactionary proposals of the Government of India........... The people of 
India would have been vastly pleased if they could have been more favourable 
than they are as regards the introduction of the element of responsibilty in 
the Central Government. But we confess we cannot possibly re-echo Mr. 
Madhavrao’s view that he would not be sorry if the Bill were dropped. 
szeeeesee Nor do we find it possible to entertain even for a moment the 
view expressed by a contemporary that the whole scheme is ‘a colossal 
sham’. It is now well known that without the friendly co-operation 
and assistance of several high-minded Englishmen India would not have 
got what has been secured to her and we leave it to our thoughtful and 
impartial readers to say what impression the expression of such views will 
produce upon the mind of those Englishmen and responsible statesmen in 
England. By all means let us agitate for more. But let us not forget the 
ordinary courtesies and fairness of public life and let us not bid good-bye to 
sound practical statesmanship. ‘lhe time for taking heavy political burdens 
upon our shoulders has come. We shall no longer be allowed to be irrespon- 
sible critics only. But we shall be prominent actors on the political stage and 
let not the very extravagance of our criticism or opposition be allowed to 
bring into undue prominence the comparative poverty of our performance.”’ 


10. The attempts of the Government of India and the bureaucracy to 
whittle down the Reform scheme have failed and 

Kesari (114),25th Nov.; almost all the things insisted upon by Sir James 
Lokasangraha (116), 25th Weston have been rejected. The Joint Committee 
ad ag has not ‘allowed any set-back and it has not cared 
¢ dink " te (124) 99, 4 for the threats of Sic James Meston. It has asked 
Nov. ; Sandesh (126),25th those covenanted servants that are afraid to work 
Nov.; Khdndesh Vaibhav under the new law of Swardjya to resign and it has 
(115), 26th Nov. asked the British Government to provide for them 
| | elsewhere or grant them proportionate pensions. The 
new revised Bill may generally be said to approximate to the joint report 
of Messrs. Montagu and Chelmsford. Labour may suggest some amendments 
in accordance with the Congress demands, but there is little chance of their 
being accepted. Mr. Montagu has from the beginning stood his ground and 
though he has strongly controlled the bureaucracy he has fully ignored the 
Congress demands. There is no doubt that the character of Mr. Montagu’s 
Swardjya will be found disappointing and unsatisfactory as declared by the 
Delhi and Bombay Congresses. Only attempts to whittle down the original 
proposals failed; that is all. The Joint Committee has followed the Feetham 
Committee generally in the division of subjects and has transferred education 
against the violent opposition of Sir James Meston on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India and industries against the strong wishes of the representatives 
of European merchants. Half of land revenue is transferred as the Joint 
Committee holds that it is not desirable to increase the assessment unless 
approved by the Council and that revenue should be considered as a tax, 
It may be said that the demand of the Bombay Special Congress has been 
met, with the exception of half a department or so. Congressmen and 
Home Rulers may hold that if is the fruit of their constant agitation in 
England and India for two years and the success will encourage them to 
redouble their agitation. The cardinal principle of the Delhi Congress is that 
the Central Government should be divided and there should be full autonomy 
jw the provinces. But as the Joint Committee has given almost all the 
Deoutteante asked for by the Special Congress, the Congress and the Home 
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Rule League cannot but feel confident that they will get all the Departments 
within a few years. There is to be a joint purse and transferred departments 
will get the benefit of balances and the increase in the revenue of other 
departments. At the time of the Montford report, people felt greatly dis- 
appointed, as no share was given in the Central Government. Some attempt 
has been made to remove the disappointment a little.’ But the obstinacy 
of the bureaucracy that no share be given in the Central Government has 
been mostly complied with. Only regarding the Budget and tariff, the veil 
of Delhi has been allowed to be lifted a little. The budget has to be 
passed in the Council and there are to be three Indian executive councillors. 
Though control over the budget and the appointment of three Indian members 
together does not mean the introduction of responsible government, still *we 
have undoubtedly greater control over the Government of India than formerly 
through the budget-control. The Governor-General has the power to cancel 
changes made by the Assembly and the hopes raised by budget-control are 


‘again foiled. The procedure regarding fiscal matters is more complicated. 


As the Secretary of State’s Council is to be retained, the indistinct fiscal 
autonomy given to us will now be controlled by the India Council. To win 
over the India Council means winning over the different British manu- 
facturers. Both the concessions given in the Government of India are 
not satisfactory. On the whole, however, the amended Bill is far 
in advance of the original Bill and so far as division of functions, 
the constitution of Legislative and Executive Councils, Budget discussion and 
the adoption of Parliamentary procedure, are concerned it is in advance of the 
Montford report. [The Lokasangraha seems inclined to hold that the 
Deputations to England have proved a failure. It says:—Some suggestions 
of the Deputations have been accepted in matters like Women’s Franchise, 
non-Brahman representation, where there was no chance of curtailing the 
powers of the bureaucracy. But so far as the transfer of powers from the 
bureaucracy to the people was concerned, no demands of any deputation 
whether of the moderates petted by Montagu or of Besantines under the 
cuise of moderates or of independent individuals like Messrs. Jinnah and 
Aiyar have been admitted. The Dnydn Prakdsh says that the Bill approx- 
imates now to the popular scheme, if the question of the Central Government 
is excluded. It thinks that the Bill is the first auspicious step taken towards 
Indian Swardjya. It does not regret the abolition of the Grand Committees. 
It welcomes the rejection of the divided purse but says that the suggestion 
that the Governor should assign the items in case of a deadlock and that 
if necessary he should consult a Government of India official, should be 


considered further as it curtails the power of financial control mentioned in. 


the Montford report. It regrets exceedingly that no share has been given 
in thes Central Government. It, however, hails with satisfaction the presence 
of three Indian members and approves of the abolition of the Council of State 
and of the suggestion that the Secretary of State should not interfere in fiscal 
matters where the Assembly and the Government of India are of one opinion, 
as it thinks that in these matters the Government of India generally support 
the people and that it is the Secretary of State who opposes. It does not 
object to the retention of the India Council. In a later issue the Dnydn 
Prakdsh is not sure of the advisability of the abolition of the Grand Com- 


mittees but heartily approves of the new Council of State which is to be 


a real revising chamber. It gives the credit to Mr. Shastri of inducing the 
Committee to suggest that Governors and the Governor-General should not 
be the Presidents of Council. It attaches the greatest importance to the pro- 
vision that Vice-Presidents should be elected by the Councils. The Rdjakdran 
holds that the final Bill will be quite unsatisfactory and it complains of the 
retention of the India Council and the grant of communal representation. 
It further thinks that the Deputations have been of no use. The Sandesh 
holds the Bill to be unsatisfactory as it has not fulfilled even the moderate 
demands. It notes as the defects of the Bill the absence of the Declaration 
of Rights and of a share in the Central Government. It complains that there 


is no time-limit for the grant of full autonomy and that there is to be no. 
change for ten years to come. The Ahdndesh Vatbhav thinks that all are 


ually disappointed as there is no share in the Central Government. It ig 
for @ time-limit and against communal representation. It thinks that the 
_. Bill is a little progressive but that public opinion will not be favourable as it 
does not give India the Colonial status.] 
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11. The Labour Members of Parliament will suggest amendments to 
the Reform Bill with a view to improving it, but the 
eq hat the attitude of Ministerialists command such a majority in both the 
Ra gt pabtall atal Houses that it is sure to be passed in the same form 
Rosmntie. in which it has emerged from the Committee. The 
Lokasangraha (116), imdian nation should, therefore, conclude that the 
97th Nov. British Government has decided to dismiss it with 
this trinket of swarajyya and should determine its 
future course of action accordingly. The Europeans will naturally not like 
that the Nationalists should predominate in the new Councils. Similarly the 
other political parties also will not brook their ascendancy. The Anglo-Indian 
journals and the Moderate papers have, therefore, set up a cry that since Con- 
gressmen do not approve of the reforms they have no business to get them- 
selves elected to the new Councils and to aspire to the posts of Ministers. 
We are still of opinion that the Bill as amended by the Joint Committee is 
disappointing and unsatisfactory. At the same time we are not in favour of 
rejecting what little is given because our demands are not met in full. The 
Moderates need not be afraid that the Nationalists will get Ministerships so 
long as the Governor has the power of choosing his Ministers. It is inevit- 
able that while the Nationalists should incur the displeasure of Government 
the loaves and fishes should go to the share ef the Moderates. 
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12. “Far from co-operating in the inauguration of Reforms, the I.C.S.,— 
with few individual exceptions—has proved so obs- 
Government have done tructive at every turn that one is really tempted to 
well to rye a general ask implacable members to retire, leaving India in 
ag et ae C. = 1), peace. The I.C.8., has been always entertained 
ore, N ae renee with @ highly liberal scale of pay and allowances and 
: its prospects have been recently improved. But 
nothing short of all the powers and privileges it enjoyed uptil now and which 
it is in imminent danger of partly losing in consequence of the reforms, will 
satisfy it. It wants also the right of ‘downing tools’ at any time it likes. 
Government, however, have taken the precaution of prohibiting any retirement 
without special permission. Mr. Montagu in reply to Colonel Yate denied 
that there was any general desire to retire and said that members of the I.C.§. 
were always under the obligation now specifically imposed on them. We do 
not believe that there would be many retirements even if there be full 
freedom. A general strike, if attempted with the intention of disorganising 
the services—they, however, know their interests too well for that— 
must be prevented and Government have done well in taking the necessary 
action.” 
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18. ‘Too wide publicity cannot be given to the evidence of General 
| Dyer a detailed telegraphic report of which appeared 
Comments on General jn our issue of yesterday. If more such soldiers 


Dyer’s evidence before the = 
Hunter Committee. are given a speaking part there may be sadder 


; revelations yet of the Punjab tragedy. General Dyer 

race haces ae pam will be remembered as the hero of the Jalianwala 
Bagh ; and he gave the story of the tragedy in a blunt, undiplomatic way....... 
The General thought he did a ‘ jolly lot of good’; Sir Michael wired to him 
his approval; but what impression can such things produce on level-headed 
Englishmen and on any civilized people? ‘I'he one thing was force’, said 
General Dyer; and he urged that ‘what he did was right’ and that ‘ they 
ought to be thankful for it’! What a height of impudence! It was an 
innocent Indian crowd that was fired upon-at the bag; but we should feel 
indignant at such treatment given to an unoffending crowd of even our 
bitterest enemy. Are we to believe that Indians are to be treated as a subject 
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race and that in this country are to be justified methods and measures such 
as the conscience of any decent Englishman would spurn as unworthy of. 
civilization? General Dyer’s evidence is a sad confession of the Punjab 
officials’ bankruptcy of statesmanship. India to-day, is awakened into national 

self-consciousness ; and she will be bound to Britain not by force but by that. 
conciliatory wisdom which knows how to set. nation’s feet on the road to 

freedom.” [Elsewhere the paper writes :—‘' General Dyoer’s attitude in regard to 

the situation in the Punjab and the Indian population is full of that race-pride 

and that jingo-spirit which are a peril to the Empire. None who reads the 

evidence will fail to understand the spirit in which this distinguished general 

worked to ‘save the situation.’ ”’ 


14. ‘‘ When the Indemnity Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
Sevvaih of Talla 12). Legislative Council many an honest head would 
27th Nov * have been puzzled as to why the Government was 
in season and out hysterically trying to assert the 
bond fides of the officials responsible for the incidents in the Punjab. It was 
an equally hard riddle to solve why, if the officials had so acted in good faith, 
the Government wanted to rush the bill through the Council in such 
indecent haste. The explanation of these phenomena has now been supplied 
in the evidence so complaisantly tendered by General Dyer before the Hunter 
Committee. With the knowledge of the frightful excesses of these officials 
in its mind, the Government felt, ii was no wonder, that, unless they were 
protected by legislation before their excesses were brought to light, it would 
go hard with them. Being in possession, as we cannot help thinking it was, 
of the real facts of the case, how could the poor dear Government know peace 
or rest until it had thrown its shield of safety over the instruments of the 
terrible O’Dwyerian, and we may now add Dyerian, regime. We had 
refrained so far from commenting on the evidence of any witness before the 
Commission, because we thought that the evidence tendered was still open 
and our comments might prejudice or prepossess individual minds in different 
ways. In other words, we were treating the matter as sub judice. But the 
true nature of the incidents as disclosed by General Dyer’s evidence and the 
one-sided campaign of some Anglo-Indian journals have removed all such 
delicacy from our mind and rendered it our duty to invite the attention of the 
public to the facts.......... We confess that the actual facts detailed by the 
General with so much sang froid have come on us, and, we dare say, on all 
India, with a terrible shock, and it is, therefore, proportionately difficult to 
speak on the subject with due restraint. But it might be profitable to 
dismiss atthe outset some of the topics which have generally, and with 
reason, engaged much of the attention of the Indian press and to devote our 
attention to the one crucial point in the whole affair. Indeed, in the face of 
the astounding admissions made by the General in connection with the 
Jallianwallah Bagh incident, such precious flashes of genius as the ‘hands 
and knees’ order or the salaaming order, etc., pale into insignificance. The 
crawling order was simply the outcome of a depraved, diseased and cruel 
mind; and the General’s statement that it need not have entailed any hard- 
ship on the people, as they were free to pass the street by climbing on 
the roofs, is only an illustrative piece of crass stupidity, quite of a picce 
with the other indications of the brutal nature of his mind. The salaam- 
ing order, too, was nothing but a piece of the worst side of overweening 
racial vanity and snobbishness. We only wish that the other activities 
of the General were, though mischievious, equally harmless. But, unfortun- 
ately, it has been otherwise. More than 500 or 600 precious lives have 
been lost and the whole province has been plunged into the deepest 
affliction. Dismissing, therefore, all minor acts of oppressive barbarism, 
we shall see what the General has to say about the Jallianwallah Bagh 
shooting and shall be quite contert to let the public judge of him on his 
own evidence”’........ fAfter criticising at length the General’s evidence the 
paper proceeds:—] ‘“ How was this savage butchery, for it is nothing less, 
looked upon in higher quarters? Were there any misgivings that the bonds 
of human ferocity had been -exceeded? Was there any righteous horror at 
this uncalled for waste of human life? ‘Your action correct. Lieutenant- 
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Governor approves,’ was the diabolically gleeful congratulation wired with- 
- out delay from the Punjib Government. And the Government of India 
‘presumably thought that all this was done in good faith and that General 


ver and officers of his ilk should be indemnified. Comment is impossible 
and needless. We have not quoted much from the evidence, because almost 
every sentence of it betrays a callous disregard of the sacredness of human 
life, the utter absence of any respect for law, a degrading faith in the efficacy 
of savage brute force—in short, a complete lack of all qualities, which are 
generally supposed to belong to civilised human beings........... We have 
talked a good deal about killing the spirit of Militarism in Germany. Are we 
sure that it does not flourish nearer home? We hear ad nauseum about 
fighting for principles of humanity and justice. Are we sure that they would 
yet be vindicated in India?” 


” 


15. In the course of an article in which it criticises the views of the 
Daily Gazette on the firing at Jallianwalla Bag, the 

N New Times (11), 27th New Times remarks :—‘It was an Englishman who 
a) said the other day that the outrages committed in 
the Punjab ‘would for ever remain an indelible stain’. It was an English 
paper which wrote recently that ‘the Punjab Repression will some day be 
ranked with the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’. It was a Christian human- 
itarian who characterised the incident at Jallianwalla Bagh as a ‘cold and 
calculated massacre’. ‘The massacre of Glencoe in English history’, Mr. 
Andrews said, ‘is no greater stain on the fair name of my country than the 
massacre at Amritsar. IL am not speaking from idle rumour. I have gone into 
every single detail with all care and thoroughness that personal investigation 
could command, and it remains to me an unspeakable disgrace, indefensible, 
unpardonable, unendurable’. But the Gazette which sees Bolshevism under 
every bush and sedition in every word of the ‘agitator’ would have us believe 
that the measures adopted by the Martial law Administrator were not ‘too 


severe’! ”’ 


16. Referring to General Dyer’s evidence before Hunter Committee, 

, the ‘Kesarz says :—Any reader with a heart would 

FF sat a oe tal be horror-struck and ke will feel indignant and en- 
ganoran Uae), urd Nor. raged when he sees that this stony-hearted soldier 
killed 500 innocent persons and wounded about 1,500 and went away without 
arranging for any medical relief for them and that he told the Committee 
without any hesitation that if he had not run short of ammunition, he would 
have continued firing. The reader will have an idea how terrible and un- 
pardonable was the Jalianwalla” massacre, judging only from the facts 
admitted willingly by General Dyer. The Rev. C. F. Andrews has compared 
it to the massacre of Glencoe. But we think it stands without a parallel in 
history and that itis more cruel than the massacre of Glencoe. Still the 
blood-thirsty Jung Bahadur of the Punjab approved of General Dyer’s action 
and said ‘well done ’! The Government of India still maintains General 
Dyer as ‘a General, and as for Sir M. O’Dwyer, he is to inquire into the state 
of the army as vice-President of the Esher Committee but really us President, 
in the absence of the President. Itis rubbing salt into the wounds of Indians 
to appoint Sir Michael to such a pdst. General Dyer could give no reason 
except disobedience to his orders for the massacre. General Dyer took all 
power into his own hands even when no martial law had been proclaimed 
and stopped all meetings under the bludgeon rule, and without caring whether 
it was generally known, he suddenly began firing on the crowd of thousands 


—@ollected together from the neighbouring villages for the Baisakhi fair |! 


There were thousands who had come with their children and who had not 
heard of the order prohibiting meetings. No seditious speeches were made. 
There was no disorder at the meeting place and there was nothing illegal in 
the meeting. But this lawless wolf gave an order of firing suddenly on the 
innocent crowd, belpless and innocent like sheep. This highhanded official 
was ready to machine-gun the people, if he could have driven the motor-cars 
into the street ; he was not satisfied even with killing 500, but this heartless 
man went home unable to do anything because he had no ammunition |! 
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There was no sign of repentance after this terrible butchery. ‘This stone- 
hearted official issued the curfew order and the corpses could not be disposed 
of and many wounded persons had no strength to go home and they had to 
spend the awful night suffering greatly in that horrible blood-sodden place. 
It shows what value Dyer and his master O’Dwyer attach to the lives of 
Indians. [The Rdjakdran says that General Dyer was insolent in his replies 
to the questions of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Pandit Jagat Narain and that 
Lord Hunter took no notice even though the Pandit protested that the 
inquiry was useless, if such insolence was to continue. It adds:—Where lies 
the sense of Government boasting that they are civilised, merciful and just 
when there are high officials who approve of the actions of General Dyer 
and when they have Generals, shameless and stone-hearted, who do not care 
whether the innocent or the guilty are killed and whether they are whipped 
or made to crawl like beasts? Where is the difference between German 
outrages in Belgium and Dyer’s outrages in the Punjab? The Belgians were 
at least the enemies of the Germans; the Punjabis were helpless subjects. It 
need not be said which outrages are more despicable.] 


17. General Dyer, the hero of the tragic occurrence at Jalianwalla 
Baug at Amritsar, gave startling evidence before 
Sdnjy Vartamdn_ (38), the Hunter Committee which might be regarded as 
22nd Nov.; Shri Venka- his confession. He has admitted that there were 
teshwar (84), 29th NOV. Gover 500 casualties on the occasion and h i 
Navjivan (74), 23rd Nov. é‘ , wir sa, oc, age 
harrowing -details of the incident. An unarmed 
crowd not having even sticks in its possession was fired upon in broad day- 
light and the killed and wounded were not given any help as required by 
humanity. It is to be regretted that General Dyer has not uttered a single 
word by way of repentance or sorrow at the terrible bloodshed. The 
perpetrator of the barbarity is indemnified by the Government of India! 
General Dyer instead of being indemnified deserves to be tried by Court 
Martial. [The Shrz Venkateshwar regards it as brazen-facedness on the part 
of Colonel Frank Johnson to have declared that he would again declare 
martial law in the Punjab if the need for it arose. It considers the attitude 
assumed by the Colonel in his replies to Indian members of the Committee 


as impudent and expresses surprise why Lord Hunter did not deem it proper 


to check him and set him right. Mr. Gandhi writes to the Navjiwan from 
Lahore :—The officials are still giving their evidence before the Committee 
and they have admitted the principal charges. All the three Indian members 
of the Committee are doing good work. Pundit Jagatnarayan puts the 
witnesses to a very searching cross-examination. It seems -to me that his 


cross-examination is to some extent more pungent than is necessary. Those 


who know him say that itis his usual way. It may be due to his being 
engaged in inany criminal cases. Sir Chimanlal also asks searching questions 
and the Sahebzada asks only a few questions but they are to the point. 
The European members do not seem to ask questions with any bias or 
prejudice. It is the popular belief that the members of the Committee will 
not deliberately do any injustice. However that may be, everyone says 
that the Indian members are not such as would say ditto to others.|. 


148. “We have before us the evidence of Colonel Frank Johnson who 


governed the Lahore area and gave his contribution 
Comments on me to the Punjab record. Judging from his evidence, 
evidence of Colonel John- the Jack of such a large-scale outrage in his credit 


sali the . Hunter as General Dyer’s was due more to lack of oppor- 


Bombay Chronicle (1), tunity than to feebleness of will. Colonel Johnson 
26th Nov. did not get the rebels in suitable mass-formation, 
and he had to follow the aboriginal tactics in which 

he was presumably trained in Bechuanaland, and hunt the ‘natives’ in 
detail........... There were many things in his armoury and he did not spare 
any of them, but he specialised in whipping. The punishment is of course 
allowed under Martial Law; it is, in fact, a form of punishment which is still 
reserved as a privilege for the Indian section of the Army. Colonel Johnson 
made such a lavish use of this barbarous form of punishment for the civil 


a" | \ 

opu ation that-observers were sickened with loathing and horror. Whipping 

| pronounced by this gentleman as the most efficacious form of punishment 

- and if circumstances recur, he would have it again without stint or hesitation, 
_ As the circumstances were alleged to have been precipitated by the provoca- 
- tions and ruthlessness of a certain well-known and esteemed bureaucrat, no 
one would swear that a recurrence of such causes is absolutely impossible; it is 
essential, in any event, to take the precaution of keeping champions of abori- 
ginal discipline far from civilised countries.......... Flogging was inflicted in 
public, respectable people were made victims on petty allegations; and the 
Measure of punishment knew no proportion. It is in the face of these facts that 
the Military Commander indulges in unqualified appreciation of the atrocity 
of whipping. The alternative punishment of imprisonment for offences does 
not appeal to him, becauss ‘the jail was the most comfortable place for 
people to live in’. Ifit were so, we should have had residence in the jail 
constituted into an Imperial Service. If Colonel Johnson meant that during 
the terror of Martial Law, the free citizens were more in peril of persecution 
and outrage than those condemned to the jail, he was probably right. The 
treatment of the students of Lahore constitutes one of the most scandalous 
episodes of Colonel Johnson’s regime. Reckless cruelty and deliberate 
harassment are written across the manifold orders of the officer commanding. 


For the alleged purpose of maintaining law and restoring order, they were 
wronged beyond expression.” 


*19.. “The evidence given before the Hunter Committee by Colonel 
Frank Johnson and General Beynon shows that 
N pene (10), 30th militarism is not yet dead. It survives now not so 
much in Germany as in the hearts of some of the 
British Generals and Colonels who were the loudest and most vehement in 
demanding its death. General Dyer’s brutalities at Amritsar in killing, 
without warning over 500 people including lads and children in arms, have 
already been exposed, and we leave it for the readers to judge whether they reek 
with militarism or not. Colonel Frank Johnson’s exploits are no less startling 
and brutal, and we give a few only to show whether he can be ranked with 
General Dyer or not........... The authors of these horrible atrocities, however, 
not only stopped at being experts in Martial wuaw administration, ‘but even 
claimed to be legislators. Colonel Johnson’s definition of sedition is already 
given, and now we have General Beynon’s of rebellion! He said that ‘a 
rebel was one who did not obey the constituted authorities ’ and, therefore, 
‘ people who took part in prohibited meetings were rebels’. Legislators of the 
world! hide your faces in shame before these legal luminaries. You say 
flogging is a barbarous punishment, Colonel Johnson says itis ‘the kindest’ 
one! You say Martial Law is the worst, but inevitable, evil. Colonel Johnson 
and General Beynon say that this evil was a ‘blessing! Cold-blooded 
slaughter of the innocents appeared to Lord Bryce even as ‘murder’. To 
Generals Dyer and Beynon—and lest we forget, even to Sir Michael O’Dwyer— 
the murder of over 500 men and children and even a babe at Amritsar was a 
‘just ’ action worthy to be approved by a telegram !”’ 
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20. “The confession of Mr. Kitchin, Commissioner, Ldhore Division, 


and a Civil Servant of nearly 25 years’ standing, 


Comments on the that he does not read the Indian papers, is not at 
evidence of Mr. Kitchin, 4)) surprising. For, unfortunately, it is but too true 
Commissioner, ~- Ldhore 


arr that with the rare exception of an official here and 
Eh besiag Fak _ . there, who makes it a point to keep himself in touch 
Bombay Chronicle (1), With the Indian press so that he may the better be able 
25th Nov. - to gauge the real sentiments and aspirations of the 
people among whom his lot is cast and properly to 

discharge hie duties towards them, the vast majority of the European mem- 
bers of the Service deem it beneath their dignity or as quite unessential 
to their high vocation, to know what is being written or discussed in the 
Indian newspapers. Let alone the Vernacular papers, even the best-conducted 
English newspapers, edited by Indians, are shunned by them as if their touch 
were & pollution. is it any wonder, therefore, that this class of officials, 


13 ' 


entrusted though they are with the destinies of millions of fellow-men, betray 
abysmal ignorance of the true sentiments and aspirations of the latter and, 
therefore, woefully misinterpret the movements among them? Mr. Kitchin 
‘takes it’ from Pundit Jagat Narain that the Press and the public throughout 
India were ready to stand by Government when the Afghan War broke out! 
So also, perhaps, he would take it from Pundit Jagat Narain that a good deal 
of discontent was engendered in the country by the Rowlatt Bill, If officials 
of such high standing as the Commissioner of a Division have no independent 
knowledge of the movements in the country, is if surprising that he and his 
class should be simply hitting in the dark when the occasion comes for them to 
restore public order or to redress any grievance? Indian administration under 
the present Civilian regime has degenerated into mere groping in the dark and, 
therefore, a series of blunders nad miscalculations.” 


21. ‘We fail to see how Government cannot understand what should 
be so obvious to them that all these concessions— 
Comments on the deci- especially the one of allowing the prisoners to attend 
sion of the Congress Sub- the Committee sittings on parole on the day or days 
Committee to tender nO on which they are examined, which is a concession in 
evidence before the oe 
Seah Cnnnliiiees ~  principle—are ‘rendered absolutely nugatory. ‘The 
Young India (16), 26th procedure they have adopted is, indeed, opposed to all 
Nov. canons of justice. It may uot be out of place here to 
draw the Government's attention to a South African 
éxample. General Smuts, when the Indian community refused to lead 
evidence before the Solomon Commission, agreed not to lead evidence of a 
negative character on the question of the Indian community’s allegations as to 
ill-treatment, and thus consented to forego what he himself described as ‘ an 
opportunity to lead rebutting evidence in vindication of the conduct of the 
Government officers.” It should be-a point of honour with the Punjab 
Government, likewise, not to lead any evidence—and it is all rebutting 
evidence that they are leading--when no evidence is led before the Commitise 
by the Congress Sub-Committee. They are, however, not only leading 
rebutting evidence, but allowing their officers to make counter-allegations to 
which those concerned are not to be allowed to answer. A more shocking 
anomaly can hardly be conceived. It is rendered still more shocking by 
Mr. Montagu’s explanatory statement that the business of the Hunter 
Comwittee will be also ‘to recommend that the sentences be reviewed 
entirely. How, we ask, will it be possible for the Committee to decide 
whether to recommend or not the review of sentences from the incomplete 
data before them? Andif they did so, nothing could be more unfair to the 
prisoners, nothing would be so obviously effective to frustrate the purposes for. 
which the Committee is appointed.” 


*22. ‘* The Congress Committee and the leaders did a wise thing in 
refusing to co-operate with the Local Government or 

N Mahratta (10), 380th the Hunter Committee, who do not care, sven in the 
_ | name of Truth, Justice, and Fairplay, to give equal 
facilities to the Punjab leaders. The Government officers who, like the leaders, 
are on their trial, are free to attend the sittings, and to instruct the 
Government Counsel. The Congress Committee and the leaders wanted to 
have for themselves exactly the same facilities. ‘l'‘hey are denied to them, 
and this denial is nothing but an outrage on truth and justice which the 
Punjab Government and the Hunter Committee so much profess to vindicate.” 


23. ‘Mr. Montagu has declared that it is competent to the Disorders 
Scsat ef laa G6 Committee to review martial law sentences entirely. 
97th Nov This was being urged by public opinion from the 
: very beginning, though the Home Member in the 
Government of India held the demand inadmissible. In view, however, of 
the Secretary of State’s announcement of the Hunter Oommittee being 
clothed with adequate powers, it becomes the more necessary, if the con- 
cession is to be at all of any practical advantage, to afford all reasonable 
facilities to the prisoners for defence. The Congress Sub-Committee’s pro- 
posal in this behalf was very modest, viz., that the principal leaders now in. 


gaol should be allowed to attend the Hunter Committee’s proceedings under 
mw 342—4 con | 
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escort; and, therefore, all those who are eager to ascertain the truth and do 

not wish the inquiry, which began well and promised to be very searching, 

reduced to a nullity, will fervently hope that it will yet be possible for the 

Government to accede to the eminently reasonable demand made by the 
Congress Sub-committee on behalf of the Indian public.” 


24. The Congress Sub-Committee os got annoyed with the No 

wiih geil ment of the Punjab and has resolved to boycott the 
Foca ee 0 pone Hunter Committee. There is no doubt.that the Gov- 
ie ernment of the Punjab must have had strong grounds 
for not releasing the Punjabi leaders. No sane 
person will approve of the decision of the Congress Sub-Committee not to 
produce popular witnesses before the Hunter Committee. This might create 
the impression in certain quarters that the Committee has no substantial 
evidence to bring forth before the Hunter Committee. We are, there- 
fore, constrained to say that-the Congress Sub-Committee has taken a 
very foolish step in the matter. The Government of Bombay have given an 
assurance of the fullest protection to those who mean to give evidence before 
the Hunter Committee and the Congress Committee should give their support 
to it. . It should on no account create an impression that it is working in 
opposition to the Hunter Committee. [The Hitechhu, on the other hand, 
approves of the action of the Congress Sub-Committee and considers its 
attitude as one of self-respect.| 


20. ‘“‘Mr. Andrews has left for South Africa to add to the many 

services he has rendered to India and he has left to 
‘Comments on Mr. C.F. us a brief speech of matchless beauty for us all to 
Andrews’ strictureson the ponder over and act up to. The speech was delivered 
4 J Yeu elie 10, dei by him in answer to the farewell speeches made at 
ve tea — the Bradlaugh Hall at Lahore on the eve of his 
ie departure for South Africa.......... Mr. Andrews 
has spoken in measured and deliberate language of the Jallianwalla Bagh 
Massacre. He has likened it to the Glencoe Massacre. He feels as we do 
for the sufferers and has done much more than most of us have done and 
would care to do........... And if he feels even as we do, does he also hate 
Englishmen as some of us undoubtedly do? We has pointed to those of us 
who hate, a true path. By his very life he says to us, ‘Conquer hate by | 
love ’.......... Must we then forget Jalianwalla Bagh? Never. But we 
must not harbour revenge; neither must we be cowed down. It is clear, 
whatever other findings there may be by the official or the non-official com- 
mittee, that the massacre was a brutal and barbarous act of revenge intended 
to cow us down. If we refuse to be cowed down, there never will be a 
repetition of Jallianwala Bagh. And the way not to be cowed down is either 
to be as they or out of our strength to disdain to retaliate. What is that 
strength? It is the ability to undergo voluntary suffering. When their 
bullets, their prisons, their floggings and their gallows do not frighten us, 
their use will have gone.” 


26. “Mr. Montagu’s statement in reply to Colonel Wedgewood that 
it was pot proposed to do anything further in the 

Comments on the’ reduction of the sentences in jthe Punjab unless that 
appointment of two were recommended by the Hunter Committee which 
Judges to revise the <>¢onld recommend that the sentences be reviewed 
sentences passed by Sum- er! 
mary Tribunals in the entirely’, will help to dispel some of thé vagueness 
Punjab. | that has been allowed to hang over the matter, since 
Young India (16), 25th the Honourable Panditji two months ago raised in 
Nov. : the last sessions of the Council the question about 
: the function of the Revision Judges, and was 
peremptorily asked by the President of the Council to smother all curiosity 
eo in the matter. It is clear now that the Revision Judyes cannot proceed with 
their work, unless they are so advised by the Hunter Committee who only 
‘could recommend that the sentences be reviewed’. Shall we inquire 
whether these sentences will be the summary court sentences only or will 
they include those passed by the Martial Law Commissions also? But 
probably this question also will some day be answered by Mr. Montagu, as the 
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Government have preferred to keep the public in the dark so long. We shall 
not be. far wrong if we say, now, that the early appointment of the Revision 
Judges was but a device to hoodwink the public.” 


27. “If the 18th of October last, the Khilafat Day,...... was a unique day 

in the history of India, the joint session of representa- 

Comments on the tive Indian leaders which was held at Delhi under 
Khilafat Conference at the presidency of Mr. Gandhi on Moaday was a 
“— a roy ae unique meeting in the history of the Hast. Amidst 
OBth Now ronicleé (1), other bewildering happenings in the, world, the 
tremendous significance of the Delhi meeting may, 
perhaps, be not fully realised by many. But to those, who have followed the 
trend of world-events, who know the motives which inspire Kuropean Powers 
in their attitude towards Turkey, who realise tha intense religious fervour of 
Moslems, who, above all, understand the Kast, the Delhi meeting was the 
most important event of modern times so far as the Kast generally is con- 
cerned........... ‘he Khilafat question is not merely an Islamic question, but 
a question vitally affecting the future of the Kast. And the significance of 
the Delhi Conference lies in this that it has emphasised this fact and has there- 
by taken over the role which the Paris Peace Conference, as a result of the 
cynicism of the Governments represented at it, has discarded—the role, that 
is, of the defender of the ideal for which the war was waged. Is that ideal 
to be destroyed by the self-interest of European Powers and the Turkish 
problem settled on the principle of dividing the spoils of war—the principle 
that several wrongs make a right?....... .. It would be wrong to compare 
Turkey with the ramshackle empire of Austria-Hungary. ‘Turkey possesses 
decidedly greater unity than Austria-Hungary. Again the victors in the case 
of Austria-Hungary have not grabbed any land. There has been no division 
of spoils; countries have been liberated and set up as free and independent 
nations. But what is proposed in the case of ‘lurkey? ‘Territories are pro- 
posed to be torn from ‘Turkey and divided amongst the ‘conquerors’ as 
“spoils of war.’ Germany and Austria-Hungary, not to mention Bulgaria, 


have escaped far more lightly than Turkey which now stands in immineat | 


danger of being dismembered for the benefit of the Allies. ‘To talk of the 
Turkish menace is mere camouflage. The accusers themselves know that 
there is no substratum of truth in it.......... It would be @ strange kind 
of justice to wipe out Turkey almost from the face of the earth and 
reduce the Sultan of Turkey to the position of the Pope of Rome. It 
is also an admitted fact that Germany compelled Turkey to enter the 
war and would it be wise to sentence Turkey to death while allowing 
Germany a fair chance to live. It is true Turkey failed in the right kind 
of diplomacy but is Britain altogether free from blame? Was the policy 
of Stratford de Redcliffe, the great Elchi, maintained ? Did not the interest 
of Britain in the safety of Turkey cool after the Franco-Russian alliance and 
the Anglo-French entente and the practical disappearance of the Russian 
menace to India? Did Britain stop the dismemberment of Huropean ‘Turkey 
in the Balkan wars?.. .... What did Britain do when Austria-Hungary coolly 
annexed Bosnia and Herzgovina? When Italy attacked Tripoli, did Britain 
intervene? SBritain has got a splendid opportunity of attracting Turkey to 
its side and re-establishing its old relations firmly and of causing the widest 
satisfaction throughout the Moslem world. Britain has no intention in 
Afghanistan and no aspirations in Persia; why should it not declare that 
it does not ask for any mandate in Turkey and why should it not thereby 
prevent, as its statesmen fully know it can, half-a-dozen Kuropean Powers 
obtaining a footing in Turkey, which will be a fruitful source of trouble? 
sseseeeee The Delhi Conference and the resolutions passed by it will, we trust, 
bring home to British statesmen the gravity of the situation and the intensity 
and universality of feelings against the dismemberment of Turkey. Will 
Britain pay no heed to the voice of India whose soldiers ‘ conquered’ Turkey? ” 


28. To-day Turkey is dismembered and Muhammadanism is faced with 

a@ grave danger. Even Mr. Lloyd George, the 

piemanmnnersss. ie age, Premier, has gone back on his former pledge; eight 
99nd Nov. ’ crores of Indian subjects have become helpless t 
ae Kvery Moslem is poignantly feeling that the end of 
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-Yhe war has alana no benefit on him but that it has brought nearer hig 


struction, and with this one idea every Muhammadan heart is scared. Non- 
uhammadans should fully bear in mind that when eight crores are in 
- guch a. miserable state of mind, public celebrations by their countrymen 
‘would make them feel most wretched. We say Muhammadans are our 
brethren ; if we do not share their sorrow our brotherhood would be hypocrit- 
ical. If we desert the Muhammadans, our talk of Hindu-Moslem unity 
would be mere raving. The cause of the Moslems is just and true; if we do 
not join them still, they will ever turn away from us. An attack on the 
throne of the Khalif is an unbearable blow at the Muhammadan heart. It 
is treachery to turn away from our countrymen while talking of unity, even 
after listening to the grave news that if the attack is made Moslems in India 
will stop altogether co-operation with Government. It is mere mockery 
of brotherhood ; it is an insult to the Moslem community; and we request 
that our people should not commit it. It may be said that that country 
is dead where others are engaged in public celebrations when the just 
demand of such a big community is being treated with contempt. 
What does the Khilafat Conference say ? It only holds that the celebrations 
should not be held till the question is satisfactory settled. To-day we all, 
Hindus and Muhammadans, are in sorrow and mourning. In the Punjab 
those who flogged our countrymen are free and the representatives of those 
who were whipped terribly are rotting in jails. When such is the state of 
affairs, we do not think any Indian would be lost in public celebrations. 
Though many grave domestic difficulties are troubling us, we shall forget 
them and have celebrations, if the Khilafat question is properly settled. But 
it is adding insult to injury to ask us to observe a feast when we are in every 
way stripped. The great war was waged in order to maintain the existence 
and independence of nations; if it is to end in killing an ancient nation, we 
do not think anybody would feel joyous. If the Khilafat question is not 
properly solved, if the throne of Turkey and along with it the hearts of 
Muhammadans are permanently broken up then there will be no peace 
celebrations; but if things be otherwise—we hope British statesmanship will 


avoid the catastrophe—the celebrations will be held with tenfold joy.. But if 


the celebrations are held without any thought of all these things, then they 
are no‘celebrations but the acme of our imyotence. [The Sandesh says 
that there have been celebrations twice, ouce after the armistice and once 
when the treaty was signed. It adds:—There was no need of holding the 
celebrations a third time with such an effort. At least public interest might 
have been awakened by the release of political prisoners, but the celebrations 
are being held without any such thing. The Muhammadan community on 
account of the Khilafat, and the whole country on account of the Punjab, are 
helpless. The celebrations skould have been given up in these circumstances. 
It is very regrettable that many have to keep away from the celebrations, 
remem bering religion, truth and duty.] 


29. Itseems to be the will of Providence that the Hindus and the 
Basing peg (109) Muhammadans, both children of Mother India, 
(Marathi) 7 Nov. ‘Should now cease to fight with one another. As the 
| owner of a menagerie makes a goat and a tiger drink 
from the same vessel by flourishing his whip, so also God reconciles the 
bitterest enemies by lashing them both with the whip of misfortunes. When 
the roller of the Rowlatt law threatened to crush both the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans they were imbued with the spirit of mutual help. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s public pledge that England was not fighting either for Constantinople 
or for the other fertile provinces of Turkey, is now caught in the side-glances 
of the prostitute of state-craft. Constantinople, the seat of the Khalifa, 
appears now likely to pass out of the control of the Muhammadans ‘There is 
no other really independent Muhammadan country now except Afghanistan. 
Owing to this series of misfortunes the Indian Muhammadans thought of 
their fellow-sufferers the Hindus and have now decided to refrain from giving 
offence to them in future. The guestion of cow-killing has been responsible 
for the enmity between the two communities, but the Muhammadans resolved 


atthe All-India Khilafat Conference recently held at Delhi to give up cow- 
killing i in future. 
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30. The Khilafat Conference has done very well in calling upon 
Indians to refrain from the Peace celebrations as 

Sdnj Vartamdn (33), long as the question of Turkey has not been solved 
26th Nov., Hindusthdn jin a satisfactory manner. We are afraid that the 
ar ond Pent (i, 96th Viceroy will pay no heed to the request made by the 
and 27th Nov.: Akhbdr-e- Conference to postpone the celebrations and so the 


Islam (60), 28th Nov.; Muhammadans have no alternative but to refrain 


Vafdddr (36), 28th Nov. from participation in the function. ‘The intensity 


of the Moslem feeling is shown by their being driven 
to pass resolutions at.the Conference withholding their co-operation from 
Government and advocating the boycott of British goods. It is the first duty 
of Government to respect the religious susceptibilities of the Muhammadans 
as their neglect is likely to produce very bad results. The resolution of the 
Conference to send a deputation to England goes to show that the Muham- 
madans still have some faith in the British public. We pray that God 
Almighty may vouchsafe success to the deputation. [The Hindusthdn is of 
Opinion that it would be difficult for the Muhammadans to carry out the 
resolution of the Conference in the matter of withholding co-operation from 
Government, still it believes that the resolution would serve to show Govern- 
ment the intensity of Moslem feeling on the Khilafat question, and it hopes 
that Government will be induced thereby to give them a satisfactory assurance 
in the matter. The Praja Mitra and Parsi, while referring to the resolutions 
of the Conference, asks Government to issue instructions to their officials not 
to use any pressure to compel the people to take part in the Peace celebrations. 
It also asks the people to bear it in mind that Government have every right 
to celebrate the Peace and warns them not to interfere in the official celebra- 
tions. In the subsequent issue the paper deprecates the resolutions on the 
boycott of British goods and the withholding of co-operation from Govern- 
ment passed by the Conference. The Akhbdr-e-Islam deprecates the attitude 
taken up by the Khilafat Conference and very much wishes it had taken a 
saner view of the question. It asks the Moslems to pray to God thanking 
Him for the cessation of hostilities and stoppage of bloodshed even if they are 
disposed to refuse to participate in the festivities of the occasion. It is afraid 
the present extreme views held by Indian Muhammadans on the Khilafat 
question and the steps advocated by them at the Conference will lead to loss 
of influence with Government and to the forfeiting of their regard. The 
Vafdddar, while approving of the resolution of the Conference about refraining 
from the Peace celebrations, considers it rather premature on its part to have 
advocated a boycott of British goods, and the withholding of Moslem 
co-operation from Government. It hopes Government of India will move the 


Imperial Government to bring about a satisfactory solution of the Khilafat 


question. | 


31. ‘‘ We are sure that if some of the Moslem men of leading were 
26) better acquainted with English they would not 
' permit their respectable names to be appended to 
| appeals which may read like threats. Meanwhile 
a fictitiously representative character is being forced on the Khilafat convoca- 
tion at Delhi. Mr. Gandhi is supposed to stand for Hindu dissent, Mr. Baptisa 
has wired his Christian recommendation to abstain from the celebrations. 
And Sir Dinshaw Petit is regarded as having brought up the rear of unanim- 
ous Indian dissociationv. It is necessary to indicate for the information of 
men outside this Presidency that in this and kindred political matters the 
Petits represent none but themselves and only a minority of their relatives.”’ 


Jam-e-J amshed 
27th Nov. ; Eng. cols. 


382. The Rajakaran says that British statesmen can say with reference 

to their previous promises that they have not 

phe ee of Big a interfered with the Muhammadan holy places though 
Nov ren Van, the Sherif of Mecca is handed over their control and 
that they have given the control to a Muhammadan. 
The tactics followed by European statesmen regarding Turkey are exactly 


similar to these followed by Englishmen while establishing their sway over . 
India. The Sherif of Mecca is in a sense the Raghoba Dada of the present . 
day. Just as Raghoba Dada danced attendance on the English in order to 
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the Peshwai with the aid of the British, the Sherif-and his son want to 

the independent Kings of Mecca and Medina. As the Sherif, a traitor 
to the Turkish Empire, is under the thumb of the British, British statesmen 
have got grounds to boast that they have maintained the Sherif’s sway over 
the Muhammadan holy places. No Kuropean statesman is prepared to 
show any mercy to Turkey. Maulvie Ruffiuddin Ahmed says that the dis- 
memberment of Turkey will excite the Muhammadans of India and of other 
countries. But British statesmen will not attach much importance to the 
excitement or discontent of Indian Muhammadans. The Egyptians become 
ss excited and at times commit riots, but British statesmen rule over Egypt 
a as they like. Turkey’s glory will disappear and it will be a big state like the 
ne Nizam’s Dominions. However Indian Moslems may cry out for the protev- 
tion of the Khalif, as the Khalif has been vanquised and as he has surrendered 
unconditionally, the powerful French and British statesmen will surely curtail 
his power and authority according to their convenience. 


83. Turkey joined Germany in the Great War. Really speaking it 

was an indiscretion but politically it was not a sin. 

N ae Pactual Vaibhes War began first between France and Germany. 
(87), 23rd Nov. France is the hereditary enemy of Turkey. The 
Balkan States, encouraged by France, attacked 
Turkey and swallowed its outlying provinces. It is not a crime from the 
_ point of view of the historian that T'urkey joined Germany because of the 
ancient feud against France. Turkey did not join the war in order to 
imperil the British Empire. It may be said that the Turks did not trouble 
the British on the western front. On the other band the British began the 
offensive in Asia Minor and the Dardanelles in order to fight with the Turks. 
But who can blame the British? What we mean is that the Turks have 
suffered more at the hands of the British than vice versa. [The paper refers 
to some of the fourteen poinfs and Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge regarding 
Turkey.| dndian Moslems believing in the pledge of the Premier were 
happier than the Turks. But now there is a talk of the dismemberment 
of ‘‘urkey and the loss of Constantinople is threatened. What an 
injustice! If Turkish Rule is unjust so far as some provinces are ccn- 
Vie cerned, improve the administration; what sort of justice is it to wrest 
1. the provinces from Turkey? If a man is ill-treating his wife, speak 
ai. to him words of reason. What perverted injustice it is to take her away from 
him and hand her over to another! What holiness can Mecca and Medina 
have if they are to go to the Sherif who is against the Khalif? Government 
should not suppose that Moslems will quickly forget their present grief. Until 
they give up nimaz, they must remember their Khalif and they will sorrow 
over the downfall of the Khalif. [The Karndtak Vaibhav writes :—Mr. Lloyd 
George should remember his former pledges and should not be led away by 


. the political ambitions of the allies or foreigners and take into consideration 
the demands of Indian Moslems and their war services and conclude a treaty 
with Turkey in such a way as not to hurt their feelings or disappoint them. | 

34. ‘* We rotice that Mr. Gandhi has addressed an aimless letter to the 

; Press regarding the Peace celebrations.......... Why 

™ Comments on Mr. Gan- ghould not Parsis, Christians and Jews take part in 
A dhi's letter to the Press the celebrations? Itis only the political section of 
- | — the Peaceceleb- the Hindus that concerns itself with the Turkish 
Sind Observer (15), 7th @¥estion.in order to embarrass the Government, and 

Nov. for no other reason. Despite Mr. Gandhi, in the 


greater part of the country, the Peace celebrations 
will be thoroughly enjoyed by millions, who know nothing of politics and to 
whom the tamasha will perhaps be looked back to in years to come as the 
greatest scene in their lives.” 


85. The Pioneer holds Government innocent and accuses Indians, who 
will not take part ia the peace celebrations, of ingrati- 

aS "Sudhakar (184), 23rd tude. What ungratefulness have Indians exhibited ? 
ri Now: 1 ind Praarh an, Is the fact that Indian heroes battled with the 
a : atth Nov. ’ enemy in Flanders and protected France, an evid- 

; ence of their ingratitude ? Or does the Pioneer 
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think that Indians committed a great ingratitude in assisting the Imperial 
Government when they were in difficulties in the matter of war loans and war 
funds, themselves living on one meal a day? What is the meaning of the 
charge of ingratitude levelled by these Anglo-Indian journals when Britishers 
have often declared that India deserves the greatest credit for the victory won 
by the Allies in the war and that the Imperial Government will ever remain 
grateful for India’s help? It is really strange that [udia should be invited to 
participate in peace celebrations when she is in a very miserable state and 
that no interest should be taken at all to help her in her difficulties. Nobody 
would dare to say that India enjoys a peaceful state of mind if the Khilafat 
question, the Rowlatt Act and the unjust conduct of the martial law authorities 
and the sufferings Hindu and Muhammadan rational leaders have to undergo 
thereby, are carefully considered, It is as absurd to invits India to partici- 
pate in the peace celebrations as it would be to invite one lameénting the 
death of a near relative to join a marriage feast. [The Pragatz is of opinion 
that as the celebrations have been delayed considerably, there will not be 
much enthusiasm and it says that as high prices are ruling still, it will be 
difficult for the lower classes to contribute. but still it is in favour of the 
celebrations and is surprised at Mr. Gandhi’s advi3ze that people should not 
participate in the celebrations. It questions the reasonableness of the grounds 
of. non-participation and says that Mr. Gandhi himself has forgotten about 
the Rowlatt Act and suspended the agitation. As for Turkey, that nation is 
suffering for its suicid:l policy in the war though the paper does not think 
that the masses of the nation should be held responsible for the mistakes of 
their leaders. It also says that the British Government have not failed in 
showing sympathy towards Turkey, as far as it was possible for them to do as 
one of the Allies. It thinks Mr. Gandhi’s advice will not be liked by the 
people and that they will not at all fail to hold the celebrations. The Indu 
Prakash says that the celebrations are national and that their importance lies 
in their being celebrated by the entire nation. It thinks that Government 
should not ignore the questions raised, merely relying on their strength, but 
should find out a reasonable solution. ‘The release of political prisoners in 
the Punjab, the paper continues, is a matter of generosity and it lies in their 
power. It holds that the Khilafat question differs a little from that of the 
release of political prisoners, but says that Islam attaches great importance 
to it. Whatever part Turkey may have in the war, holds the journal, even 
small Kuropean nations are struggling now for independence and many have 
obtained it. It is likely to pierce like an arrow any patriot or religious- 
minded person that at such a time the independence of the Khalif should be 
destroyed or that his prestige be lowered. It trusts that the kind Government 
will consider the demands of the people in time and satisfy them as the days 
of the celebrations are drawing near.| 


*36. ‘‘ Many persons who have a sincere respect for Mr. Gandhi will, 
Faiblihi tated Setmeee we think, be at a loss to follow his line of argument 
(9), 30th Nov *’ leading to the conclusion that because the question 
of the Khalifate has not been satisfactorily settled, 
therefore, it is the duty of Indians, Hindus and Muhammadans, to abstain 
from taking part in the Peace celebrations next month. If this principle 
were to be carried to its logical length, public life would become impossible. 
With characteristic contempt for tactical considerations which play such a 
great part in politics, Mr. Gandhi rather went out of his way at the Khilafat 
Conference to declare that the Punjab grievances, sorely trying as they are, 
are not legitimate grounds for abstention from tie Peace celebrations. If we 
venture to think that the same principle applies to the Khilafat question, and 
with greater force, we are sure Mr. Gandhi will appreciate our point of view. 
The only reason which would justify abstention from the Peace celebrations 
is that the continuance of War is preferable to the conclusion of Peace... ..... 
We say once more that it is a matter of vital importance to meet the reasoned 
and responsible desire of the Muhammadan leaders. The chances ofa 
satisfactory settlement of this question will be enhanced, and not certainly 
decreased, by our cheerfully co-operating with the rest of the Empire in the 
celebration in a fitting manner of the victory which has been vouchsafed to 
the British Empire, of which we form an integral part, and our Allies, over a 
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Pewee which had erected brute force into the supreme divinity. We would 


‘earnestly impress upon our countrymen, Muhammadans as well as Hindus, 
that they should not allow themselves to be led away by mere sentiment, and 


that they would, while strongly pressing on Government their views regarding 


the Khalifate, whole-heartedly rejoice with ‘the rest of the Empire that the 
War is at an end and that the reign of Peace has resumed its sway.’ 


37. Complete peace has not yet been established in the world. No 
doubt bloodshed has been stopped and we should 
Can Indians participate Pray to God for His mercy. But among the signa- 
in the Peace met cw ry tories to the peace, tranquillity does not seem to 
Navjivan (74), 28rd have been established even in the kingdoms of the 
Nov.; Bharat Seva ( ), victors, and as for the vanquished discontent is seeth- 
28th Nov. ing among their subjects and there is no knowing. 
when their leaders will fan it to flames. Scarcity of 
food and low wages have distracted the people in Kurope. What would peace 
celebrations at sucha time mean? While other self-governing components 
of the British Empire willingly sacrificed their men and money for the war 
and while their armies were oflicered by their own men, the reins of the 
Government of our country are in the hands of Englishmen, and as stated by 
Mr. Gandhi in his speech delivered before the First Gujarat Political Confer- 
ence, the educated classes cannot take credit for the sacrifices made by Indian 
soldiers on the field of battle, for the sepoy was not actuated by patriotic 
motives but he went to war to prove his loyalty. Moreover, objections were 
raised in the Imperial Legislative Council to India’s pecuniary contributions 
to the war on both the occasions. After peace was established India did not 
occupy a more honourable position than in the war. No doubt two Indians 
took part in the Peace Conference, but they did not represent the public but 
the Government. In these circumstances, the peace celebrations can scarcely 
appeal to our hearts. ‘'hose free peoples only who give an enthusiastic send-off 
to their warriors and who give a fitting reception to them on their return 
from the battlefield can rightly take part in the peace celebrations. We 
did not shate any enthusiasm for the war nor do we participate in the 
joy of peace. Hundreds of innocent men have been wounded and 
killed in the Punjab and at Ahmedabad and many widows and orphans 
have been left behind without any means of support. Their hearts and those 
of their near relatives are being consumed in sorrow and grief. How can 
the people like to take part in the peace celebrations? The Peace Conference 
is thinking of dismembering Turkey in such & manner as to deal a severe 
blow to the prestige of the Khilafat and thereby wound the _ religious 
susceptibilities of the Moslem world. How can the Muhammadans join the 
peace celebrations unless they receive an assurance that the Allies have given 
up the idea of dismembering Turkey? ‘I'he Hindu-Moslem unity has been 
strengthened by the holding of common prayers in each other’s place of 
worship and by their being shot at while standing shoulder to shoulder 
together. ‘Those who will abstain from participating in the peace celebrations. 
under the influence of a feeling of sympathy towards them will render 
substantial help in removing the racial feeling existing between Hindus and 
Muhammadans. [Elsewhere Mr. Gandhi in a signed article writes that 
the Hindus should heartily co-operate with the Muhammadans in the 
Khilafat propaganda without asking for any guarantee or assurance from 
them that they would give up cow-killing as suggested in certain quarters. 
The Bharat Seva writes :—Government will be able to celebrate the peace, 
but it will not be a popular celebration. They should, therefore, postpone the 
rejoicings instead of enacting such a farce. We appeal to His Hixcellency 
Lord Chelmsford to respect public Opinion in this matter. ] 


-*28. “During the last fifty years India was never in a state of 


eal a, greater anxiety and anguish than she is to-day. 
Nor. ot ; a 80th WN othing has shocked and distressed the public mind 
‘oe more than even the official evidence placed before 
the Hunter Committee regarding Punjab affairs. Peace celebrations Com- 
mittees have already been’ formed at the instance of officials in different 


places and there is no doubt that official agencies will, as usual, try to create 


% 


*% 


enthusiasm with the help of their ever-obedient-Anglo-Indian organs and with 
their ample resources and unlimited influence. It will never be difficult to 
attract large crowds of people if brilliant illuminations and a display of fire- 
works were organised, on a grand scaleand thus make out that there was 
unprecedented enthusiasm on the part of the people. The oft-repeated tale of 
recruiting operations and war loans in some places shows how things are apt 
to be managed at times in the Moffussil. We are glad that in some provinces 
special care has been taken to announce that the celebrations will be left to 
the spontaneous efforts or wishes of the people, though the announcement may 
not mean much in actual practice. Wecannot but deplore that the condi- 
tions in India are not more satisfactory than they are and it is still more to 
be regretted that with the exception of perhaps one or two administrators 
there is no other who can win the hearts of the people by his noble-minded 
statesmanship. ‘The Viceroy’s speeceh to the Native Princes shows that he is 
still in a cold and solitary world of his own. He is the last person to 
capture the imagination or appeal to the hearts of the people. Is it then a 
wonder that the proposed Peace celebrations have not called forth the slightest 
enthusiasm ?”’ 


*39. The Mufide Rozgar draws the attention of the Government of 

3 Bombay to the orders passed by the Government 

PP <a Roagar (152), of Bengal in connection with peace celebrations, 

recommending the distribution of rice and blankets 

among the poor in preference to illuminations and fireworks, and declares that 

the poor are suffering from extraordinary high prices and the rigour of the 
cold weather. ‘The paper closes by urging Government to help the poor. 


40. Itis now clear that America intends to withdraw completely from 

the proposed League of Nations. If there is any 

Reflections on the pro- member of the League who is wholly disinterested 
bable withdrawal of and whose sole object is to see peace and autonomy 
po aga the League ostablished everywhere it is America. But now 
Lokasangraha (116), when that unselfish unit separates itself from the 
23rd Nov. League it is difficult to foretell the fate of the weak 
nations that are caught in the clutches of the other 

members. England may not be as anxious as her other partners to absorb 
parts of other countries or to deprive other nations of their independence, 
but she is not at all likely to give up her rights or supremacy wherever these 
have been established. England is not powerful enough to oppose the selfish 
demands of Italy, France, etc. ‘Therefore, even if she were to wish, in 
deference to the feelings of the Muhammadans, that Turkey should remain 
intact, she will not be able to do anything beyond being a silent spectator 
while that country is being dismembered. It is also to be seen how far 
Kuropean uations that are out to share the world among themselves will 
succeed in their object owing to mutual jealousy. The British Government 
have publicly announced to the world through Mr. Balfour that they intend 
to continue their suzerainty over Egypt as heretofore. It is quite another 
thing that they generously intend to give to the Egyptians a large share in the 
internal administration of the country. That is their magnanimity! The 
British people do not still forget that the responsibility for the prosperity of 
that country lies on their shoulders. No one should, therefore, foolishly 


suppose that the victorious British Government will care for the struggles of © 


the Egyptians for swarajya, England cannot free herself of her supremacy in 
Kgypt vutil that country is pacified. The declaration of British statesmen that 
if the demands made by some foolish persons in Egypt are conceded that country 
also, and not England alone, stands to lose should be laid to heart by all people ! 
The fate of Turkey and the extent to which she is to be dismembered is not 
yet known, but the final result can very well be guessed. British statesmen 
hold to the opinion that the Bolshevists are untruthful hypocrites and are only 
shamming that they wish to see democracy established everywhere, and that 
their only occupation is to indulge in loot and bloodshed. Whatever that 
may be, they are now forced to acknowledge that the Bolshevists have gained 
the upperhand in Russia. We are unable to come to the conclusion that 


those who have established their power in Russia to-day after warring for two 
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Pah am sia’ bith a mighty nation like the British are no better than robbers, hooli- 
 ganis and blood-thirsty demons. The British Government made heavy sacri- 
fe es with a view to crushing the Bolsheviks but they have now completely 
fibdrawn from Russia. All the pains taken so far have proved unavailing. 
n the contrary the Bolsheviks have now become more powerful after giving 
British statesmanship and power a slap in the face. There is no litelihood 
now of England’s intervening in Russia. What is to be the outcome of all 
as this, how far Germany will profit by these developments, to what extent the 
ae security of India’s North-West frontier will be affected, and how far the Amir 
_~ ~~ « will be able to inflict injury on India by making friends with the Bolsheviks— 
all these matters are in the womb of the future in an undisclosed state. 


41, 


The Senate of the United States of America has at last nullified the 
Peace Treaty and the scheme of the League of 
Nations. It is certainly: regrettable that President 
Wilson’s labours should have thus come to naught. 
It is, however, neithér surprising nor unnatural in 
view of the fact that the Allies are openly violating 
the assurances given and the principles declared by 
them during the war. Such an attitude on the part 
of the United States would have lowered its prestige under ordinary circum- 
stances; but considering the fact that some Allies have been altogether setting 
aside the principles for which America joined the war, it is not likely that 
America’s decision to keep itself aloof from the League of Nations and the 
Peace Treaty will prejudicially affect her reputation. We wish America’s 
attitude in this respect would be useful in making the Allies abandon their 
present undesirable policy. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—The situation is so 
grave that unless some new settlement or understanding is arrived at all the 
labour of the Allies will be in vain and all the arrangements made by them up 
ss to now will be upset. It is obvious that America has become angry and dis- 
‘ appointed in consequence of Japan swallowing some possessions of China and 
in consequence of the intrigues in the Balkans. The atmosphere is thick 
with stormy currents and the hopeful situation created by President Wilson 
-and other Allies with great difficulty may perhaps collapse. Will America, 
that helped to win the great war, thus involve everybody in trouble? The 
Akhbdr-e-Islam deplores such an attitudes on the part of America but is of 
opinion that the Peace Treaty will be enforced even without America’s 
sanction. It thinks it fortunate that there is still a section in the Senate 
which is opposed to such an obstructive attitude on the part of the majority, 
and which sympathises with President Wilson’s aims.| 


America and the Peace. 

Praja Mitra and Parsi 
(31), 25th Nov.; Jdm-e- 
Jamshed (26), 28th Nov.; 
Akhbdr-e-Islam (60), 27th 
Nov. 
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42. “We join our little voice with the more emphatic and somewhat 
as : brusque demands for greater publicity on part of 
oe _ Appeal to Government Government. It is tantalizing to be told portions 


to keep the public informed 
about the situdtion with 
regard to Tibet and 
_ Persia. 
Jam-e-Jamshed 
27th Nov., Eng. cols. 


of truth about Tibet, for instance, when non-official 
Darjeeling is in touch with travellers from the 
interior and the officials are fully apprized of the 
tension between China and Tibet,—an estrangement 
to which India cannot be a quiescent spectator. 
Similarly, the upheaval with which Persia is again 
‘menaced is a matter of common knowledge. But nothing authoritative is 
announced by a communique. Everybody connected with Persia is aware of 
the fact that Anwer, who isa rebel to Turkish Government, is fomenting 
trouble in many Moslem lands and has not left Persia alone.” 


ae 43. “The function of a Viceroy is not that of an ornamental figurehead. 
ae _ He is the political head of India and he is expected 
eS Comments on His to take an active, intelligent and vigilant interest in 


(26), 


— Excellency the Viceroy’s 


saan 
“ter 


“6 to present what may be 


politics. The hyper-sensitiveness exhibited by Lord 


7 : my the Madras (Qhelmsford was entirely misplaced and was very 
a Bombay Chronicle (1), Properly resisted. His contentions cannot be 
ee 98th Nov. — - admitted as correct or justifiable. It has beena 


time-honoured practice with premier political bodies 


called political addresses and the weeerey should 


23 


not evade them while on tour unless the very object of these tours is to 
be frustrated. If general questions are to be delegated to the Imperial 
Legislative Council and local questions have got their place in tha 
Provincial Legislative Councils, only the weather would remain to be dis- 
cussed in addresses to the Viceroy.. seeeeeee The public understand fully well 
that the Viceroy does not feel exactly iaialaaaile when the Punjab affairs 
are alluded to. But it cannot be helped. The Viceroy must be prepared to 
meet the public in and out of the Council and justify his policy.........., The 
joint reply of the Viceroy to all the fourteen deputations traversed quite 
number of subjects of provincial as well as Imperial moment, some of which 
were no doubt controversial, but not unpleasantly so......... His reference 
to South African betrayal was not satisfactory. He said that India was to be 
represented before and not on the Commission and added that very likely an 
Indian leader might be allowed to represent India along with Sir Benjamin 
Robertson, whose success in the last mission was not so great as it has been 
made out to be. India is not very anxious to appear before South Africa as a 
suppliant and though Sir Benjamin Robertson may be able to achieve some- 
thing with the aid of an Indian delegate, the solution of the problem in which 
the Imperial Government seem to have acquiesced cannot satisfy India......... 
In his somewhat lengthy reference to the Reform Bill, Lord Chelmsford dis- 
closed a welcome readiness to abide by the decision of Parliament. Aware 
as the public are of the views of His Excellency’s Council as embodied in that 
extraordinary despatch of March last, it would be too much to expect 
Lord Chelmsford and his colleagues to view some of the concessions made to 
popular demands, especially the increase in the number of Indian members 
of the Indian Executive Council and the abolition of the separate purse, with 
anything but disfavour. His Excellency, however, has been careful enough 
not to betray his inner feelings, whatever they are, to the public. He recalled 
with pride the position won by India as a result of the war, its representation 
at the Peace Conference and its membership of the League of Nations. But 
what is the extent of freedom enjoyed by the people in India itself? Ulti- 
mately India’s status and position in the world depend on the degree of 
freedom enjcyed by her own people. Unless this status is broadbased on a 
statutory guarantee of elementary rights, India cannot be stated to be a free 
country, all reforms notwithstanding. If civil power in the country is to 
surrender to the military command at the least sign of disorder and the country 
is to be placed under military officers who believe in nothing else but force, 
India’s external pomp and glory will avail nothing to the peopled’ 


*44,. “ His Excellency the Viceroy reached Madras on Monday morning 
Indian Social Reform and on the same day received several addresses from 
(9), 80th Nov. °’ representative public bodies. His Excellency 
replied to them all together in a vein of genial 

sympathy.......... Referring to the fact that certain passages bearing on 
what His Excellency called ‘ questions of a controversial nature’ were asked 
to be deleted from some of the addresses before the Viceroy would receive 
them, Lord Chelmsford declared that it was not his wish to burke such 
matters, but ‘itis really only a question of what is appropriate when a 
Viceroy comes as a guest, anxious to hear in the time at his disposal such 
representations as relate particularly or mainly to the community or province 
to which his hosts belong’. We respectfully deprecate this view of the people 
of India as communities and provinces who should either not concern them- 
selves with the grievances of other communities and provinces, or at any - 
rate should keep their feelings to themselves when the King Emperor’s supreme 
representative in this country is in their midst. Nor do we admit that the 
Viceroy is in the position of a guest, and notin one of authority, in any part 
of British India. The subjects of His Majesty are entitled to speak to the 
King’s representative in India of whatever subjects, affecting the liberty or 
prosperity of any portion of them in any part of the country, may happen 
to be exercising their minds. The proclamation of martial law in the Punjab 
and the way in which it was administered, the passing of the Rowlatt Act 
and such other matters, are questions ' which are at present agitating the 
, Indian mind in every part of the country. It is very little thata Viceroy 
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contribute to the elucidation of local matters in any part of 
‘Tndia. No previous Viceroy, so far as we recollect, has ever pleaded this 
excuse, not certainly Lord Ripon or Lord Dufferin, Lord Curzon or Lord 
nge. His a ee himeel! spoke of Fiji and South Africa which are 
not nearer to Madras than the Punjab. The Viceroy’s remark, to our mind, 
illustrates the danger which we have pointed out more than once of the 


ciple of provincial autonomy being carried to the point of provincial 
solation.”’ 


45. Commenting on His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech in reply to the 
Jimetanited 0D various addresses presented to him at Madras the 
27th and 28th Nov. * Jdm-e-Jamshed expresses its gratification at the fact 

that Government have accepted the. principle of 
granting the King’s Commission in the army to Indians, but it remarks that 
the beginning in this connection has been very slow and small. The paper 
urges the need of practical appreciation of the services of Indians during the 
war and advises for this purpose the adoption of such a liberal policy as 
- would admit a large number of Indians to the higher posts in the army. It 
appreciates Government’s attention to the question of Railway development 
but asks why they are not paying equal attention to the development of irriga- 
tion works, which is one of the pressing needs of the present times. Referring 
to the railway committee that is to sit in the cold weather, it declares that 
unless the popular side is fairly and adequately represented therein, it will not 
inspire confidence amongst the people. {In its subsequent issue the paper 
welcomes His Excellency the Viceroy’s views regarding the Reform Bill and 
desires that the Anglo-Indians who have fallen foul of the Reform Bill may 
draw a lesson from Lord Chelmsford’s attitude in this respect and may thereby 
help the promotion of friendly and fraternal feelings between Indians and 
Kuropeans. It expresses its heartfelt gratitude to His Excellency the 
Viceroy for his sympathy with the aspirations of the Indians and hopes that 
the narrow-minded officials under him will show the wisdom of following in 
his foot-steps in this respect.| 


46. Commenting on His Excellency Sir George Lloyd’s opening 
address at the eighth session of the Provincial 

Comments on His Ex- Moslem Educationai Conference held at Poona, the 
cellency the Governor's Praja Bandhu writes:—At present not only do 


speech at the Moslem 
ane Stee ag Eee waar Government not create any enthusiasm among the 


= Poona. public in educational matters, but they cannot 
Praja Bandhw (30), ven keep pace with those private organisations 
23rd Nov. that infuse such enthusiasm among the people; 


that is to say, Government’s educational policy is 
both defective and narrow. It is only in consequence of such a policy that 
the cause of Muslim education suffers now. It is not to be supposed 
that Government pay less attention to Muslim education than they do to 
the education of other communities; but all the same Sir Abbas Ali Baig 
is justified in expecting the Government to take the initiative in educational 
matters as the Governments in Kuropedo. We will, however, be satisfied -if 
Government undertake only to foster the enthusiasm that the educated class 
may infuse amongst the people. But itis very unsatisfactory to note that 
‘Government desire only to aid us in educational matters and not to meet all 
our educational needs to the fullest extent. We cannot but regret that the 
scheme of the Muslim University appears to have been shelved. His Excel- 
lency the Governor earnestly desires that the scheme, prepared by Sir 
Fazalbhoy Currimbhoy in connection with the establishment of a public 
school for the education of the sons of well-to-do parents, should soon take 
shape. We, however, cannot agree with His Excellency’s view in this matter. 
The system of education for the boys of the higher classes is not different 
from that for boys of other classes. That system of education which allows 
them luxuries of all sorts is not desirable. The system of education that 
teaches them to live aloof from the masses, that keeps them ignorant of the 
ordinary conditions of the lives of the poor and that brings them up in an 
— specially — for shen, is harmful to public life.. A separate 


\ 


% 


system of education for the sons of well-to-do parents may be desirable and 
productive of good in England; but it cannot be hoped that such a system 
would be desirable in India, with its composite atmosphere of Hastern and 
Western influences. 


47. Referring to Her Excellency Lady Lloyd’s appeal on behalf of the 
Mission to the Lepers, the Jdm-e-Jamshed calls upon 

Comments on Her the generous public of Bombay to make a prompt 
Excellency Lady Lloyd's gnd generous response to it and remarks that even 


appeal on behalf of the . . 
Aiesion hi ia Sanene. a single one out of those rich merchants of Bombay 


ee who have greatly profited by the war can easily pay 
oo a vee ps , up the whole amount appealed for by Her Excellency. 
Samdchdr (63), 27th Nov. It describes the useful work done by the mission up 
to now and suggests that if the thousands of rupees, 
that are to be wasted on fireworks and such other objects of mere temporary 
enjoyment, were to be utilized for the benefit of the unfortunate lepers, it would 
serve to immortalize the occasion of the Peace celebrations in the country. 
The paper further writes :—In this instance, Her Excellency Lady Lloyd is 
earnestly appealing for Rs. 70,000 on behalf of the Mission to the Lepers ; 
while our Corporation has sanctioned Rs. 34,000 for the purpose of decorating 
its buildings with flags and illuminating them! We refuse to believe that 
the Peace cannot be celebrated without fireworks, decorations and illumina- 
tion. In this matter Bengal has set an example, worthy of imitation. We 
wish some considerate and sympathetic sheth of Bombay were to send a 
cheque for Rs. 70,000 to Her Excellency Lady Lloyd on the occasion of celeb- 
rating the Peace. [The Bombay Samdchar, too, hopes that the public will 
generously respond to this appeal on behalf of the Mission to the Lepers 
especially since its cause has been backed up and recommended by Her 
Excellency Lady Lloyd herself.] 


48. The Poona Deccan Gymkhana has been mostly conducted by Poona 
Comments onthe Poona D-r@hmins, but non-Brahmins did not boycott the 
tournament of Indian ‘ournament because it was to be held on the grounds 
sports. of the Deccan Gymkhana. Formerly nobody knew 
Rdjakdran (124), 23rd anything ofthe differences between Brahmins and non- 
Nov., Chdndrodaya (37), Brahmins in the Maharashtra. The very word non- 
24th Nov. ) Brahmin is a newly coined word and these feelings 
which are generally denoted by it are also artificial. All castes in the Maha- 
rashtra have lived on good terms from times immemorial and all have a liking 
for Poona. In accordance with it, His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur 


came personally to Poona with his wrestlers and gymnasts. His brother, the. 


Chief of Kagal, also came personally to the Deccan Gymkhana grounds. If 
wrestlers from many Native States like Kolhapur, Sangli, Mirdj, Baroda, Indore, 
Radhanpur, Jamkhandi, Aundh and others had not come to Poona, what 
interest would there have been in the tournament? Where is wrestling to be 
found in Poona? ‘There may be some amateur wrestlers, but amateurs are 
after all amateurs. There are few amateurs who attend native gymnasia 
and who wrestle. It was bound to be the case that for the tournament to be 
successful, men from upcountry and especially from Native States should 
attend it. The indigenous manly sports played in Poona are Atya-Patya, 
Kho-kho and Malkhamb. ‘There are none in Poona who can play patta, 
bomati and phari-gadaga. Patta was prohibited under the Arms Act. Even 
as regards wrestling Poona is indifferent! Who can support the wrestlers? 
Rich men in these parts are inclined towards cricket and tennis. Many 
millionaires in Bombay keep race horses and every horse costs a thousand or 
soa month. ‘lhe Huropean trainer also has to be paid heavily. The tendency 
of rich sporting men in Bombay is towards maintaining race horses and there 
are no rich patrous of wrestling left. So when the tournament was held in 
Poona under the patronage of His Excellency, noted wrestlers came from the 
States only. If anybody were to say that at least one first class wrestler 
should have come forth from the place where the tournament was held, no 
doubt Poona is not at present in a condition to give a proper answer. 


[The Chandrodaya congratulates His Excellency heartily on his encouraging ~ 


manly sports and creating in the public a new enthusiasm for them. It 
strongly suggests that people should establish new gymnasia everywhere 
and try their best to revive and encourage indigenous sports.| | 

= 342-7 con | 
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- 49,, “ The first official comment on the recomendations of the Joint: 
Committee has come from Sir George Barnes, who 

“Comments on Sir in his- reply to the representation of the Indian 
George Barnes’ reply to Merchants’ Chamber, made a brief reference to the 


en — vital question of fiscal autonomy. It appeared to 


hier’ Sir George Barnes that India would enjoy in. future 
Bombay Chronicle (1), — something approaching fiscal autonomy ’...... .. 
29th Nov. The recommendation says that fiscal autonomy can 


be assured by the acknowledgment of a convention 
that ° the Rbdcsbary of State should, so far as possible, abstain from interven- 
tion in the fiscal matters when the Government of India and the Indian 
Legislature agree and should only intervene to safeguard the international 
obligations of the Empire or any fiscal arrangement within the Empire to 
which His Majesty’s Government is a party.’ The qualifications involved in 
this loose formula make it evident that in practice the convention may mean 
anything or nothing. The convention of non-interference is very hard to 
develop between a country which is in a position of dominance and another 
which is in a position of virtual subjection. Sir George Barnes thinks that 
when the Government of India and the Indian Legislature agree, they are 
practically to havea free hand. The qualification to be noted is that Indian 
interests are not to be tbe primary or decisive test of a tariff proposal, but they 
are expressly subordinated to a series of vaguely phrased considerations whosa 
meaning might depend on the occasion and the interpreter......... Sir George 
Barnes made a lame excuse for the rebate granted to the Dominions in respect 
of the export duty on raw hides and skins. ‘To say that it was in the interest 
of the Indian manufacturer to grant a heavy rebate is palpably incorrect. Sir 
George Barnes says that ‘this particular duty and rebate was necessary in the 
interests of India’. He may say that about the duty, but not of the rebate. 
The advantage which is given by the rebate is for the highly organised tanning 
industries of other parts of the Empire, and the consequent benefit to India 
is supposed to consist in the concentration of the articles within the Empire. 
seseeeeee Lhe importers of dyes, the industries which depend on their supply 
and the consuming public are suffering through the melancholy meanness 
involved in the recent prohibition notification. Sir George Barnes proceeds 
on the oleaginous premiss that ‘it is ovr duty to look at this question 
primarily from the point of view of Indian interests’. In his apology that 
point of view has no place. Not only the British manufacturers but also 
the British dealers who choose to ship off dyes imported by them, are to be 
benefited by the order. The Indian industries that require a regular supply 
of dyes are being starved and the cost of production is raised, while the com- 
modities turned out by British factories are placed at an advantage in the 
market; for, the sequel is inevitable. What convention can operate against 
manifest selfishness of this kind ?......... It is plain that Indian interests are 
being subordinated to the profits of British dealers and no palliation can 
conceal that unblushing fact. With these illustrations of pseudo-Imperial 
interests blazing in the back-ground, Sir George Barnes spoke of the consider- 
ation of Imperial Preference. The Department of Commerce and Indus- 
tries seems to have examined the question of general schemes of Imperial 
Preference and a report will be published at the next meeting of the Imperial 
Council. Are we going to be committed to any “general scheme’ before 
‘the fiscal convention is accepted as part of the reforms? Sir George discussed 
the matter with a degree of particularity which is enough to stir the public 
and put them on their guard against premature and misconceived programmes. 
In projects of this kind, we are generally left in the dark till the last 
moment.” 


09. The Praja Mitra and Pédrsi draws the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India to the leakage of information regard- 

Complaint about ing sales of gold in their Financial Department 
leakage of information and declares that certain persons obtain information 
Sart Sho selon of = > regarding the sale of gold before it is given out to 
a lee Government of the public; and as a result of this they take an 
Tndia. ° undue advantage at the cost of the public and the 
Praja Mitra and Parsi public treasury by making forward sales in the 
@y, 27th Ror. market on the strength of that information. With 


ferme regard to the seventh sale of gold that is to be held 
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on the 8th December, the paper states that two merchants had informed the. 
editor of every particular in that connection five or six days before the public 


were officially apprized of it. It would, the paper continues, be hardly 
considered wise or just that certain persors should be able to derive advantage 
through their obtaining the necessary information earlier by some private 
means. It emphasises the need of putting a stop to such a state of affairs 
and hopes that the Government of India and the Finance Member will do the 
needful in the matter. 


91. In view of the abnormal rise in the prices of certain mill shares, 
the Katser-i-Hind thinks that the Directors of the 
Government's duty in OJ]d Stock Exchange are justified in their action of 
the matter of the ruinous fxino the maximum prices of those shares and of 
speculation going in the ve t in all ¢ 4 dali b f 
Bombay Share Market. putting a stop to all forward delivery business from 
Kaiser-i-Hind (27), 23rd the 5th of January 1920, and thereby making it 
Nov. necessary that all business after that date should be 
transacted on a cash basis. ‘The paper adds:— 
There are two effective means of putting a permanent stop to such a state of 
affairs. ‘The first of them is to abolish altogether the system of forward 
delivery business, as has been wissly resolved by the Directors. The 
second is the imposition of Government control on the share business as has 
been done in case of the cotton business, which has been saved from ruin 
in consequence of Government assuming control over it. We hope Govern- 
ment will keep a watchful eye over the present ruinous speculation in the 
share market and will not fail to do their duty of putting a stop to it, if 
necessary. 


92. ‘Mr. Choithram writes:—During ty journey, not very long ago, to 
Badin and back in connection with a Pathshala 
Appeal to Government opened there I saw that native officials did not treat 
servants not to oppress people well, and makes the following appeal to 
gay ¥ o0e ni a4,  them:—Our leaders have been trying their best to 
pee eee obtain swaraj—and several of them have suffered 
untold hardships. Although you cannot openly 
co-operate with them, surely if cannot but be the case that you also wish that 
your country should be free. I must therefore tell you that what I saw of your 
ways during my journey to and from Badin and my stay there was simply 
deplorable. You probably forget that you are in your posts not for oppressing 
people but for serving them. One reason why several of you do not treat 
your brothers humanly and harass them and even, in some cases, suck 
their blood is that your salaries are small, too small for your needs. While 
admitting that Government is to blame for not having increased in these 
times of high prices your salaries adequately I cannot bat come to the 
conclusion from what I saw of you that the trouble is caused not only because 
you are paid inadequately but because many of you do not possess self- 
respect and a sense of honour. Some of you are so addicted to bribe-taking 
that you are dead to all fine feelings. But this is not all. Some of you 
have a foul tongue, and cannot talk without abusing.......... Conduct such 
as this indicates that the man responsible for it is wanting in morality. 
If your salaries do not meet your wants, you had better leave Government 
service and do something else or band yourselves into societies and put 
pressure on Government to increase your salaries, following the example of 
workmen in Huropean countries. For God’s sake do not harass the poor, but 
sympathise with them,and be sweet to them. Times are changing and the 
lower classes will, before long, be enlightened. You must therefore beware. 


03. Last year the Collector had made arrangements that the rayats 
should easily get free hedging materials in order to 

Forest complaint from encourage dry-crops. Many poor reyats grew veget- 
— 3 Vritt (40) ables, etc., and had collected manure and seeds in 
96th Nov. <a ' order to treble the cultivation. But the poor rayats 
are quite disappointed as the learnt that the Forest 

Officer has withdrawn the concessions given by the Collector. People believe 


that the kind Collector Mr. Haigh who knows the condition of the poor 
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rayats will not fail to make full arrangements for the good of the rayats. 
Let us wait and see. 


54. Commenting on the Salt Report, the Kdnara Vritt says :—Salt 
merchants had quite a favourable season; salt owners 
Complaint about pro- and merchants were very happy. Though there was 


" K eS. (40), 26th yield of 113 lakhs of maunds in 1917-18, it rose 


Nov. to 166 lakhs in 1918-19. Government got a revenue 


of 1552 lakhs, 7z.¢., 234 lakhs more than last year. 


Government knew that the prices of salt were very high everywhere, specially 


in inland districts. The reason assigned by them is that probably the high 
price in the Deccan was part of the general profiteering in a year when all 
other foodstuff supplies were short. Why in the Deccan? Itcan be shown 
that all those who had salt in their hands took to profiteering. If the salt 
duty alone brought Government 234 lakhs more, what unlimited profits must 
the owners have derived? It can easily be understood that when salt owners 
combined themselves into a Co-operative Society and were themselves salt 
merchants, there was a very heavy rise in profits. We congratulate the good 
fortune of the salt merchants who got more money while sympathising with 
the sufferings of the poor. 


99. Commenting upon the arrival of a mission from British Guiana to 
induce Indians to emigrate to that colony the 
Should Indians emigrate Jokasangraha says that Government and the people 


to British Guiana. 


Lokasangraha (116), should not trust the mission’s proposals unless a 


24th Nov. definite undertaking is given that the emigrants 
would be given all the rights enjoyed by the white 
settlers. 


06. “There was no need for Mr. Chatterjee—unless it be that he was 
anxious to justify his status as the official repre- 
sentative—to oppose the motion in the International 
Labour Conference that the minimum age-limit for 


The question of child 
labour in India before the 
International Labour Con- 


f - Washington. employment in certain highly organised industries 
" embey ‘Cheotiale (1), im India should be raised from 9 to 12 years. 
27th Nov. Mr. Chatterjee opposed the suggestion on the ground 


that a better settlersaent would be arrived at. if time 
was given to the Government of India to submit their own proposals. But 
the reform proposed is not so radical as to lead us to believe that the Govern- 
ment will not be favourably inclined to this small reform. Indeed, we find 
in the latest report on the working of the Factories’ Act in this Presidency an 
identical suggestion made by the Acting Chief Inspector of Factories. After 
expressing the fear that the regulation relating to juvenile half-timers is 
being violated in the mofussil, and pointing out that some of the Bombay 


-tmoills employ no children at all, under the age of 14, Mr. Fell observes that 


in his opinion ‘the time has come when it should be considered whether the 
minimum age for employment should not be raised from 9 to 12 and whether 
the lowest age for an adult should not be fixed at 16’. When other countries 
have resolved on prohibiting altogether child labour under 14, surely India 
need not hesitate in raising the age limit to 12. Mr. Joshi has done well to 
support the Conference’s recommendation. We wish he had strongly urged 
the immediate abolition of the pernicious system of child labour altogether.” 


o7. Lokamanya Tilak went to England to work for Swardjya at a time: 
Pee of sudden changes when ancient thrones were 
Commentsonthereturn ¢rymbling to dust and when new democracies were 


a Ly ar G. bg (116) being established. England had passed through 
osth ae Indu Prakdsh *2® ardeal of war and British statesmen were engaged 


(45), 25th Nov.; Sandesh in singing the praises of self-determination, the 
(126), 26th Nov. League of Nations and the protection of the inde- 

| pendence of small nations, to the tune of President 
Wilson. It was an opportunity which comes ‘once in a century and itis the. 
duty of statesmen to avail themselves of it as far as possible without think- 
ing of success or failure, and if is impossible even to doubt that Mr. Tilak 
would miss it. Though Mr. Tilak went to England with the chief object of 


\ 
eo 


working for Swardjya, he had to spend his energy in fighting out the Chirol 
case first. It was a terrible struggle between the bureaucracy and the 
people ; if was a duel between power and justice. There was an important 
question to be solved, vzz., whether British justice would be really the goddess 
of justice or the slave of power in deciding the duel. The adverse decision 
in the Chirol case gave rise to two favourable principles, viz., that Mr. Tilak’s 
cause was just and that even British temples of justice become unjust. Just 
as the case made it clear that Mr, Tilak received injustice in the British Law 
Court, similarly the same thing was proved no less by the fund of three 
lakhs raised by the Central Provinces and the Berars and the Karnatak and 
other provinces to save Mr. Tilak from the heavy losses incurred in the case. 
Of the important achievements of \ir. Tilak one was the establishment of 
Congress control over the: JIndia newspaper and the British Congress 
Committee. He tried to bring about unity among the various deputations 
and established a connection between India and the Labour party. 
Kvery Maratha’s heart will be filled with gratitude, devotion and respect 
now that Mr. Tilak is returning to his country after doing unique work and 
creating a strong agitation. He is now old and he is prematurely old because 
. of the sufferings he has undergone in jail. If anything is to be learnt from 
his life full of sorrow and replete with successes and failures, it is this that we 
must struggle for the goal without thinking of the fruit. [The Indu Prakdsh 
questions the propriety of holding celebrations in honour of Mr. Tilak’s 
return when the Khilafat and Punjab questions are yet unsettled, and 
quoting Mr. Gandhi in support, says that Mr. Tilak himself may not like 
them. It would not be proper, continues the paper, to observe Satyagraha 
so far as Government orders are concerned and relax it in the case of our own 
men. Indians should hold no celebrations, advises the paper, so long as their 
countrymen are rotting in jails. Otherwise, it. holds, Indians would be 
accused of insincerity. It suggests that the money collected for the Tilak 
celebrations should be handed over to the Punjab Relief Fund. The Sandesh, 
in criticising the Indu Prakdsh, says that Mr. Gandhi does not say that no 
celebrations should be held but that peace celebrations should not be held. 
It further remarks that the Khilafat andthe Punjab questions are national griev- 
ances and that the Government policy regarding them is to be condemned. 
The work done by delegat>s like Lokamanya Tilak is desirable and it is to be 
approved by the people. Hence it is of opinion that the objections raised by . 
the Indu Prakdsh are imaginary, perverse and improper.| 


98. “The country will accord a hearty welcome to Mr. Bal Gangadhar 
ian Cheba a Tilak, who is expected to land in Bombay to-day. 
o7th N sng ' Mr. Tilak returns to India after an absence of nearly 
@ year, at a time when his services are needed most. ~ 
His position as a leader of unquestioned prominence is an assured one which 
no amount of malicious, mischievous and rabid criticism in the Anglo-Indian 
Press can ever disturb.......... The secret of Mr. Tilak’s services is that he 
never vegetates. Though old in yeafs, he is always young in enthusiasm and 
he is ever ready to take up a new idea. He is the idol of the people and it is 
no wonder that he has come to be hunted with blind and impotent fury by the 
Anglo-Indian Press.” 


59. Ina letter to Mr. Gandhi, published in Young India, Lala Lajpatrai 
writes:—"‘ No nation which has Imperval ambition 

Lala Lajpatrai’s letter nd the power to satisfy it, can be said to have any 
to Mr. M. = iy sense of justice or can be admired as a champion of 
mae — freedom and democracy. The two things are incon- 
sistent.... ..... In my judgment the Indian leaders, 
who constantly harp on the British sense of justice, and of the British love of 
freedom for all peoples, mislead their people and thereby cause a great deal of 
harm to the cause of political progress in their country. Instead of making 
the people realize the situation as it is, and letting them adapt themselves to 
it for the purposes of progress on right lines, they cover the situation with a 
lot of camouflage and thereby do positive harm to the cause of their country. 
British Imperialism is as selfish and autocratic as any Imperialism in the 
history of the world ever was or could be. We may appeal to the British in, 
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> ——s*_~s HHis name of justice, if we must, but we should not labour under any misappre- 
ew -hension that British ‘justice’ is any way better than any other Imperial 
‘justice’. In the history of the British Empire ‘justice’ was never done 
to the. claims of any dependency or colony, except under extreme pres- 
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sure and for selfish reasons. Even in the case of South Africa it was more 
enlightened self-interest than pure unadulterated love of justice that led 
Sir Henry Campbel! Bannerman to grant them Dominion status.......... I 
think that the Indian leaders should tell their people the truth and nothing 
but the truth. The law will not perhaps allow of the whole truth being told. 
The people ought to know that it is foolish for them to appeal to the Liberals ; 
that the Liberals will do nothing for them ; and to take shelter under the hack- 
eneyed utterances of our old leaders about the ‘ British -sense of justice’ and 
the ‘ British love for freedom’, etc., is just deceiving themselves.”’ 


60. Commenting on the revised Bombay Rules under the Arms Act, 

the Praja Bandhu writes:—Of course, under the 

Comments on the new revised Rules the number of those eligible to bear 
Bombay regulations under arms will increase; but all persons registered under 
the Arms Act. ah 30 the Registration Ordinance of 1917, are permitted to 
aare 5 Mies "G “1 i a. Hf bear arms; and all such registered persons are only 


Punch (22), 28rd Nov.; Kuropeans and Kurasians. Thus even under the New 


- Kaira Vartamdn (71),26th Rules, the principle of racial discrimation is allowed 


Nov. to operate, which openly violates His Excellency the 

Viceroy’s promises. Such action certainly does 
harm to Government’s prestige. A member of the Madras Legislative 
Council has proposed the appointment of a Committee of officials and non- 
officials to report on the eligibility of persons to bear firearms. In Bombay, too, 
when the suitability of the Rules has been criticised, it is necessary to have sucha 
Committee. [The Gwardtt Punch writes :—It follows from the changes introduc- 
ed by the revised rules that Government have confidence in men of position. 
The number of those eligible for beariug aris will certainly increase by these 
changes; but the majority of the people desire that, as is the case in England, 
the policy in the matter of arms licenses should be governed by a feeling of 
trust towards Indians. We, therefore, wish the matter may be sympathetically 
reconsidered with a view to removing the dissatisiaction of the public with 
regard to the working of the Arms Act. The Kaira Vartamdn reproduces 
ct the Gujardtz Punch article on this subject without acknowledg- 
ment. 


61. ‘‘ While the increased employment of Indians, as recommended by 
the Public Service Commission, is snail-slow in 
Comments on the coming, sweeping increases are being speedily 
increase in the pay of the ganctioned in one service after another, so that, by 
fe nan ie. dia (12) the time the reforms come into operation, the 
g7th Nov. of Inca (12), ninisters will find a large hole made in the finances 
of their country—finances which would otherwise 
have gone to the furtherance of education, sanitation and such other objects 
of public utility. The Forest Department is the latest to be thus favoured by 
the Secretary of State with enormous increases in pay........... How much 
additional burden these drastic increases in salary would impose upon the 
Indian exchequer we are not told; but it is clear that it will be very huge. 
Do these rates of salary bear any relation to the capacity of India to pay her 
public servants?” — ’ 


62. “The judgment of the Appellate Court in the New Call case 
was delivered more than five, months after the 
Comments on the judg- conviction of the accused by the Magistrate, and 


ment in the New Call that in the Hyderabad case after more than four 


34 oy (15), 14th months. The delay in hearing criminal appeals is 


Noy one in which reform is desirable, whatever the nature 
ae, | | of the offence committed.......... In these cases 
Government decided to proceed in the ordinary criminal courts, but it would 
cértainly appear, even from the point of view of persons accused of seditious 
offences, that trial by a Special Tribunal is, in the end, considerably less 
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expensive and that a conclusion is more expeditiously arrived at.......... The 
New Times writes of the province being ‘stunned’ and of the sentences 
passed ‘having simply staggered public opinion in the province.’ The latter 
was written on Tuesday, the day after judgment was delivered ? How could 
the feeling in the province outside Karachi be gauged on Tuesday. Had the 
paper received a sheaf of telegrams, they would have been published or 
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Nov. 


mention made of them. 


The judges are wrong in the superior opinion of the 


New Times and one accused has been sentanced because ‘the pamphlet 
happened to be printed in his press during his absence. That the absence 
was intentional, with knowledge that the pamphlet would be printed, is 


conveniently ignored.” 


63. ‘We are glad to learn that’ Pandit Motilal Nehru has been elected 


Comments on the 
election of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru as President of the 
forthcoming Congress 
sessions at Amritsar. 

New Times (11), 22nd 


President of the Amritsar Indian National Congress. 
The Pandit has rendered conspicuous services to the 
Punjab during the year, and has suffered considerably 
in health on account of the heavy strain imposed on 
him by his labour of love in behalf of the Punjab. 
We trust he will be restored to complete health ere 
long, and have no doubt he will conduct the delibera- 
tions of the coming momentous session of the Con- 


gress with wisdom, restraint and patriotic faith in the future of the people.” 


e 


LEGISLATION. 


64. ‘The Government of Bombay has put in hand a small piece of 


Comments on the 
Bill for controlling the 
white-slave traffic in 
Bombay. 

Servant of India (12), 
27th Nov. 


legislation intended to afford protection to young 
girls in the City of Bombay, who are inveigled into 
dens of infamy and kept in-close confinement therein 
past any hope of escape........... It may be, though 
we do not vouch for it, that brothels of this kind, 
wherein women are immured for years together and 
perhaps for life against their will, do not exist beyond 


Bombay City, but we see no reason why the Government should not attempt 
to abolish all brothels of every kind. In England the keeping of a brothel 
has always been prohibited by law; the Act of 1885 gave summary juris- 
diction to magistrates over persons who kept brothels, instead of proceeding 
against them by indictment. But in India brothel-keeping is not an offence; 
a Magistrate or Police Commissioner can only segregate brothel-keepers or 


require them to discontinue the use of any house. Nor will it become an 


offence after this Bill becomes law. For this reason we consider the Bill to be 
very halting. The mere keeping of a house of ill-fame must be made an 
offence punishable by fine and imprisonment as itis in England, and an 
amendment to this effect must be made in our current law and made 
applicable all over the Presidency. ‘The District Municipalities Act must, 
therefore, be amended along with the Bombay City Police Act in the sense 


indicated above.........- j 


The English law also makes it criminal for the 


landlord or lessor of any premises to let them for habitual prostitution. 


So should it be in India. 


Thus the scope of the bill must be widened and its 


provisions made more stringent. If brothels are to be at all allowed, it is 
hoped that the Government will use the power which it is now taking to 
deport brothel-keepers beyond city boundaries for the purpose of segregating 


them outside the city.” 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


65. The Hyderabad (Sind) Municipality passed a resolution that it 


The question whether 
Municipalities are justified 
in spending any money 
on the Peace celebrations. 

Satya Shodhak (128), 
23rd Nov. — 


should not incur any expenditure on account of the 
Peace celebrations and its decision was received with 
cheers by the people. It is a question, however, 
whether this resolution which appears to be very 
spirited will lead to any good result. The same ques- 
tion that came up for solution before the Hyderabad 
Municipality is now before other Municipalities also 
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. end is b 7. solved according to the circumstances in which each one is 
“Situated. The Municipality of Kalyan (Thana) has sanctioned a sum of 
_ #%8. 600 for this purpose but the public opinion there appears to be against . 
- Spending this amount. According to the people there, the Municipality is not 
- i a position to incur this expenditure since it is in debt and is unable to 
" -—~—s«sAndertake works of public utility for want of funds. Their argument appears 
a to be right. The same question is under the consideration of our Ratnagiri 
Bods Municipality also and it is understood that it contemplates devoting a sum of 
~ Rs. 700 for the celebrations. This year the Municipality is faced with a 
— —~~—s deficit ~to cover which it will have to borrow money. . Both the Municipality 
and the rate-payers should, therefore, consider whether it would be right in 
these circumstances to spend the proposed amount. 


RAILWAYS. 


66. An anonymous correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh complains that 

although the war came to an end over a year ago 
Complaint about over- the hardships to which the travelling public were 
crowding in railway subjected when it was going on are not yet over. His 

wg or Prakdsh (45), 26th chief complaints are that an insufficient number of 

Nov carriages are attached to trains which again are 
over-crowded by Indian sepoys and that at some 

stations booking is stopped on one pretext or another. The writer adds that 

a the military traffic and the movement of troops encourage the belief among 
- the people that the war is still raging although it came to an end long ago. 
eB | He suggests that until it is possible to increase the number of trains a larger 
i number of carriages should be attached to the trains that are being run at 
present and that the military people should be debarred from travelling in 


these. 


67. Mr. Narayan Shankar Brahme writing to the Dnydn Prakdsh 
Es complains that on the 16th of November he went to 
ae Protest against a the Poona Railway Station with a view to travelling 
es passenger train being by the S. M. Railway by the 9-20 a.m. mixed train, 
cigs ay eg but finding that the whole train was made up of 
| rad SM Be “EN of goods wagons without any passenger coaches he 
: Davin Prakdsh (42), Yeturned home as he couJd not persuade himself to 
| 96th Nov. travel in a goods wagon. The writer invites the 
attention of the Railway Company to this state of 

‘affairs which he calls “ disgraceful ’’. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P,. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 5th December 1919. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. | _ [No. 49 of 1919, 


Report on Pewspapers 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 6th December 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. “The Bill is profoundly disappointing and entirely unacceptable in 
principle. The Congress demanded provincial auto- 

paommenss on the nomy and popular control. As it happens, the 
Bombay Chronicle (1), transferred list for the majority of provinces is 
1s Thee. exiguous and disappointing....... The recommend- 


ations of the Joint Committee are one thing, the 
substance of the revised Bill another. The original Bill did not contain a 


list of transferred subjects and therefore the revised Bill is not an improve- 
ment for the reason that there was nothing to be improved upon.......... Not 
only is the Bill disappointing on account of the halting provisions made 
in the dubious scheme of diarchy in the provinces and the bureaucratic 
entrenchment of the Central Government, but it is also retrograde in 
principle........... In the Central Government the Governor-General is com- 
petent to enact permanent laws by himself in ‘essential’ matters. It 
involves a tremendous retrogression from the point of view of constitutional 
principle and practice. We are pushed back beyond the conditions of 1833, 
spaaebens Is it any wonder that people should regard this revolution in the 
constitution as unworthy of acceptance in principle ?......... The Congress 
delegation is hence right in the view that the Bill will cause disappoint- 
ment and will not be accepted as right or adequate by the people. It is far 
better to say so before the British public than to pretend that itis satisfactory. 
The remnant of the Moderate deputation in England have circularised members 
of Parliament in terms that will not be endorsed by right-minded Indians. 
on wees ous What we wonder, are the ‘immediate necessities of the situation’ 
which the Bill is adequate enough to meet? They say ‘despite shortcom- 
ings’ as a safety-phrase, but do they admit the reforms to be adequate for 
the immediate necessities of the situation? In their infatuation to ‘ save the 
scheme ’, they have been betrayed into statements that cannot be borne out 
by the demands they made in India.......... It is the pride of ‘ moderation ’ 
that it is prepared for compromise, but it is scandalous to carry expediency 
to the limit of knowingly understating the needs of the country. The public 
will appreciate the candid statement of the Congress delegates, for while it 
may displease some, it does not misrepresent the country by misnaming 
essentials as ‘short-comings’. We must, as we have urged, take advantage 
of the Bill, as a weapon in our hands for carrying on our constitutional struggle 
unceasingly and with increasing vigour. But we shall be false to our country- 
men—to the generations yet unborn—if we pretend that it ‘ meets the immedi+« 
ate necessities of the situation’ and mislead the British democracy—which, 
left to itself, would give us more substantial reforms than the British Govern- 
ment and their coupon Parliament are willing to grant us—into a sense of 
false security as regards the gravity of the situation which must inevitably 
follow the non-satisfaction of the essentials of our demand—and thereby to 
postpone for even a few years the complete self-realisation of the country.” 


2. “To-day the House of Commons will inaugurate its discussion on 
ites Wireeile 0 the Indian Reforms Bill as amended by the Selborne 
° a Dee.” dhocsg ' Committee. It is not difficult to anticipate the 
: : result of the discussion.......... Obviously Mr, 
Lloyd George’s Government are determined to have done with the Indian 
question which, to them, is a minor imperial question and their determination 
is, perhaps, prompted by the fact that, what they regard as much more 
threatening domestic issues are confronting them for immediate solution. 
The considerations, enumerated by Reuter, which according to them, render 
delay in the passage of the Bill through Parliament dangerous, bring into 
relief the angle of vision from which the Indian aspirations are sought to be 
satisfied. Expediency—not the expediency of imaginative statesmanship— 
is writ large over the determination of the Government to carry the Bill 
through without delay. First, we are told, it is emphasised that promptness; 
spontaneity, and generosity in applying the reforms will be incomparably 
more valuable than grudging concessions. Manifestly, the main concern is 
nH 846—1 CoN 
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mot to do justice to the slaim of India, as voiced by its accredited spokesmen, 
and nothing less than justice, but to gain a tactical advantage in dealing with 


Indian ‘agitators’. This is made clearer by the further contention that 
“an earnest of the desire to bring about real and generous reform would 
deprive the Congress of one of its main grievances’, while the fond anticipa- 
tion of the Cabinet that ‘ the significance of India’s Peace celebrations would 
be enhanced if the passage of the Bill preceded them’ is an index of the 
extent to which the British Government are indifferent to or ignorant of, the 
reality of the situation in India and the feelings of the people in regard to the 
official Peace celebrations. However, whatever the considerations which have 
prompted the Cabinet in its anxiety for an early enactment of the Bill, 
the mere fact that it is so determined is in itself a tribute to-the single- 
mindedness and earnestness with which Mr. Montagu has, according to 
his lights and—it must be confessed,—despite tremendous difficulties 
and obstacles, persisted in his endeavour on behalf of India........... So 
far as our attitude towards any ‘reform that Parliament may give is 
concerned, there cannot be two opinions. We must, as citizens, obey the 
law of the land and utilise to the utmost what opportunities are given in our 
struggle—which must be both vigorous and constant—to secure, aS soon a8 
possible, what we think is our due. Nor is it honest to disguise the fact that 
the opportunities given are, in many respects and in spite of their obvious 
and latent limitations, real. But they are not all we want to ‘meet the 
immediate needs of the situation’. That is what the country must bring 
home to Parliament and the British Government—immediately, unmistake- 
ably, and emphatically. It may be that Parliament and the British Govern- 
ment will not pay heed to the voice of India. But that is no reason why 
they should not be made to realise the intensity and universality of the feel- 
ing of disappointment in the country at what is not proposed to be given—a 
feeling which has overshadowed the sense of satisfaction at what is proposed 
to be given. To give expression to this feeling effectively, it is necessary not 
merely that urgent meetings of the All-India Congress Committee and the 
Council of the All-India Moslem League should be summoned af once, but 
that the resolutions passed by these bodies, preferably in a joint session, must. 
also be endorsed at public meetings in all parts of the country and cabled 
to London.” 7 


3. Commenting on the attempts in Parliament to get the discussion of 
New Times (11), 2nd the Indian Reform Bill postponed the New Times 
Dec . remarks :—" It is easy to understand that these reac- 
tionary critics of our national aspirations wish to 
see the Bill rejected; they cannot succeed in their efforts‘at present; more 
time would enable the Kuropean community in India to organise a ‘ strong 
protest’; and more time might strengthen the forces of reaction in England 
itself; in any case, it is ‘safe’ to wait; why ‘force forward the Bill with 
haste?’ So think our critics; and they have had recourse to the dodge of 
‘delaying’ the Bill. They forget that this is a most untimely moment to 
delay the Reforms; the situation in the country is grave; the Khilafat ques- 
tion agitates the Muslim mind; the Punjab is not reconciled and wil] not be 
as long as her patriots rot in jail; Sind is greatly exercised over the imprison- 
ment of three of our political workers; the announcement of Peace Celebra- 
tion has evoked no enthusiasm ; India’s heart is sad. To delay the Reforms 
would be to encourage suspicion of England’s intentions towards India. ‘A 
few weeks’ delay’, Mr. Bonar Law rightly observed, ‘ might lead to infinite 


harm’. 


4. “We must, at the outset, acknowledge that the committee has 

Guiardt Punch (92 approached its task with disintrestedness, an earnest 

80th Nov —: (24), desire to go to the root of the matter and to satisfy 
. Eng. cols. ne ee , 

the legitimate aspirations of the people of India. 

sssseeeee Lhe reactionary despatches of the Government of India bave been 

thrown overboard and some of the objectionable features of the original Bill 

have been removed. We hope the Joint Committee will complete the 

Scheme by framing all subsidiary rules, ‘which should be scheduled with the 

enactment.......« What we have to do is to accept what we have been able 


1 


to get, to make the most of it and to demand with ever-increasing unity and 
vigour greater and wider powers and responsibilities.” 


9. ‘The Report of the Joint Committee, it will, we hope, be admitted 
on all sides, has suggested very substantial improve- 
— Ryot (7), 29th nents in the Bill, which will not fail to mene with 
j an enthusiastic reception from all patriotic Indians 
with the exception of the few irreconcilables who are committed to the policy 
of obstruction. In several important points the Bill has undergone a material 
change. The Council of State, the ‘thorny plant’ for example, is to be 
constituted, not with a view to overriding the Indian Legislative Assembly, . 
but ‘as a true revising chamber from the start.’ The first Presidents of the 
Leglislative Councils and the Assembly would be men capable of ‘imbuing 
the Councils from the start with the spirit and convention of Parliamentary 
procedure.’ The ministers will be given greater responsibility than contem- 
plated by the original Bill, while the proposal of the divided purse has been 
rejected. In fiscal matters India will be better off than before.” 


6. The Sdnj Vartamdn deprecates the suggestion made by Sydenham- 
| ites and others in Parliament to get the considera- 
tion of the Reform Bill postponed and approves 
on po gy ra Pray of the intention of the Cabinet to get the Bill passed 
Mitra and Parsi (31), 1st through both the Houses before the meeting of the 
Dec. ; Jam-e-Jamshed (26), Indian National Congress. It urges political bodies 
4th Dec.; Gujarati (20), in the country to send telegrams to the Prime 
80th Nov.; Kazser-1-Hind Minister informing him that public opinion in the 
(27), 30th Nov. country, though not fully satisfied with the proposed 
reforms, looks with apprehension at the suggestion 
for postponing their consideration and urges the desirability of getting them 
passed at an early date. [In the subsequent issue the paper approves of the 
telegram sent by the Viceroy to the Ministers in England urging for the early 
passing of the Reform Bill as amended by the Joint Committee and expressing 
his willingness to carry out the reforms lovally and faithfully. It expresses 
the hope that the telegram will create a favourable impression upon Parliament 
and strengthen the hands of the Ministers in getting the Reform Bill passed. 
The Praja Mitra and Parsi expresses gratification at the statement made by 
Mr. Bonar Law that incalculable harm would be done by postponing the 
omega of the Bill and that the Cabinet desire to get it passed 
efore the meeting of the Indian National Congress. It considers it as a 
matter for no small pride that such a reference should have been made to 
the Congress in Parliament. It thanks Government for their desire of 
conciliating public opinion in India and hopes the pronouncement will help 
to rally the Moderates to the Congress. The Jdm-e-Jamshed thanks the 
Cabinet for its desire to get the Bill passed at an early date and the 
Viceroy for the telegram he sent in the matter. The Gwardti writes:— 
The incorporation of the full text of the pronouncement made by Mr, 
Montagu on the 20th August 1917 in the Reform Bill by the Joint- 
Committee will help to remove the doubt as to whether the pronounce- 
ment has or has not the support of public opinion in England. One 
thing is, however, certain, viz., that the Bill does not give the Indian public 
any responsibility in controlling the administration of the Government of 
India. “Lhe Kaiser-i-Hind considers the amendments to the Reform Bill 
suggested by the Joint-Committee as very liberal in spirit and believes that 
the Indian public will thank the Joint-Committee for the obligation they — 
have conferred upon them and will earnestly look forward to the early passing 
of the Bill and for its coming into operation at an early date.] 


7. The Congress had asked the deputation chiefly to get the principle 
Kesaré (114), na Des. : of self-determination applied to India and to see 
Jd sao hr 20th Nov that the resolution about swardjya was embodied in 
J the Bill. British statesmen had admitted the prin- 
ciple of self-determination already. Lokamanya Tilak brought to the notice 
of President Wilson the resolutions of the Congress and got a written assur- 
ance from him that the principle of self-determination would be applied to 


India in due course. India has got the assurance of prominent American 


statesmen through Lala Lajpat Rai’s agitation that Indians have the right 
. ppeal to the League of Nations in matters of internal ,swardjya against 
ihe decisions of the rulers as India has obtained a place fn the League from 


the very beginning and as the right is in accordance with the principle of self- 


determination. The Labour Party has taken so much interest in Indian 
questions because the root cause of their and our miseries is one and the 
same. ‘The British proletariat is suffering misery to-day because of the greed 
of the British capitalists and the growth of the land-hunger which grows with 
the greed for money. If both could be limited in accordance with the 
principle of self-determination the chief impediment in the way of Indian 
swardjya would be removed. The Labour Party is in the ascendent at 
present outside Parliament and there are signs that it will assume 
the reins of office within the next decade. Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
the Labour leader, has sent a message to India that India should 
accept whatever portion of swardjya is given by the Montagu Bill and 
agitate for more and that when Labour will be in power it will not 
fail to grant full swardjya. Government are making haste to get the Bill 
passed before the Congress meets. Never before did the ministry give so 
much importance to the Congress. Mr. Montagu has amended the Bill with 
an eye on the probable Congress opinion and the date of the enactment of 
the Bill is being fixed in consideration of the dates of the Congress ‘sittings. 
The time-spirit is such in present day EKurope that if capitalists will not 
limit their greed for money and land in order to keep the proletariat and 
the subject races satisfied, they will not be able to maintain their kingdoms 
and keep their money with them. Whether Mr. Montagu is giving us rights 
out of his generosity or not, this much is true that if such rights of swardjya 
are not granted to the proletariat and other constituents of the Empire, the 
trouble in the Empire will not disappear. Though we are disappointed, 
Mr. Tilak says that what little is given should be accepted and attempts made 
with redoubled energy to obtain the remainder. We need not sulk because 
of the disappointment, for the times are in our favour and if a determined 
agitation is made success may be obtained within the next decade. [The 
Jagaruk is generally satisfied with the communal representation granted by 
the Committee. It thinks that the word ‘Maratha’ may be interpreted as 
Marathas and allied castes as was done by the Bombay Government. It 
welcomes as a more commendable result of the non-Brahmin agitation that 
the Committee has recommended that a greater number of representatives 
should be allowed to the depressed classes. It suggests that ai least one 
each should be allowed from the C. D., 8. D. and Bombay city.] 


8. The Rajakdran _ :—It is necessary to tell plainly that what we 
pees: ave got is very little as compared to the strong an 
Rdjakdran (124), 30th continuous agitation for the past two years. Only 
two important Departments, Education and In- 
dustries, have been handed over but these are spending Departments and the 
Minister will have to take great ‘trouble in showing progress in education. 
Land Revenue is reserved but it will be controlled so far as revisions are 
concerned. Because of the great agitation of the Marathas and because they 
performed commendable deeds on the battlefield like the Sikhs they have 
got reserved seats and leaders of the Maharashtra will have to solve the com- 
plicated and difficult question of assigning the seats between Marathas and 
non-Marathas soon. Mr. Montagu has captivated one and all. He is a more. 
far-sighted and clever politician then Lord Morley and knows more of the 
practical side of politics. Lord Morley won over Mr. Gokhale only and took 
him into his confidence and taught him the great mantra that his reforms 
were good and the leading Moderates only were ready to sing praises of the 
Morley reforms. But when the Montagu reforms were being discussed all 
the Deputations were in Hngland and no one is tempted to say that the 
Montagu reforms are quite unsatisfactory. Everybody thinks that he has had 
gome hand. in moulding the Bill as leaders of all parties have been consulted 
and a show bas been made of consulting them and of taking into consideration 
their views. It is obvious thit nobody will be so mischievous as to attack 
the Bill which all have helped in preparing. The sum and substance of what 
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every leader says is that though the reforms are unsatisfactory in certain 


respects, what has been obtained is important and it should be assimilated 
and that more important rights will be had at the next stage if the present 
reforms are well worked. 


9. “Considered on the whole, it must be admitted that the Reforms 

) amended and improved by the Joint Committee 
Vibhakar (38), Ist deserve to be received with satisfaction by all fair- 
Dec., Eng. cols. 


separate communal electorates has not been conceded, still it must he recog- 
nised that the Committee has gone one step further than the Southborough 
Committee and by suggesting that the matter should be settled by a mutual 
understanding between the representatives of the Brahmins and the non- 
Brahmins, the question has been once again opened up.......... We would 
only like to remark here that, while we are willing to accept the principle of 
the reservation of seats in preference to the creation of special communal 
electorates, we cannot understand why in the Bombay Presidency the Mahratita 
community alone of all other similarly situated communities should have been 
singled out for electoral protection.” 


10. Referring to the attempts made in Parliament to get the discussion 

of the Reform Bill postponed, the Praja Mitra and 

Reasons for hurrying on Pé¢rsi writes :—‘‘ The danger of delay in the present 
ee oe a . case is twofold. In the first place, as the Moderate 
i), ind ay Eng i i circular points out, delay would strengthen the forces 
% of disaffection and disorder in India to an enormous 
extent. Secondly, delay tends to make the Bill obsolete. All the trouble and 
labour spent upon it would be wasted, if the matter hanys fire till events occur, 
and forces come into play, which would change the course of history and the 
temper of the nations. Hope deferred has already made the heart sick ; and if 
the matter is delayed further what is meant for meat might be rejected as 


poison. It is satisfactory to find that Parliament realises this.”’ 


11. The proposed participation of the King of the Hedjaz in the 
Congress which is to meet at Constantinople for 


Alleged desire of the wyrging upon the Allies the desirability of maintaing 
Arabs and the King of the ; . 
Hedjaz that Turkey should the integrity and independence of Turkey goes to 


samain ta violate remove the fear entertained by British statemen 


Praja Mitra and Parsi that they would be guilty of breach of faith with 
(31), 5th Dec. the Arabs if Arabia was not made independent of 
Turkey. Wenow hope that expression thus given 

to their feelings by the Arabs and their King in the matter will strengthen 


the hands of the Prime Minister in the matter of adhering to the promise ~ 


given by him for keeping Turkey inviolate. ‘The Arabs were,under the impres- 
sion that the Allies would treat them as an independent nation and itis on this 
account that they were induced to side with them. But their eyes have 
been opened by being informed of the proposals for placing Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia and Arabia under the mandates of England, France and other Christian 
powers and they have now refused to be a party to such anarrangement. His 
Highness the Aga Khan and Sir Ali Imam gave timely warning to the 
Allies about the Moslem feeling throughout the world in respect of the 
Khilafat question and now that the Khilafat Conference which recently 
met at Delhi has also urged Britain to keep Turkey inviolate it is hoped that 
Britain will take such steps in the matter as will go to enhance its prestige. 


12. ‘‘The resolution passed by the (Khilafat) Conference at Delhi, 
! declaring that in the event of the Khalifat being put 
Comments on the in jeopardy through unjust treatment and the 
Khilafat Conference at dismemberment of Turkey in the peace settlement 
ape 4e Mee 91) Indian Muhammadans will be compelled to withhold 
Both Nov En : "col 2), all cc-operation frcm the British Government, deno- 
., Eng. cols. age 
tes an indication of mind which failed to take proper 
count of, or realise, the enormously difficult situation which the Allies includ- 


ing Great Britain had to face in settling the final terms of peace with a power 


~ who threw her lot in war with Germany and has been defeated. It was not. 


altogether possible to reach a decision which kept the political factor severely 
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: a alone as some of those who pleaded for Turkey evidently desired by giving. 


_ prominence to the religious side of the question. His Excellency the Viceroy 
at Madras referring to the matter reiterated the fact once again that the 

Government of India have done all they can to ensure the views of Indians 
- being known to the Home Government and to the Peace Conference. The 
resolution withholding co-operation can, therefore, scarcely be said to be a fair 
or wise one so far as the part played in the matter already by the Governmont 
was concerned,” | 


13. The Peace Conference which sat at Paris for establishing peace 
has arrived at a decision in favour of maintaining 
i var 6%), the integrity of all enemy countries except Turkey. 
| It is surprising that the Conference cannot think 
of applying the same principles when dealing with Turkey. When the war 
was declared the Allies announced that they joined it with a view to protect- 
ing the smaller nations in the interests of justice; but it is to be regretted 
that when the war has ended in their favour, they are thinking of laying 
aside these high principles and acting contrary to it especially in the case 
of Turkey. How will the Peace Conference couvince the world of its honesty 
of purpose if it arrives at the unjust resolve of dismembering Turkey? Such 
a decision will not only weaken the faith of the world in the pledged word 
_ of the Allies but it will tend to spread discontent in countries that are now 
enjoying peace and contentment and result in serious consequences. May 
the Almighty spare us such a calamity! [The paper then quotes the speech 
of the president of the Khilafat Conference in this as well as the sub- 
sequent issue and remarks:—There might be a few exaggerations in this 
speech, but there is much truth in the references to Turkish history. The 
policy adopted by the Foreign Minister of England towards Turkey during 
the Balkan War was a vacillating one. Itis nof our intention now, recal- 
ling past history, to invade England with the object of avenging Turkey, but 
there would be no objection to our conducting an agitation for the fulfilment 
of the pledges given by the Prime Minister in respect of Turkey. It is 
fortunate that the Government of India fully sympathise with us in the 
matter. | 


14. How can the Moslems who form a staunchly religious community 
tolerate the idea of Turkey being dismembered and 
Hitechhu (70), 30th its holy places placed under the charge of Christians ? 
act Bs drsi_Sansar (29), ‘The Indian Muhammadans have, therefore, rightly 
th Nov.; Kaiser-1-Hind Reet ted nk & take ti Aan 2 helen hi 
(27), 30th Nov. lecided not to participate in the Peace celebrations 
‘till the Khalifate question is satisfactorily solved 
and we hope the authorities will recognise the necessity of giving thought 
to the matter. The Khilafat Conference at Delhi has passed a resolution 
which will be respected by the Indian Moslems and itis the duty of other 
communities in India to express their sympathy with their Moslem brethren 
inthe matter. [The Pdrsz Sansar, on the other hand, deprecates the anti- 
peace celebration movement and asks Indians to be grateful for the blessing 
of the. peace that has been vouchsafed to them and urges those Moslems 
who refuse to participate in the celebrations at least to take part in the 
prayers that will be offered for the restoration of peace, in which they may 
also offer prayers tothe Almighty for the maintenance of the integrity of 
Turkey. The Kavzser-t-Hind also deprecates the movement for abstention 
from participation in the peace celebrations and considers some of the 
resolutions passed in the matter by the Khilafat Conference as thoughtless 
and mischievous. It expresses its sympathy with the Moslem feelings and 
demands, but urges upon them the necessity of acting with discretion and in 
such a manner as not to add to the difficultics of Government. | 


15. Commenting on the proceedings of the Khilafat Conference the 

; Kesart says:—Mr. Gandhi opposed the boycott reso- 

he ee Ue oy ge lution, but there is a natural tendency towards 
in Y boycott or there is no other way for a heart seared by 
: misery to show its wrath and to persuade itself that it 
has done its duty. It may be repugnant to a purely benevolent nature. But 
this question is not meant for men of a saintly character like Mahatma 
Gandhi who look upon friend and foe with an equal eye, but it is one to be 
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solved by 31 crores living in a practical world. The boycott resolution was 
passed by a majority as these masses feel that the observance of boycott is easy 
and within their hands and that it leads to their salvation, and Mahatma 
Gandhi could not influence them at all. We hope that Government will 
realise from the Delhi resolutions the acute sufferings of Moslems and that 
the Allies will yet change their policy. When Moslems of all countries are 
in opposition, it would never be a wise policy for the Allies and specially for 
England to consider the question merely from a selfish point of view and thus 
wound the hearts of Moslems. [The Lokasangraha says:—Nobody need 
doubt that Moslems will unerringly putinto practice the principle of boycott, 
taking into consideration their burning religious patriotism and their habit of 
unitedly carrying out their resolutions. | 


*16. ‘As far as Great Britain is concerned, Moslems in Indi& may rest 

. assured that their feelings on this subject will receive 

The Khilafat question gyery consideration. Great Britain, ‘ as the greatest 
gg rote ce pg Moslem Power’ will find it in its own interests to 
Dec Ene pe (27), doso. This is evident from a remark made by 
“i ini Mr. Bonar Law in the House of Commons that the 
British Government was aware of the interests of Indian Muhammadans in 
the future of Turkey, and that they would give, as they had already given, 
full weight and consideration to their views. As regards the Indian Govern- 
ment the Muhammadan community need not entertain any unjust fears that its 
voice has fallen upon deaf ears. The Indian Government has done and is 
doing all it can to lay Moslem opinion on this matter before the Home GUov- 
ernment. Wehave a clear assurance to this effect given tous by His Excellency 
Lord Chelmsford in a speech he recently delivered at Madras........... In view 
of the clear assurance given by His Excellency the best thing that all 
Moslems can do under the ;cirumstances is to await with such patience as 
they can summon ‘to their aid the decision of the Peace Conference 
upon this momentous question.......... It behoves all sensible Moslems 
therefore to preserve their balance of mind at this juncture, and to advisa 
their co-religionists to refrain from making any unreasonable demands or 
unjustifiable demonstrations. The question of the Khalifate being, as we 
said above, avery intricate one, if 1s unreasonable to demand from Govern- 
ment that such a serious matter should be settled within a specified period. 


It is still more unreasonable to advise Moslems, as Mr. Gandhi has done, 


to withdraw-from active participation in the Peace Celebrations. This 
advice, if acted upon, will only cast a slur upon the loyalty of the Muham- 
madan community, without doing any material benefit to their cause. We 


hope all Moslem leaders will view the matter ina calm and rational manner . 


and beware of being misled by the fiery tirades of extremist agitators..........” 


17. “ It is sheer stupidity to damn the Khilafat agaitation as ‘ spurious’. 
The 70 millions of Moslems in the British Empire 


A 


It would be dissimula- paturally feel that Government has a duty by them, 


tion on the part of 
Moslems to participate in 
the Peace celebrations. 

New Times (11), 29th 
Nov. 


and that Great Britain should deal fairly and 
honourably with Turkey; they feel strongly on the 
subject, and they would be dead to sense of honor 
and of allegiance to their great Prophet if they did 
not express their feelings by representations and 


demonstrations. Nor must the conduct of the Moslems who have resolved 
to stand aloof from the Peace celebrations be misconstrued as disloyalty. 
Dissimulation is not loyalty; and it is natural for Moslems to feel that they 
cannct participate in a festival when in their hearts the lights are extin- 


guished.” 


* 


18. ‘“ The Central Khilafat Committee of India have protested against 


Comments on the pro- 
test of the Central Khila- 
fat Committee against the 
part taken by Govern- 
ment servants in Sind in 
the Anti-Khaliphate 
movement. 

New Times (11), 29th 
Nov. 


the conduct of ‘certain Government officials’ in 
Sind having secured the signatures of certain persons 
by exercising over them their influence as Govern- 
ment servants. Such conduct would, doubtless, be 
contrary to the departmental rules of Government. 


It would violate the good rule of religious neutrality 


the Administration is pledged to observe., It is open 
to any government servant to hold what opinion he 
likes on a religious matter; but it is not open to 


ntly forgotten by our contemporary—to use ‘his 
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ei) — as a government servant over any individual for any propaganda of 
Xian religious character; and no Muslim could render a greater disservice to 
ae Gov ernment than to put. his pressure on others to secure support for an anti- 
i. | weg fag ses 
a < “Muslim feeling regarding the anti-Khilafat propaganda in the 
N Ti 11), 8ra Province continues to be strong......... To the 
yew fumes U1), Ord Muslims Turkey is a symbol of the Khilafat and they 
. ee | feel that their future is bound up with the historic 
pe! Muslim Empire of Turkey. It is no business of any government official to 
et become a missioner of the anti-Khilafat creed, and spread false doctrines 
a , to the faithful. We earnestly draw the attention of the Honourable Mr. Rieu 
ey to this matter. An impartial Committee of Inquiry is necessary to look into 
a the question which is exercising the Muslim mind in Sind. The mischievous 
methods followed by the anti-Khbilafaties to secure signatures of faithful 
Muslims have aroused widespread resentment in Muslim Sind; and not a 
day should be lost in bringing to book any official who may be found to 
have instigated the anti-Khilafat agitation. Government must vitalise its 
declaration that its policy is one of religious neutrality.” 


20. Commenting on the mass petition submitted to Mr. Montagu by 
the Bombay National Union praying for the release 
The Peace celebrations of all political prisoners on the first day of the Peace 
and the release of political gelebrations the Praja Bandhu remarks :—“ Will 
ig Bandhu (80) the rejoicings and celebrations of such a victory 
30th Nov. ne cae = begin and end with the illuminations, bonfires, and - 
pageants of an ordinary holiday ? We, Orientals, 
are no longer children to be deluded by such empty trappings of power. 
We have been rejuvenated and filled with the ardour of adolescence by our 
communion with the master mivds of the West, and nothing but solid 
statesmanship founded upon the unchangeable principles of justice and equity 
will satisfy our wants and aspirations. We do not ask for pardon and release 
Of ordinary criminals caught red-handed in the act of committing the most 
heinous offences against the authority of the State, though there is nothing 
, wrong in their sharing with us the festivities of an occasion unprecedented 
in the history of the world, but these huadreds of respectable political 
prisoners, including those from the Punjab, who have been made the helpless 
By victims of that abominable code of lawless iaws that violates the recognised 
ee principles of civilised jurisprudence.” 


rae 


21. “The officers involved in the suppression of ‘rebellion’ in the 
Punjab are, we hope, a peculiar tribe. If officials in 

Comments on the events ae parts of the country are constituted in like 
at Panay 4 - peste in fashion, ordinary critizens stand in jeopardy every 
ec tr Wi the Hun- hour, and it would be a mercy if they were given a 
_ Bombay Chronicle (1), few lessons in civilised administration. Official 
6th Dec. witnesses admit that they had a field-day of violence 
and depravity. With unruffled equanimity, Mr. 

Marsden owns up to an official performance which must be appalling even 
to those who organised meanness so dastardly. At Kasur one Kishavdas 
was made to bend and draw lines on the earth with his nose. People were 
compelled to perform the meanest. and the most humiliating antics for the 
delectation of the heroes whe saved the Punjab for the Kmpire. Whose 
diabolical fancy it was to compel. a fellow-creature to draw figures on the 
earth with his nose, it would be useless to enquire, as the monster has been 
duly indemnified against what Sir William Vincent called ‘ malicious pro- 
secution.’ What could the poor wretch as he loved his life do except obey ? 
Disobedience of authority being defined as rebellion, the man prcbably called 
God as his witness and obeyed the bestial order imposed on him. If he 
had disobeyed he would perhaps have been shot as a rebel and an enemy 
of the Crown. And in spite of floggings and raids and unspeakable humilia- 
tions official witnesses have the hardihood to say in chorus that the people 
enjoyed Martial Law! Fancy eighty—according to one witness, one hundred 
ate - and sevin—people being put in a cage and officials saying that the regime which 
a a, showered such outrages on the people was popular. The cynicism of official 
~ .* witnesses is matched only by the hideousness of their misdeeds. No one ever 
. bmagined that such things could happen under British rule; but they have 
* pewpet pass,” 


22. The details that have come out in the evidence given by General 
Comments on the evid- Dyer before the Hunter Committee serve to convince 
ence of Generals Dyer U9 that martial law was another name for terrorism 
and Johnson before the in the Punjab only equalled by that of Nadirshah 
Hunter Committee. at the time of his invasion of India. The harrowing 
Hindusthdn (24), 29th evidence given by him with such coolness and brazen- 
Nov. facedness will not fail to move the heart of any 
one, be he Indian or European. The killing of five hundred people and the 
wounding of double that number by General Dyer will cast a slur on the 
British administration no less than that cast on Sirajudowlah and Mir Jafar 
respectively for the Black Hole tragedy and the massacre of Patna. General 
Dyer’s action is no less reprehensible than the sinking of the Lusitania 
by the Germans. General Dyer did not care to attend to the killed and 
wounded! JHe did not show the mercy that is usually extended to the enemy 


on the battlefield. The less said about the saluting and crawling orders 
issued by the General the better. 


23. Blessed are those Indians who do not get excited on reading 
Subodh Patrika (49), General Dyer’s evidence before the Hunter Com- 


: 80th Nov. mittee. Had this official been a little considerate, 


curbed his longing to show his military powers, and 
resisted the temptation to parade his imaginary authority, hundreds of innocent 
lives would have been spared. To attack people before declaring martial law 
and to fire on them without even inquiring whether or not they knew about 
the proclamation issued by him, is extremely fiendish. What wonder then, if 
unrestricted authority when placed in the hands of such fiendish officials is 
found to have been thus misused. 


24. “The Hunter Committee and the whole of India have now before 

_ .,.. them the opinions of Colonel Frank Johnson, the 

‘er of India (12), ¢ane-cure specialist of Bechuanaland, on many 
ris matters Indian.......... We are really at a loss 
which to admire more—his notions of convenience and method of mercy or 
his invincible faith in flogging which made him deprive a poor magistrate of 
his powers ‘for awarding the ludicrously lenient punishment of five stripes ’. 
Nor can we say offhand whether it is an ingrained sense of cruelty or a piece 
of crass stupidity which persists in saying that a walk (!) of 16 miles a day for 
three weeks in the hot May sun (which all the medical students had to do to 
answer the preposterous roll-calls) was reasonable and not a hardship on able- 
bodied students. The real explanation, of course, lies in his incredibly stupid 
race-pride and a ludicrous sense of his own im portance. Fancy a man out- 
side a lunatic asylum saying in these days: ‘A EKuropean would be entitled 
to commit breach of peace’........... The unblushing effrontery of these 
admissions and, what is graver, the mentality behind them are a menace to 
the people’s faith in British justice. But the apotheosis of the tragedy is the 
fact that, while all these high-handed doings were going on in full swing, the 


Lieutenant-Governor and several high civil officials were in Lahore and 


aware of all the orders issued by Colonel Johnson. It does not seem to have 
occurred to any one of them that anything out of the way was being done. 
When the highest civil officials, to whom people have to look up for justice 
and protection from oppression, become panic-stricken at-the slightest disturb- 
ance and betray the people into the hands of the military, one may be excused 
in thinking that ‘something is rotten” in places other than Denmark. also. 
It is, indeed, a very serious question (and it requires an immediate settlement) 
whether the civil Government can, on slight pressure and at its own sweet 
will, surrender the administration to Martial Law and whether the military, 
instead of simply helping the civil authorities, may take it upon themselves to 
shoot and machine-gun people.” 


29. The Shri Venkateshwar urges the necessity of requiring Sir Michael 

.. QO’Dwyer who has recently come back to India to 

Michecl O'Dwyer should appear before the Hunter Committee and expresses 
be examined by the its conviction that an hour’s cross-examination of the - 
Hunter Committee. ex-Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab by Pandit 
Shri Venkateshwar Jagat Narayen will throw such light on the Punjab 


(84), 2nd and 4th Dec. affairs as will serve to open the eyes of every 
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ody, ths. a sihiaiiieict issue the paper objects to the announcement made 
spect of taking the evidence of Mr. Thompson, Chief Secretary of the 
Pose Government, in camera before. the Hunter Committee and presses 
for the evidence being taken in public as in its opinion it is not likely to 
disclose facts more startling than those brought out by the evidence of 
Colonel Frank Johnson and Mr. Irving.| 


26. “ Ata social gathering in connection with the Jubilee celebration 

of the St. Xavier’s College and School in Bombay, 

Comments on His Ex- His Excellency Sir George Lloyd made some admir- 
céllency the Governor's able remarks as the principal guest of the evening. 
owes pa prety rag oper During the course of the speech His Excellency said 
Goltaes as under:—‘ We need to see our system of edu- 
Subodh Patrika (49), ’ cation framed here, not to turn out the finest article 
30th Nov. in education, but to turn out the best average man 
capable of commanding men, capable of quick 

perception, of being a master of trade as much as a poineer of art and thought. 
seeeeeeee History shows that the wisest leaders, at all critical times of their 
country's history, have laid the greatest stress upon turning out men of this 
character’. This is all admirably put and we fully endorse the view. His 
Excellency continues that he has been accused of gross materialism because 
he desires to see the youth of India many-sided and capable of leading in every 
enterprise rather than of only being led, and because, as he puts it, he wants 
to see happiness inculcated as a necessary doctrine in the houses of the people. 
His Excellency adds that the doctrine that the people should be _ prosperous, 
content and happy is a good foundation for a good political system. 
Now it is not this kind of advice, nor any assertion of this character that 
, exposed His Excellency to the charge of gross materialism. We ask Sir 
BR’ George Lloyd to refresh his mempry with the perusal of the address that he 
; delivered at the last convocation. And we are sure that he will himself notice 
that the spirit and tenor of it were not the same as that of the utterance noted 
above. Surely what is said above is not as extreme or as strident as the 
categorical assertion that James Watt did more for the British people than 
Carlyle, Mill or Burke. As we were among those who criticised His Excel- 
lency for that utterance, we take the first opportunity in saying that what 
His Excellency said at the St. Xavier’s College has our fullest support and 
deserves to be remembered by administrators and statesmen no less than by 

educationists and scholars.” 


27. When in 1907 Government brought into requisition the antiquated 
arbitrary law of 1818 and deported some Indian 
Lord Chelmsford should patriots, Lord Morley, the then Secretary for India, 
be bengal ( ), 26th wrote an interesting letter to Lord Minto, the then 
Oct. Viceroy of India. Two high officials in India had 
pressed for taking repressive measures against 
Indians. It was in connection with this that Lord Morley wrote to the 
Viceroy and the concluding words of his letter were as follows.......... To-day 
a great resentment prevails throughout India over the improper proceedings 
and orders of a high official. This official has, during the past three years, 
introduced in the country a policy of unrelenting repression which has afflicted 
the hearts of the people and has nearly dissipated their confidence. The official 
is the present Viceroy of India, Lord Chelmsford, who, by his attitude in con- 
nection with the Rowlatt Act and on the occasion of the introduction of Martial 
Law in the Punjab, has demonstrated to the people that he does not care for 
their prayers, protests and views and that he is the absolute monarch of all he 
Burveys liie the late Czar and Robinson Crusoe. But the days of absolute 
monarchy, such as that of the Czar, are gone. Self-determination is the 
order «f the day throughout the world. In every civilised country, whether 
cae in the West or in the East, the principle that has been or is to be introduced 
ey is that Government must be responsible to the people and amenable to popular 
ee control. Here, in India, however, during the regime of the present Viceroy 
scholars and statesmen have been ‘subjected to indignities and public opinion 
ee ‘has bien treated with contempt. If “the Viceroy is not to be deported, the 
mow eutt must in any case be taken back by the British Government. Indians are 


\ | | 
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sick of him and his irresponsible conduct may even do harm to England. A 
resolution for the recall of the present Viceroy was recently passed at the 
Saharanpur Conference. We hope that a similar resolution, strongly-worded, 
will be passed at the next Congress session and given wide publicity. 


28. Everyone has come to know the capacity of Lord Chelmsford. He 


is a man of ordinary intelligence, but he is a thorough 
jones mane Cee Anglo-Indian in character. What greater misfortune 

can there be than that one who rules India does not 
care for the blood of Indians? The Rowlatt Act, the terrible Punjab excesses, 
the complicated affairs of Afghanistan and the Act of Indemnity have so 
exposed the character of Lord Chelmsford that all reasonable Indians have 
come to feel that it will be better if he goes home. Itis said that Mr. Montagu 
does not at all like him now but that some others in the British ministry 
support him very much. Lord Chelmsford does not know the simple fact 
that Indians will not be now deceived by sweet but empty promises. Lord 
Chelmsford says that the loyalty of Indians was tested by the great war and 
that Indians deserved great benefits. But the loyalty of Indians is natural; 
no war was needed to test it. Indians were never wanting in loyalty and will 
never be; if the British rulers destroy it by their own deeds, they are to 
blame and not the Indian subjects. Indian loyalty was tested and proved 
true in the great war, but Indians had to experience immediately its perverted 
fruits! Wedo not think we need repeat them. [Further on the paper writes :— 
The Viceroy should remember that Indians never fear death and that they 
value death on the battlefield more than a kingdom. Indians do not care for 
death but they are not naturally turbulent. Their character is peaceful but 
their patience is being tried too much! If the Germans or their Allies had 
come to the Indian frontier they would have been cut to pieces and even if 
thousands or lakhs of Indians had to lay down their lives and if our country 
had been laid waste, the doors of heaven would have been opened for us. 
But after the great war outrages disgracing humanity were committed upon 
us, and these will be felt by us for ever like burning arrows. And unless true 
love is manifested, the feeling will not be quieted down. 


*29. Commenting on Lord Ronaldshay’s speech at the St. Andrew’s 
dinner at Calcutta the Gujardti writes:—*‘ Lord 


Comments on the Ronaldshay has, we are sorry, allowed his private 


regime of His Excellency 


the Viceroy. feelings and relations to get the better of his judg- 
Gujardti (20), 7th Dec.,, ment and thus placed His Excellency the Viceroy in 
Eng. cols. a false position by inviting needless criticism and 


unpleasant comparisons with illustrious Viceroys like 


Lord Ripon and Lord Hardinge who were doubtless endowed with a rich - 


measure of political imagination and a keen sense of broad-minded sympathy 
and righteousness. ‘Righteousness exalteth a nation.’ That was Lord 
Ripon’s motto. Had Lord Chelmsford been embued with that ideal even to 
partial extent he would never have triumphantly proclaimed from his seat in 
the Supreme Council that he had given ‘unwavering’ support to Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer in the unheard of measures he adopted. By that single declara- 
tion he has lost his moral prestige with the whole country and no eulogies, 
however high flown by a provincial satrap, will restore that prestige.” 


30. When in 1857 a mutiny broke out in India, Lord Canning was the 
Viceroy. Now let us mark the contrast between 
A_ contrast between him and the present Viceroy Lord Chelmsford! Lord 
— Canning and Lord (Qanning refused to introduce Martial law in India 
elmsford. 
Hindu (_ ), 8th Nov. although he was pressed by his countrymen both 
here and at howe to do so. Lord Chelmsford 
introduced Martial law even though no one had asked for it. Lord Canning 
mercifully pirdoned those, who, as the result of the trials which followed the 
mutiny of 1857, had been convicted and sentenced to death for murders 
alleged to have been committed by them, and several others numbering about 
half a lakh people. Lord Chelmsford has shown no such clemency, even 
though it has not been proved that every one of those who have been 
convicted, committed or was directly or indirectly concerned in the commise 


sion of murders. Of those who have been punished several are even 
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sapable of committing the offence alleged to have been committed by them. 

nk @ time of Lord Canning all political prisoners were given a fair trial and 
the proceedings were conducted in strict conformity with the law. How 
a proceedings have been conducted in the time of Lord Chelmsford, every 
eae , reader of newspapers knows, and the less said about them the better. What 
ean ‘is a@ patent fact needs no proof. 


31. “ We had it recently from the Leader that Sir Dinshaw Wacha 
| was appointed on the Army Commission, but the 
The Army Committee communiqué now published says that Sir Krishna 

and the question of grant- Gupta is put as a second Indian member on the 
ao 0 Commission. The redoubtable Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
Bombay Chroniele (1), 34 Chairman of the enquiry in India,—an appoint- 
2nd Dec.; Dnydn Prakdsh ™ment which makes one wonder if the investigation 
(48), 3rd Dec. into his blood-stained record in India was ever 
seriously conceived by the authorities out of respect 
a for Indian feeling. According to the rule of contempt for Indian opinion, 
on which apparently is in favour at present, we shall not be surprised if General 
: Dyer, still in office and not mad with remorse, is duly pitchforked into some 
Commission or enquiry for the rehabilitation of his status..,........ What 
the Army officers under Sir Michael, the hero of the Punjab and friend of 
India, will determine as proper for Indians in the sphere of defence, it is not 
difficult to guess. Sir Umar Hayat Khan is a faithful admirer of Sir Michael 
and no one expects him to take a firm stand for Indians in any services other 
than those granted to them. We hope Sir Krishna Gupta will be able to do 
a something even from the position of the minority of one in which he is 
ie condemned to serve. The army question in India and the provision of 
unrestricted military careers for Indians is immediately going to assume a 
prominent place in the demands of the country and the hole-and-corner 
enquiry now in progress will not determine the question to the acceptance of 
Hs Indian opinion. We have no doubt both the Indian National Congress and 
the All-India Moslem League will emphatically and fully represent the 
Indian point of view in this respect.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh also welcomes 
the appointment of Sir K. G. Gupta and urges the importance of considering 
army questions from the Indian point of view.| 


82. The English have been saying that England has no other intention 

in Ireland than that of doing good to it; but they 

ao cae ago Beh have not the mind actually to grant it freedom! 
Dec. pea India like Ireland is caught in English chains and 
looking to the history of Ireland, India also feels a 
grave doubt whether it would actually get Swardjya from England. This is 
why actions of English statesmen are ever viewed with suspicion. England’s 
greed has turned Ireland into its deadly enemy; and that country has now 
become the chief scourge of England. It remains to be seen who devours 
whom in the end. India has not grown as desperate as Ireland; but the 
reason for this is not England’s goodness, but India’s mildness. However, if 
ey heroic personages like Sir M. O’Dwyer continue to come for some time to rule 
fe over India, it will not fail to become another Ireland. [Here the paper refers 
o to England’s difficulties in Ireland, the defiance of Ulster and the turbulence of 
the Irish Nationalists and writes:—] We often wonder how the same Imperial 
a Government which takes severe measures on a mere outcry in India, can 
connive at the abovesaid rebellious spirit. Can it be that not a single 
a Englishman felt his blood boil while the loyalists were being murdered one 
after another? But the important fact-about an Englishman is that he is as 
meek when in difficulties as he is wilful when unrestrained. [Referring to the 
ant of a separate Parliament to Ireland it says:—] In Ireland England 
st satisfied the public aspirations then began their repression. Policy 
underlies every action of England. But it is quite plain how far the rebels, 
that have declared the Irish Republic, will care for this paper scheme or for 
paper threats. Once men are convinced of the justice of their cause they believe 
. ey have aright to use any means for its success and to resort to physical 


force when the occasion arises. And this is the state of Ireland to-day. 
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33. “ Lord Curzon has laid it down that the unrest in Egypt is fundament. 
iii ttn in i ally due to economic causes. Headds that the distress 
gar ae SYP" due to high prices is being exploited politically. The 
Bombay Chronicle (1), ©*Planation is palpably wrong, because high prices 
1st Dec. and the presence of foreign element are not peculiar 
: to Egypt ........... Sir Valentine Chirol is clear that 

the political issue governs the situation and he would try the familiar panacea 
of an ‘ ever-increasing share’ for Egyptians in the administration of their 
country. What Britain gives is Lord Milner and we are not surprised that 
the people have decided on a national strike on the day the Mission arrives. 
Lord Curzon is glorying in the recognition of the Protectorate by the Peace 
Conference and promises that ‘any nationalist expectations were therefore 


doomed to complete disappointment. ’ If that is so, the method of keeping a 


nation by the ‘ duress of arms’ is the only way for Britain to adopt.” 


34. “A special commission of the International Labour Conference 
which dealt with conditions in Hastern countries is 
India and the Inter- reported to have recommended considerable reduc- 
national Labour Confer- tions in the present hours of employment with a 


my ot rs Chronicle (1), ‘efinite maximum in each case.......... In no other 


‘8rd Dec. country, perhaps, with the exception of Japan, is 


there a greater and more urgent need to curtail the 
hours of labour than in India, where, to the detriment alike of the industry, 
the State and the workers, the latter areinhumanly sweated by their employers. 
It is, perhaps, not expedient immediately to reduce the hours of work to 
eight, the maximum fixed for Western countries. But aten-hours’ working 
day must at once be introduced with a time-limit after which India must be 
brought into line with other countries. So also with regard to child labour 
there is an urgent need to raise the age-limit to 12, for the present at any 
rate. There is no need for instituting an enquiry into these two questions. 
The legislation required must at once be undertaken.”’ 


389. Commenting on Sir George Barnes’ reply to the representation 


of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, the Praja Mitra — 


Comments on SirGeorge gnd Parsi declares that though this reply is couched 
Barnes reply to the repre- jn sympathetic language, it is difficult to say that 
sentation of the Indian isle takai It | th 
Merchants’ Chamber and g in any way. eee . 
Bureau. announcement of Government's intention to appoint 

Praja Mitra and Parsi ® Gommittee to inquire into the question of 
(31), 29th Nov.; Hindus- Imperial Preference but warns them against 
thdn (24), 2nd Dec.; including in its personnel any one who may 
Bombay er erewad Oe) be interested in the development of the indus- 
160), Bnd er bdr-e-Istam tries and commerce of the British Colo- 

nies, as the Colonies have refused to give just 
treatment to Indian settlers in the matter of industries and commerce. 
The paper protests against the imposition of restrictions on the import of 
dye-stufis and suggests that those who profit by ‘Preference’ should be 
compelled to develop in India those industries in respect of which ‘ Preference * 
is given to them, within a fixed period. [The Hindusthdn writes:—If the 
principle of ‘ Preference’ is applied in favour of Kogland, why is it not applied 


in favour of India also? In respect of dye-stufis Germany commanded the 


markets of the whole world in consequence of its highly developed scientific 


knowledge. There is yet no possibility of Kngland achieving success in this 
line. Then whatis the meaning of giving ‘Preference’ to England in this 
connection? In connection with the export of hides to South Africa, 


-Sir George Barnes says that there are no tanneries in South Africa. But 


because there are no tanneries in South Africa, it is wrong to say that hides 
are not exported from India to that Colony. Thus in pointing out the mis- 
take of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber Sir George Barnes has made himself 
liable to a grave error, which scarcely does any credit to the member for 


_Industry and Commerce. The Bombay Samdchdr, while writing in a similar 


strain, declares that in spite of all refornis in the direction of granting 


- responsible Government to India, it will not he a free country unless full 


fiscal autonomy is granted to it. The Akhbdr-e-Islém writes :—It appears 
% 346—4 oon 
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‘-from Sir George Barnes’ reply that the time for India’s securing fiscal 
‘autonomy is near at hand. This news cannot fail to give immense satisfaction 
‘to the Indians.] . 


86. Commenting on the Report on the operations of the Indian Food- 
stuffs Commissioner published by the Government 
Comments on the of India the Praja Mitra and Pdrsi thanks Govern- 
Report on the operations ment for their decision to retain the embargo on 
phot i hha Food-stufis the export of food grains from India and to remove 
Praja le and Paved inter-provincial control on. foodstufis. It observes 
(31), 3rd Dec.; Jdm-e- that in view of the terrible war experiences Govern- 
Jamshed (26), 2nd Dec. ment should not be too hasty in removing the 
| embargo on the export of food grains. It is feared, 
the paper continues, that the retention of the embargo on export for too long 
a period would drive the cultivators to grow other crops, the export -of which 
is not prohibited ; but if India is made a self-supporting country in every 
respect, there will not be any good grounds for entertaining such fears. It 
suggests the establishment of granaries, capable of holding four crores of maunds 
of grains in reserve, in order to save from starvation large masses of people who 
are either underfed or have to pull on with only one meal a day at present, 
It also suggests the granting of concessions in the matter of revenue assess- 
ment in respect of those lands on which grain crops are sown, by way of 
inducement to the cultivator. 


87. ‘‘Colonel Banatvala’s report on the administration of the jails in the 
Bombay Presidency during 1918 brings into relief 
Comments on the re- g very serious defect in prison administration, 


port on the administration areal deficiency 3 ! 
of jails in the Presidency namely, a general deficiency in accommodation....... 


during 1918 How far the overcrowding has reacted on the 
Boke Chronicle (1), general health of the prisoners, Colonel Banat- 
Ond Dec. wala is unable to say, but, after inspection of some 


prigons since assuming Charge, he is of opinion that 


- the question of the lateral ventilation area in the jails will have to be re- 


considered. In fact, no one who is concerned for the welfare of the prisoners 
—and every right-thinking person must be so concerned—can help feeling 
alarmed at the serious deficiency in accommodation and the consequent 
deterioration not only in the physical health of the prisoners but also in their 
moral health. For, lack of accommodation is the principal obstacle to several 
urgent reforms such as the separation of habituals from casuals. The 
Government, we hope, are fully alive to the problem of increasing the accom- 
modation........... The other features of the report which call for notice are 
the classification of the prisoners, the working of the remission system and 
the treatment of juveniles.......... The solitary confinement system is falling 
more and more into disfavour in enlightened western countries, as a corrective 
even for habituals and is not resorted to except in extraordinarily difficult 
cases. It should be the endeavour of the judicial tribunals in this country 
to fall in a line with enlightened opinion in the west and to refrain from 
awarding solitary confinement as far as possible. In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, it defeats its own purpose. More, it is inhuman in the extreme. 
It is stated that the proper separation of habituals from first offenders is still 
impossible. ‘This is a reform which cannot be postponed a day longer than 
necessary and the Department must spare no effort to see that it is completely 
carried out. Again, civil prisoners should not be confined with ordinary 
criminals and the practice of sending minor offenders to jail for failure to pay 
fines deserves to be carefully revised and we await anxiously the recom- 


- mendations of the Jail Commission in this respect........2. The instances in 
which adolescents or juveniles were detained as undertrial prisoners for 


rolonged periods were more numerous than in any other year. 29 were 
etained for two to three months, 8 for three to four months and 4 for over 


four months. The Acting Inspector-General regards this as a matter of regret, 


In fact, this is a sufficient revelation of the hardship of undertrial prisoners, 
the harshness and inefficiency of our criminal administration and of the 
extent to which it contributes to the creation of crime.” 


4 
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38, Commenting on the annual report on factories in the Presidency, 
the Dnydn Prakdsh writes:—One cannot but 
Comments on the wonder at the apathy of both the community and 


annual report on factories Government towards this important subject. In 


flog Bombay Presi- view of. the fact that this question concerns the 


Dnydn Prakdsh (43), Welfare of three hundred thousand workmen, if it be 
8rd Dec. asked what we have done for them in the matter of 
sanitation, housing, primary education and factory 
reforms conducing to their health, no satisfactory rvply can be given. Mr. 
Engel’s Housing Scheme is lying suspended. His Excellency Sir George 
Lloyd’s zeal for providing housing for the poor has so far shown no 
tangibie result. We regret that only two thousand children in Bombay city 
from a community of one hundred and sixty eight thousand workmen should 
be availing themselves of educational facilities. This responsibility lies 
mainly on the capitalists, and its recognition would benefit the master as 
well as the labourer. Let them not forget that it is in their own interest 
that they should try to raise the efficiency of their workmen. The questions 
of juvenile labour and working wages are equally important; and it is 
necessary that Labour Unions should be started at all places to facilitate 
organised efforts with a view to safeguard labour interests. 


389. ‘‘The Resolution of the Indian Government on the Report of the 
Industrial Commission, together with the Despatch 
Comments on the of the Secretary of State for India, were issued last 
Government of India week.......... But the fundamental question about 
ge age ew _— what is meant by ‘industrial development of India’ 
ec : austria’ vor still remains unanswered. As we know very much 
Deccan Ryot (7), 29th 0 our loss, this may mean, as it has so often meant, 
Nov. the industrial exploitation of India through the 
agency of British or other foreign commercial con- 
cerns. We earnestly hope that this is not what the Government understand 
by this term. But whatever the ideas at the back of Mr. Montagu’s mind 
may be, India will not feel confident that the adoption of these measures will 
be conducive to the economic prosperity of this country unless the control of 
policy of the Provincial and Imperial Departments of Industries is transferred 
to Indian hands. An expert service and full-fledged organisation to co-operate 
with what the Government of India call the ‘industrial public’ is all very 
well; both of them are to be utilised for the purpose of encouraging genuine 
Indian industrial enterprise. We are not opposed to allowing equal facilities 
to British enterprise in this country if the same facilities are also placed at 
the disposal of Indians themselves. The bitter experience of the past, how- 
ever, is that non-Indian commercial interests are sometimes allowed facilities 
which are not available to Indians. The relation of Railway management 
with the development of industries illustrates very well the point of view from 
which we are writing. Prima facie, Railways are necessary for the growth of 
industries. Arguing from this, one may feel tempted to dogmatise that the 
expansion of the railway system in India must bear a direct proportion to 
the growth of our own industries. Butas we know only too well, Indian 
trading circles find that the Railways in India are more for the encourage- 
ment of foreign industries than those of this country........... Unless, then, 
steps are taken to make such favouritism impossible, we see little advantage 
in the creation of these Departments which may prove, in the absence of such 
measures, only a tax on the revenues of this country for the benefit of those 
who only want to exploit India economically.” 


40. The Muslim Herald gives expression to the astonishment of those 
who saw that an abundance of rain fell-in the last 

Nene, ps about high geason and a bumper crop was harvested, yet prices 
tenet are rising higher and higher. It notices that the 
AB sey P schpeg aibotte prices of grains, sugar and ghee registered a big 
(26), 2nd Dee. _ rise last week, and declares that though the poor 
may do without the two latter commodities, they 

cannot live without the first. It admits that prices in Europe are several 


times higher than those in India, but adds that the former is infinitely more 
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zich. It concludes by declaring that the people are starving, and wonders 
whether a breach of the peace may not take place. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
describes at length the abnormally high prices of all the necessaries of life 
and draws the attention of Government to this important question that is 
becoming more and more serious from day today. The paper thinks that 
such a state of affairs cannot long be tolerated and so urges the responsible 
authorities ‘to organise some measures to remedy it| 


41. If the news regarding America et woop net or! cows from 
: India is true, it will cause widespread disappoint- 
AGLI Uk hetes ueabons ment and sorrow in this country. We hope Govern- 
of cows from India to ment will give a full explanation in this c@&nection 
America. in reply to a detailed interpellation that is going to 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (26), 5th be put in the next session of the Legislative Council. 
Dec.; Hindusthin (24), Have the authorities ever thought of the anxiety 
4th Dec.; P eth tet and difficulties that India would experience through 
Gnd Pdrss (81), °. this carrying away of thousands of cows, however 
profitable it might be to America? ‘The removal of such a large number of 
cows would greatly retard agriculture in this country and would increase the 
present difficulty of obtaining milk and ghee to a considerable extent. If 
even a single passenger cannot secure a passage to England at present, which 
were the steamers which carried these thousands of cows? [Mr. M. M. 
Chhairapati, Honorary Secretary, Shri Sanatan Dharma Sabha, Jambusar 
(district Broach), writing to the Hindusthdn, also protests against this sort of 
removal of cows from India and while calling upon Government, public 
leaders, religious heads and agricultural associations to be fully alive to its 
significance, remarks:—In these days of abnormally high prices, certain 
American merchants have come down to these parts for the purpose of buying 
cows. They have put up at Broach and are buying well-fed cows and bulls 
from that city and its surrounding villages, regardless of the price demanded 
and are exporting them to America. According to my information, they have 
already exported 3,000 cows up to now and further purchases are being freely 
made. The Praja Mitra and Parsi refers to the interpellation on the subject 
to be put at the forthcoming sessions of the Bombay Legislative Council and 
expresses surprise that such a large number vf cattle should thus be carried 
away from the country.| 


42. The Jdm-e-Jamshed calls upon the Western India Turf Club to 
co-operate with Government in amending the 
_ Suggestions for check- Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act so as to effect- 
ing the evil of race- jvely suppress the evil of race-gambling. The paper 
, hed (26) emphasises the need of protecting the morals of the 
Ist aha —s (40), public and keeping them safe from such a disastrous 
evil and declares that apprehensions shown in 
certain quarters regarding the deterioration of the breed of horses by the 
placing of restriction on racing are in no way worthy of attention. It advises 
a reduction in the number of race-meetings and favours the enhancement of 
the prices of tickets of admission to the enclosures so as to put them entirely 
out of the reach of the poor and the middle classes. It strongly deprecates 
the concession allowed to ladies in the matter of these tickets and urges the 
necessity of keeping them away from racing. It earnestly desires that the 
age-limit of minors permitted entrance into the enclosures should be raised 
from 12 years to 21 years and hopes that the Government and elected 
members will do their best to induce Government to accept the above sugges- 
tions when the Prevention of Gambling Amendment Bill comes up for discus- 
sion at the next sessions of the Bombay Legislative Council. 


*43. “One more proof of Lala Lajpatrai’s solid work in America in 
winning over the sympathies of American senators 


Lala Léjpatrai’s workin gan be seen in Senator France’s speech before the 


America. 
Mahrdtta (10), 7th Senate on the Peace Treaty in which that gentleman 


thoroughly exposed the failure of British rule in India 

: | 3 and passionately pleaded for the extension of ‘self- 
determination’ to India. Lalaji has secured the support and sympathy of 

gome more senators, and they too are willing to do what little they can for 
ee N 


Dec. 


{81), 3rd Dec. 
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India through the American influence. - Lala Lajpatrai’s work is extremely 
handicapped for want of funds and support from India, and we regret that our 
countrymen pay so little attention to his necessities. His purse is slender, 
his workers are few in number, and to counteract his activities an active 
propaganda is being maintained by the British Government. To fight against 
such heavy odds, munificent donations and an army of constitutional workers 
must be supplied to him. We hope India will, out of sheer gratitude, supply 
him with them. Here are two extracts from Senator France’s speech and our 
readers will see how exactly they express our sentiments : ‘ Propose this test to 
any colonial policy. Does it seek to educate the colonial peoples? If it does; 
it is elevation and liberation. If it does not, itis directed to that heartless 
exploitation which ends in the degradation of the native people. By this test 
England has failed. India had an educational system. The English des- 
troyed it. Tbe sums spent by England for education in India are pitifully 
small, 80°015 per annum per capita, as against the 84 per capita which we 
have expended in the Philippines.’.......... ‘And so, af the conclusion of this 
war, when the millions of India, whose sons ‘had fought for England and for 
us on the strength of our promises of self-determination and freedom for all 
peoples, demande: that right of self-determination, the infamous Rowlatt 
Act was passed......, ... And then occurrad one of the most impressive 
spectacles of our generation. Millions of the people of India, on a given day, 
without respect to the creeds which had divided them, forsook their tasks and 
went into each other’s temples and mosques to pray for liberation. Unarmed, 


they undertook » passive resistance......... Yet these unarmed, helpless, 


protesting people were ruthlessly mowed down by the British machine-guns 
and slaughtered by bombs from the air. Thus did England answer their plea 
for the self-determination which she and we had promised would be the fruit 
of this war’.”’ 
44. Government have decided to apply the Record of Rights Act to the 
Inam villages. Inamdars do not want it and it is 
The Record of Rights not an easy task to prepare the record in Inam 
Act should not be apphed vyillages. It may be that the record once prepared 
to Pee Seas 97) will be of advantage alike to the Imamdars and the 
gates avohav (21); yavats. The Inam villages have not been surveyed. 
Payments to the Inamdars are not fixed. Some 
rayats put-up the plea that they are permanent rayats and Inamdars are 
fighting with them. Other rayats make payments under leases to the 
Inamdars and:the amount may be changed. It would be unjust to give to the 
rayats in Inam villages the rights enjoyed by rayats in Government villages. 


45. The Praja Mitra and Parsi says that a gentleman from Mangrol 
writes to it that a deputation of the disciples of 

The harassment of Pir Pir Mota Miya Saheb waited on him in order to 
Mota Miya of Mangrol by obtain his permission to take further steps in 
5 ee r the connection with the harassment caused to the Pir 
yee Mitra fe Paves Saheb by a European officer at the Rutlam station ; 
(31), 4th Dec. but that the Pir Saheb asked them to have patience 
and forbearance and to be silentin that connection at 

least for some time. Though inthe PirSaheb’s opinion, the gentleman conti- 
nues, the Kuropean officer in question deserved to be censured for unnecessarily 
harassing a saint like himself, and though, in view of the insolent conduct 
of that officer on the occasion, it was quite proper to regard the matter as a 
serious one, he (the officer) should be pitied and forgiven by his disciples. 
The correspondent thinks that the Pir Siheb has assumed a very tolerant and 
generous attitude in the matter and remarks that in view of such a forbearing 
attitude on his part, Government -shouli take action in this matter with an 


impartial mind. He hopes for a good result in the end. 


46. Indian settlers in East Africa are being given unjust treatment in a 

_ number of ways by the Government of that place. 

The grievancesofIndian [ndians have been trying to get redress in this 
settlers =F on ae . connection, but all their attempts in this direction 
ae. on 7’ have proved absolutely fruitless up to now. Aft 
present Indian settlers in East Africa stand in 
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of losing their ights for ever if the British Government will not 
itercede in the matter on behalf of these helpless Indians. A deputation of 
dians is to wait on Lord Milner, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 


justice at bis hands. The best course for the deputation is to educate British 


public opinion in this matter and to have personal interviews with individual 


members of Parliament. In our opinion much good will be achieved if the 
deputation works in co-operation with Rev. Mr. Andrews, who has already 
gone there to inquire into the conditions of Indian settlers in Kast Africa. 
The sympathy of the Labour party also will be a great help to them; for that 
party regard people of all nationalities as their brothers. 


47. “The celerity with which the salaries of superior service are being 
enchanced is in contrast with the leisurely pace 
with which projects of public benefit move or become 
lost ‘under consideration.’ Not only has the salary 


Protest against the over- 
seas allowance proposed 
to be given to Englishmen 


serving in India. of the Civil Service been generously increased, but a 
Bombay Chronicle (1), 0€W principle of reciprocity has been introduced for 
Ath Dec. enlarging the emoluments of the premier Service. 


The Government have endorsed the ‘principle’ of 
an overseas-allowance according to which a British-born civil servant gets a 
decent sum in addition to his salary. This destroys the old parity of income 
as between Indians and Europeans in the Service. As if in compensation for 
it, Indians serving in Britain are to get an extra allowance over their usual 
salaries. Now the total number of Indians serving in Britain would be 
half-dozen, and as if in reciprocity for the allowance they get, India is to be 
burdened with the cost of a donation to Britishers serving in this country. 
The Crew Committee recommended that the salary of the members of the 
Indian Council should be £1,200 a year, plus £600 for Indians serving in 
Britain. That privilege for a handful of Indians who earn well in India and 
accept office at a sacrifice, is equated in principle against an advantage to be 
secured for a host of Britishers who come at no sacrifice and are already 
overpaid in India. It is a play of ‘principle’, but it virtually amounts to an 
extremely unjust, unwarranted and costly addition to the salary of the 
Britisher........... The new principle is a perfect piece of reciprocity, with 
a small field in the India Council which ought to have been abolished: the 
outstanding result is an advantage to British careerists in their salary, and 
their hearts will. go out to the inventor of a principle which produces 


inequality without introducing racial discrimination. Other Services may 
now begin clamouring.”’ 


48. The Kathiawar correspondent of the Bombay Chronicle writes in 
the course of his letter :—‘‘ Then there is the Judicial 


Criticism of the Judicial §ervice of the province, of which every one of the 


Service of the. province of 


Kathidwar pleaders and the parties has got his bit to say, 
Bombay Chronicle (1) although none has ever ventured to ventilate the 
5th Dec. grievance against this piece of singular lack of atten- 


tion on the part of the Government. ‘To keep aside 
the question of the separation of judicial and executive, what is the experience 
of legal practitioners of the Courts of the Political Agents with unlimited 
Civil powers, the experience,—which is the subject of their many jokes and 
pleasantries in the circle of their friends? Some are heard to say that in the 
absence of an opposing pleader they can with impunity quote 61 Calcutta or 
87 Bombay Law Reporter and they are sure the presiding judge would not 


miss to make a note of them; or they can as assumingly talk of Amir Ali’s 


Hindu Law or Dr. Ghosh’s Muhammadan Law, and the judge would not 
question it. The peace of the province may as well be entrusted to the First 

lass Magistrates with summary powers. Of the I'handars, the Second Class 
Magistrates, the less said the better. Thus, with the honourable exception of 
the Court of the Jndicial Assistant, which is the only consolation to the 


‘discontented, the service is a hopeless order; I should think it is only here, 


that the Political Agents and their deputies can hold their court at any time 
of their choosing. The pleaders andthe parties may be waiting and praying 


in this connection. But as Lord Milner is averse to allowing any rights to 
‘any people except the white settlers in that place, we do not hope to have 
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for the issue of these Badasahibs from their bungalows till one, two or three 
o’clock, when these august fillers of the ‘ gadi’ of justice would come out to 
give them a hearing, with a constant eye on the office clock, lest the rule about 
the closing of the Court at 5 p.m. be inadvertently broken |! Such is the 
Judicial Service. of Kathiawad. It is a reproach to the British notion of 
justice, that a state of things like this should be allowed to continue any 


longer, and especially so, in the considerate and sympathetic administra- 
tion of Sir George Lloyd. ” 


49. -A correspondent of the Karndtak Vaibhav complains that the 
British Government gave up the old methods and 
Fes agua about the in- taxed the Inam lands of Patels and Kulkarnis and 


ype ower ga of Patils and fixed the 5 per cent. scale, and he requests that as in 


the present days of high prices the payment is in- 
__Karndtak VaROneD (1), adequate, allowances to Patels and Kulkarnis should 

be increased. He also remarks that under the 
Hope Rules work was required to be done for four hours and that the 
Anderson Rules keep the village officers occupied for twelve hours. 


00. ‘A Maratha’ writes to the Rdjakdéran complaining of the low pay 
| in the Vaccination Department. He says that the 
Complaintoflowsalaries revised grades are of Rs. 18, 24 and 32 per month 


on vary Vaccination Depart- nd that as there is only one place of Rs. 32 in every 


aw district, the rest have to retire on Rs. 24. He 
— hee, ee further remarks that when appointments are made 
Inspectorships are dangled before the eyes of the 

candidates but that they are unobtainable now as sanitory. surveyors are 
preferred. He proposes that candidates should be paid Rs. 20 and that the 
grades of vaccinators should be of 25 to 31, 31 to 41 and 41 to 50 and that 


two posts of Rs. 60 should be reserved in every district for those who have 
put in 25 years’ service. 


O91. Mr. M. K. Gandhi writes:—‘‘ Durgdas Advani is one of the best 
workers I have had the privilege of meeting. I came 
+ of the Sind Judicial to know him through correspondence, immediately on 
sass o's Court in WY arrival in India in 1915. The occasion that gave 
the New Call appeal case. T8¢ to the correspondence showed the true man in 
Young India (16), 3rd Durgdas. He has. been a consistent, conscientious 
Dec. and zealous worker in Sind for many years. He has 
now gone to gaol for one year with hard labour. I 

have been asked to give my opinion on the judgment of the Appellate Court. In 
my humble opinion the judgment is unsound. ‘The Court has erred in holding 
that the New Call was a seditious leaflet and it has strained the analysis of 
evidence to record a finding against Duredas. But in giving this opinion, 
I admit I may be biased in favour of Durgdas. I do not believe him to be 
capable of telling an untruth in order to avoid imprisonment. ‘The evidence 
may bear the meaning placed upon it by the Appellate Court. But as a friend 
and as a Satyagrahi, [ must decline to condole with Durgdas or his family 
upon his incarceration. Durgdas has after great deliberation taken the 
Satyagraha pledge. And I seize the opportunity offered by this case of placing 
before the reader my views about such cases. We spend too much money in 
litigation and in appeals. We have an excessive dread of prisons. I have 
not a shadow of doubt that society will be much cleaner and healthier if there 
was less resort to law courts than there is. The rush after the best 
counsel is undignified. Itis unpardonable when it is indulged in at public 


Comments on the judg- 


expense. But it is sinful when a Satyagrahi spends money after the best 


legal talent or after appeals. I was, therefore, pained when I heard of a»peals 
in the New Call convictions. If one had committed an offence he must plead 
guilty and suffer the penalty. If he has not and is still found guilty, 
imprisonment for him is no disgrace. And if he isa Satyagrahi he has ‘ 


business’ to fear the hardships of gaol life. We in Inia whilst we are living 


in an atmosphere surcharged with suspicion and distrust and in ths midst 
of a secret police department, unrivalled perhaps in the world for its dup!icity 
and unscrupulousness, must use ourselves to the gaol life if we want to mend 
that department and remove distrust and suspicion. The best and quickest 
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way. to deliverance from the distrust and secret police department is to rid 
the country of false fear and all violence. But till that far off day arrives, 
he handful of Satyngrahis must be prepared to treat the prison as their second 
home........... Needless to say I am not here thinking of imprisonments for 
acts of actual incendiarism or murder.” 


52. ‘In the administration of justice what may be called the ‘ atmos- 
: phere’ has been of late playing a great part. In 
Pe od Chronicle (1), the ferocious sentences delivered by the Martial 
Law Commissions in the Punjab, the judges were 


the facts and the enormity of the offences charged. In the judgments 
delivered by the Judicial Commissioners in the New Call case, we see a 
most lamentable lack of judicial perspective and the play of ‘ atmosphere’, 
When political offences are before a court of law, we expect a certain temper 
of detachment on the part of judges. We have no hesitation in saying that 
in their judgments both Mr. Kincaid and Mr. Raymond failed to examine the 
evidence with due regard for the facts proved on behalf of the defence.......... 
The judgment has had a profound political effect in Sind and itis regrettable 
that, in a case of such importance, there should have been, contrary to the 
anticipations of those qualified to judge, a serious miscarriage of justice......... 
Mr. Durgdas, whose courage to face the conssquences of his action as well 
as his faithfulness to the truth could not for a moment be questioned, 
disclaimed knowledge of the publication in his absence. Mr. Mariwalla in 
every particular supports the statement and declares that Mr. Durgdas had 
no knowledge of the contents published. As against these facts as well as 
independent evidence, the judges argue, with the single obsession that the 
Home Ruler was full of invective, that Mr. Mariwalla and Mr. Durgdas 
were colleagues. Mr. Raymond in a prodigiously long judgment strives to 
destroy the vital and, in our judgment, well-authenticated fact, that Mr. 
Durgdas did not participate in the actual production or printing of the 
pps’ and that it was done in his absence and without his consent. Mr. 
aymond would not believe that Mr. Durgdas was no advocate of violence, 
because he knew enough of it all from the Home Ruler|!......... Mr. Ray- 
mond draws so many deductions. from the ‘spirit of Durgdas’ as he 
understood it, that they work for the despair of those who expect calm 
and sober reasoning on the evidence put beiore courts of law........... If the 
case had been tried before a jury, the verdict would have most certainly gone 
in favour of Mr. Durgdas. That privilege of justice and safety was not his. 
The preconceptions of the judges lead them, unconsciously no doubt, to throw 
cruel aspersions on the character of a man, who, in point of truth and pat- 
riotism, is considered by his countrymen to be high and blameless. It was 
the ‘spirit of Durgdas ’, which settled too much on the judicial mind, which 
is responsible for what we consider to be a grave miscarriage of justice. We 
earnestly commend the case to the notice of sir George Lloyd who, we hope, 
will examine the judgment and the evidence, and decide if Mr. Durgdas has 
not been a victim of judicial severity.” : | 


03. “Here is the full text of Mr. Durgdas’ message which he left for 
his countrymen on the day the judgment was 
mee Tomes (11), 3rd qolivered in his case:—‘ I am very thankful to those 
who have shown their sympathy in this crisis. I 
still maintain that I am innocent of the charge against me. I have always 
advocated Home Rule within the British Empire and acquiring it by lawful and 
peaceful means. However, it is not a matter to grieve over. I have taken 
the result of my appeal calmly. I hope I will come out better and stronger 
and more prepared to serve the Motherland’. The message is worthy of our 
esteemed countryman now in jail. The Judicial Court has condemned him, 
but bis own conscience and the public declare him innocent; and their verdict 
will stand. ‘Is it too much to request the authorities to exercise their 
presets of mercy in regard to his case and the cases of Mr. Marriwala and 
r. Jethmal? With the coming of Reforms, the official mind should 
co-operate with the public in creating a better atmosphere in Sind; and it 
_ Will be some assurance of a desire for co-operation if the three Sindhi political 
prisoners are set free on the occasion of the Peace Celebration.” 


et 


insensibly led to examine evidence with preconceived ideas of the reality of 


54. “The decision arrived at during last week to elect the Honourable 
Pandit Motilal Nehru of Allahabad as President of 

_ Comments on theelec- the forthcoming session of the Indian National 
tion of Pandit Motilal (Congress to be held at Amritsar during the last week 


oe gga ts = of the next month is indeed a wise one. The selec- 


Sessions at Amritear. tion is unexceptionable in every way.......... We 
Praja Bandhu (80), ©80 think of few who can steer the Congress barque 
80th Nov., Eng. cols. clear of all shoals and rocks at this critical juncture 


in the history of India as ably as this venerable and 
distinguished countryman of ours. The Amritsar session will be a memorable 
one for more than one reason. We have, however, not the least doubt that 
under the able guidance of Pandit Motilal Nehru it will be completely 
successful.” 


99. ‘‘ We earnestly hopethe Moderate leaders addressed by the president- 
3 elect of the Congress, will appreciate the spirit in 
Why the Moderates which he repeats the call already issued by the Recep- 
should join the Congress tion Committee at Amritsar. It is a call which will 
at nee nega cle (1) be fervently endorsed by all Nationalists in the 
4th ea — we country, and now it is for the Moderates to rise 
above the passions of faction and judge if the occasion 
is not constraining enough to justify their returning to the old allegiance. 
pshboucne Of all, the Moderates have the least ground to quarrel with 
the Congress. The Indian National Congress is governed still by the 
constitution framed by the Moderates. For many years they controlled 
the Congress and if their cause is just and right, they may do so again: 
But their proper place lies not outside, but inside the Congress......... R 
The final scenes are being enacted in regard to the Montagu scheme. 
And there is every likelihood that the Indian Reforms Bill will be 
passed very shortly. One of the main reasons assigned by the seceders was 
that they wanted to support and save the Bill. We shall not disturb the 
visions of the Moderates for the present; now that the Bill has been saved, 
what reason is there for the Moderates to stand aloof from the National 
Congress ?......... Even if the Reform question be set aside, there is the 
Punjab and the striken province has appealed to the nation to stand by it. 
The Reception Committee has called upon the Moderates to join the Congress, 
in the name of the Punjab. -‘The President-elect makes the same appeal to 
the Moderates, in the name again of lacerated Punjab. Who can resist the 
appeal made in circumstances like these? What are the few differences 
between the Moderates and the Nationalists, before the acute sufferings of the 
Punjab? When the hapless province was under the iron heel of the civil and 
military bureaucracy, no distinction was made between the Moderates and the 
Nationalists. All suffered equally and a union of all parties under the 
flag of the Congress is imperatively necessary in the best interests of the nation. 
It is the bounden duty of all parties to stand by the Punjab which has suffered 
untold miseries.” 


06. ‘We trust the appeal of the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru, the 
Praia Mitra and Parsi President-elect of the next session of the Indian 
(i), Bth — En se National Congress, will not fall on deaf ears...... wee 
hati ee Punjab question will be the principal plank of 
the Congress platform this year. It is essential that the country should speak 
with one voice on the subject in the great representative assembly of the 
nation. It is the duty of all patriotic Indians to support the Punjab with 
heart and voice in what Pandit Motilal calls ‘its dire distress’. So far as that 
question is concerned there should be no difficulty and no disunion. But the 
plight of the Punjab is not the only burning topic of the day. There is the 
other question of the Reform Bill which, though less dramatic, is any day of 
greater practical importance. On this latter point the country is far from 
being united.......... In view of the great, almost fundamental, divergence of 
‘view that exists on this question, a very bitter and acrimonious debate would 
be expected; and further bitterness on this subject can hardly benefit tbe 
country. Although prepared to be at one with the other partiss on the 
‘Punjab question, the impossibility of coming to any workable understanding 
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on the reforms question must give the Moderate leaders pause. Mr. Chinta- 
mani perhaps expressed the sentiment of his whole party, when he declared 


the other day that his attitude towards the Congress would depend upon 
the Congress’s attitude towards the reforms........... If the Congress is 
going to shout down the scheme as a sham, then the Moderates feel that 
the Congress is no place for them.......... The question is, whether an 


atmosphere of reason and restraint is to prevail in the deliberations of the 


Congress this year. If it is to be a wild orgy of declamation and denunciation 
the Moderates might feel they could serve no practical purpose by joining. 
Apart from this, the Congress as representative of the whole people could afford 


#0 accommodate within its fold all the different sections of public opinion. 


There is no political life without strong differences. But the general atmos- 
phere must be one of reason and courtesy. If this is assured, itis the duty 
of all people to respond to the President-elect’s appeal.” 


67. The whole nation desires the Amritsar Congress to be a united one. 
The situation makes it impossible for the last year’s 
_ Indu Prakdsh (45), 4th gnlit to continue any longer. The Moderates never 
nt —— y g0), exulted over it; and the Nationalists with a dejected 
20th Dec amuaoee * mind did their best to keep the Congress efficient. 
Lately, on some score or other, conciliatory views 
are being mutually exchanged thus giving hopes about their meeting on a 
common platform. The Satyagraha controversy raised its head in the mean 
while, but it has since subsided and the united flag stands hoisted again 
to rally all parties at the piteous call of the distressed Punjab. There is no 
diffierence whatsoever on questions of agitation for the rights of Indians 
in South Africa, and the Indian aspirations for protective rights, and the 
main features of the Reforms also leave no ground for them to carp at one 
another. ‘Time is short and the sooner the Moderates think of joining the 
Congress the better it would be. [The Sandesh writes :—The Moderates are 
the enemies of the nation and of themselves. ‘They lengthened the time of 
getting Swarajya by adopting the mendicant policy. They welcomed the 
minimum of Reforms that Mr. Montagu sought to offer them. Had they 
but conformed 10 the Delhi-Congress demands Mr. Montagu would have been 
forced to accede to them. They must, therefore, expiate either by joining the 
Nationalists or by becoming extinct, as uader the new Reforms no party is 
likely to hold out without any following. The Rajkaran writes :—As there is 
no difierence on the two main questious about the Punjab distress and the 
Reforms, they need not repeat their last year’s folly of exhibiting their want 
of statesmanship by holding aloof from the Congress. This year’s Congress 
is unique in all respects; all parties should, therefore, join it and spare 
themselves the discredit of having effected a split in the Congress. | 


08. The Praja Mitra and Parsi urges the leaders of the Moderate Party 

and others, to whom invitations have been issued 

Praja Mitra and Pdrst by the Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
(31), B, nee 4 Oe forthcoming session of the Indian National Congress, 
Psa yg yeh m4 wn (4) to attend it and expresses a desire that the session 
5th Dec.: Jdm-e-Jamshed May be representative of all the political parties in 
(26), 5th Dec. India. The paper points out how certain Anglo- 
Indian officials pat the Moderates on the back for 

their wisdom in separating from the Congress but asks the latter to think of 
the attitude of the former towards them when they unitedly oppose Govern- 
ment in the Legislative Councils. It asserts that prominent British 
statesmen consider the Indian National Congress as the only body capable 
of representing the aims and aspirations of Indians and so it is the duty of 
the Moderates to join the Congress with a view to making it a completely 
representative body. The paper is of opinion that if the Moderates fail to 
join the Congress they will lose their prestige in the eyes of British Govern- 
ment. [The Sdnj Vartamdn strongly appealsin the name of the oppressed 
Punjab to the leaders of the Moderate party to attend the forthcoming 
session of the Congress. The: Shri Venkateshwar, too, appeals to them, in 
the name of down-trodden Punjab, to do the same and remarks that if the 
_Moderat s fail to attend the next session of the Congress even after such an 
‘appeal, it will certainly be a very cruel act on their part. The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
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on the other hand is of opinion that the Nationalists being the aggressive 
party in creating the split, it is not possible for the Moderates to attend the 
Congress, unless the Nationalists assume an attitude characterised by 
sobriety, toleration and a spirit of compromise, in seeking the union.| 


*59. “ Our own view coincides with that of the Liberals, and if joining 
the Congress means repudiation of the Bill, it is 
@. tis De... Reformer obvious that those who welcome the Billcan have 

i no place init. An authoritative declaration on the 
part of the recognised Radical leaders as to what their course of action will 
be when the Bill becomes law, will perhaps, facilitate an early decision on the 
part of such Liberals as have not already made up their minds that they shall, 
under no circumstances, join the National Congress.” 


LEGISLATION. 


60. ‘‘The Bombay Government have recently published the text of a 
bill to provide for the constitution of village pan- 
Comments on the Bom- chayats in the Presidency.......... We must at once 
bay Village Panchayat admit we endorse whole-heartedly this policy which 
a dti. Punch (22) is in the right direction. Now that we are on the 
80th Wes ine. ote (2), eve of a great administrative re-adjustment, the 
baal policy of decentralisation should be carried down to 
the villaye which forms the unit of administration. India is a land of villages 
as a very small minority of its population lives in cities and towns having a 
population of 5,000 and above........ .» We are glad to see the Bombay 
Government have at last awakened to the necessity of introducing this reform. 
The subject indubitably bristles with difficulties. To be useful, these village 
organisations must be popular and effective. They must have some Judicial 
powers if they are to achieve something substantial and perform their duties 
with thoroughness. In the initial stages especially their work will have to be 
closely supervised. But these difficulties ought not to be allowed to stand 
in the way of the initiation of a wholesome change.”’ 


61. “The Bombay Government has published a Bill the object of 
which is to establish in certain villages panchayats 


or village boards.......... We welcome the Bill 
K ae (38), Ist Dec., although we wish such a measure should have been 
ng. cols. long ago passed.......... We believe that if this 


panchayat system had been introduced simultaneous- 
ly with the introduction of the elective element in the Legislative Councils, 
the present disparity and discontent between the ryot and the politically- 
minded classes would not have come into existence. We think a few 
modifications are necessary in the Bill. One of the members of the 
Panchayat must be a man from tke depressed classes. Ifsuch a man is not 
elected, the Collector should have power to nominate him. The interests of 
these people are greater in villages than anywhere else........ i. ae 
Panchayat should also be empowered to try petty cases both civil and crimi- 
Bee Under the Bill as it stands at present, only the District Local 
Board or the Collector of the district is authorised to make an application to 
the Commissiner of the Division for the declaration of the area where the 
Panchayat system is to be introduced. We believe the feelings of the 
villagers for whose benefit the Panchayat is to be introduced should receive 


the first consideration and they too therefore should have the right to ask for 
the Panchayat.” 


EDUCATION. 


62. In view of the limited accommodation for Arts students in the 
existing colleges of the Presidency and of the con- 

Appeal to Government sequent difficulties experienced by students on that 
to take immediate steps to account, the Bombay Samdchdr accords a cordial 


remove the present | rss 
congestion in the existing welcome to tbe Karnatak Education Society’s 


Arts Colleges in the Bom- proposal for starting a new second-grade Arts College 


bay Presidency. in the Karnatak and desires that both Government 
Bombay Samdchdr (63), and the Bombay University should give prompt 
3rd Dec. - and sympathetic consideration to it. It requests 
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Government to take practical measures immediately to remove the difficulty 
of students in getting higher education and dwells on the need of relieving 
the present congestion in the existing Arts Colleges in the Presidency. It 
also urges Government to take upon themselves the responsibility of estab- 


lishing new colleges in important centres. : 


63. A correspondent, subscribing himself as ‘A villager ’, Writes to 
the Gujardtt complaining of the scare caused in 
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Complaint about Chris- 
tian converts from the 
untouchable classes being 
admitted into the ver- 
nacular school at Jalalpur 
village, district Surat. 

Gujardti (20), 30th 
Nov. 


the village of Jalalpur in the Surat District by the 
admission in the local vernacular school of a 
certain number of Christian boys converted from the 
untouchable classes. The writer states that the 
people of the village consider the admission of the 
Christian boys above referred to as a move on the 
part of the local missionaries to spread Christianity 


among the boys attending the school and have 
therefore withdrawn their children from it and have made arrangements to 


educate them by opening another school. The writer moreover complains 
against the order issued by the Kducational Inspector, Northern Division, 
calling upon the parents to send their boys to the old school and threatening 
that their children would be refused admission into any other school if the 
order is not obeyed. He also refers to the unsuccessful attempts at per- 
guasion made by the petty educational and revenue officials of the place to 
induce the people to send their boys to the school. [The paper deprecates 
the activities of the Missionaries of Jalalpur who got Christian boys from 
elsewhere admitted into the local school and takes exception to the order 
issued by Mr. Savarkar, Educational Inspector, Northern Division, who is 
himself a convert, and urges the necessity of its being withdrawn. I¢ 
expresses & hope that His Excellency Sir George Lloyd will give sympathetic 
consideration to the petition submitted to him by the peopie of Jalalpur in 
the matter. | 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


64. “The report on the administration of the Local Boards in the 
Bombay Presidency shows no substantial advance. 
In our opinion this is due to the fact that Local 
Boards have no powers and consequently no respon- 
sibility. Undoubtedly attempts have been made of 
g the late to increase the elective element and to have 
Guardtt Punch (22), elected presidents. But unless and until there is a 
30th Nov., Hing. cols. clear demarkation of functions between the provincial 
government and the Local Boards, and the latter are invested with full control 
over the departments they have to administer there is no chance whatsoever 
of any appreciable advance on the present situation. The Government of 
India and the Secretary of State have issued resolutions in which promises 
of liberal changes have been given but they have never been carried out in 
practice. We are quite confident after the Reform Act is passed amendments 
of the existing Municipal and Local Boards Acts will be taken up by the new 
councils; so that the local bodies may be freed from the fetters which at 


present hamper free movement and create a feeling of apathy’ among the 
members.” 


Comments on the 
Annual Report on the 
working of Local Boards 
inthe Bombay Presidency 
during the past year. 


a 


65. ‘‘ The Corporators are either too apathetic to the public cry of distress 
acai _ or vested interests stand in the way of compelling 
Complaint about scarcity the executive to do its duty by the tax-payers. We 
of ca in Bombay City. are even more amazed at the attitude of the Munici- 
ay Chronicle (1) “pea 
8rd Dec. pal Commissioner. Does he imagine that his duty 
is done when he merely pleads that ‘he has no 
power to compel the landlords to put up pumps, neither can he devise any 
system for supplying water to the upper stories’? If he has no powers, 
should it not be his concern to ask for such powers if they are desirable and 
necessary ? Why does the Municipality permit erection of tenements, which 


cannot be expected to be supplied with water? Is sucha practice conducive 


fo the city’s welfare on hygienic and sanitary grounds?” 


 - 
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NATIVE STATES. 


66. “Junagadh is the premier State in Kathidwad. With its great 
recources, what could have been a more likely 
Alleged need of a Com- expectation than this that under British adminis- 


mission to inquire into the tration and guidance, it would become a model State 
Junagadh Administration. inthe Province? That expectation has proved to be 
Bombay Chronicle (1), 


6th Dec a delusion. The autocracy of Mr. Rendall has been, 

. on the most generous interpretation, no better than 
that of any Kathiawad autocrat. In fact, it has been much worse than that 
of a few of the latter, such as the late Maharajah of Bhavnagar. The letters 
on the subject which we have published during the last few weeks and the 
letters we have not been able to publish have all been prompted by one 
common conviction, formed by personal experience or knowledge, that the 
administration of Mr. Rendall has been, as one of the correspondents described, 
‘a model of failure’. From information that has been supplied to us and 
from independent enquiries that we have made, the conclusion to which we 
have come isnot much different from the verdict passed by the corres- 
pondents. We are, however, anxious to leave that, for the present, as 
an open question to be settled by an impartial body having access to 
all facts from the side of the Administrator as well as of the people of 
the State. What we’ are concerned about most at the moment is the 
institution of an independent and comprehensive enquiry into the adminis- 
tration of the State. The urgency of such an enquiry need not be empha- 
sised. The administration of the State by the Government was a trust. The 
beneficiaries to the trust have made open allegations as to the unsatisfactory 
manner in which the trust has been executed. The honour of the British 
Government as well as the well-being of the people of Junagadh are involved 
in the question. There is only one honourable way in which the question 
can be dealt with. It is to institute an enquiry, such as we have suggested, 
to be conducted by men in whom the people have full confidence. We 
earnestly trust Sir George Lloyd, who has shown himself to be commendably 
vigilant and zealous in regard to integrity as well as efficiency of adminis- 
tration of this Presidency, will take a personal interest in this matter and 
immediately act on the suggestion we have made. He has a splendid 
opportunity before him. Not only will he, by instituting an enquiry, vindicate 
the honour of British administration, he will also lay the foundation of a new 
and progressive political structure which will become the exemplar to the rest 
of Province. For, it is not enough that the Commission, which we suggest, 
should enquire into the administration of Mr. Rendall. It must also be 
empowered to make proposal, with regard to the scheme of future adminis- 
tration of the State under the Nawab—a scheme that should give due share 
to the people in the management of their affairs. The immediate appoint- 
ment of such a Commission will only reconcile the people of the State to the 
inexplicable postponement of the installation of che Nawab to the gadi—a 
matter in regard to which their feelings, we may assure Sir George Lloyd, have 
been very much exercised. We have every confidence that Sir George 
Lloyd will give his immediate attention to this matter. The subjects of the 


Junagadh State have, however, a duty to perform. They must make their 


own voice heard more emphatically than they have hitherto done.”’ 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 14th December 1919. 
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Report on Dewspapers 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY ; 
For the week ending 13th December 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. “The House of Commons has unanimously passed the third reading 
- of the Government of India Bill, as revised by the 
Comments on the pass- §elbourne Commitiee.......... The Bill, as we have 
Rs a ye pointed out on previous occasions, does not, to vary 
von S~SséH@ language of enthusiastic Moderates, ‘meet the. 
Bombay Chronicle (1), immediate needs of the situation in India’. But, in 
10th Dec. . spite of its limitations, if marks a considerable 
advance on the present conditions and though it 
does not put Indians on the road to self-government, it, at any rate, points 
distantly to the direction of the road. If there is any one individual to whom 
this country owes a debt of gratitude for this advance,—apart, of course, from 
the question as to how far that advance is adequate and satisfactory,—it is 
undoubtedly Mr. Montagu. The Bill owes its conception to the Report 
which was presented to the public in the joint names of Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford. But, as subsequent revelations have shown, the part 
played by Lord Chelmsford in the preparation of that Report was confined to 
diluting the Liberalism of Mr. Montagu with the timidity and prejudice 
characteristic of the bureaucratic theory of administration with which his 
Excellency identified himself.......... When Mr. Montaeu declared in the 
Commons, what time the latter passed the third reading of his Bill, that ‘ it 
was the proudest. moment in his life’, he expressed a sentiment which the 
whole of India, disappointed as it is with the rejection of the most important 
parts of its demands, willingly and gratefully shared with him.......... 
The resolute determination of Mr. Montagu not to give unqualified fiscal 
autonomy to India and a substantial measure of control in the Central 
Government marks the tremendous gulf between the legitimate expectation of 
India and Britain’s gift and emphasises the extent to which the gratitude of 
the country to Mr. Montagu for what he has been able to secure for her is 
qualified by the intense disappointment at what he has been unwilling or 
unable to give to her.......... When the Indian people recall that the powers 
reserved to Government are practically all those powers which the central 
autocracy of Simla and Delhi now wields, they cannot avoid the humiliating 
reflection that, having sacrificed men and money unstintingly in the war of 
liberation which has given self-determination to subject nationalities elsewhere, 
their country is still to be administered, to all intents and purposes, as ‘a 
great estate’ of another nation and not as its equal partner. The Indian 
people are grateful to Mr. Montagu for what he has been able to do for them 
according to his light. But they would be false to themselves if they abated 
one jot or tittle in their agitation to get more as soon as possible.” 


*2. “The Reforms Bill was passed unamended by the House of 
Commons and its first reading was also passed in 
— (10), 14th the Lords. Backed by the solid Government 
majority, we are sure that it will pass the Lords and 
receive the Royal assent before Christmas. The measure, we need not repeat, 
does not go far enough, and we are glad that the Labour members openly said 
the same in Parliament. Mr. Ben Spoor moved, as far as possible, the 
Congress. amendments, and Colonel Wedgwood, Commander Kenworthy, 
Mr. Adamson and other Labour members did their best to secure for India :a 
larger measure of self-government. They failed as they had no majority ; 
but they showed that when Labour would come into power, and, we hope with 
Colonel Wedgwood that it will soon come, it will try to give us more than 
this inadequate measure. And the Labour view, as voiced by Mr. Ben Spoor 
in England, exactly tallies with the view of Mr. Tilak and the Congress party 
here, viz., that ‘ All sections of Indians should use the Bill to the fullest 
extent, and continue to agitate, strictly constitutionally, for a wider measure.’ 
It:is needless to say that thisis diametrically opposite to Mr. Montagu’s dictum 
that ° agitation would not hasten the transference of power,’ but it might delay 
it,’.and that Indians should ‘settle down'to work and | met to agitate.’ ‘True 
u 869—1 Con 
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‘it is that Indians must settle down to work, but why they should not agitate 


for the rest of their demands is not clear to us. And in this we are glad that 
even Moderates like Dr. Sapru and Mr. Bannerjee are with us. They say 


. that we should take whatever we have got and agitate for the rest. The 


whole of our. experience also confirms the same, and however much 
r. Montagu might dilly-dally with facig, it is certain that the House of 


Commons has altered the Indian constifution, in response to Indian agitation 


and nothing but it. Agitation, continuous agitation for years, was the parent 
of Reforms, and Mr. Montagu cannot deny that parentage. In fact Mr. 
Montagu has admitted the connection in his Report, and we are surprised to see 
how he is now eating his own words. This trick to hoodwink the unwary is 
bound to fail, as it did fail in Lord Morley’s time. Agitation is necessary till 
we reach our goal, and whatever be Mr. Montagu’s view, we must continue 
to agitate till we get full responsible self-government. Taibed leaders in 
England are with us, and our experience also teaches us the same thing. 
India therefore should take the measure buf must not give up agitation for 
the rest.”’ 


8. “The House of Commons has unanimously passed the third 
reading of the Government ‘of India Bill........... It 

Praja Mitra and Pdrsi inaugurates the first faint beginnings of responsible 
(81), 12th Dec., Eng. cols. ° government. But it constitutes a definite wrench 
from the system and traditions of the past.......... 

Whatever the result, there is no question that the Bill marks a great experi- 
ment and ushers in a new and eventful era, full of promise, perhaps full! of 
perils too. Whatever the dangers, real or fancied, the reforms were really 
inevitable. There was danger in it, at least from one standpoint; but as 
Sir'J. D. Rees remarked, there would be far greater danger if the Bill were 
not passed. Practically all parties appear to have been impressed with the 
inevitableness of the measure of reforms. The Bill might be defective,—and 
even Mr. Montagu does not call it a piece of perfection; but it was essential 
and indispensable.......... No measure affecting India has been more 
carefully considered. It had been exposed to a vigorous fire from two direc- 
tions but it had emerged practically unscathed from the ordeal. Itis a real 
triumph for Mr. Montagu, and he well deserved the encomiums that were 
bestowed upon him........... The measure did not mark the be-all and the 
end-all of progress in India. It was a step which, in the course of a very 


. few years, must resulé in another great step forward. Of course, future 


progress would depend upon the sincerity of the spirit in which it was 
attempted to carry out the purpose of the Bill by those responsible for the 
actual administration of India.... Tbe Bill marks the beginning of a 
new era, in which if the spirit which has prompted Mr. Montagu to imitate 


this stupendous and splendid change, is given free effect, there will be progress 
and contentment all round.” 


4. We must express our congratulations to the Joint Committee, the 
- Secretary of State and the Indian Deputations on the 
Praja Mitra and Pdrst passing of the Reform Bill through the House of 


Sabet J wee Commons. The Reform Act no doubt gives us very 
m , Dec.; = * . : oe 
bay Samdchar (63), 10th little in the first instance, but it is based on such 


Dec sound principles that it will enable us to secure 
are | substantial rights in the near future if we make a 
right use of what has been granted to us. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—We 
are pleased to see that Mr. Montagu has proved true to himself and has piloted 
the Reform Bill successfully through the House of Commons and has got it 
passed as amended by the Joint Committee. We trust that educated Indians 
will make such a wise use of their new powers as will induce the party in 

wer in Parliament within about five years or so to appoint a Commission 
les inquiring into the Indian administation and for making recommendations 
for more rights to be conceded to the Indian people. The Bombay Samdchdr 
expresses extreme gratification at the passing of the Bill through the House 
of Commons and-expresses the hope thatthe next: Congress will accord a warm 
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- 9, Commenting on Mr. Montagu’s speech on the passing of the Reform 


Comments on Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s speech on the iby 
ing of the Reform Bill 
the Commons. | 

Sdnj Vartamdn (33), 
10th Dec.; Praja Mitra 
and Parsi (31), 10th Dec. ; 
Akhbdr-e-Isladm (60), 10th 
Dec. 


Bill, the Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—Mr. Montagu is 
right i in saying that the passing of the Bill means the 
end of the old era and the beginning of the new. 
With all due deference to Mr. Montagu, we must say 
with reference to the advice given to Indians that 
they have never abused the Civilians. Exposing the 
faults of Civilians and depicting the miserable plight 
of India under their administration does not mean 
abusing. However, we are prepared to forget the 


past and to co-operate with the Civilians in making the Reform Act a success. 
We are grateful for the concessions granted to us, but at the same time wea 
consider it our sacred duty to agitate for those that still remain to be granted. 


No one has any right to stop our agitation. 


expresses gratification 


The Praja Mitra and Parst 


with the speech and believes it will enable 


Parliament to understand its duties towards India and hopes that it will in 


the near future 
self-defence. 


speech. | 


grant India the right of receiving military training for 
The Akhbdr-e-Isldm congratulates the Secretary of State for 


India on his getting the Reform Bill passed f nape quotes his 


6. Commenting on Mr. 


~Comments on Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s speech in the Com- 
mons while presenting the 
Reform Bill for the third 


reading. 
Sdnj Vartamdn (38), 
Sth Dec.; Hindusthan 


(24), 8th Dec. 


the Indian people. 


Montagu’s speech/made while preseuting the 
Reform Bill before’ Parliament for the third 
reading, the Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—Mr. 
seems to be under the wrong impression that political 
agitation in India will stop on the passing of the 
Bill. On the contrary the agitation will be con- 
tinued with increased vigour and Indians will not 
rest quiet until and unless their political aspirations 
are fully satisfied. Acceptance of the _ Bill 
and agitation for more powers will be the motto of 


Even one’s dear mother does not give anything without 
its being asked for by her child. 


Will then Mr. Montagu and his countrymen 


give us increased powers unasked? [The Hindusthdén writes :—Swarajya is 
our goal and it is necessary for us to continue our agitation till it is granted. 
However, Mr. Montagu deserves to be congratulated on the step he has taken 
in the right direction and on the able way he has withstood opposition in 


Parliament. | 


7. “If any proof were needed to show that the root cause of the grant 


Comments on the 
debate in the House of 
Commons on the Indian 
Reform Bill. 

Bombay Chronicle (1), 
Sth Dec. 


t 


will not safeguard the 


of substantial reforms to Indians is a distrust of 
them, it is provided by the arguments advanced in 
opposing the demand for the transfer to ministers of 
land revenue and factory legislation. It is con- 
tended that representatives to the legislatures will 
not thoroughly represent the peasants and the 
factory workers. In short, that educated Indians 
interests of the ‘masses’. ‘That the argument is 


disingenuous and unconvincing, besides betraying the old distrust of Indians, 


will be easily seen. 


For, are not education and development of industries to 


be transferred subjects? Do not both these subjects vitally affeot the 
interests of the ‘masses’? The amendment of Sir Henry Craik that the 
Governors should be Civilians met, as it deserved, a summary rejection. 


Governorship, Mr. Montagu said, should be open to the best men and, with — 


justifiable pride which will be shared by every one in this Presidency, he 


referred to Sir George Lloyd as one of the best Governors. 


The field of 


selection for such men should, however, not be confined merely to the English 
public life and to the Civil Service, but must also rightly be extended to 


public life in India.” 


8. “We ourselves regret the non-enfranchisement of soldiers. 
a man who fights for his country should be entitled | 
In the denial of the. 
right, there is a glimpse of official distrust to be: 
noticed. Sir Michael O'Dwyer -in his notorious report on the Reform wrote \. 


Bombay Chronicle (1), 
9th Dec. 


to the exercise of a vote. 


Montagu . 


Surely . 
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. ‘with solicitaude of the combatant ranks, but he wanted them to be immune 
from the infection of ‘ politics’. The Government of India Despatch also, if 
wa femember correctly, dwelt on the subject. In India, the soldier knows 
too little of politics and political rights, while the ordinary citizen knows too 


little of soldiers and military functions. Whatever may be said of the civic 


right: of the soldier by those who affect to love him and at the same time 
would refuse him the elementary right of a vote, it is essential that the lack 
of contact with the rest of the world should gradually end. The Indian Army 
is not a mercenary levy and the ranker should be made to feel that, in 
essentials, his interests are not different from those of his fellow-citizens. 
Officials, as usual, exhibit needless, and, we recognise, genuine, distrust of 
the soldier thinking of anything except obedience to his master. Mr. 
Montagu could not meet the demand on its own merits. He complained that 
the Bill would enfranchise five million. voters, which he said was a heavy 
strain on the machinery of election. The votes of soldiers could be got 
without very serious complications and if they are allowed to use it without 
camouflaged dictation, it would be a valuable interest and education for them ; 
even if official influence is found to be present in the award of votes by 
soldiers, the moral advantage of a right which they would, in due course, 
independently exercise, has to be appreciated. ‘The official theory is that for 
the health and loyalty of the Indian Army there should be a thick non- 
conducting medium separating the soldier from the politician.” 


9. When people can be shot down for protesting by means of hartal$ 
and meeting against measures like the Rowlatt Act, 
Rdjkdran (124), 7th; every Indian is bound to accept whatever reforms 


Sandesh (126), 10th and . 
1ith: Lokasangraha (lic), °° passed by the Parliament. In the light of 


1%h: Dayan Prakash President Wilson’s assurance that the principle of 
(19), 12th: Indu Prakdsh Self-determination would apply to India, these 
(45), 9th Dec. reforms seem to be too scanty ; too faulty to prove of 
Lae substantial help in India’s attainment of the glorious 
ideal of self-determination. Now for the bare fact that they provide for 
increased popular control in the administration, common convention requires 
‘that their givers should only be thanked. Any more grateful expression of 


contentment especially by big representative bodies like the National Congress 
would invite contemptuous comment by other nations of the world on India’s 
political folly in being satisfied with little things. ‘The young National party is 
likely to urge that National contentment isimpossible without any statutory pro- 
vision for the time limit within which India would be given complete Swarajya. 
For, while the Press Act, the Rowlatt Act and the Punjab horrors are possible 
it would be futile to expect to satisfy India by the Bill transferring a 
department or two to its people to manage. [The Sandesh writing about the 
Reform debate says that the most interesting fact that Mr. Montagu twice 
emphasised during the debate was that these reforms were not meant 
as a concession for the public opinion or granted as a result of their 
agitation; on the contrary, he deprecated any more agitation and held 
out a threat that further’ agitation would be harmful to India. All 
this the paper ascribes to the idea of prestige and asks its readers not to 
mind it, but to go on agitating, taking as much advantage of the sympathy 
of the Labour Party as possible. In its next issue the paper writes :— 
All threnghout Mr. Montagu’s speech was conciliating, inspiring and well 
meaning ; while on the one hand he indicated that agitation by the Nationalists. 
would of course continue, on the other he called upon the British politicians 
to allow matters to take their course. Ours is the path between the two, viz., 
we should accept whatever is given us and wisely begin immediate agitation 
for more. The Lokasangraha says :—These Reforms as compared with our 
demands are not such as would make the Congress this year record its 
satisfaction about them. Though the Moderates are satisfied with these 
reforms and propose to turn them to good use for some time before begging 
the officials for more, the Nationalists think them to be far short of what was 
equitably their due. Still they accept them and propose further immediate 
agitation for the remaining instalments of their demands. They thus. 
propose to secure a majority in the Councils and exercise effective public con- 
trol.on the Minister’s administration ; and atthe same time to continue agitaton - 


«= 


here and in England for what the Home Government has now rejected. The 
_.Dnyan Prakash says :—As gompared with the various Home Rule proposals 
for Ireland, that have so far come before the Parliament, the present Bill 
of Indian Reforms contains not: less of popular control. If the new Irish 
Home Rule Bill is as the London Times suggested it, it would be foand to be 
no more substantial than our own Swarajya. There is full public control 
over the transferred departments; and as to the reserved department, and 
even the Government of India, Government cannot exercise autoeratic 
powers as before. ‘hey shall have always to bear in mind that the Indians 
have already been given partial Swarajya and that they are to be given it 
completely before long. Though the Bill is greatly defective in as.much as 
if does not even partially introduce popular control in the centrol administra- 
tion, we must still remember that it has opened a new era. In its next issue 
the paper says thatsome agitation will no doubt have to bs continued, but it 
gives a warning that devoting sole attention to mere agitation and neglecting 


the practical work entailed by the reforms is likely to do more harm than other- 
wise to the cause of Swarayjya. 


10. The amendments made by the Joint Committse in the Reform Bill 
show that they have not conceded any of the 
The Reform Bill before demands made by the Indian public in the matter 
Parliament. of giving fiscal freedom to India, establishing of 
Paps Ja0 3 , 04), 30th popular control over the Government of India or 
ov.; Katser-1-Hind (27), 1 ! : 
"th Dec. transferring all subjects except Police, Justice and 
Iuaw to the Ministers in tha Provincial Governments. 
More or less dissenting notes are heard from all quarters as there is a great 
probability of the Bill passing into law as amended by the Joint Committee. 
Both the Parliament and the India Office could have satisfied Indian 
demands to some extent in the matters referred to above. Bui they have 
by their present action sown the seeds of acute discontent and agitation. The 
Reform Bill is a mere shell and only the people and their leaders can put 
the spirit into it. The administration of the people should reflect the 
qualities of the people. Just as it is the inherent right of the people to get 
Swardjya, it is they who should have the power of making it a success. The 
Reform Bill will be passed in England but the power to take advantage of it 
must necessarily be developed in India. [The Kavzser-c-Hind expresses 
satisfaction with the Bill on the whole and hopes thai it will be passed into 
law before Christmas. It regrets that Mr. Gandhi should have taken up the 
Khilafat question in such a manner as to keep the Hindus away from the 
Peace celebrations at such au auspicious juncture.| 


11. ‘‘ Colonel Macrae averred before the Committee that Kasur was for 
CG ee ae ake many years noted for sedition. ‘I'he witness 
Ps cag of oe Santer apparently made it as a piece of airy assumption, 


Ceenmikten when Sir Chimanlal, quite properly, asked for the 
Bombay Chronicle (1), evidence he had in support of the assertion. After 
8th Dec. shying at the question, Colonel Macrae expressed 


his resolution to refuse answering it. The question 
was relevant and the Colonel stood his ground out. of crass obstinacy. The 
tussle, however, went on when Lord Hunter intervened and whispered 
something, whereupon Sir Chimanlal repeated aloud ‘I leave it there’. How 
the matter was explained by Lord Hunter we do not know. We guess that 
Lord Hunter ruled the Colonel’s refusal to be a presumption adverse to his 
first statement. ‘lhe truculence of the Colonel, of course, grew, apparently with 
the lesson that he put out his tongue at the Committee and ignored them when 
he liked. We regret that Lord Hunter did not take a firm gttitude on the 
liability ef witnesses to answer relevant questions. Once the Chairman of an 
Enquiry allows a question to be in order, it is his responsibility to show the 
witness the authorisations of the Committee and get his answer. In this 
case, Sir Chimanlal almost allowed himself to be wantonly flouted and ended 
with the sorry remark that the matter was something between the Govern-— 
ment and Colonel Macrae. The discoprtesy of some European officers 
towards Indians on the Committee has been pronounced, and Lord Hunter 


threw away an opportunity of due correction, leaving the witness the pleasure 
of successful defiance.” 
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6 
ee a The » Punjab i inquiry is drawing to a close.......... = exclusion of 
NOS RR Gt Ra oa | | the Congress Committee lent a one sided Character to 
as al be Chronicle @), the Hunter Committee and only official evidence was 
Ree Ee tendered before it........... Nonetheless the admis- 
te kh he ‘sions of the official witnesses are so damaging that it is impossible for any 
Nee impartial Committee to acquit the officials concerned of serious and high 
me ) - misdemeanour. It is' useless to speculate what the Hunter Committee would 
ee Jay down as a result of its investigations, but meanwhile it will not be 
. altogether unprofitable to consider whether Government have in any way 
* established their case. Their contention was that there was rebellion in the 
Punjab, that the civil power had ceased to exist, that martial law was 
absolutely necessary and that once martial law was proclaimed it remained for 

the military to lay down the law and that whatever was done was right. In 

all these points, Government have failed to establisl® their case.......... 

It was a never-ending theme with the bureaucrats and pro-bureaucrats that 
danger was the true test of the courage of the civilian and that he was the 
man to take the necessary steps to quell the disorder. A pitiful confession of 
failure was made in the Punjab from the Lieutenant-Governor down to the 
Deputy Commissioner. Was it impossible for the civilians to control the 
situation with the aid of the military, if necessary? Was it necessary to 
hand over the control to the military altogether ? Genera! Beynon said that 

the civil authority proclaimed their inability to keep the law. Lieutenant- 

: | Governor told him that civil Jaw had ceased to exist and martial law took its 
iz place. Thereupon the witness assumed command. The unworthy example 
set by the head of the Province was followed by his subordinates.......... 
Whatever his subordinate military officers may say, General Beynon 
the man in supreme command, himself admitted that he looked upon 
tbe Punjab as a friendly but misguided country. Why was the Punjab 
handed over to the military? .All the cruel oppression that that un- 
happy province was subjected to is closely related to this cardinal and most 
important question.......... The civil command owes to itself and the people 
it ‘ governs’ a sacred duty. It should never surrender its supreme authority. 
veseeeeee The civil authorities must be held responsible for their failure to rise 
to the occasion and keep the control in their hands. Under what law and by 
what authority can the civil authorities hand over the administration to the 
military ? Ifthe Lieut.-Governor says the civil power has ceased to exist does 
the civil power cease and give place to tne military? Is it open to a petty 
Magistrate to hand over the administration to the subordinate military officer 
in his area? Does this zpso facto introduce martial law? And whether 
people know it or not that there has been a change in the administration, are 
they liable to all the penalties of military law? We believe such hopeless 
imbecility was never bargained for and it is clear that the whole thing has been 
scandalously mismanaged in the Punjab and that the erring officials must be 
held responsible, be their position high or low........... It is needless to go into 
the harrowing details of the administration revealed in the evidence of General 
Dyer and Colonel Johnson e¢ hoc genusomne. Though these military officials 
are primarily responsible, responsibility does not end with them however. 
It is those who put them in power who are really responsible and we trust, 
indemnity or no indemnity, they will fully be made to answer fcr the Punjab 
horrors. Those civil authorities who surrendered their authority to the 
military officials and those military officials, who wantonly committed excesses, 
are alike responsible. And unless the British Government enforce this 
principle of responsibility regardless of the individuals concerned, the Punjab 
! situation cannot really improve, much less will the faith of the people in 
a of British justice which has been greatly shaken, be fully restored. It remains 
4 to be seen how far this obvious duty will be realised by Mr. Montagu and how 
|. far he will have the courage to deal with the miscreants unflinchingly.”’ 


13. ‘Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s name, curiously enough, does not figure 
Bombay Chronicle (1) much in the evidence of official witnesses, though 
11th Dec. | ae: > the part played by his ruthless spirit might be 
recounted in‘secret before the Committee. Likewise 

Mr. Pibieisicn’ who was highly influential with the Chief is spared the 
punishment of a public con ession of his share in the supreme control of 
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affairs. In this he is undeservedly fortunate and the Hunter Committee have 
added to the list of their misdoings as an impartial body. The decision may 
succeed in concealing the share of the men at the top when the crisis came 
and before it. Mr. Thompson may well be happy in his refuge. If the 
infamy of General Dyer is as safe as Chatham’s fame, the work of his 
associates is, in the bulk, worthy of equal condemnation among civilised 
people. General Dyer is inventor and patentes of the original form of 
punishment he established in the- crawling order. In the invention of 
dastardly sentences, the authorities of Kasur have gone beyond General Dyer 
and Colonel Johnson. MRespectable people were handcuffed and others 
were flogged on trumpery charges for ‘moral effect’, but that was also 
done by Colonel Johnson and many other luminaries.’ Limeawashing men 
and baking them in the sun; making men draw lines on the earth 
with the nose; compelling people to skip; flogging schoool-boys who, by 
official acknowledgment, committed no offence whatsoever; raiding villages 
and securing ‘ hostages’, making people salaam every soldier; demanding men 
to prostrate themselves in token of fealty; urging poor people to siny odas in 
honour of the scourger; flogging citizens to the delectation and moral 
improvement of prostitutes assembled to watch the function; creating gallows 
in public for the advancement of good. conduct; caging ‘together scores of 
people—these are among entertainments made up in the name of law and 
order. These are not stray accidents. They denote a definite design of 
terrorisation. And we ask all Englishmen, who respect honour and chivalry 
even as they are jealous of order and justice, to meditate on these things and 
judge between the Punjab and its oppressors. Is if worthy of British profes- 


sions? Is it honourable to human nature to look on this heap of outrages as 


if it were no concern of theirs?......... When the mobs committed outrages 
—which we have never failed to condemn and for which due and drastic 
punishment was essential after the detection of offenders—they did wrong and 
no one escaped, and for every guilty man, two bore the penalty. They went 
unindemnified. As for official crimes, they have been minimised and 
explained away and indemnified by those in authority, who, we presume, 
knew most of the facts. Where is British justice? Oris it the fact that as 
Mr. Gandhi says, there is no such thing as British justice? Britishers must 
answel........... There was something wrong with their mentality and we 
suspect it consisted of the belief that the lives of subject people are not 
invested with much sanctity, whether legal or divine. Looking down on a 
people as a mass of helots to be ruled by the whip and the knout, marks a 
terrific frame of mind. Is there such a spirit lying subdued, but liable to 
outbursts, in the British mind out in India ?” 


* 


14. ‘Colonel Macrae was another of the witnesses examined. He 
Sutent of Teds 02, thought fit to resort to vulgar insolence and 


11th Dec. attitude of bravado. He is a devoted follower of. 


the Johnsonian school of cane-cure.......... But of 
course, the great achievement of the Colonel was his studied insolence to the 
members of the Committse. Time and again he refused to answer questions, 
referred Sir C. Setalvad to the dictionary, put counter-questions to him and 
distinguished himself in various other signs of ill-breeding. But this is not 
the first instance of an insolent attitude on the part of witnesses to the 
members of the Committee, especially the Indian members. We cannot 
but be sorry that Lord Hunter does not think it fit to teach these witnesses 
their places. The ill-concealed racial prejudice and the vulgar air of bravado 
of some witnesses have as yet met with no reproof from the chairman of the 
Committee. We thought that it was one of the duties of a chairman to 
resent insults offered to the members of the Committee and to make refractory 
witnesses realise that the Committee is not to be trifled with. Lord Hunter 
does not seem to think so. So far as we can see, he does not seem even to 
notice these lapses at all, but, on the other hand, appears to plead with his 
colleagues to drop obnoxious questions which witnesses refuse to answer. 
We sincerely regret such a weak attitude on the part of Lord Hunter, of 
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15. Oommenting upon the proceedings of the Hunter Committee, the 

| Kesari says :—One is horror-struck to read of the 
| Kesari (114), 9th Dee. -most cruel punishments inflicted upon students. 
All students were paraded near the station and six of them were selected 
‘and sentenced to whipping. As the boys first selected were weak, they were 
dropped and other six stout and strong ones were selected and ‘they were 
whipped before boys and other spectdtors! There is no evidence that 
the boys were guilty individually of any offence. Is it not like the lawless 
administration under which a man was hanged just because he was stout ? 
Is Kasur in Belgium and notin India? Is this stony-hearted official who 
selected stout boys and whipped them still in office like General Dyer who 
committed butchery in the Jhallianwalla Bag? Are you going to save such 


@ Officials by the Indemnity Act? What reply will Lord Chelmsford give to 
this question? — 


16. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Pandit Jagatnarain differ from 


the Punjab leaders only in so far as they were 
Bag wg (2¢), 7th » a not the leaders of the Punjab in April 
ec.; Indu Prakdsh (45), : 

8th Dec. ast. If the violent and overbearing demeanour of 
the military officials was to be so much in evidence 

even before the Hunter committee, why should legal experts like Lord Hunter 
and Sir Chimanlal have pocketed their insults and involved themselves in the 
farce of this Inquiry Committee? For any contempt shown by any of the 
‘witnesses that appear before it, any court can ordinarily punisk them. But 
the Hunter Committee is quietly pocketing the defiance of the military 
witnesses. Confident that whatever this impotent committee may record as 
the results of its inquiry it will not affect them in the least, these big and 
rude military officials like insolent children are giving shameless and imperti- 
nent replies at their will to the dummies that preside over this committee. 
[The Indu Prakdsh writes :—However one may try to veil facts they are 
bound to come to light in all their original shape. Reading the evidence 
before the Hunter Committee one cannot but be convinced that the Punjab 
has had to taste extraordinary and horrifying distress. The cruelty of the 
excesses committed under cover of military authorify can hardly find a 
arallel. When in April last Government proclaimed that the Punjab backed 
y Russian anarchits was up in rebellion, the public protested against 
such an inference; but now the official witnesses themselves have been cone 
tradicting it. The fact next to be noted is that the Punjab officials with their 
over-zealous recruiting activities had themselves enraged the public. 
Besides, they have themselves admitted before the committee that in the 


days of unrest the public leaders were ready and eager to co-operate with the 
Officials to allay the situation. | 


17. Commenting upon the evidence given before the Hunter Com- 
mittee regarding the administration of martial law at 
ae (24), 12th Kasur the Hindusthdn writes :—How will Christian 
historians who have strongly condemned outrages of 
lesser extent criticise the actions of their brethren in faith at Kasur? To what 
state have the followers of Christ, the incarnation of love, degenerated. Do the 
Europeans who committed such outrages on innocent unarmed people deserve 
the name of civilised gentlemen ? Is this the return the Punjabis have received 
for overcoming German brutality? O ye honest Englishmen, who have 
condemned the cruelty of the Germans, see how your own kinsmen have 
surpassed the Germans! O ye just and liberty-loving Englishmen see what 
good fame your civilised military men have achieved by their civilised 
behaviour in India! See how they have stained the sacred traditions of 
‘British justice! It is the bounden duty of every Englishman to wash off 
this stain. The Indemnity Act cannot wash it away. It is the duty of 
Government to make adequate amends for the wrongs done in the Punjab. 


a 


his administration. 


. popularity to some extent by controlling the trade. 


The village punchayats came to an end under British rule and the 
rulers have been thinking for a long time to revive 
them and thus perform an expiatery act. There 
was no reason why Bombay should lag behind other 
Provinces in the matter. Our new Governor is 
always generous enough to satisfy the popular aspira- 
tions and it is in a way proper that the restablish- 
ment of the village panchayats should occur under 
His Excellency said that the question of war allowances 
was being inquired into; inquiry is welcome but the question should not be 
delayed in the name of the inquiry. It may be hoped that the popular 
demand will be satisfied early, judging from the energetic character of His 
Excellency. War allowances are all right, but no satisfactory reply was given 
in the Council as to when the high prices themselves would cease. His Excel- 
lency’s assurance about the housing question will cause satisfation. Is it not 
surprising that thousands of milch cows should be exported to Brazil and that 
the rumour should be confirmed officially ? The Indian merchants who sold 
cows to foreign merchants are also to blame. But Goverament would have 
earned the thanks of the people by utilising the opportunity to increase their 
People will never blame 
Government if they set aside other work for a moment and remove the food 
difficulties of the people. r 


19. Commenting on the Honourable Sardar Sayed Ali Ei Edroos’ inter- 
pellation regarding the export of cows, the Jdm-e- 
Jamshed expresses surprise that Government officials 
are ignorant of the details regarding this export of 


18. 


Comments on the 
proceedings of the last 
sessions of the Bombay 
Legislative Council. 

Indu —- Prakash. 
12th Dec. 


(45), 


Comments on the Gov- 
ernment reply to the 
interpellation regarding 


the export of cows to 
America. 


Jam-e-Jamshed (26), 
11th Dec. ; Gujarat Mitra 
(21), Vth. Dec.; Kara 


Vartamdn (71), 10th Dec. 


obtaining milk and ghee. 


cows and declares that the honourable member has 
rendered unique service to the public by drawing the 
attention of Government to this important question. 
‘Lhe paper describes how the removal of such a large 
number of cows would retard the progress of agricul- 
ture and dwells on the difficulty, caused thereby, of 
It expects Government to publigh a detailed 
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explanatory statement in this connection at an early date and suggests the 
advisability of imposing and retaining an embargo on the export of foodstuffs 
and milch-cattle. [The Gwardt Mitra and the Kaira Vartamdn, while 

_ writing in a similar strain, hope that the Mahajans iu all villages will try to 
prevent such a state of affairs in future.| 


20. ‘ Quite a number of honourable members brought to the notice of 
Deiahin tiimidde © Government the fact that certain Brazilian subjects 
19th ha cite > were freely purchasing cows in Gujarat and that as 


many as 60,000 cows had b2en already exported. 
We regret Government do not yet seem to have realised their responsibility 
in the matter. It may be that the Government of India have imposed no 
restrictions. But are they going to wait till all the milch-cattle in India are 
exported? ‘There is quite a struggle between Germany and France over the 
handing over of milch-cattle and eath nation in Kurope is anxious to preserve 
its milch-cattle to itself. Was it not possible for the Government of Bombay 
to take action under the all-comprehensive Indian Dora and stop tie export . 
of cows immediately ? When did they exactly learn about it? Now they 
are going to 1nake inquiries regarding the nature and extent of the trade. 
By the time their inquiries are concluded and the Bombay and Simla 
Necretariats ead their discussion, another 60,000 cows may beon the way 
to Brazil. Some ‘immediate action is require:| and Government possess 
ample powers to deal with the matter. All export of cows should first be 
stopped and Government may then inquire at their leisure.. Are Government 
incapable of taking prompt action even in matters of such moment? ”’ 


21. Commenting on the passing of the Bill further to amend the 
The vassing of the Pree Pombay Prevention of Gambling Act of 1867 through 
poled. he Gambling the 4 eH Legislative Council the Sdnj Varia- 
(Amendment) Bill into ™dn writes :—We are as a rule opposed to the passing 
law. Ee. of a Will into law atone sitting but looking to the 
Sdyjy Vartamdn (33) ‘evil of bucket shops rampant in the city we do not. 


llth Lec.; Bombay Samda- 
char (65) 13th Dec.; Jdm- 
e-Jamshed (26) 18th Dec. . 
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think Government have done any wrong by getting » 
the Bill passed into law in a. hurried manner. It is, 
however, to be regretted that the amended Act will 
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~~ not be able to bring gambling: on the race-course within its province. We 
Brit _ hope one of our non-official members as suggested by His Excellency the 
-- Governor, will soon introduce a bill to effect such further changes in the Act 
ees - a8 will stop the evils of racing. [The Bombay Samdchdr also wishes that Gov- 
_ .~ .. . , ernment-had introduced such radical changes in the Bill as would have effect- 
ea ively checked the great evil of gambling on the race-course and hopes that 
they will recognise the necessity of introducing another Bill in the near future 
(ae | that will give satisfaction to the general public. The Jdm-e-Jamshed wishes 
Fox that the Bill had not been passed at one sitting and had been referred to a 
1; select Committee so that its scope could have been widened according to the 
se : wishes of some of the non-official members of the Legislative Council. It is 
ial afraid that the Act as it now stands will not effectively check gambling in 
its wider sense.| 7 
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22. “We drew attention many weeks ago to the mischievous propaganda 
' @ngineered by s Muhammadan official in Sind 
against the Khilafat movement.......... Sir George 


The anti-Khilafat move-. Tiovd@ took opportunity yesterday to refer to this 


ment in Sind and the duty 


of Government. matter in this wise: ‘Representations have also 
& Bombay Chronicle (1), been made to me that Government servants in Sind 
| llth Dec. have taken part in certain religious controversies in 
: t, that area, and that as a consequence of this, uneasiness 

© has been felt as to the attitude of Government.in matter. I take this oppor- 


tunity of stating clearly that there is no ground whatever for these appre- 

hensions and that Government preserves now,¢as it has always done, an 

absolutely impartial attitude in such matters. Government servants have 

been warved that so long as they are in Government service they can take 

no part, either in theit private or pablic capacities, in any such matters.’ 

While we are thankful to Sir George Lloyd for giving .this assurance, we 

cannot help saying that he will not have adequately realised his responsi- 

a bility if he contents himself with giving this assurance. That cannot be 

| | the real remedy for the mischief and wrong that have already been done in 

Sind. Open allegatious regarding the ‘familiar method of ‘pressure and. 

4 ‘persuasion’ employed by the Muhammadan official concerned and his tools, 

FF ; have been wade in the Sind press. The facts revealed in these allegations 

(} | do not redound to the credit of the Sind administration, the head of which, 

. autocratic powers as he wields, has, we ere not surprised, refused to take any 

: action in the matter to satisfy public opinion. The, public of Bombay has 

| ) 2 learnt to believe that Sir George Lloyd is above the consideration of 

es ‘prestige’ where the righting of a wrong and the satisfactian of a crying 

public grievance are concerned. We. hope Sir George Lloyd’s handling of 

this question will be such as not to impair that belief. And what is the 
right handling of this question? It is at once to institute a searching ~~ 

enquiry and, pending the enquiry, to transfer the Muhammadan official 

concerned and his brother who, we understand, is a Daftardar in the Larkana 


District and who has been helping him in his propaganda, to some other 
spheres of activity outside Sind.” > 


| | 238. Commenting on the reference made by His Excellency in the 
Be = SS Opening speech: at the Council regarding the part 
be | co wt (39), said to have been taken by certain officials in Sind 
a. in the anti-Khilafat movement the Sdnj Vartamdn 
: trusts that His Excellency’s words. will pacify the Muhammadan feeling. 
ary : It appreciates the warning administered by His Excellency to the officials 
Bests concerned but at the same time observes that a serious notice should 
Bie be taken of the officials who have done such a serious wrong, so that profiting by 
hae their example other, officers may abstain from adopting such an attitude in 
es _ future. It remarks that a mere warning will not produce any effect on these 
yee. ica e officials and,-therefore, urges that an enquiry should be made as.to the part . 
Be they have played in the anti-Khilafat movement. According to the paper 
they, are guilty not so much in starting the movement as in carrying the same 
ae into action, and in view of the fact that bitter complaints have been made by - 
~~... _.. the Sind Muhammadans in regatd to the methods adopted by these officials in 
|) a ee support of their propaganda it thinks that an inquiry into the matter is quite 
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24. ‘“ Sir-George Lloyd, in the course of his opening speech at the 
Legislative Council sitting on Wednesday, made a 
reference to the public complaints regarding ee 
overcrowding on coasting unsatisfactory state of the passenger traffic on coastal — 
ee steamers of this Presidency and gave the assurance 
ombay Chronicle (1), th 
12th Dec at in no single instance out of some thirteen sur- 
: prise inspections, made by the Customs authorities, — 
was @ cCase found where the Company concerned were carrying too many 
passengers. With all deference, may we point out to His Excellency that 
this assurance, supported though it is by official statistics, will hardly console 
the thousands of passengers, who have daily to put up with discomforts and 
hardships of au unimaginable character through the actual overcrowding which 
prevails and which fio amount of official statistics can disprove. Granting 
that the statistics are correct, what,do they prove? Merely that the steamers 
did not carry wore than the licensed number of passengers. But can the 
Customs autborities honestly say that there was nothing to complain about 
in the actual conditions they found obtaining on board the ships and that the 
human beings they saw on the decks were not suffering any hardship from 
being huddled together like cattle? The question is not, we repeat, whether 
the steamers are carrying passengers in excess of their full complement or not, 
but whether at present the Company is allotting to the deck passengers even 
the minimum amount of space necessary for their comfort as human beings. 
Kmphatically this is not being done. An explanation is to be sought in the fact 
that in estimating the amount of space available and allotting a particular number 
of passengers to a steamer under the license, no discrimination has been made 
between first, second and third class passengers. The consequence has been 
that since first and second class passengers are allotted by the Company more 
than the minimum amount of space, which is calculated at six square feet 
per passenger, the deck passengers, are, naturally and actually, allotted less 
than the prescribed minimum. Hence the overcrowding on the deck. ‘The 
Company’s excuse, therefore, that they are carrying only the licensed. number 


Comments on the alleged 


-and that, consequently, no overcrowding can result, is not quite honest. 


They dare not deny that the space allotted to the deck passengers is actually 
below the minimum prescribed, namely, six square feet per passenger. There 
is a remedy for the present undesirable state of things, if Sir George Lloyd’s 
Government are disposed to avail of it. It is indicated in the memorandum 
of Mr. W. Li. Lucas, who as Collector of Salt Revenue, wrote in 1509 :— 
“There is no doubt that the overcrowding on board the Bombay Steam Navi- 


gation Company’s coasting steamers is scandalous and that passengers have, 


consequently, to suffer the greatest discomfort and inconvenience. 
The only effective remedy.. -(in the absence of a rival company to compete | 
over a share of the business) is to raise the space for passengers from six to 
nine square feet, as suggested by the Native Passenger Ships Commission 
and in measuring the space for passengers to leave out the space io the saloon 
and that used for the storage of parcels in the fore part of the ships.’ The 
recommendation of the Native Passenger Ships Commission mentioned above 
was accepted by the Government of India, but has not yet been given effect 
to. Will Sir George Lloyd, in the interests of the hundreds of thousands of 
deck passengers on coastal steamers, move the Government of India to give 
effect to the recommendation ? We sincerely trust he will.’’ 


29. ‘‘ We must apologise to our readers for the meagre and inconse- 

quential character of our report of the proceedings 

of the Bombay Legislative Council which com- 

Sarauatute for ware menced its session yesterday. ‘The blame for this, 
es a € 1as . ° °48 

sessions of the Bombay however, rests with the authorities who were respon- 


Complaint about the 


Legislative Council. sible for making arrangement for the accommodation 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Of the reporters. The arrangement—if there was 
11th Dec. _ any—showed not only lack of consideration for the 


convenience of the reporters but an amazing failure 
to realise the importance to the public and Government alike of the press 
reports of the Council proceedings. ‘The authorities were no doubt at some 
disadvantage in having to make suitable arrangements in a new building. 
But eiey had were notice and if they had. exercised a little forethought 
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generosity, and by praising on the contrary the liberal administrative . 
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mt, 


they would have given special attention to providing proper facilities for the 
- y8preséntatives of the Press. But then to the bureaucrat in India the Press is 


contemptible thing! Weare not very much surprised at the inefficiency 
dis layed. Perhaps it was unconscious, but, therefore, it was not less blame- 
orthy. Our regret‘is that this should have happened under the administra-. 
n of Sir George Lloyd.” : 
26. The ,;Mysorean Kamadhenu is short-horned and contented with 
| ve jittle but she yields much milk. Like other cows 
The Mysorean Kaéma- given to butting she does not drive away her calves. 
an mythical cow with her horns or kick them with her hooves, 
as eee nhing "AIG, Though so noble she eats little but gives much milk, 
8th Dec Ki ’ So much milk oozes from her udder that besides 
filling the vessels of the housé she can give. even 
her neighbours as much milk and butteg as they want. Though she is. 
reduced to straights by the prickly pear of plague, influenza and high prices, 
the Mysorean Kimadhenu nourished her young ones as in a season of plenty. 
When the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, went to Mysore he had to make an 
open confession to this effect. Even in these adverse times, increase in 
Railways, irrigation works, and works in connection with electricity, agricul- 
ture, mines and industries were being carried on as usual with deliberation and 
determination. In the bustle of so many works, the Darbar had not ignored 
the commendable work of compulsory education and the uplift of the 
depressed classes. The income of the Mysore State is about 4 or 5 crores; 
but the malignant idea of enjoying luxuries by wasting lakhs on the privy 
purse and of granting excessive pay to the state officials has not entered into 
the mind of the Maharaja of Mysore; the proof of this lies in the fact that. 
even after satisfying the sufficient needs of industries started by the state and 
of the ail-sided progress of the subjects, the flow of the money from the state. 
exchequer could be fully quaffed by an Imperial Government like the British 
Government. It is a point important enough not to be forgotten that a vassal 
petty state like Mysore could furnish the British Government jars on jars of 
butter from its churning (lit. coagulated milk) after feeding its subjects full 
and endowing them with education! Though the British Government gets 
an income of hundreds of crores from India, that Government is 


‘always very dry and ravenously hungry like a famine stricken createre! 


On one side the cry is raised everywhere in the world that the subjects 
are beggared, that they cannot get food to eat, that they are resigned to 
death and that they have become tired of life, and on the other the quite 
empty exchequer has to be filled by collecting money in the form of loans, 
donations and in other forms from big and small vassal states, from the Afghan 
war.right up to the great German war! If we turn our attention to rich but 
weak states from such a beggarly but strong ijritish Government, we cannot 
but get straight away the experience of (the fact) as to how a king devoted 
to the interests of the subjects cau turn earth into gold. The British Sarkar | 
which in the last 100 or 150 years has become an expert in the art of 
transforming gold into earth, should learn for once the alchemy of turning 
earth into gold from the Mysore Darbar; never mind even if inferiority has 
to be admitted in doing so! Even-if we take the great war only, what an 
immense help has the Mysore Darbar rendered in it. The Mysore troops and 
camp followers were of use in Egypt, Palestine and Mesopotamia and they 
rendered priceless services to the Empire. Mysore furnished 5,000 recruits 
to Government from a population of 30 to 40 lakhs! As for money, it 
poured a regular stream of it. As soon as the great war began, the Mysore 
Government gave 50 lakhs for help to the army! After that a donation of 
10 lakhs was given, then 14 lakhs were given for the Relief Fund, 105 lakhs 
were contributed to the war loan and 45 lakhs formed the share of the 
Mysore subjects. When in this way a heap of two crores was poured by 
Mysore before the English, it is no wonder that. even an illiberal Viceroy like 
Lord Chelmsford should have uttered the hearty blessing “giver of goo! be 
happy’. It is quite natural that there should be an eructation after a full 
rich meal. ‘The Maharaja of Mysore showed his goodness by not making 
any mention with his own mouth, even by mistake, of his extraordinary 
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policy of Lord Chelmsford he has made him hang his head in shame. 
Whether Lord OChelmsford’s régime was liberal or _ illiberal can- 
not be known without putting oneself in the position of British subjects 
(lit. without being born of British subjects.) To those who have seen the 
Rowlatt Act, the Punjab affairs, the Act of Indemnity and the distressful 
condition of the Inquiry Committee and to those who have heard the cry that 
Lord Chelmsford should be kindly recalled, it is not necessary to explain 
that the generosity of Lord Chelmsford does not consist in ruling over India 
but in quietly going back to his own country. It is not that the news from 
British India does not reach the ears of the Maharaja of Mysore. We are 
bound to infer that the praise he gave after hearing it must be merely 
formal. A share in the credit for the beggarly reforms does not go to the 
lot of Lord Chelmgford as the Maharaja of Mysore thinks but it only goes to 
Mr. Montagu. This can be seen easily by one who reads the reactionary 
policy (embodied) in the despatch of the Government of India. In short, the 
Viceroy who has been condemned throughout India and who bas earned 
such an evil reputation as to give rise to the question whether an address 
should or should not be given to him in Madras, has no other way but to 
have his praises sung (/2¢. to have lights waved round himself) by prophets 
like Chiefs. If at all the British Government. feels any satisfaction for 


saving a few States from the fury of Lord Dalhousie it is only on such 
occasions ! 


2/. ‘“‘The Government of India have, under war necessities, had 
occasions to issue during the last few years many 
Comments on the drastic ordinances of a financial nature, but it will 


Russian Rouble Ordinance ee 
a. en Cotemienant of be no exaggeration to say that there has been none 


Tite so drastic in its nature as the one promulgated on 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Saturday last regarding Russian rouble notes.......... 
10th Dec.. What the Government of India propose to do 


appears to us like cutting one’s own nose to spite— 
not one’s enemy, but a disgraced friend. ‘The step the Government of India 
have taken goes, moreover, against toe assurances given from time to time 
from official quarters. A short while before his retirement when there was 
an embargo imposed on the shipment of rouble notes and pearls, Sir William 
Meyer, the Finance Member, had assured the Jndian Merchants’ Chamber of 


Bombay that he would take steps, on the restoration of financial stability, to 


allow shipments of pearls and rouble notes. The embargo on pearls has 
since been removed, but instead of facilitating the shipment of rouble notes 
the Government of India, suddenly and without any apparent cause, declared 
that after six weeks not only are such notes liable to confiscation, but their 


possessors are also liable to imprisonment, which may extend to three years! © 


The natural question the mercantile community is asking in connection with 
this amazing ordinance is, under what law and practice is a thing of this 


nature being legalised ? Only the other day the rouble merchants of Bombay 


at a duly convened meeting of their Association protested against the un- 
justifiable restriction that had been levied against the export of rouble notes. 
Little had they then dreamt that from the Olympian heights would issue a 
measure, which is against all precedents. The public are inquiring if any 
enactment or ordinance was ever issued with regard to the possession of 
German marks, either in India, the United Kingdom or any of the countries of 
the Allies. The text of the extraordinary ordinance, which is now available, 
leaves many things unexplained. In the objects and reasons it is stated that 
an emergency has arisen, which makes it necessary to prohibit the possession 
of the rouble notes, but what the emergency is, is not specified. The exact 
bearings of sub-clauses A and B to clause No. 4 are not very clear, nor does 
the later portion of this section explain the conditions of a license, under which 
the rightful owner to the aforesaid amount can withdraw the same. We feel 


- gure Government have not realised the extent of the loss, which this piece of 


extraordinary legislation will entail to the commercial community, the banks 
and other concerns who are holding them to the extent of millions of rupees in 
Bombay alone. The Government -of India will have to give their reasons 
more in detail before the public can be convinced of the reasonableness of the 
new ordinance.” . bine che | 
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28. The Jdm-e-Jamshed justifies the protest raised by the Indian 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (26), Merchants’ Chamber, against the Rouble Note 
12th  Dec.; Bombay Ordinance issued by the Government of India and 
Samdchdr (63), 12th Dec.; -hopes that Government will give sympathetic 
Shri Venkateshwar (84), consideration to it. It urges Government to publish 
1ith Dee. | a statement of the reasons leading to the issue of 
such an ordinance and opines that the measures adopted by Government in this 
respect will unnecessarily cause great hardship to the people. It regrets that 
the issue of such a drastic ordinance should not have been accompanied by 
the reasons therefor, and concludes by remarking that Government ways 
in such matters are often as inscrutable as those of nature. [The Bombay 
Samdchdr also fully endorses the Indian Merchants’ Chamber’s protest and 
declares that if Government deemed this ordinance as absalutely necessary 
some arrangement should be made to give at least some compensation 
to the present holders of rouble notes. It urges the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber to co-operate with other commercial bodies with a view to bringing 
this question to the notice of Government in an effective manner. ‘he 
Shri Venkateshwar also dwells upon the harm likely to be done by the 
ordinance to the honest holders of rouble notes and urges its withdrawal.| 


29. One Lalji Padamshi writing to the Hindusthdn complains of the 
growing high prices of food-stuffs and the increasing 
Appeal to Government misery of the people in general owing to their 
to make the control of inability to meet the situation. The writer refers to 
yg more effective. the disregard shown by rice merchants in particular to 
mdusthdn (24), 8th “ai 
Dec. ; Sanj Vartaman (33), *he prices fixed by the Director of Civil Supplies and 
6th Dec.: Kaiser-i-Hingd 2®8ks Government to take steps to make the control 
(27) 7th Dec. more effective. He asks Government to prohibit 
the export of food-stuffs and cows to foreign countries 
with a view to easing the situation in the country. [The Sanj Vartaman urges 
upon Government the necessity of making food control more effective and of 
prohibiting export of food-stuffs and cows. ‘The Kaiser-1-Hind also complains 
of the rise in the price of ghee and ascribes it to the export of cows to 
America and asks Government to prohibit their export.| 


380. For the last so many years Indian 'eaders are crying aloud that 


The growing poverty = Indians are growing day by day poorer under British 


ae rule, but nobody l’stens to them as yet! We thank 
Lokasangraha ° (116), Sir Sankaran Nair, freed recently from partnership 
7th Dec. inthe Indian administration, for bringing the question 


once again before the Indian public and the British 
Government, by writing recently a well-argued article on it. Our Dadabhai 
first realised the fact that India under British rule was day by day getting 
feebler. It should never be forgotten that Hume, the well-wisher of India, 
started the Congress out of sympathy for the terribly poor condition of the 
rayats. ‘The question of the growing exhaustion of Indians does not pertain 
to any particular caste, religion or class. Itis a particular concern of every 
Indian. The late Mr. Gokhale was always after Government for a careful 
inquiry into the helpless, poor and depressed condition of his countrymen, 
unparalleled anywhere else in the world, and for finding out the real reasons for it. 
To speak in the language of Sir Sankaran Nair, Mr. Gokhale’s demand was 


On every occasion suppressed by big officials for good or bad reasons. It 


may be and it is a sign of the simplicity of the Moderates to ask those by 
whose deeds we could not get food to eat, to inquire into their own actions; 
but the urgency of the question is not diminished thereby. Sir Sankaran 
Nair has again repeated the demand of Mr. Gokhale. From the papers he 
could examine in the Government afchives, when he was a member of the 
Government—and Government -are afraid of bringing these papers into 
light—Sir Sankaran Nair has recorded his clear opinion, arrived at after full 
consideration and with full information, that Indian rayats are under British 
rule becoming weak and diseased and that they live shorter lives. We do not 
know when the inquiry will be held and what we shall gain by it, but it is 
true that if Indians adopt and observe the swadeshi vow, they can themselves 
$0 a certain extent stop the growing ‘poverty of the country. 


ee | 


31. Mr. Vaman Sitaram Mukadam writes the following to the Nawjivan 
ii isis a | in connection with veth in the Panch Mahals:— 
the Pan et enon vein 12 The Collector of the Panch Mahals District had, 
Navjivan (74), 7th Dec. after some discussion on the subject of veth, issued 
a circular in that connection. It was believed that 

the harassments caused by veth would abate in this district after the issue 
of the above circular ; but that belief has not been realised. We had hoped 
that the Government servants would hesitate to exact veth from the people at 
least out of deference to thea Collector’s circular if not out of any humanitarian 


considerations ; but we hoped in vain. The inclination for exacting veth has 
not yet diminished; the temptation of having the benefits of veth has not 


abated. Last week Mr. 
the Godhra Taluka had stayed at Chalali for three days. 


Chunilal, the talati of Vaghjipura-Chalaliseja in 
I append below a 


summary of the affidavit made by Dhardla Chhagan Vechala in connection 
with the veth exacted from him by that talati during his three days’ stay at 


Chalali. 
reward for his services, 
water and shampooing. 


Poor Chhagan has got abuse, kicks and blows with the fist in 
such as washing clothes, keeping watch, fetching 


The talatis, who sit like gentle cows or shegoats in 


the courts of the Mamlatdars, try to enjoy themselves by their high- 


handedness in villages. 


82. In connection with the incident regarding the harassment and insult 


Appeal to Government 
to procure a written apology 
from the officer who insul- 
ted Pir Mota Miya of 
Mangrol at Rutlam 
Station. 

Akhbar-i-Islam (60), 8th 
Dec. 


offered to Pir Mota Miya of Mangrol by a Kuropean 
Officer at the Rutlam Station the Akhbar-i-Islam 
declares that the disciples of the Pir Saheb have 
decided that the officer concerned should tender a 
written apology for his misconduct. It writes :— 
Government should find out that officer and should 
procure a written apology from him so that he would 
realize the risk of insulting a religious head. The 


tendering of such an apology is nothing in comparison with the insult done to 
the Pir Saheb; but when the Pir Saheb himself wants to drop the matter, 
his disciples will content themselves only with demanding an apology. 
People will not be satisfied unless Government at least procure a written 


apology from that officer. 
insult to the Pir Saheb on account of the latter’s leniency; but all the same . 


The officer may escape the consequences of offering 


Government must necessarily do their duty in the matter. As this is a 


question touching the religious susceptibilities of the people, Government 
must needs pay more attention to it. 


33. Owing to the 


Removal of the order 
prohibiting Mr. Tilak’s 
entry into the Punjab. 

Indu Prakdsh (45), 
10th Dec. ; Lokasangraha 
(116), 12th Dec. 


Government order prohibiting Mr. Tilak from 
entering the Punjab and Delhi during war time the 
public had been discussing whether or not he would 
be able, this year, to attend the Amritsar Congress. 
Lately, as the Congress was approaching, the dis- 
cussion was taking the shape of general anxiety. 
But the news about Mr. Tilak’s being unmuzzled 
has given ground to think that Government have 


adopted the proper course of conciliating public opinion. They had already 
been expecting that Government would show their statesmanship in Mr. 
Tilak’s case as they did in Mr. Gandhi’s when the O’Dwyer regime became 
extinct in the Punjab and this news has only served to fulfil their expecta- 
tions. [The Lokasangraha also welcomes the removal of the prohibition in 


a sneering spirit. | 
04. Referring to 


Comments ons the 
squabble at Poona about 
the Tilak address. 

Kesarz (114), 9th Dec. ; 
Dnydn Prakdsh (48), 9th 
Dec. ; Lokasangraha (116), 
Sth Dec.; Kalpataru 
(113), 7th Dec.; Sudhakar 
(134), 7th Dec. 


the controversy over the Tilak address at Poona, the 


Kesart writes:—First the meeting was limited to 
friends and admirers with the idea that there would 
be some oOpposers and that they should have no 
opportunity to create illegal disorder. The Reception 
Committee were fully aware that 999 out of a 
thousand approved of their work and they first 
thought of ignoring the opposers. But how can this 
be tolerated by Mr. Paranjpye and the opposition? 
They gathered an audience of 150 including boys in 
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the whole world that one United India bleeds with the bleeding Punjab.” 
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he Mansions and after abusing Mr. Tilak to their hearts’ content resolved 
hat the meeting of Brahmins, follewers of Tilak, must be put down and that 
all constitutional attempts would be made to make the opposition felt if the 
Pea an of the address did not declare that the meeting was going to be one of 


friends and admirers only. Whenit waslearnt that the opposers did not want to 


create disorder and that they were willing to act constitutionally, a challenge 
was given to them to come and oppose. The opposers seem to have copied 


the idea from the Bombay opposition to Lord Willingdons memorial. But 


they do not seem to have rerlised that such attempts are useless unless they 
are backed by the majority of the people. The Reception Committee was 
sure that even if a plebiscite were taken it would be in their favour and so the 
challenge was given. An opportunity was needed to decide openly on whose 
side the Poona majority stood and it is satisfactory that the decision was in 
favour of the Nationalist party. We are glad that the restriction imposed on 
members of the Deccan Education Society and the Fergusson College prevent- 
ing them from taking part in political meetings was removed for the sake of 
Mr. Tilak at least! [The Dnydn Prakdsh says:—First a public meeting was 
proposed; then it was restricted to,friends and admirers and we were informed 
accordingly by the Secretary of the Address Committee. The Address Com- 
mittee again changed its mind and a reply accordingly was sent to the 
opposers, but it was not possible for them at the eleventh hour to gather their 
followers and protest in the meeting. ‘The followers of Tilak by changing 
their views so often are open to the charge not only of dishonesty but also of 
unmanliness. Wedo not think such cowardice was approved by all the 
members of the Address Committee. However they may now put it, the 
meeting must be held to have been of a one-sided character. The promoters 
of the meeting had requisitioned police help and it was freely given. One 
cannot but feel surprised at the vast-difference in the conduct of the police at 
the time of the first pro-Patel Bill meeting and this address meeting. The 
Extremists are well pleased with the confidence that they have got the full 
support of the police. The Lokasangraha says that the public wanted it to be 
a public address and that they were prepared to foil the attempts of the 
opposers by constitutional means. Poona wanted the question to be decided 
by the majority, and it is of opinion that the petty-minded opposition only 
helped towards the ascertainment of true public opinion. The Kalpataru 
says:—We consider the conduct of the Poona Moderates to be strange; if 
they did not want that any public address snould be presented to Mr. Tilak, 
they should have opposed the Municipal address which was a public address. 
But it does not appear that any such opposition was taken. Mr. Tilak has 
already got a public address and the Moderates have not opposed ; their mistake 
cannot be retrieved by their present resolution. The Sudhakar writes :—The 
fact that the Punjab leaders are inviting the Moderates to join the Congress 
to bring about a union and tiuat the Poona Moderates should sow the seed of 
disunion by opposing the Tilak address, excites our iadignation, as it is also 
harmful to the Indian nation.| ; 


85. ‘“‘We hope the spirit in which the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru 

has made the appeal to friends whose views have 
Comments on the appeal up to now differed from his, will be fully appreciated. 
to the Moderates to Jon .,........ The Punjab adds considerable force and 
ie ongr am 2 eg even irresistibility to the appeal. The military rule 
De Ae oe in that sorely distressed province gives rise to 
mat questions which can best be solved by juint delibera- 
tions. Injustice rankles far more deeply and longer in the human breast than 
violence, and there is more injustice in the province that can be dealt with 
even by the joint deliberations of all the parties in the country. ‘Th>re is the 
Rowlatt Act still on the Statute Book, the source of unprecedent.d evil and 
agony, an eternal reminder of the country’s humiliation and most heartily 
detested by each and all. And lastly there is the lacerated heart of the 
Punjab, a Province that has dared to stand undismayed by intolerable wrong 
and that now sends a pathetic appeal for cordial and active sympathy. 
There is thus the opportunity, not lightly to be thrown away, of showing to 
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*36. ‘The Indian National:-Congress will meet at Amritsar in the very 
| heart of the Punjab at the end of this month, and 
POE peers ng (10), 14th the session will 90 down in the history of national 
struggle for freedom as the most momentous one. 
The year of grace, Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen, is pregnant with great 
possibilies for India, as the year has sounded the death-knell, at least in 
principle, of autocracy in all its forms—of an individual or a set of indivi- 
duals, of Czars and Kaisers, or of oligarchies and bureaucracies.......... 
Coming nearer home, we find that the Indian problems have engaged the 
serious attention of British statesmen, either spontaneously through gratitude 
for what India had done in the great war, or through sheer sense of justice, 
or perhaps being impelled to a great extent by world forces, and they have 
thougbt it just to grant India what at least some of them honestly believe 
to be a first step on the road to self-government. We cannot of course ignore 
the dark and tragic side of the picture, which ruthlessly reminds us 
of the deep abyss of slavery in which India is grovelling, of the ‘ mailed fist’ 
of both the civil and military which rule us, and of the Rawlatt Acts, Martial 
Laws and Indemnity Acts. ‘hey have resulted in despair and disappoint- 
ment as to the efficiency of constitutional agitation against the autocratic 
powers of the bureaucracy. We cannot also shut our eyes to the fact that 
the noblest and the most patriotic sons of India are rotting in jail for the 
committing of offence of intensely loving their motherland, for their abiding 
faith in constitutional agitation against Rawlatt Bills........... The Iudian 
National Congress will have to come to a definite decision on the point. It 
must be made impossible henceforth for an individual or a set of individuals 
to let loose the furies of the hell*of martial law at his or their sweet will and 
carry fire and sword in an unarmed and helpless populace. India cries aloud 
through the Punjab for the redress of this grievance and it behoves every 
true patriot to contribute his mite by way of money and deliberation to solve 
the problem.” 


3/. The Kesari says that the Reforms and the Punjab affairs will be 

the two most important questions before the Congress. 

Kesarz (114), 9th Dec.; Jt considers that the Moderates will commit a 
er Tan ies ue mistake if they do not attend the Congress as seems 
ah FERGEN | , to be their intention. It holds that there is no 
3 difference between the two parties regarding the 
utmost utilisation of the reforms granted. ‘The difference lies in the fact, 
according to the paper, that the Moderates want to begin agitation after an 
interval and that the Congressmen want to agitate for the widening of the 
reforms while taking advantage of them. It says that the nationalist opinion 
is that the Indians should maintain a continuous agitation with more> 
determivation. ‘Vhe paper thinks that both these views will be presented 
before the Congress and that all should follow the Congress decision. It 
holds that the mistakes committed while appointing the Hunter Committee 
and during it sessions, which prevented the people from furnishing as much 
evidence as possible, will bave to be considered by the Congress though if 
may not be proper to give any opinion on matters actually before the Com- 
mittee. It further remarks that it is a question whether a general amnesty 
should be allowed to depend on the decision of the Hunter Committee. It 
adds:—The officials have been already indemnified. Ifit is to be taken 
for granted that the.intentions of the officials were honest, then why should it 
not be taken equally for granted that the object of the ‘subjects was not to 
rebel but to protest honestly against the Rowlatt Act? Again, is it not 
necessary to keep the tminds of the people peaceful and contented so 
that they may take full advantage of the Montagu reforms very early ? 
It is desirable in the interests of both parties that the wounds caused 
in the fight till now should be healed and that a fresh start should ba 
made and a general amnesty should be declared not only for the 
Punjib but for all political offences. It would never be wise or 
statesmanlike to maintain -a perpetual hostility between the bureaucracy and 
the people. We earnestly request all who bear national interests in mind to 
attend the Amritsar Congress and it need not be said that unless all leaders 


of India assemble together and consider these questions, the Punjabis also will 
H 369-9 CON 


3 The Dnydn Prakdsh says that if the Congress changes its 
att itude towards the Moderates, the latter also will be glad to change .their 
as icy. It thinks that the attitude of the Moderates will depend on the 
ngress decisions about the reforms. It holds that the Congress should 
welcome the reforms and it is of opinion that it is empty talk to invite the 
Moderates in the name of the Punjab if the Nationalists are going to stick to 
their absurd and thoughtless views. If the thoughtless policy of the 
Delhi Congress is to be given up, then unity will reign in the Congress. 
Otherwise though some Moderates may attend individually the party as such 
will have to abstain. However, it need not be supposed, the paper continues, 
that the Moderates will remain for ever aloof from the Congress. Once the 
reform question is disposed of there will he no occasion for the Moderates to 
keepaloof. The Prakash writes:—The sacrifices of hundreds of lives under the 
O’Dwyerian regime will have served some purpose if the Punjab will have the 
credit of effecting a reunion. If factions were to disappear, it would be an 
auspicious sign of the coming reforms. Though Indians with theirscared hearts 
cannot take part in the peace celebrations, the sorrows of the people would be 
lightened to some extent if Government were to release all political prisoners.| 


85. “One of the latest expressions of the Moslem feeling is the fatwa 
distributed all over India by the Anti- -Peace Celebra- 
Why the Musalmans tion Publicity Board, Delhi. It is signed by leading 
and. Hindus should not Muslim theologians; it points out that the Holy 
participate in the Peace P] f Te] #* hele. ——"} 
OST aces of Islam are still in jeopardy, etc.......... The 
New Times (11), 4th Moslem feeling has been profoundly stirred ; it must 
Dec. be confessed Indians have little interest in the Peace 
Celebration......... ° The refusal to participate in the. 
Peace Celebrations must not be misconstrued as disloyalty or sedition.......... 
For the Moslem to take part in the Peace rejoicings would be to do violence 
to his faith, his sentiment, his’moral consciousness. Musalmans are loyal to 
the King-Emperor; their blood was shed in the war for the King and Country; 
their valour vanquished ‘l'urkish forces in the Kast; but when at the close of 
the War in the winning of which they have their share, indignity is offered 
to Islam and its religious head, it is psychologically impossible for them to 
rejoice in the coming celebrations........... The Hindu naturally sympathises 
with the Moslem; the two have, for some years past, stood together as 
comrades in the political struggles of the country. ‘lhe Hindu understands, 
too, that the question of Turkey is not of Isiam only; itis a question affect- 
‘ing the Kast; to dismember Turkey is to inflict injury on the Orient. The 
Hindu, again, as much as the’ Muslim, bas been -greatly disturbed in his mind 
by the recent events—the Rowlatt Act, the Punjab tragedy, the arrests and 


imprisonment of political workers, the disgraceful disclosures of General 
Dyer.” 


39. The Allies looked upon Germany as an enemy of humanity, civilisa- 

; tion and culture. Yet Germany is let off intact, and 
Al-Amin (145), 10th Nov. 2, are Austria and Bulgaria. Why, -then are there 
designs for ruining Turkey? Is it because Turkey is not a Christian Power and 
the Musalmans of Turkey believe in one God rather than in three? Britain 
had not given definite pledges for preserving the integrity of Germany, 
Austria and Bulgaria, as she had done in the case of Turkey. ‘Those whose 
integrity was not guaranteed are treated even: better than those who were 
given such guarantees. Why so? Because the Turks are Moslems? If the 
Turks are Moslems, we too are Moslems by the grace of God. And, if 
the religious persuasion of the Turk is to be the cause of his ruin, 
we must, at any rate, mourn over his ruin. Hence’ the peace 
celebration day is in reality a day of mourning for Musalmans. We would 
urge Musalmans to remain within doors on that day, and pray God to 
accelerate the advent of the day of real rejoicings for Musalmans. 
The English belong to a noble race. We put it to them to imagine them- 
selves in our position in order to be able to appreciate our feeling. Suppose, 
Germany bad been victorious in this war and had occupied England, started 
designs to cut the British Empire into pieces, and permitted her Allies to land 
' their forces in Wales and to murder and ravish thousands of arenes English- 
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men and women there. Suppose, after these enormities the German Kaiser’ 
had issued an ukase to celebrate peace. Would the Englishmen in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and India have liked to join in the rejoicings? 
Would their conscience have permitted them to participate in the celebra- 
tions ? No, never. In the same way if Musalmans are Musalmans they can 
never heartily take part in the peace celebrations. 


40. The Muslim Herald publisles a translation of the programme of the 
Muslin Herald (154) Bombay Peace Celebrations and makes the following 
19th Dec ’ remarks in a separate columno:—Tbe Hindus and 
; Musalmans declare that peace has not been made or 
at least (the terms of) peace have not yet been ratified, how, then, can there 
be any celebration of it? Secondly, the peace makers are determined to 
dismember Turkey and make it as good as dead. _As the Indian Musalmans 
are particularly interested in the Ottoman Empire which is the guardian of the 
holy places of Islam, they hold that’ no guardian of those places will be left 
should the Turks be rendered impotent. Such considerations ars making the 
Musalwans very anxious. They desire to apprise Government of their 
uneasiness. We are thankful to God that this excitable community has kept 
its feelings under control so far, and thatit has not committed any foolish 
action yet. 


41. Just as the peace celebration days are drawiog nearer, the opposition 

is also growing. The Muhammadan complaint re- 

Kesarz (114), 3th Dec.; garding the Khilafat and Turkey is as it was and 

tn a orl wren inhuman outrages are one by one being revealed 
sorte iag ) before the Hunter Committee. What Indian with 
| a heart can take part in the peace celebrations after 
reading of the punishmeuts inflicted on students in Lahore and Kasur ? 
There is no news of the release of political prisoners ; Government are not 
willing to release Punjab leaders; why should the subjects take part in the 
celebrations ? Local leaders of many places have passed resolutions there 
anent. Moulvis are quoting Quaranic texts and the Nagpur leaders have 
published a manifesto ; taking into consideration the views of leaders like 
Mahatma Gandhi, Syed Hasan imam, Swami Shriddhanand and the Honour- 
able Messrs. Sharma and Sinha, we come tothe conclusion that no Indian 

should participate in the celebrations till all our grievances are re- 
moved and it is equally desirable that Government also should postpone 
the celebrations till all questions are satisfactorily solved. [The Sandesh 
says that some will participate in the celebrations anyhow and that the 
celebrations will pass off easily and it desires that they should doso. But 
it questions the propriety of holding the celebrations when the world is still 
in a disturbed condition at many places, and also the need of the celebrations 
a third time and calls the celebrations engineered. It is of opinion that the 

present times are quite unsuited for the celebrations. The internal peace of . 

the Indian mind is, according to it, pitiful and the greatest strain has been on - 
account of the Khilafat question. It is a reason potent enough for the Hindus 
also to abstain from the celebrations, according to the paper. It further 
holds that the Punjab affairs constitute another national reason for the same. 
It assigns also the unsatisfactory nature of the reforms and the non-release 
of political prisoners as further reasons. ‘he Lokasangraha writes :—lIt is 
generally supposed that Municipalities are popular bodies but it is clearly 
realised how mistaken the belief is when a pro-government measure comes up. 
When the whole of India is afflicted with the Punjab and Khilafat questions, 
a Municipality like that of Poonais ready to enjoy itself in the peace cele- 
brations. What does it indicate? Government officials may perchance 
leave the Municipalities free to fight internal quarrels and discuss local 
questions; but they will always use coercion whena question in which 
Government are deeply interested is concerned. Though the Nationalists are not 
free from official terror, it is quite creditable to the Nationalist members that 
they etuck to the end to their attitude of non-participation in the celebrations. 
That no other member should be found to propose the resolution that the 
Poona Municipality should-spend a thousand rupees on illuminations but 
the City Magistrate is as discreditable to Government as it is creditable to 
_ the popular party. ‘The proposer was the City Magistrate and the seconder 
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occasions. What wonder is there that Honorary Magistrates, merchants-afraid 
of incowe-tax matters and other delicate affairs and contractors became quite 
1 before them? What meaning is there in blaming others when 
Moderates like Prof. Kanitkar admit openly that they are semi-Governmenit 
and consent to have a spree in the peace celebrations? We have, however, 
no objection to say that the height of shamelessness was exhibited by the 
Muhammadan Municipal Councillors. When an occasion has arisen which 
would blacken the faces of all Moslemsin the world and when 8 crores of their 
brethren in faith are weeping, they said shamelessly that celebrations should 
be held. We rarely see in the world a worse form of inhumanity !] 


42. Commenting on the question of Peace celebrations, the Shubhodaya 
Shubhodaya (98), 5th writes :—It is natural that the refusal to. hold the 
Dec. 


celebrations may at first sight appar to be seditious. 
et: But on consideration of the ideas of the oppositionists, 
it is clear that they are not wrong. In order that we'may hold celebrations, 
we should be in a joyous mood. Let alone happiness, there is not even the 
absence of sorrow. Though the terrible teeth of the Rowlatt Act have not 
been yet fixed into the flesh of our friends, there is no more serious loss than 
the humiliation of Indian public opinion, at the time of the birth of the Act. 
The greatest leaders of the Punjab are undoubtedly innocent; yet they have 
suffered the cruel sentences of death and transportation for life. If the people 
are to hold celebrations in spite of all this, itis just like slapping them and 
asking them to laugh. Let those who know the Dharmshastra tell us when 
we shall be out of mourning when the wretch of a Rakshasa like General Dyer 
has killed 500 persons! The Muhammadans exalted us by their strong 
loyalty and laid at the feet of Government their lives and money and fought 
in the war. But they are crying out “Allah! Allah!” and weeping on 
account of the Khilafat. It is natural that we should also shed tears. We have 
forgotten foolish religious hatred ; we have clasped Muhammadan brethren in 
Our arms and we skare their sorrows, how can we have enthusiasm for the 
celebrations? Itis our duty to hold celebrations when the King orders. But 
what can we do? Those killed by Dyer and Beynon cannot be called back. 


43. Engrossed as all European politicians are in the question of 
Raik (124), 6th Turkish dismemberment it does not seem likely that 
Dec - Vidushak (138), 6th JMdian Moslems would participate in the ensuing 
Tine ' Peace-celebration. If the Khilafat and the Turkish 
Empire get dismembered and distributed among the 
various Kuropean nations, Indian Moslems as also the rest of the Moslem 
world would no doubt be enraged. But who does ever pay heed to the rage 
of the weak and the curses of the helpless? Asa result of the defeat in the 
war Germany lost its colonies and had certain of its provinces cut off; 
Austria too was completely smashed ; and it was out of place, therefore, to 
expect that the Allies would ever be so generous as specially to favour Turkey 
who is comparatively but a much weaker enemy. Vain it is also to expect 
that the resolutions of Indian Moslems and their boycott of British goods 
would save for the Turkish Empire any of its temporal grandeur, when Turkish 
swords failed to effect their object of keeping it intact. The principle that 
the mightiest have the right to prevail in the world, evinced by the Darvinian 
theory of the survival of the fittest, has a peculiar application to politics, as can 
be seen from the peace treaty of President Wilson. [The Vidushak admires 
the “ blind faith ’’ of the Musaimans which makes them agitate so much 
about the custody of their sacred places and strongly urges the Hindus to 
cultivate exactly the same kind of “‘ blind faith ’’.] ; 


44.¢Wedo not think anyone will raise any objection to the recom- 
mendation made by Government to various com- 

Appeal to the people of munities for holding prayerson Sunday next. The 
various communities to hearts of the people of India have been aggrieved 
core: Rragers curing the by the Khalifate question and the affairs in the 
‘Praja Mitra and Pérsi Punjab and we join them in their reluctance to 
- (31), 10th Dec.; Akhbdr-e- take part in the peace -celebrations, but there can 
Istdm (60), 10th Dec. be no two opinions in the matter of offering prayers 
ei to God. We have to pray for future peace and 
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tranquility for we know that war has not yet come to an end in Europe and 
other parts of the world. Indians, therefore, will be merely doing their 
duty in laying aside all other considerations and offering prayers to God 
in a united manver. On Sunday next we should pray to God and ask Him 
to show the right path to the nitions and peoples who have. been led astray 
-80 that they may fulfil the pledges and promises they have given in public 
and thus help in the establishment of peace in the world. [The Akhbdr-e- 
Islém writes :—It is the duty of every community to take part in the ensuing 
' Peace celebrations especially by commemorating the occasion by performing 
religious ceremonias. It is evident that Government will not come in the 
way of any sect or community following the dictates of their conscience 
in the matter. However, itis the duty of every citizen to join with the 
King-Emperor in celebrating the peace. The end of the war has brought 
_ great advantages not only to the Empire and the ruling race but to the 
Indian people as well. It is difficult to give an adequate idea of the troubles 
into which India would have been involved by the continuance of war. 
Sunday next has been reserved for devotional purposes in connection with the 
Peace celebrations. | 


*45. The Mufide-Rozgdr publishes an account of a few meetingsheld in 
Mufid-e-Rozgdr (158) Bombay about the end of last week for dissuading the 
n-th ~" ' public from participating in the peace celebrations, 
as well as the programme of the Peace Celebrations 
Committee and makes the following remarks :—Many Hindus and Musalmans 
were present at those meetings suggested by Mr. Gandhi and held at the time 
of the celebrations. Besides this, Maulvi Abdul Bari had decreed a fatwa about 
these meetings, and the public had been forbidden to participate in the 
celebrations at Bombay and elsewhere. In spite of it all, the people paid no 
heed and joined the celebrations. What was the use ofall this hubbub? 
None. It would have been infinitely better if the whole country had prayed 
_ to God at the time of the celebrations, for God would have accepted the 
united prayer of thirty-six (sic) crores of persons. 


46. ‘What has the fate of the Turks:to do with the situation in India ? 
Granted that we sympathise with the Turks. Does 
The fate of Turkey and that mean that our internal politics in India should 
es or a erg eth be affected by the course of events in Turkey? . 
ae tT We hs Before we are asked to completely indentify ourselves 
: 7 with the Turks, may we ask the leaders of this 
agitation where they were when these present ‘brethren’ in l'urkey waged an 
unprovoked war against the British Empire, while it was passing through a 
dreadful crisis? Why did they not agitate-and prevent the madness of the 
Turkish Government in involving us in a costly and terrible war? If Indian 
Musalmans could not favourably influence the situation in Turkey in 1914 
and thereafter, we donot know what is the justification of involving India in an 
agitation on a situation for which none in India is responsible.......... The 
Musalmans ought to remember that politically the Turks were our enemies 
during the last war. Their defeat involves its own necessary political 
consequences to them. ‘Their success would have imposed upon us conse- 
quences from which no Indian Muhammadan could have saved us for a 
moment. All that the Turks are entitled to at the hands of Indian Islamites 
is such assistance as can be consistent with the interests of India herself and 
the British Empire. So far as it is a religious question, we do not think in 
spite of the generalised exhortations of Extremist Moslems that there is any 
danger either to the position of the Sultan as the Khalif or to the uses of 
Mecca aod Medina as places of Moslem pilgrimage. Religivusly the Khalif 
is to Moslems what the Pope is to the Roman Catholics. The pretensions 
of the one to temporal power are not a whit better than those of the other. 
In any case, there is not the slightest justification for involving India in an 
agitation which is bound to be detrimental to her interests. There is no 
doubt that the Khalifate Conference has adopted lines of agitation which 
cannot be too severely condemned. It is the duty of every patriotic Indian 
Moslem, or other, to discourage these obnoxious features of the ufovement 
which, in its original form, was fully entitled to our sympathy.” 
‘a 869—6 con ; | 
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for Turkey. That the King of the Hedjiz is to participate therein is the. 


. 


os “To the faithful Muslim, the word of the Prophet is dearer than . 

anything else; and he naturally feels he cannot 
thee Times aD, 9th Dec. join in a peace demonstration until the threatened 
danger to the power and dignity of the Khalifa—the 


“Prophet's successor—is definitely averted. Believing that Great Britain 
_@an avert the danger, Moslems appeal to her as the greatest and mightiest - 


Moslem power to protect Moslem interests; and the Hindus stand by their 


Moslem brethren. ‘The wicked suggestion ‘that the agitation is " seditious ” 
has had, we are glad, little effect on the mass of the people in the province.” 


48. It is intended to parcel out the Empire of Turkey and reduce the 

ap Sultan to the position of an Indian Raja. It must 
Abdaee (145), 10th Nov. be noted that all the provinces, which will be 
handed over to the Christian Powers, have a preponderance of Muslim popula- 
tion, as compared with other denominations. The Allies claimed a creat deal 
of credit for the principle of self-determinatioo; and self-determination 
signifies the right of every nation to determine its destiny. But the Allies 
had perhaps reserved this right for Chistian nationalities only, and had never 


intended to extend it to non-Christians particularly to Musalmans. Musal- 


mans in the world are probably to be slaves; will they submit to this 
degradation ? 


49. In reply to a question asked in the House of Commons Mr. Montagu 
i ae hk ie: stated that both he himself and the Government 
ment made by Mr. -Mon- of India were fully conversant with the feelings of 
tagu in Parliament in reply the Indian people in the matter of the settlement 
to a question regarding the Of Turkey in accordance with the assurance given 
settlement of Turkey. by the Premier on the 5th January 1918 and that 
Praja Mitra and Parsi they together with the Indian Delegates at the 
(31), 8th Dec. ; Sdnj Varta- Peace Conference had been urging from the begin- 
man (Su), Sth Dec.; Akh- ning that point of view upon the Conference. It 
bdr-e-Isldm (60), 6th and 
Sth Dec. is a matter of joy that higher authorities have not 
: set aside the Premier’s assurance in this matter and 
we thank Mr. Montagu on that account. At the same time we wish that the 
British Government should remain firm and give practical effect to that 
assurance in the interests of the safety of the British Empire. In view of 


the land-grabbing greed of certain Allies, America has decided to keep itself 


aloof from the Peace Treaty as well as the League of Nations, and such a 
decision has greatly enhanced its prestige in the eyes of the civilized world. 
The British Government can adopt a similar attitude for the maintenance 
and enhancement of its present prestige. If the British Government will not 
be firm enough to adopt such a strong attitude, the original aims for which 
the war was waged will be frustrated. Indians look to the British 
Government in this respect and hope that in the interest of the peace 
of the world, they will not allow the violation of the assurances and 


pledges given by them to the Moslems, America, and the whole civilized 


world and will, if necessary, show the promptness of severing their connection 
with the peace treaty and the League of Nations. [The Sdnj Vartamdn 
writes :—This reply is in some way reassuring inasmuch as it informs us of 
the fact that certain British statesmen have seen the wisdom of settling the 
Turkish question in a manner honourable to the Moslems as well as to the 


British prestige. It seems Mr. Montagu refers only to the * Turkish 


Turkey’ in his reply; but it should not be forgotten by the foresigh- 
ted British Government that the Moslems are anxious as to the future 
of the whole Turkish Empire. If Britain, in co-operation with America, 
would refuse to dismember the Turkish Empire, it will serve as a salutary 
check on the greed of the other Allies. We welcome the Moslem community’s 
intention of sending a deputation to England in this connection. The 


_ Akhbdr-e-1slam takes a very hopeful view of Mr. Montagu’s reply and asks 


the Musalmans not to despair of an honourable settlement with Turkey. 
In another issue the paper writes:—The fact that a Congress of Islamic 
Rulers is to meet at Constantinople to urge upon the Allies the desirability 
of maintaining the integrity of the Turkish Empire, indicates a bright future 
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most pleasing feature of it. His participation will greatly strengthen the 
hands of Britain in maintaining the integrity of Turkey.] 


50. The Government of India have indeed been very hasty in resolving 
to celebrate the peace and in putting that resolution 
Where is peace ? into practice. The Indians admit that victory has 
Gujardtt (20), 71th Dec.; been gained, but they ask where is peace? Have 
= oer at Bre 2, J2th anxiety and perturbation been removed from the 
(62), 8th Dec.: Political minds of the people? Has the heartburning of the 
Bhomiyo (76), 5th Dec. people, due to economic distress, been allayed ? 
Neither the victors nor the vanquished have accepted 
the terms of peace. Is there Peace even in England? In India high 
prices still prevail and tbe distress due to them is getting more acute 
every day. How can we have peace celebrations in such circumstances? 
Ibe Khilafat question has added to the prevailing unrest in India and the 
Hindus are not so heartless as to ignore the feelings of their Muham- 
madan brethren and take part in the Peace celebrations. ‘The British 
Ministers are wrong in thinking that the passing of the Reform Bill will 
induce the Indians to take part in the celebrations. Itis a matter for some 
satisfaction that the Government of India do not consider it disloyal on the 
part of the Khilafat Conference to have passed the resolutions about the 
withholding of Muhammadan co-operation from Government and the boycot-. 
ting of British goodsand have taken no steps to suppress the movement. They 
have also done well in leaving the question of the Peace celebrations to the 
discretion of the public. It is our opinion that in the present circumstances 
it would be much better to abandon the Peace celebrations. Such an 
abandonment would much better safeguard the peace. [Tne Bharat 
Seva also reviews the world situation and declares that there is no 
occasion for celebrating the peace at present and warns both the Government 
and the people to act with caution and to refrain from exercising any influence 
or pressure upon the people who hold views contrary totheirown. The Baroda 
Vaitamdn also declares that there is no occasion for celebrating the peace at 
the present juncture. Political Bhomiyo refers to the absence of peace in the 
world and while dwelling on the shock received by the Moslem world by the 
contemplated dismemberment of Turkey, declares that the sympathy of the 
Hindus in the Khalifate question is only a pretence for achieving political 
aims and warns the Muhammadans against the dangers involved in falling 
a prey to Mr.-Gandhi’s Satyagraha movement. | 


*01. Commenting on a telegram about a Moslem Conference at Sivas, 

the Indian Social Reformer writes:—‘It ran as 

Comments on the recent follows: ‘It is reported that deputations from the 
telegram regarding a Mos- King of the Hedjaz and Azerbaidjan have arrived at 


lem Conference at Sivas. Y: hh: ; 
Indian Social .. Reformer Sivas, whither an Afghau deputation is stated to be 


(9) 14th Dee. coming to attend a Congress which will appeal to the 
Supreme Council in Paris to respect the integr lty of 
the Ottoman Empire. An appeal will also be addressed to Indian Moslems. 
‘l’‘here.is a report, which is not confirmed but is thought to be not improbable 
that Mustapha Kemal is endevouring to exploit pan-Islamism.’ Sivas is the 
capital of the province of that name in Asiatic Turkey. The Hedjaz is the 
part of Arabia between Mecca and the southern end of the Dead Sea. Azer- 
baidjan is the northernmost province of Persia, and had been under Russian 
occupation tillrecently. We are not aware thatthe King of the Hedjaz has also 
been granted sovereignty over Azerbaidjan. Probably what is meant is that 
delegates from Azerbaidjan have also arrived. Ajzerbaidjan has a large Chris- 
tian population, but the bulk of the Moslem population is of Mongol Turkoman 
descent, and speaks a form of Turkish. On the withdrawal of Russia, Persia 
has not been alle to enforce law and order in the province which has 
nominally relapsed to her. The adhesion of Azerbaidjan does not, therefore, 
mean the participation in the Sivas Congress of Persia, the Shah of 
which was quite recently an honoured guest in England and who recently 
entered into a treaty continuing and confirming the traditional friendship | 
between the British and the Persian Empires. The statement that the 
King of the Hedjaz has sent delegates to the Congress at Sivas to appeal to 
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he Pea Congress to preserve the integrity of the Ottoman Empire is, on the 
66 of it, inexplicable. The constitution of the Hedjaz into an independent 


_ Kingdom was itself a violation of that integrity, and it is improbable that His 
-’ Majesty the King of the Hedjaz prefers once again to subside into his old role 
of 


heriff of Mecca. What is meant by the message probably is that the 
powers should preserve the integrity of Turkish Turkey, to use Mr. Montagu’s 
precise phrase, This is exactly what the British Government and the people 
of India also wish to be done, and in joining a Congress to promote this object 
the King of the Hedjaz isin no wise departing from his policy of Arabian 
independence. Not much importance need be atthched to the unconfirmed 
report about Mustapha Kemal’s attempt to exploit pan-Islamism. Some 

people have pan-Islamism on their brain and nothing can dispel their obses- 
sion. For our part, we do not see why it should be regarded a greater danger 
tc seek to unite all the Moslem nations than to seek to unite all the Christian 
or European nations.” - 


*52. In connection with the recent order of Government prohibiting 
Reflent; the fall further transactions in rouble notes, the Mufide 
. ra amg ome "~~ Roagar writes as follows :—There was a time when 
Mufid-e-Rosgar (158), the world was impressed by the fame of Russia, the 
14th Dec. Britist¥ Government and the Ottoman Empire com- 
bined to ward off its threatened attack, and the Czar 
was constantly trying to partition Turkey, occupy Constantinopole aa his 
capital, and wipe Islam from off the face of the earth! God be praised, even 
the Kings are subject to His authority. He did not permit the Czar to 
triumph over Islam. He gave victory to Islam, and defeat to the Czar, who 
died the death of a disappointed young man and wasconsigned to hell. Verily, 
God has the power to do what he likes, but the people are mostly ignorant 
of it. 


LEGISLATION. 


53. “An important feature of the proceedings of the session of the 

ae Bombay Legislative Council, which begins on Wed- 

Comments on the Village esday, will be the first reading of the Village 
— -. cle (1) Panchayats Bill which will be introduced as a 
8th ga romete (")+ Government measure.......... At first sight it will 
appear that the Government of Sir George Lloyd 
deserve high praise for initiating such a measure ; but it is necessary to remind 
the patient student of the progress of local self-government in this country, 
that they are merely following in the footsteps of the Local Governments of 
Bengal, Madras, the United Provinces and of the Central Provinces. In the 
manner in which the C. P. Bill proposes the establishment, constitution and 
control of panchayats, in the endowment of.a judicial status to these bodies, 
and in the administrative powers to be conferred upon them, we see the 
working of a comparatively far more liberal spirit, than in the measure offered 
by the Bombay Government presumably as an index of their enthusiasm in 
advancitg the cause of local self-government. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that non-official members of the Council who are particularly conversant with 
conditions actually obtaining in rural areas in the Presidency, will carefully 
consider the various clauses of the proposed measure, which gives no real 
powers to the proposed panchayats to manage their own affairs, and which 
does not secure them adequate sources of revenue........... The most welcome 
features of the C. P. Bill are the development of the corporate life of the 
individual village and the improvement of the village adwinistration. With 
tbis end in view, the C. P. Government have proposed that the panchayat 
shall consist of a number of panchas, not less than nine and fiot more than 
fifteen. ‘The Bombay Bill proposes a limited body of four, one of which must 
be the officiating Patel ; it would be better to call such a panehayat a Board 
on which the humblest link in the bureaucratic ladder is the determining 
voice, with whom are to be associated three non-official gentlemen........... It 


is presumably intended that the District Local Board will hand over annually 


certain sums to the panchayats for the execution of the duties entrusted to 
them. These sums are to be supplemented by the house tax and occasional 
‘doles from the Local Government. Thearge source of income indicated in 
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the C. P. Bill accruing from the institution of civil and criminal cases, will 
be ‘absent, as the Bombay Bill does not intend to give the panchayats 
any judicial status at all. We are tempted to suggest that it would have 
been better if the Government had brought in a Bill to improve the 
status, financial and otherwise, of the District Local Boards, rather than 
a timid measure which intends to create bodies with very little 
administrative powers and extremely doubtful financial solvency......... ; 
Will it not be more prudent first to devise measures to increase the 
financial stability of district local boards, than to toy with the creation of 
Village Panchayats? But nowthat these bodies are to be created, it is for the 
popular representatives in the Council to see that they become a real living 
force with definite administrative powers of control. To secure this it is 
necessary that the Bill, when it goes to the Select Committee, should be 
completely overhauled and recast. It would be ‘far (better) if this Bill is 
withdrawn and replaced by a more adequate and liberal measure.” 


94. The Navjivan welcomes the Village Panchayat Bill as a step 
towards reviving the ancient village panchayat 

. system. Commenting on its provisions it writes :— 
ag, ape (74), 7th Tt is but proper that the panchayat should be 
elected by the villagers at a meeting; but it is not 
necessary that such a meeting should be presided 

over by the Assistant or Deputy Collector or any other officer ; for no outsider 
is required at such an election. If, however, it is deemed necessary to have 
a president from outside, he should be one from amongst the non-official 
members of the District Local Board. It is essential for the independence 
and development of this new institution that it should remain free from 
contact with any Revenue Officials. The clauses, disqualifying those 
dismissed from Government service and those sentenced by a Criminal Court, 
from being a member of the Village Panchayat, should be deleted. The 
duties assigned to the Panchayat are indeed important but having regard 
to the fact: that the funds at its disposal will be very limited it is 
evident that it will not be able to accomplish much. The two responsible 
functions, viz., of giving local advice in revenue and other similar 
matters and of disposing of petty cases both of civil and criminal nature, 
which the village panchayats in ancient times perfomed, have not been 


assigned to them by the present Bill. From the experience gained in Kaira. 


it is necessary that both these*powers should be given to the panchayats. 
The power vested in the district local board, of approving the panchayat’s 
budget and of decreasing or increasing its expenditure under certain heads, 
is destructive of its administrative independence. Asa matter ot fact the local 


board should return the budget to the panchayat after suggesting necessary - 


changes therein so that its final determination and approval may rest with 
the panchayat. Similarly, the power vested in the district local board of 
compelling a panchayat to increase its income should for the same reason be 
taken away. ‘he power of superseding a panchayat is vested in the Governor- 
in Council. The Bill, however, should be so amended as to make the 
exercise of this power possible only on the recommendation of the local board 
and not on that of any revenue official. Section 40 empowering the Governor- 
in-Council to authorise any officer to exercise the power conferred on’ district 
local board in respect of panchayats should be deleted. If the Bill is amended 
on these lines and if subsequently a bill is immediately introduced to make the 
local boards thoroughly representative of the public, then and then alone the 
farmers will have an opportunity of acquiring training in swarajya and of 
realizing their aspirations in that respect. 


EDUCATION. 


05. The application of the Victoria College is before the Syndicate for 
affiliation aud it is not yet disposed of. As the 

Anxiety about the Karnatak College is nearly established and as it is 
affiliation of the Victoria to have B. A. classes from this year, Drs. Mann 


College, Fc” sigh 87) 8th and Mackichan are understood to have reported, as — 
ate rodays (84), they gave out personally at Dharwar, that the new 
college should not be affiliated till the Karnatak 
w 369-7 com . 
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_ Belg is stabilised. Neither Government nor the 5 Pancipel of the Karnatak 

have any reason to look upon the new college as a rival to the 
‘forties College: It is quite improper while considering the question of 
the affiliation of new college to bring in the question whether they will: 


Ri adversely. affect old:colleges. Government should start schools and colleges 


‘only as:models; they should not have the feeling that others should not 
start high schools or colleges. It is the duty of Government and the 


University to encourage the establishment of private colleges. We fully hope 


that permission will be given to the Victoria College, without any attention 
being paid to the one-sided and selfish views of the Principal of the Karnatak 
College and the Director of Public Instruction and also that there will be no 
difficulty or delay in granting the permission, in the regime of a Governor so 
kind and considerate as Sir George Lloyd. 


- MUNICIPALITIES. 


96. Commenting on the Government Resolution on the report of Local 
Boards in the Bombay Presidency for the year 

Comments on the 1917-18 the Bombay Samdchdr remarks that res- 
Government Resolution on ponsibility when coupled with power always makes 


a a vl Bon people take more interest in their responsible 


1917-18 . functions and is ever productive of desirable results. 
Bombay Samdchdr (63), 16 urges that local boards should be further liberalised 
8th Dec. so as to make them thoroughly representative of 


the people and suggests that their presidents and 
vice-presidents should as a rule be elected by their non-official members. 
It expresses its gratification at increased expenditure after education incurred 
by the Boards and observes that the proposed establishment of village 
panchayats will go a great way in encouraging the people to take active 
interest in village administration. The paper appreciates the Honourable 
Sir Ibrahim’s policy of extending education in rural areas and emphasises 
the need of increasing the salaries of primary teachers. 


RAILWAYS. 


o7. Mr. V.G. Javdekar writes in the Rajkdran: ~Eiveryitine is peculiar 
to unfortunate India. As in other countries there 
Grievances of Indian are various public departments here; but responsible 
me ame tea Yuk tate paid posts being generally given away to 
oreigners, Indisz is deteriorating economically as 
also intellectually. We see no reasonable excuse 
why fat posts should go to non-Indians alone, and why there should be any 
distinction observed between Indians and non-Indians is itself a problem to us. 
(Here the writer compares the scales of pay of the G. I. P. Railway staff and 
writes:—] The guarantee for the payment of interest on capital involved in 
Railways is that of the Government of India while the burden of their 
payments falls on the ryots. The Traffic Department staff had approached 
_ the Board in this connection but the reply they got was almost useless. The 
Agent, while forwarding their representation to the Board, had endorsed that 
as before no posts were reserved on the ground of race distinction and that 
any Indian was eligible for any of the posts provided he is qualified for 
them. At the same time he admitted the fact that generally Indians were 
appointed on the lower staff! Indians are never trainad by giving them 
proper education: and by way of adding insult to injury they are told that 
unqualified as they are they cannot be appointed to higher posts. Those who 
are subject to such injustice should lawfully persist and fight out their case 
till their grievances are redressed. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.) _ (No. 51 of 1919. 


Report on Pewspapers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 20th December 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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Comments on the appointment of the Honourable Mr. Purshottamdas 

Thakurdas as Sheriff of Bombay . , : 51 
Comments on the cancellation of the order niabihitiie Mr. Tilak from 

entering the Punjab eoenennnignineememneetey gone ng GQ 
Comments on the Government of India’ s axplaneiory communique , 

- regarding the Rouble Ordinance . ;, 55 

Comments on the report of the Department of Saiuiieien 57 


Comments on the sqabble in Poona over the public address to Mr. Tilak. 48 & 49 
Complaint about the hardships of the Hajis 
Complaint from Kanara against the Forest Department. . . 52 


Verses on the fallen condition of India . ‘ 45 
Congress : 

Comments oh the refusal of the Moderates to join the Amritsar — . 59 & 60 

Some suggestions to the Indian National— . . oe ee 

The Moderates and the Indian National— . ; : ‘ ; 61 


Excise: Comments on the suggestions regarding the removal of liquor- 
shops from localities inhabited by the mull-hands, . Je ee. 
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: Semics AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION—concluded. 
- Bunter Committee : 


Comments in the British Press on the Punjab disorders . 15—17 - 
Comments on the alleged official atrocities in the Punjéb . .13 & 14 
Nadiad and the — 18 


Why should not the — examine Sir Michael Dwyer ant His Excellency 


the Viceroy. ow , : :; ; 19 
Indians in the Colonies: Grievances of fotiaii in East Africa . 62 & 63 
Indian Reforms : | 

Comments on His Excellency the Governor’s remarks in the Bombay 

Legislative Council on the new Reforms. ; ‘ . 11 &12 

Comments on Mr, Montagu’s winding up speech on the Reform Bill . 1&2 
Comments on the Indian Reform Bill as amended by the Joint Com- 
mittee . , ; . 8—10 
Comments on the penteas of the fabian Reform Bill through the House 
of Commons . ; . ; . d&4 
Provincial Governors under the new reforms ; 5 5 
The attitude of the I.C.S. towards the Reform scheme . ; ; 7 
The Indian Reform Bill in the House of Lords . : ' 5 
Sind : 
Appeal to Government to release certain political prisoners In — 64 
Congestion in Hyderabad (—) and how to remove it . ; . 65 
War: 
Comments on an alleged circular to Talatis in Nadiad Taluka, District 
Kaira, asking them to procure recruits for the army ' 34 
Comments on the oh peor to hand over the mandate for Mesopotamia 
to India . ; ; : 32 
Hopeful signs about the fabian of Turkey 33 
It is impossible for Indians to take part in the Peace celebrations. . 22—-29 
Reflections on the Peace celebrations . . R . . . . 20 & 21 
The Anglo-French policy and the fate of i'urkey . ' : : . 30 & 31 
LEGISLATION— 
Comments on the Bill further to amend the Bombay Police Act . . 68 & 69 
Comments on the Bombay Panchayat Bill . , : R ; . 10—72 
EDUCATION— 
Want of a second college at Dhdrwar . ; : . iE ‘ ‘ 67 
MUNICIPALITIES— 
Approval of the cancellation by the Ahmedabad Municipality of their resolu- 
tion making ‘grants in connection with the Peace celebrations . 13 
Disapproval of the tone. of the speeches delivered at the Hyderabad (Sind) 
Municipality in refusing to sanction expenses for the Peace celebrations. 15 


Reflections on the Peace celebrations at Karachi . ; : ‘ . 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 


i eee Montagu i in winding up the debate on the Reform Bill made 


@ special appeal on behalf of the Indian Civil Service, 
Comments on Mr. hoping that in the ‘new era’ heralded by the Bill 


Montagu’s winding up there would be a healing of past sores and a better — 


gg eds Celis OS appreciation of the work done by British officers, 
15th Dec” > sesoeeeee What the Civilian does when free and in 


pension to defame Indian character in Britain, it is 
not now necessary to enquire. The average Civilian, when out of service, 
joins the Indo-British Association and settles down with obstruction of 
reform as his hobby and recreation. Is there such a sudden metamorphosis 
of character at the time of retirement, to justify the presumption that up till 


then he was a diligent enthusiast of reform? We doubt it........... The 


Civilian may be loving India in his own way; a few at least—we say it with 
the bitterness of truth—love India as a fox loves the farmyard, and to make 
Mr. Montagu’s appeal effective, there must be a new coincidence of interest 


and live ambition between tbe Civilian and the publicist. Think of the | 


average Indian publicist now. He may bea police suspect; some at least 
of his fellows have been penalised as traitors and made to suffer in jail for 
reasons which, we believe, are not the waging of war against the King as has 
been found to be the case in the Punjab......... Mr. Montagu ruefully alluded 
to ‘cruel criticisms’ of the Civilian ; we are afraid he does not yet appreciate 
the reality of instances in which there has been cruel exercise of power by the 
Civilian......... Cruel attacks on the service there might have been at times, but 
in practice, have they not been silently returned with interest ?......... Mr. 
Montagu expects both parties to cry quits and settle down ona truce for the 
reform experiment. We earnestly desireit. And the first step for a fair trial of 
concord is to deprive the over-armed party of the needless weapons of repres- 
sion owned by it. How can there be the completion of trust and harmony 
when the people see the strength of the’ hand stretched out in co-operation ? 
With the Press Act, the Defence of India Act, the Rowlatt Act, the pre- 
dominance of police surveillance and Executive freedom to make Punjabs 
of British provinces, the new civility which Mr. Montagu counsels will be 
like the velvet glove—and a tattered one at that—donned on the mailed fist 
of bureaucracic power. We want co-operation and a fair understanding. We 
are sick of the collision of interests; it is we who break in the collision and 
we have no pleasure to gain when interests are so adversely poised.......... 
Mr. Montagu will not succeed in working a miracle of amity by fair words, 


so long as the bureaucracy retain to themselves power to hurt people without . | 


the sanction of judicial authority.” 


2. There is no doubt that Mr. Montagu worked very hard for the Bill 
| sympathetically. It is equally true that he had to 
Kesari (114), 16th Dec.; undergo great trouble in imposing the Bill on the 


Sudhdkar (184), 14th J[ndian bureaucracy. Mr. k 
Dec,; Rajakdran (124), rage se neepe | r. Montagu’s work and 


‘Sa tuas ; an eee Mr. Montagu’s troubles have been noticed by the 


people often and no one in India has denied his 
(19), Lath Dee. merits. Pro-bureaucrat members of Sydenhamite 


tendencies expressed regret as the Bill curtailed the powers of the bureaucracy. | 


But it should not be forgotten that their powers so far as the work of the 


Government of India was concerned have not been limited to the extent neces- 


gary at present. The bureaucracy is on the decline in the Provinces. Butso 
far as Delhi is concerned, its seat is firm. But as the bureaucracy is on the 
decline somewhere or other, it may be said that the Swardjya Bill of Mr. 
Montagu isthe beginning of a goodbye to the bureaucracy. Mr. Montagu has 
not introduced the Bill being afraid of the Congress demands and he has 


not also brought it in a generous mood feeling kindly disposed towards — 


India. It is his duty as a statesman to strengthen the Empire and he has 
done nothing beyond showing his vigilance in getting the Bill passed. 


Mr, Tilak has not evaded in placing before the people the facts that 


Mr. Montagu did his duty as a statesman and did it well. But while doing 
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: w can we forget our duty as patriots? Just as Mr. Montagu has 
ed the. necessity of the Bill to strengthen the British Empire, and 


jo tas he is working devotedly for that. purpose, no patriot should waste the 
opportunity to effect national progress within the British Empire, taking 


into consideration the present conditions of the world.- If it was not ‘honestly 
declared to-day that the present rights are not adequate to strengthen 
the Empire, the Congress and the patriots would be knowingly failing in 
their service to India. [The Sudhakar says:—There is no use in denying 
that the powers to be obtained under the British are to a great extent 
generous. No doubt they cannot satisfy the original and determined aspira- 
tions of Indians about Swardzya, but they can.give a preliminary idea of the 
future Swardjya to be had as a result of the ceaseless labours of Indians. The 
Rdjakdran says that Mr. Montagu should have waited for the Congress 
decision before promising his own scheme and that itis not possible for the 
Congress to accept completely the reforms as they are ofa more narrow character 
than the Congress Scheme. It approves, however, of diarchy as better 
than the bureaucratic machine, but complains that no share has been given in 
the Government of India. The citadel of real power, continues the journal, 
is still entirely in the hands of the Viceroy and officials under him. The 
appointment of three Indians is to some extent satisfactory, in its eyes. It 
adds :—Though Mr. Montagu has been succesful in his object, Indians have not 
been able to reach even the outskirts of the Viceroy’s powers. There is no 
doubt that Mr. Montagu occupies a higher place than that of Lord Morley 
as his reforms are much wider and more extensive than the Morley reforms. 
Lord Morley could not even see anything of Swardjya and Mr. Montagu 
at least says openly that it is his ideal to grant full Swardjya, and for this 
much he may be thanked, if at all. The Dnydn Prakdsh says, after describing 
the difficult and responsible nature of the Governor’s duties under the new 
Government, that it is necessary that he should not only possess the tact of 
turning out efficient work but he should also possess sympathy with the 
aspirations of Indians. It is doubtful in its eyes whether Civilians would 
prove capable of doing the work. It remarks that many of the Civilians 
would be incapable of gauging public opinion and conducting the administra- 
tion sympathetically. Itis of opinion that it would be better to get fresh men 
from England who ars accustomed to take a comprehensive view of political 
matters. It expresses its gladness that Sir H. Craik’s amendment reserving 
the posts of Governors to Civilians was defeated and it hopes that experienced 
British statesmen would be appointed as Governors.] 


3. “The passage of the Government of India Bill through the House 
ont : of Commons has appreciably shortened the distance 
Comments on the pass- to the coveted ideal. We must admit, the attitude 
a os ago ag beeregye of the vast majority of the House of Commons has 
occa” the House of been fair and generous. The House witnessed very 

Gujardti Punch (week- little of that acrimonious discussion which people in 
ly) (22), 14th Dec. Eng, this country expected. This is a sufficient indication 
cols. of the fact that the generality of Englishmen have 

| now begun to realize that the granting of Self-govern- 
ment to India would be the only justification for the continuance of the 
British Empire. We presume, we shall not be guilty of over-optimism 
if we anticipate an equally generous response in the House of Lords. 
We are firmly of opinion that a sincere attempt will be made by 
all—-His Excellency as well as the members of the new Legislative Councils 
to forget the past altogether and to start afresh.” 


4. There is no pais oy by getting the Reform Bill passed through 

the Commons Mr. Montagu has to some extent suc- 
ee ardty (20), 14th (eeded in setting India on the path leading to the goal 
indicated by his pronouncement of 20th August1917. 

There is no wonder if India thanks him for whatever service he has rendered 
to it. The Reform Bill as passed by the Commons falls short of our expecta- 
tions and so it might be considered disappointing; but we must take into 
consideration the fact that very few human expectations are tever realised 
in this world. If Mr. Montagu were solely responsible for the Bill we would 
have been justified in blaming him; but his powers are limited and he has 


Pp 


. 
- 4 — ~sé- os 


to. get his ambitions realised under certain: limitations. If we consider 
Mr. Montagu’s position and measure. the work accomplished by him, wo 
cannot fail to realise that he has done all he possibly could in the matter, 
It is a matter for consideration as to whether we should reject what 
Mr. iihalact has been able to secure, just because his work falls short of 
our expectations, and continue to remain in our present condition. Thought- 
ful and tactful men will surely ask us to accept what is offered to us and to 
take full advantage of it and then to proceed to ask for more. 


5. It was feared that the Reform Bill would be amended in a retro- 

The Indian Reform Bill gressive manner in the House of Lords; but we are 

+ the House of Lords, OW extremely gratified to know that the Bill has 

Sdnj Vartamdn (33), P#88ed through the Lords for the second time. The 

16th Dec. ’ easy passing of the Billin the second reading leads us 

to hope that the House must have finally passed the 

Bill by this time. Lord Sinha introduced the Bill in the Lords and his able 

edvocacy of the cause of India seems to have silenced all opposition. ‘I'he 

Bill as it now stands has many defects; but both the Moderates and the 
Extremists are eager to make it a success. 


6. “The question of personnel of the provincial Governors, on whom 

| hi such serious responsibilities will fall, is naturally one 
Provincial Governors of capital importance.......... We should not be 
ae ogee a oma considered as throwing any doubt on the very 
18th Dec y ine OM, splendid traditions which the members of the Civil 
Service have built up in India and the great work 

that they have done and are yet to do for this country. But the Indian public 
have bitter experience of the harm resulting from raising Civilians to positions 
of great trust and responsibility. Weare anxious Of course that it should be 


no longer possible for an O’Dwyer ora Craddock to infuriate the people by 


‘their unsympathetic and tactless handling of issues. The so-called strength 


and vigour of their rule are really a source of potential weakness to the 
popularity of British rule in India. But the public desire something more, 
and it isan admitted fact that even the best among Civilians are unable, 
owing to the restricted and illiberal atmosphere in which they live and grow, 
to take broad views about public questions, to move out of their narrow groove 
and to strive consciously to work for an end which is out of their daily round 
of routine. They lack in long views, they shut their eyes to rapid conversion 
of masses to democracy and they are wanting in the political sense. Especially 
at atime when a great body of precedents, understandings and conventions 
have to be carefully and sedulously thought over, discussed and built up, it 


will be a pity indeed if men of first-rate ability, with real zeal and enthusiasm, . 


imbued with a high-minded resolve to help Indians to avoid the shoals and 
reach the haven in safety and well-equipped for this great and honourable 
task are not sent out to India. It is to be hoped that overpowering ~ necessity 
will override considerations of vested interests and induce His Majesty’s 
Government to pay due regard to Indian susceptibilities in this matter which 
are the result of unhappy experience in the past.”’ 


*7. “Some of the Anglo- Indian retired officials, including Sir Michel 

Q’ Dwyer and Sir John Hewett, held out a threat in 

The attitude of the giving their evidence before the Joint Committee 
I.C.8. towards the Re- that members of the Civil Service would not like to 
oe poneye. (20), aist Serve under the new regime created by the Reform 
At, dy Bill, but send in their resignations. Sir John 
Hewett, who is strongly opposed to the reform 


scheme, gave expression to similar views at Bagdad. We do not know how 


many officers were influenced in their decision to retire or led to consider the 
question of resigning. ‘These threats of resignations area significant com- 
mentary upon the attitude of a large section of the Indian Civil Service....... 
The threats of resignations are to a certain extent mere bluff, because we do 
not think any other country in the world is going to provide them with the 
princely salaries and exceptional powers, privileges and advantages they enjoy 
in India. Sir Thomas Holland is, we think, unduly nervous on this point. 
He has appealed to British officials in India not to exercise the option of 
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ing bet to do their best to make the new constitution a success. We 
Dave satiate faith in any such philanthropy. The war has created new and very 
openings and men’s actions are bound to be dominated by their 
onal Scored lnteceake The real fact of the matter is that, whilst the good work. 
one by the sérvices must be frankly and even gratefully acknowledged, they 
"ave been unduly extolled and excessively fondled for the work they have: 
done under exceptionally advantageous circumstances inseparably associated 
with what has been all along a virtually exclusive racial and political mono- 
poly. We should be sincerely sorry to part with capable and high-souled 
English officers. India is certainly in need of their sympathetic guidance, 
wide experience and extensive knowledge. But none would ever shed a single 
fear over the early retirement of O’Dwyers or irreconcileabla civilians from: 
the country.” 


a 8 Inasigned article Mr. M. K. Gandhi writes :—If we compare the 
Reforms with the Congress-League Scheme, they 
ft Comments on the Indian ghould be rejected. If we measure them by the 
(s eee dca mana resolutions of the last session of the Congress, we 
a " Saudenn (74), 14th Dec. will find a great gulf between these resolutions and 
has : the present Reforms. Rejection means the refusal 
to avail ourselves of these reforms, that is to say we should not give votes, 
nor should anybody be either a voter ora member. Nobody is prepared for 
such a rejection. We have made no such preparations; nor have the Depu-. 
tations that went to England shown any such signs. It should be conceded 
ey | that even the people are not prepared for such a rejection. The political 
ut training required for such purposes has not still fully penetrated the masses. 
yi We have a right—nay it is our duty—to reject a thing the acceptance of 
which injures our soul or which is disliked by us. The idea that we can 
elevate ourselves at the earliest moment only by sucha rejection has not yet 
caught hold of the masses. But we are notin a position to bring about 
any immediate result by rejecting the reforms; their rejection, therefore, 
would not be deemed proper in our case. Wecan certainly comment on the 
reforms ; but our comments can be only of a limited character and can only 
serve a8 &@ Means of indicating our disappointment. This wecansay and 
also that we will try: for more. However it is of great importance to 
know how to turn these reforms to the best account. Here it should be 
som conceded that we have got important rights by the present Reform Bill. At 
aa | one time there was little hope of getting these rights. Once it was said 
a that the Reform Bill would not be passed so soon. Despite these conjectures, 
the Reform Bill will be passed with many good additions to it. We can derive’ 
as much satisfaction from this fact as we like. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Montagu deserves praise and honour for these additions. We should 
- give credit to him for the fact that the Reform Bill will be soon passed into 
law. But what about the Rowlatt Act? What about the Punjab? Were 
we able to reject the Reforms, it would have been the best remedy for all these 
things. Now it remains for us to secure justice in both these cases with the 
help of the new Legislative Councils. The Rowlatt Act must be repealed. 

We can agitate for its repeal in the Legislative Councils; and if it cannot be 
ba secured thereby, our own weapon is ready for it. The Punjab has not yet 
‘ got justice. The Legislative Councils are the place for getting that justice. 
Rin The new representatives and the Reforms will be put toa test in respect of 
both these matters. | 


9. Commenting on the amended Reform Bill, the Hindw remarks :— 
Hindu ( ), 3rd Dec It seems to us that the present Bill will not answer: 
ey ’ the purpose, firstly because Parliament which has 
— hitherto shown no concern for the welfare of India has been made respo:sible. 
for the good government of the country, secondly because the agency to carry 
out the will of Parliament in India is to be no other than the present 
bureaucracy, with even larger powers than before, and thirdly becuse the 
India Office and the India Council are to continue on the present lines and the 
Secretary of State has been given the same and in some cases larger powers. 
ee In short it may be said that the present state of things will continue even 
>. ~~~ +wnder the new regime. We shall now go into the details of the bill to show. 
ae what reforms were essential to carry out the pledge of the grant of self-. 

e Bok. . 
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government, and what reforms the bill proposes to make. The Seoretary of 
State and his Council have always supported the Government of India and 
several repressive measures have from time to time been passed in utter 
disregard of the unanimous opinion of the country. We refer to the Arms 
Act, the Seditious Meetings Act, the Press Act, the Defence of India Act and 
the Rowlatt Act. We have been given no share in the administration of the 
country and because we have had no control over the purse we have been able 
to do nothing for the progress of our country in agriculture, trades and 
industries. The reason why it is so, is that we have had no direct power in 
the Government of India. When Mr. Montagu made the announcement that 
a beginning would be made with responsible Government in India, we naturally 
thought the Government of India would be the first to be modified. 
10. A recent telegram states what Departments will be transferred to 
a eceshesyney ( ) oe Departments of no very great importance. It may 
' be admitted that the three Departments, viz: the 
Educational, the Industrial and the Sanitary, on which largely depends the 
progress of the country, will be administered by the Ministers. But one is at a 
loss to know what powers will be exercised by the Ministers in charge of these 
Departments. Our industries cannot prosper unless they are protected from 
competition from abroad by the imposition of heavy taxes on imports. Now, 
have we got the power to tax imports? If not, the transference of the 
industrial department toa Minister will do no good to India. While the 
Government transfers the responsibility to the Ministers it retains the power 
in its own hands, so that in case things go astray the Government will say 
that the blame lies with the Ministers. Be that as if may, there are two 
important matters with respect to which the scheme of reforms has introduced 
no change for the better. These are official high-handedness and land-revenue 
assessments. ‘The mass of India’s population live in the villages. They are 
subjected to numerous hardships in connection with land-revenue recoveries 
and as the result of official high-handedness. What has been done to put an 
end to the sufferings of the agriculturist? We-had asked for some control 
over the Executive so as to put an end to this state of things; but have we 
got it? Every one is aware of how land tax is assessed and recovered. The 
Kaira affair is still fresh in our minds. All these things will continue in the 


reformed administration of the country, so that the reforms proposed to be — 


introduced are as good as useless. As regards the finances, Government will 
be free to expend as much as it likes on the reserved departments without 
any interference from the people. At the same time Government may 
interfere, even in the case of transferred subjects, with the wishes of the people. 

That is to say that no real power has been transferred to the people. tadeod 
the changes are not such as to satisfy the people. 


11. His Excellency Sir George Lloyd’s remarks about the Reform 
Bill at the beginning of the Bombay Legislative 

Comments on His Council meeting bring home to us his liberality of 
Excellency the Governor’s mind and statesmanship. The responsibility of 
pene. Pl pig making the Reforms successful rests alike on 
am adraeka: Government officials and the popular party. The 
Dnydn Prakdsh (43), Postponement of the Local Self-government Bill until 
14th Dec. the constitution of the Reformed Council for ascertain- 
ing the views of the new Ministers, proves his 


readiness to respect public opinion in these matters, and the speech as a 


whole clearly shows that His Excellency Sir George Lloyd will be a great . 


help in furthering the cause of responsible government according to the liberal 
policy of Mr. Montagu. We hope all popular parties will heartily respond 
to His Excellency’s appeal for help and co-operation to lead the Reforms to 
success. 


12. We are extremely gratified to note that the Governors of Madras 
ey and Bombay have given a warm welcome to the 
sae orem 26), Reform Bill and have shown willingness to do all 
in their power to make the reforms a success. His 
Excellency Sir George Lloyd in his opening speech at the. recent sessions of 
H 874—2 con : , | 
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3 Local “Legislative Council made 4.very significant and sympathetic refer- 
énce to the Reform Bill. ‘The people of this presidency will be pleased to. 
know that His:Excellency has given every help in framing the scheme of the 
present reforms-and has promised to do all in his power to put them in. 
a in a friendly aod sympathetic spirit. We hope His Excellency will. 

leased to take the leaders of public opinion in his confidence in the matter 
continue to administer the Presidency in the satisfactory manner he has 


done hitherto and.to set an example in sympathetic administration to the 


officials under his control. 


18. The whole Indian nation has ‘been inimerbed in deep sorrow on 

| hearing the details regarding the so-called strong 
Comments on the but really oppressive measures adopted by Govern- 
alleged official atrocities ment in order to suppress the agitation against the 


in the Punjab. Rowlatt Bills. The evidence, given by the military 
ita Vartamdn (62), Ofcers before the Hunter Committee, makes our 


hearts. tremble. On the one hand the frank 
admissions contained in this evidence reveal the real British character; but 
at the same time they also reveal the bureaucratic shamelessness. Whatever 
may turn out to be the ultimate verdict of the Committees, it is difficult 
to differ from the opinion held by some people that “‘in the Punjab 
even innocent men have been massacred”. Wedo not know whether the 
Ponjib atrocities rival the German atrocities ; but is it any the less 
deplorable that such things should happen under the just British Rule, in 
whose kKberal and independent policy the Indians have unshakable faith and 
towards which they profess unswerving loyalty? Those who will be 
pronounced guilty by the Hunter Committee will also escape punishment in 
consequence of the Indemnity Act! But will the Indian people really remain 
calm after reading these horrible accounts? If Government want to pacify 
the people in this connection, those who have deliberately massacred the 
Innocent and have thereby sullied the fair name of British Justice, should 


_be punished in an exemplary manner. The people of this country will not be 


satisfied unless compensation is made to those who have suffered in these 


disturbances and unless the non-occurrence of such horrible things is guaran- 
teed. 


14. General Dyer’s evidence is very important from the public point of 
view for he was the principal actor of the Death’s 

i a Vaibhav (87), dance in the Jhallianwalla Bag. ‘The heart of every 

Sn lo t but b d by reading the evid 

(93), 12th Dec. ndlano canno Uu € seare y rea lng 8 evidence. 
We are horrified when we learn the story of this 

human Rakshasa (devil) who killed 500 and went away disregarding the 
sufferings of the wounded, of whom there was quite anumber. This Rakshasa 
in the form of a human being did not hesitate to say that it was not his 
business -when he was.asked what became of the wounded. [The Shubho- 
daya writes :—From the evidence before the Hunter Committee regarding 
the. Lahore, Amritsar and Kasur calamities it apears that the thoughtless 
actions of the people have lost altogether their importance and the indication 
of the atrocities committed by the military under the guise of preserving peace is 
heart-breaking. Rich, learned and loyal politicians were subjected to great 
harassment. Saints met with the treatment fit for vile wretches and students 
had to undergo indescribable suffering. Some may have committed misdeeds, 
but for the sin. of the prostitute the saint had to suffer. Innocent persons 
were shot down. People were whipped for not saluting. Lord Hunter, do 
radione situation out of good heart in a way to satisfy the hearts of 

ndians 


- ° British conscience seems to have been fairly roused by the 

, Punjab revelations. As the full story of the Punjab 
Comments in the excesses is unfolded, the conviction will be brought 
British Press on the Pun- home to the British Press that General Dyer was no 
jab Ao ¢ (1) exception and that by his side many other British 
19th rags d ’ officers could be placed; and then we have no doubt 


adequate punishment of the miscreants concerned 


will be demanded insistently. While preening aia German — 


» 
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in Belgium, it is impossible, at least for the saner section of the British. Presa, 
to let the Amritsar outrage, public floggings, aeroplane-bombing and fancy 
punishments improvised for the occasion, pass uncondemned. Then the 
British Press is likely to turn its attention to the men that placed the militar 

in power and the Government of India who stood watching silently instead o 

actively interfering in the interests of the people. The iron has entered deep 
into the soul of India and the situation cannot be improved but by allowing 
justice to have its course—that is, by stern punishment being meted out to 
Officials, civil and military, who ran riot. The Act of Indemnity passed in 
a hurry ‘by the Government of India against the united protests of the people 


is not likely to influence the verdict of the British Press. It will not besilent - 


and mute as a matter of policy. It would not be true to its high traditions 
if it remained silent and mute. In fact even as a matter of policy it will 
demand not that the officials who committed wanton excesses on defenceless 
people be excused and indemnified but that they should be punished as a 

warning to others......-... We trust the criticisms of the British Press will 
bring home to the Government the wisdom of looking at the situation in the 
right perspective and the necessity of doing justice to the long-suffering 
Punjab, without being misled by any false notions of prestige. ‘T'hat way 
only lies the path of reconciliation with the people—and the path of honour.” 


16. “One of the most amazing things connected with the tragedy of 
Jhallianwala, one of the foulest massacres in history 

Bombay Chronicle (1), Since the days of Herod the Great, is that it-managed 
20th Dec. to elude the knowledge of the British public for the 
space of eight months. The British nation is in the 

position of trustee for India, and it reflects credit on its fairness that its first 
feeling, after the disclosures, is one of anger that it should have been so long 
tricked and kept in the dark.......... Thus the Daily News says that ‘the 
most shocking feature of the whole concern is the concealment practised by 
Government’, and it is an opinion with which every honest man wouid 
AOTCO.... 00000. ‘What could be more futile’, asks the Daily News than the 
talk of Indian reforms and Indian Government as a British trust, if wholesale 
massacres could be perpetrated without the British Parliament knowing a 
word about them for months ?’......... For eight months the matter was 
kept from Parliament and but for the accident of the Hunter Committee 


revelations, the innocent trustees of India would never have known of the | 


atrocities committed behind their back. The general public is said to be 
astounded and indignant. It is well that the British public should have an 
occasional glimpse into the episodes of bureaucratic rule and we hope the 
sensation will not spend itself with the utterance of words. Almost all the 
important papers are indignant and ashamed that a massacre so foul and 
ruthless as that of Jhallianwalla should have occurred under British rule. 
But it has occurred, and its authors are not ashamed of it. Now that the 
conspiracy of silence has broken, we, in our sadness, should appreciate the 
genuineness with which the act is denounced by the real British people. 
In contrast let us recall the attitude of the Anglo-Indian press in this country. 


Horrible outrages happened within earshot of them, but, except for the casual 


groan of a couple of periodicals, there was hardly a single daily possessing 
enough of the sense of fairplay and humanity to protest against them.......... 
It is refreshing that the British nation as such will not, unlike their represen- 
tatives in India, tolerate wrongs of the kind perpetrated i in the Punjab. They 
are essentially diabolical and unheard of in civilised countries. As to what 
specific action they will take to mark their dissociation, we cannot say. We 
hope there will be no indemnifying of culprits. Will they release the political 
prisoners clapped i in jail while caprice and anger deranged the minds of those 
who administered ‘justice’? Will they ask for the recall of all men res- 
iponsible for the outrages, however highly they might be placed? Will there 
be some reparation to the dependents of those who were slaughtered in 

Jhallianwala ? ” . 
“17. ‘Reuter has sent some excerpts from the seinen in the English 
Indian Social Ref press on the revelations before Lord Hunter’s Com- 
(9) Ost D peers gjormer mittee. Though non-official witnesses on the peoples’ 
' side, acting on the advice of the Congress Committee, 
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ve refrained from tendering. evidence before the Committee on account of 
the Indian leaders undergoing sentences of imprisonment not being allowed to | 
attend the enquiry, the admissions of the officials responsible for the adm inis- 
tration of Martial Law in Amritsar.and Lahore, constitute a damning indict- 
‘ment of the spirit and the policy of the measures adopted by military and other 
officers........... ‘The Daily News regards the concealment of the whole affair 
for eight months as one of its most shocking features. The Indian Press was 
muzzled. Pleaders were not allowed to enter the province. The Anglo-Indian 
Press so far as it had knowledge of these happenings, and yet preserved rigid 
silence, or rated the Indian press for its criticisms, cannot be acquitted of 
complicity in the whole affair. He who allows oppressions shares the crime. 
The best of the Anglo-Indian papers in this matter have been no better than 
the worst. Lord Acton has left behind him some hints to the historian as to 
the proper discharge of his duties. The journalist is the historian of con- 
temporary events and Acton’s last injunction applies to him as much as to the 
historian of events thatare past. ‘Crimes by constituted authorities are worse 
than the crimes: by Madame Tussaud’s malefactors. Murder may be done by 
legal means, by plausible and profitable war, as well as by dose or dagger’. 
We trust that the British public, now that it knows some of the facts, will 
take adequate measures to mark its sense of these ‘crimes by constituted 
authorities in the Punjab’.” 


18. “Avery interesting and important question has arisen out of 
Nadiad and the Hunter Mr. Stokes’ reply to Mr. Gokuldas Talati of Nadiad, 
Committee. who wants to give evidence before the Hunter Com- 
Young India (16), 17th mittee and who, therefore, duly informed Mr. Stokes, 
Dec. ; *Navjivan (74), 21st the Secretary of the Committee. The reply received 
Dec. by Mr. Talati is to the effect that as ‘there were no 
disturbances ‘at Nadiad the place does not fall within the Committee’s 
investigation.’ This will be news to our readers as they are familiar with 
the brave struggle the residents of Neiiad are carrying on in order to avoid 
the punitive tax that has been imposed upon some of them in regard to the 
so-called disturbances. I will be remembered that one of the grounds which 
they advanced in their petition to His Excellency the Governor of Bombay 
for the withdrawal of the orders imposing puitive police, was that the orders 
amount to an anticipation of the findings of the Committee whose appoint- 
ment has been just announced by His Excellency the Viceroy and whose 
function is to investigate the causes of the April disturbances.’ No reply to 
this petition has, so far as we know, been yet received. Had it been received, 
it would surely have thrown much helpful light on the question. However, 
if Mr. Stokes is to be believed, the Bombay Government’s attitude can be 
easily imagined. The Hunter Committee cannot be supposed to have come 
to the conclusion that Nadiad is not a disturbed area without consultation with 
the Bombay Government.” [After further discussing the position of Nadial 
in the Hunter Committee’s inquiry, the paper concludes:—] ‘All the con- 
siderations urged above make it abundantly clear that the people of Nadiad 


are entitled to be heard by the Committee.” [The Navivan writes in a 
similar strain. | | 


19. “The Hunter Committee has ‘shown its anxiety for whitewashing 

| , the Punjab Tragedy not only by acts of commission 
Why should not the but by those of omission also. It has permitted the 
Hunter Committee strangulation of the pedple’s case by acquiescing in 


p+ Schaal Pag ee the Government’s refusal to release temporarily and 
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lency the Viceroy. . On adequate security the principal leaders in 
: Praja Bandhu (30), 14th jail.......... Among the official witnesses it has so 
Dec.; Eng. cols. far examined there were the district officers, besides 


the Commissioner of Lahore, and the militrary 
officers. What is the use of calling and closely cross-examining these mere 
agents, while the Lieutenant-Governor and his advisers, who proclaimed Martial 
Law, and the Viceroy and his advisers who gave ‘unwavering support’ to that 
wholly unjustifisble measure, are left severely alone? Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
has once more arrived in India as Chairman of the Army Commission. We, 
_ therefore, trust no servile heed will be paid to the false doctrine of prestige or 
' dignity and the sacred cause of pure justice will not be marred.” — , 
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20. “This is a very solemn occasion and any attempt to dissemble or 
: minimise the truth will be a grave disservice to our- 
Reflections on the Peace gelyes and to the Empire. The peace celebrations 
er. 2 tia that we are witnessing are not the offerings -of 
(31), 17th — Tn oy contrite and grateful hearts but the exulting demons- 
: .. Eng. cols. 
trations of victory. There are no peace celebra- 
tions in the countries that have been vanquished. We believe there are no 
celebratians in America, one of the principal Allies, or in Japan. One of the 
mottoes displayed in Bombay is‘ Glorious Imperial Peace.’ This is an 
indication of the frame of mind in which peace is being celebrated, whereas as 
a matter of fact the Treaty has not yet been actually ratified, though of course 
its ratification is not in doubt. Through all the demonstrations that are 
being made runs a note of triumph and exultation. The world-peace that 
should follow the world-war will not be ushered in by poans of triumph, but 
by the humility of spirit and the abandonment of designs of aggrandisement. 
If the League of Nations ever becomes a living force and if its mandates are 


implicitly obeyed the world may know real peace, but ‘Glorious Imperial 


Peace ’ is not the voluntary and genuine peace of the world but merely the 
temporary peace won by victory which leaves wounds which are not easily 
healed and bitterness which rankles sore and long. The world has had enough 
of the alternation of peace and war. The ostentatious display of a triumphant 
peace brings no peace to the heart of the vanquished, who hugs and nourishes 
a dream of requital and vengeance. Eliminate all exultation, sense of triumph 
and pride of invincible power from the celebration of peace, and then alone 
the world will witness the advent of real peace.” 


21. “ To talk of Peace at this moment is a mockery and a sham and to 
Sdnj Vartamdn (33) hold celebrations in honour of Peace is hypocrisy, 
15th Dec Eng. cols ’ pure and simple. Whatever else there may be in 
4 ee the world, most decidedly Peace is not.......... 
During the progress of the War when we were war- -weary we were consoled 
with the sooting balm of promises which pledged that our trials would be 
soon over and that with the close of War, a new heaven on earth was likely 
to be an accomplished fact. Alas, the reality points quite the other way and 
the promises with which we were regaled so long have very soon vanished 
nto GET - BIT... 2 cs0e. In November 1918, the Allies were all-powerful. 


Their wonderful and complete victory over Germany and her followers, had > 


sent a thrill of awe throughout the world. But unfortunately for humanity, 
the Allies have not lived up to their early reputation and now they have 
sunk so low that even such a petty state like Rumania—an ally of the Allies— 
now dares defy their authority.......... Germany never dves things by 
halves, nor does she do anything without a set purpose. She knows too well 
that an armed conflict at the present time would go disastrously against her 
and she is not so foolish as to take such an extreme step against the Allies 
at the present juncture. But she can safely intrigue aud secretly undermine. 
The result of this underhand working is apparent i in Russia and America. 
abaeeeae Without German help, Bolshevist Russia would have collapsed long 
ago and without her secret wire-pulling in America, the Peace Treaty might 
have been ratified some time ago and we know by this time that America’s 
delay has meant the prolonging of the agony of Turkey and this. agony in its 
turn is having its disastrous effect upon the whole Moslem world.......... 
With the lapse of a single, day, the gloominess is fast gathering and it is 
quite evident that the pain and uneasiness of the present day are even worse 
than the anxieties and the uncertainties of the war time. Will the Allies 
wake up now? They and they only can put the world’s house in order. 
Already most precious time has been wasted and further delay on their part 
will be disastrous.”’ 


22. ‘‘ Rough truth-telling is what the sad world needs; and we who 
: acknowledge the King-EKmperor as our Ruler are at a 
It is impossible for loss to understand how Hindus or Moslems or Parsis 


Indians oo So a inthe or Christians—bow any of our fellow-countrymen— 
peace celebration ? ae 
New Times (11), 18th C22 have the heart: to rejoice at this sad hour in 


Deo the world’s history......... Is there good-will among 


the Powers of Kurope? Is there peace in their 
m 874—3 con 
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hearts when they wish fo. partition Turkey? Is it possible for lovers of 
humanity to rejoice at this moment when pestilence and famine are in 
- Burope? Is it possible to rejoice whensome of the innocent and honoured 
politicals of Sind and the Punjab spend their days in the prison walls? Is it 
ible to rejoice when the Muslim heart is wounded ?.......... It is impossi- 
le for honest Indians in Sind to drill themselves into an unthinkable attitude, 
impossible for them to pretend to rejoice when there is sorrow in their hearts. 
aeseeeeee Ln this fear-ridden province there will, we know, be many Hindus 
who will not speak out what they feel, many who will stand aloof from the 
Muslims. But the fact that there were some even in Sind who stood by their 
Muslim brethren in the hour of sorrow will not be without its value and its 
message in the coming days.”’ 


23. ‘‘T'wo days are over of the period of official gaities, and the people 
have not even got interested in the excitement 

Pig wg Chromele (1), suitable for the occasion.......... The intensity of 
z small efforts served to show the lack of response from 

the public, and the whole city appeared to illustrate the smallness of the 
enthusiasts and the dissent of the people from the intentions of officialdom. 
Today; there will be fireworks and illuminations and aeroplane exhibitions— 
quite a large entertainment for sightseers, and we may be sure that there will 
be a large number of people to watch the sport without necessarily enjoying 


any rollicking sensation regarding the Great Peace, which yet remains to be 
completed.” : 


24. By the time this issue comes to the hands of our readers, the 
Neuttoas. (74), 14th Peace celebrations will be in full progress. But the 
Dan; Bharat Seon i} relations between Germany and the Allies, as shown 
19th Dec. ’ by the latest telegrams, in no way indicate peace. 
What beauty can there be in celebrating the peace 
at a time when it seems likely that the war that has ceased for about an 
year may be resumed at any time? The Peace will be celebrated by 
means of illuminations, fireworks, military bands and processions, flags, 
etc., but on this occasion there is not that joy in the hearts of the people, 
which it is the object of these celebrations to celebrate. ‘T'he illumi- 
nations’ which will be seen on this occasion, will increase the deep 
sorrow in the hearts of the people, instead of dispelling it. ‘The sound of fire- 
works and bands, instead of inspiring joy, will spread harsh notes of insult 
and dependence. Who celebrates the Peace when the people and their leaders 


servants may be interested in these celebrations ; but the bitter opposition of 
the Musalmans and of the whole nation cannot be out of their knowledge. So 
their joy must have been tainted with some suspicion, some bitterness. If 

the people have the capacity to suffer, the rulers cannot actin this way in such 
' grave matters against their will; or if they act in such a way against their 
will, it is inevitable that the bitter tendency to tyrannise over the people should 
be created in-the minds of the rulers. Next to Government, the Municipalities, 
which are semi-Government institutions, will participate in these celebrations. 
The few municipalities that have resolved on abstaining therefrom, deserve 


participated or made a show of participating in them. The rich people 
and the landlords, who are ever ready to support all Government measures, 
will also, being ‘actuated more by their self-interest than by fear, participate 
therein. We are, however, confident that the people, who have proved the 
triumph of action impelled ‘by pure motives by peacefully observing Hartal on 
the 17th October, will neither be dazzled by illuminations nor be fascivated by the 
blaze of fireworks. The people will enhance their prestige to the extent to which 
their school-going children will abstain from these celebrations. The people, 
who could not prevent Government from celebrating the Peace, can make them 
repent for it by abstaining therefrom. |The Bharat Seva writes :—It seems 
the leaders of the people have not enthusiastically taken part in the Peace cele- 
brations. On the whole, Government have celebrated the Peace on the appointed 
days and the majority of the people have, as resolved by them, not participated 
‘therein. We have not yet heard of any — used by Government servants 


have no interest therein? Indeed, it is natural that Government and their. 


to be congratulated. We regret that the rest of the Municipalities have either — 
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in this matter and if as a matter of fact no pressure is used at any place, they 
deserve to be congratulated. | 


*25. “The Peace Celebrations have proved a signal failure in several 
| places. In spite of the efforts of Government, no 
gates (10), 21st gnthusiasm was to be seen anywhere among the 
people, and the whole affair seemed to bea got-up 
one. The fact is that the people were asked to celebrate a peace which is 
but a caricature of it. Muhammadans and Hindus cannot rejoice over what 
goes by the name of peace as it means nothing but a mutilation of Turkey. , 
They think that if anything they must mourn rather than celebrate it. The 
anti-Peace Celebrations movement was, by the mutual efforts of the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans, so completely succssful that some Municipalities even 
absolutely refused to spend a pie over these celebrations! Some school 
children refused to take the sweets distributed to them, and in places like 
Calcutta, anti-Peace Celebration Processions also were held. Mr. Tajuddin 
of Jubbalpore, Dr. Ansari of Delhi, and others have rendered yeoman service 
in this respect, and we are sure that this band of noble and self-less patriots 
will not rest their oars until the Khilafat question is satisfactorily settled. 
We need not assure them that the Hindu India is whole-heartedly with 
them.” 
26. Because of the Khilafat and the Punjab horrors that are still 
rankling in the hearts of Hindus and Moslems there 
Indu Prakdsh (45), 15th were no rejoicings to be seen in commercial quarters. 
ae ; Prakash (123),l7th ty2q Government duly removed these two sores we 
ec.; Sandesh (126), 13th 
oak Ati an would have witnessed these very celebrations in 
their doubled splendour. No doubt the whole 
nation is pleased at the victory the Great European War has brought to 
the British, but the expression of this pleasure is marred by these two 
destructive things which we hope Government would remove before long. 
The important item of the whole prolonged programme was the blessings by 
the poor to whom alms were distributed in these celebrations and we 
congratulate the Peace Celebration Committee on having thus pleased 
hundreds of souls instead of squandering money over mere pomp and show. 
[Elsewhere the paper says:—| ‘Those that severely criticise the Reforms, 
as also those that joyfully accept them, are alike pleased that they have at 
last come. But while they were being forged in England some things of 
serious importance and practically unconnected with them have come to 
happen in India and inflicted such hardship on the public as have led them 
to be apathetic towards these celebrations. Tha fresh memories of the 
Punjab atrocities, the Government refusal to grant general amnesty to all 
political leaders and the future of Turkey have been rankling in their hearts. 
Their satisfaction at the new Reforms does not, therefore, successfully take 
root in their sorrow-striken and anxious minds. But calm consideration 
ought to show that it is undesirable thus to show public apathy and mar the 
enthusiasm of the rulers. Government having done so much in order that 
the public may rejoice, not to participate in these celebrations would mean 
an open challenge to Government. [The Prakdsh writes:—The general 
public being in no mood to participate in the celebrations nobody joined 
except a few Government,- semi-Government and _  pro-Government 
members of the public. All are no doubt pleased that Peace has follow- 
ed the Great War; but we especially congratulate these few people for 
the opportunity they thus got to parade their loyalty. The Sandesh writes :— 
On the occasion of these celebrations and rejoicings any casual observer 
could have seen the.dejected, care-worn' and uneasy minds of the Indians. 
This was but inevitable. It was no artificial achievement of their leaders 
forced upon them against their own will. With a view to allay the situation 
Mr. Montagu is hastening the Reforms, but we think that nothing short of 
some such things as general amnesty to political prisoners, releasa of the 
Punjab leaders or grant of the citizenship rights or satisfactory solution of 
the Khilafat question would be able to meet the situation. In a subsequent 
issue the paper writes :—Despite the Khilafat question and the Punjab horrors 
that have dejected and made anxious the public minds it is satisfactory to 
note that the peace was well celebrated. ‘Though those that were against it 
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‘Sl perst many, none of them has misbehaved even through mistake. No- 
where was then any excess of authority exercised, due mainly to His 


Excellency the Governor's commendable and magnificent behaviour. We 
only to see that Government conceded none of the popular demands 
which would surely have contributed to public satisfaction. | 


27. “ While we are writing this article, the Peace Celebrations are being 
indulged in by the people so enthusiastically that 
Vibhdkar (38), 15th one would be justified if he feels surprised at this, 
Dec., Eng. cols. judging from the systematic efforts that were made 
to dissuade the people from participating in these 

rejoicings. Even attempts have been made to prevent students from taking 
part inthesecelebrations. But the-justice of the cause, to celebrate which these 


‘four days in the life of the British Empire have been set apart, has at last 


asserted itself and we are glad to note that there has been a splendid and 
spontaneous response from the people, although we are aware that the dis- 
appointed party and its press will not hesitate to paint it in the most dismal 
colours,” 


28. There seems to be no enthusiasm in any class of the Indian people 

for taking part in the peace celebrations. What- 
Sanj_Vartdmdn (83), ever rejoicings there are to be in Bombay and the 
eval ee ibs end Ith mofussil will be Government ones and the general 
Dec.: Deshi Mitra (67), public is not at all going to participate in them. 
18th Dec.; Vafadar (36), Only Government buildings in the Fort are to be 
19th Dec. illuminated in Bombay and no one in the city 
. proper has taken the least trouble to decorate or 

illuminate his house. People instead of being joyful are sad. We, however, 
do not mean to say that there is any change or dimunition in the 
sentiment of loyalty of the people towards their King-Empsror. It is owing 
to excessive high prices, the Punjab affairs and the Khilafat question that 
the people of India cannot sincerely take part in. the peace celebrations. 
[The Akhbar-e-Isldm writes:—If the Hindus and Moslems ever created 
an effective impression of their unity it was during the recent peace celebra- 
tions by their holding aloof from participating in them. The Khilafat 
question has lacerated the hearts of the Mubammadans and the Punjab affairs 
have unsettled those of the Hindus. The outward manifestation of their 
sorrow was visible during the peace celebzations which commenced from the 
day before yesterday. If the Hindus and Muhammadans continue to control 
their minds and to express their sorrow in its true colours till the 16th 
instant, they will be able to create an impression on the responsible ministers 
of the Empire. In a city like Bombay only a small locality was decorated ang 
illuminated and the illuminations and decorations only appeared on Govern- 
ment buildings. Inthe heart of the city there was no outward sign of 
rejoicings and people were engaged in their work as usual. Ina subsequent 
issue the paper blames the Khilafat Committee for disallowing young children 
from receiving sweets distributed in the schools at the cost of the people 
themselves. It declares that it is the practice among Muhammadans to 
divert the attention of children from domestic grief by distributing sweets 
to them. It declares that thera was a large concourse of people assembled 
to witness the military sports, the fireworks, ‘and the illuminations and the 
flight of the aeroplane and praises the Commissioner of Police for keeping 
excellent order without any breach of the peace during the peace celebrations. 
In conclusion tha paper adds :—It is a matter for no small gratification that 
in spite of the opposition of the majority of the public the celebrations passed 
off in complete peace. The Deshi Mitra declares that the peace celebrations 
were premature and so failed to enlist the sympathy of, or to stimulate any 
enthusiasm in, the public. The Vafadar also affirms that there was no joy but. 
visible sorrow everywhere during the peace celebrations. | 


29. ‘‘ The four days’ Tamasha is over, a Tamasha that was dignified 
with the high-sounding name of Peace celebrations. 

arn od ophgche (33), The late war brought many strange words into 
sip eon, deaaae existence, of which the word ‘camouflage’ is one of 
them. It means a disguise, a deception. This word exactly fits with the 
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so-called Peace celebrations that are just over........... They were, in truth, % 


mockery, a deception and a delusion. Barring an insignificant minority, millions 
kept themselvessaway from them. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that India 
as India was significantly poles apart from the Peace celebrations. Of course, 
‘johookum’ papers and others would try to make a mountain out of a mole- 
hill, and camouflaged reports galore will appear to show how successful the 
whole show was. But even those who would try their best to deceiva others, 
cannot deceive themselves, that India’s Boycott was highly significant......+.+. 
We are certain, that the significance of a whole nation’s aloofness is taken 
note of by all those to whom it might concern. Let them grasp fast the full 
meaning of it. The people’s conduct was not theatrical. There was no 
tamasha in it. It was a veritable tragedy, heartfelt, sincere and awful. In 
the whole history of India nothing like it was ever seen in the past......... 
We do most sincerely hope that the Government will not be led away by false 
and interested reports or follow the policy of the ostrich. Thay will be well 
advised if they note that there are certain things which are never forgotten or 
an umbrage to one’s cherished hopes and beliefs is not lightly endured. The 
tragedy of the Punjab is written deeply on India’s heart. Till the guilty fully 
expiate India will never know real peace. People now fully realise that the 
militarist episode was not a passing phase of the moment. It was a deliberate 
act wherein those who were in authority acted with the fullest belief that 
ruthlessness and cold-blooded murders were the only means to bring Indians 
to their senses and to give them a most salutary lesson, and this act of callous 
butchery was done when India’s representatives were sitting as equals in the 
Peace Conference and when the Prime Minister, the Secretary of State and 
others, were congratulating India on having secured the right of representation 
amongst the newly formed League of Nations! ! If there ever was mockery 
and a delusion it was here........... This is not the time to mince words. For 
India’s sake honest words must be spoken, for after all honesty is the best 
policy. Let the Government of India, let Lord Chelmsford fully ponder over 
this national boycott. Let everyone visualise what India was in August 1914 
and what she is in December 1919. In 1914, during a most fateful hour, 
India was whole-heartedly with the Government. In 1919, she is with equal 
whole-heartedness aloof from the Government........... If the Peace celebra- 
tions had been held a year earlier, India, in the innocence and ignorance of 


what was in store for her, would have leapt with joy. But unfortunately, 


between Peace and joy, the dark shadow of the year 1919 intervened.”’ 


80. ‘‘ We have been hearing recently of the necessity of preserving 
Turkish Turkey and the origin of this idea may be 


The Anglo-French policy traced to the joint deliberations of Anglo-French 
and the fate of Turkey. 


cg mag Chronicle (1), jon. Turkish territories is unmeaning and the so- 


called liberation of non-Turkish regions is not very 
much removed from a division of spoils pure and simple. The intentions of 
the Allies could have been better appreciated if the so-called non-Turkish 
regions were to be independent........... The Anglo- French statesmen spoke 
in halting language and no final decision seems to have been arrived at so far 


as even Turkish Turkey is concerned. It is said that the existing tendency 


is to maintain the Khalif—probably at Constantinople—by the imposition of 
an effective control over the Ottoman Government and by constructing both 
in Anatolia and Europe, a Turkey with national existence viable, likely to live, 
but incapable of hurting her neighbours or her Christian subjects. Even the 
small principality of Turkey is to be hedged with restrictions and the idea of 
imposing an effective serious control over the Ottoman Government has an 
ugly resemblance to subjecting it to a mandate. It is needless to say that 
the solution proposed is not:in the least satisfactory and the creation of a 
Sultanate of the type proposed will not at all be welcomed by the M>»slem 
world. If the Allies comfort themselves with the idea that Islam would be 
conciliated by the reduction of the Sultan of Turkey to the position of a 


harmless potentate of a small principality, surrounded, watched and guarded 


over by powers and in word and deed subject to them, the sooner they are 
disillusioned the better. Nobody will take the Allies seriously when they 


pretend that Turkey constitutes a danger. There is. no mention of the 
H 874—4 cox | 


statesmen. The distinction between Turkish and ~ 
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- Muhammadan Holy Places in the arrangements proposed by Britain and 
France. Islamic Law requires that the Khalif should be an independent 
‘ruler but the Anglo-French revised scheme would leave him with less powers 


-of Britain will serve to secure judicious treatment to Turkey. Recent 
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than an ordinary Indian Prince.......... The ideal of Turkish Turkey seems 


to have been reluctantly accepted as inevitable but all possible steps seem to 
have been proposed to emasculate and weaken it.” 


31. ‘The Muhammadans are in some quarters asked to seek comfort 
"Young India (16), 17th in the latest statements of Mr. Montagu and Mr. 


ee Balfour. Mr. Montagu’s statement brings no more 


information than did the Viceroy’s pronouncements 
on the subject. The Times of India reproduces the report of a debate in the 
House of Commons containing references to the Turkish treaty. Mr. Balfour 
is reported to have said:—‘He was not going to pronounce on the final 
destiny of the Turkish Empire, but this they might say with certainty that 
a great historic people like the Turks were not going to be wiped off the map 
of the world by any arrangement which might be sanctioned at a Peace 
Conference wherever it sat. The Turkish people had had a great past. They 
were there, and if all that we possessed and believed about self-determination 
and nationalities was to find its exemplification with regard to the Turks 
as if did with regard to other people it was certain that after Peace there 
would be a ‘l'urkish Empire, as it was uncertain at this moment what the 
precise bounds of the Empire might be.’ Fine words, indeed, about the 
greatness of a people and their great past, but fine words butter no parsnips, 
much less allay the sentiments of a community that wants definite, real 
assurances. In fact it is impossible to make out what Mr. Balfour means, 
or whether he means anything at all. We do not know what is Mr. Balfour's 
idea of a Turkish Empire. Does he mean to say that there would bea 
Turkish Empire worth the name even after its limbs are torn and disserved ? 
And the assurance that there would be a Turkish Empire loses any value 
that it may have from the statement made in the same speech that ‘it was 
impossible for any Government to speak of itself as to the policy which it 
would pursue.’ It may also be noted that though Mr. Balfour was replying 
to the speakers who preceded him, and though one of them pointedly referred 
to the Premier’s 5th-January speech and hoped for a settlement in accordance 
with the promise made therein, Mr. Balfour kept studiously silent about 
the point.” 


82. In reply to a question in the House of Commens the Premier stated 
that the administration of Mesopotamia would not 
Comments on the pro- -b@ handed over to the Colonial Secretary but would 
posal to hand over the Yremain with the Secretary of State for India. It is 
mandate for Mesopotamia certainly deplorable that India should thus be 
to India. compelled to assume the control of that province 
ec tak he and Pdrst aoainst its will. Certain British Imperialists have 
, os. been desiring to have that province for the economic 
_ and political benefit of the British Empire; but it is 
both regrettable and surprising that Great Britain should be reluctant to under- 
take-the responsibility of the administration of that province, when it has 
actually come in her possession. The Times has protested against England 
undertaking the responsibility of Mesopotamia, as a result of which the British 
authoriti-s seem tohave decided to saddle poor India with that responsibility. 
Such a decision does injustice to India, and so the Congress and the Moslem 
League should protest against it. Other commercial bodies like the Indian 
Merch .nts’ Chamber should also record their protest in this connection. 


33.° The Conference of the Allied Ministers sitting in London is over 
eR and it is hoped that it has accomplished useful work. 
Selttence Tae, ut the The peace treaty with Turkey occupied an important 
i ies Fob: (60), Part in the deliberations of the Conference. The 
pO he eine ’ future of the Khilafat will mainly depend upon the 
oa peace treaty with Turkey. We have no doubt that 

the British Government is sympathetically disposed towards Turkey and the 
Moslem world should take pride in this fact. We wish that the sympathy 
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interpellations in Parliament in the matter of Turkey lead us to hope that 
the ‘Turkish question will be solved ina satisfactory manner. 


[The paper 


then gives the questions asked in Parliament and the replies given thereto 
and also quotes the opinions of the British Press.] 


84. It is being reported that a circular has been issued to the Talatis 


Comments on an 
alleged circular to Talatis 
in Nadiad Taluka, District 
Kaira, asking them to 
secure recruits for the 


army. 


Kaira Vartaman (71), 
17th Dec. 


39. 


Comments on His 
Excellency Sir George 
Liloyd’s remarks in the 
Bombay Legislative 
Council about the Anti- 
Khalifate movement in 
Sind. 

New Times (11), 12th 
Dec. 


of the Nadiad Taluka asking them to send recruits 
for the army. In this circular it has been stated 
that the person procuring the recruits will be paid 
commission of Rs. 2 per head, and that the services 
of those Talatis who will do this work well will be 
appreciated. On the one hand Government are 
celebrating the peace, and on the other hand they 
want recruits for the army. ‘The people cannot 
understand the meaning of this. : 


“We are glad His Excellency Sir George Lloyd made a clear 


statement in the Council yesterday to the effect that 
the Government had nothing to do with the Anti- 
Khilafat movement and that Government had 
warned those of its servants that, so long as they 
were in Government service, they could take no 
part, either in their private or public capacities in 
any such matters. We welcome His Excellency’s 
statement specially because the Daily Gazette which 
is believed by the public to reflect the attitude of 


local officials, has been doing its worst to give a bad name to the Anti- 


Khilaiat (?) movement and to hang it. 
killed ; it moves on, even in this fear-ridden province. 


But the movement refuses to be 
We have every hope 


that the clear, unequivocal warning of His Excellency will put a stop to the 
anti-Khilafat efforts of some subordinate Muslim officials in Sind, and bring 
reassurance to the majority of the Muslims who are anxious for the future of 


Islam and its Khalifa.” 


36. Commenting on the reference made by His Excellency the Governor 


Akhbadr-e-Islam 
llth Dec. 


(60), 


in the opening speech at the Council, regarding the 
part reported to have been taken by certain officials 
in Sind in the anti-Khilafat movement, the Akhbdr- 


e-Isldm thinks that this presidency is very fortunate in getting a sympathetic 
Governor like Sir George Lloyd and declares that this reference must have 


proved very gratifying to the Muhammadans at large. 


It dwells on the un- 


wisdom of official participation in public movents—especiall y when they are 
of a religious nature and hopes that after His Excellency’s warning in this 
connection, no officer will venture to meddle in such movements again. 


37. 


War allowance to 
Government servants. 

Bombay Chronicle (1), 
15th Dec.; Hindusthan 
(24), 18th Dec. 


have suffered most. 


‘The question of war allowances to Government servants was a 


subject which figured largely in the interpellations 
at the last session of the Legislative Council. The 
answer of Government is not at all satisfactory. 
Almost everybody is suffering from the after-effects 
of the war, but of all those drawing fixed salaries 


Government should have moved the question swo moto, 


but, at least when requested, memorialised and interpellated, they should 


certainly have moved faster. 


Their pace is incredibly slow. In July last 


when Mr. Harchandrai brought forward a resolution on the subject, presum- 
ably the subject was ‘under consideration’—the stumbling-block of all 


Government measures. 


What has been the progress during the last six 


months? Proposals are being prepared and will be submitted shortly for the 
higher sanction required. What between Bombay and Simla, the lot of 


Government servants is not enviable. 


Six months ago, the subject was under 


consideration; now proposals are being prepared. If Bombay takes a round 
ix months to travel to this stage, Simla would at least require as much time. 
Ii Simla raises any objections, heaven help the public servants concerned ! 
Government mills grind slow. But is there no way in emergencies to act 
quickly except in the case of repressive measures and indemnity questions? 


dt is hoped the matter will not be left for the incoming Council for disposal!” 
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© Hindusthdn writes :—It would not be out of place in these times of 
igh prices to enhance the salaries of poorly-paid Government servants when 
the highly- paid services have already received special allowances to meet the 
situation. Cetainly the middle class and poor Government servants suffer 
no less from high prices than the highly-paid officials do. The question of 
high prices is not merely confined to Government servants and affects public 
interests at large. Peeple cannot get unadulterated milk in these days and 
they, therefore, suffer in health and the infant mortality has risen by leaps and 
bounds. It is, therefore, to be regretted that milch cattle are allowed to ba 
exported abroad. Such an export should be prohibited. Government should, 
ioe] appoint a mixed commission to enquire into the problem of high 
prices 


88. Alluding to the reference made by His Excellency the Governor 

eae to the pinch felt by Government servants owing to 
Ps a font hae Qe aa the prevailing high prices, the Gujardti hbche.g — 
Fan a ee We are of opinion that the extra allowance now 

given to middle class Government servants to cover 
the rise in rent could be better utilised if Government were to provide 
them with housing accommodation as is done in the case of highly-paid 
officials and the menial staff. Government should raise a loan for building 
houses for this class of their servants and pay interest thereon from the 
house-allowance now paid to them. This will remove the difficulty now felt 
in Bombay, Poona and Karachi in respect of finding housing accommodation 
for Government servants and will tend to check the risein rents. The 
question of the high prices of foodstuffs cannot be solved to-day. No one 
can determine how low the present prices will fall when normal conditions 
prevail. Government should, therefore, continue to give the special allow- 
ance they give to their servants to meet the high prices instead of permanently 
increasing their salaries. The primary teachers still continue to complain 
that they have not yet received any allowance. The plight of such teachers 
in the moffusil is miserable. How can primary education receive any 
encouragement when the teachers do not receive a living wage? [The 
Hindusthdn writes:—It is satisfactory to note that the Bombay Govern- 
ment have made an extra provision of six lakhs towards primary education. 
HKven in war times England spent enormous amounts after education. Our 
presents grant, therefore, cannot be said to he at all out of proportion to our 
needs. On the whole, looking to the liberal policy adopted by His Excellency 
Sir George Lloyd, it would not be futile to hope that prompt steps will be 
taken to advance the cause of primary education in this presidency.| 


' 39. “ After the signing of the Peace come celebrations. But they have 
preceded ratifications. India, or much of it, wore a 
Complaint about the holiday attire for days because so the sovereign 
abnormal risein pricesand willed. But the heart of the populace is sad.......... 
ae & Peeeasare | If you cannot make an army fight on an empty 
pega vtocagepiipt Here ee PS stomach, you cannot also govern with satisfaction 
- Jdém-e-Jamshed (26), On @ half filled belly either. Above and beyond all 
18th Dec., Eng. cols. the political causes of unrest, your Rowlatt Bills and 
your Reforms, and even the natural calamities like 
cyclones, the most substantial grievance to-day is the crushing rates of articles 
of food.......... Why is this murderous revolution in the market? The 
crops did not quite fail last year; this year the harvesting is nearly perfect. 
Yet living is cruelly expensive........... The control it is that needs relaxing. 
It is the consequent cheapening of necessaries of life that will calm the 
people. Not half the interest evinced in the Punjab would continue if 
prices fel!, if milk and its products went down to the normal, if rice, bajri and 
wheat sold at reasonable rates and if normal rates succeeded in procuring 
genuire stuff. The schedule of Government rates is rarely acted upon....... 
It is to. Government and their trusted agents, the Police, that the ryots look. 
for protection against profiteering harpies, high or low.......... We ask 
that Railway waggons befreely given for import of victuals. Weurge it on His 
Excellency to take up along with his vast housing scheme some measures for 
the relief of the famine conditions for the poor respectable wage-earner.” 


- 


40. ‘ Recently Government introduced drastic changes in the Training 
College courses which have met with strong public 
Comments on the re- disapproval. The primary school teachers in whose 
solution in the Bombay jnterests the changes have been proposed have 
pa ny lg condemned them. But the Bombay Legislative 
Training Colleges course. Council took quite another view and Mr. Paranjype’s 
Bombay Chronicle (1), ‘esolution advising reconsideration was defeated. 
15th Dec. seseseeee The secret was given out by Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola as to why these changes have been 
introduced. Primary education is to be free and compulsory shortly and an 
army of teachers will bs required. We all are anxious to have this trained 
army as soon as possible, but at the same time it would be suicidal to send 
out teachers with a defective training........... Real vernacular education is 
next to impossible under the new courses. The idea that the teacher is to be 
taught just what he is required to teach would make a mess of our primary 
education. Heis required to know much more. The ‘masses’ that are 
waiting for education want the real article, and it would be a cruel wrong to 
them to hand them over to half-educated teachers.......... The real way to 
have more men in the teaching profession is not to cut down the curriculum 
but to improve the pay and prospects of teachers and,start more and more 
traing schools.......... We want more teachers, no doubt, and we want 
them badly. But it should be the primary concern of Government to see that 
the standard of training is not lowered. Itis on sound primary education 
that the bigher forms of education are based and if primary education totters, 
tbe whole structure might come down. The matter should not be allowed 
to lie where it now does and repeated efforts should be made to bring up 
Training College courses to the proper standard.” 


41. The Gujardti Punch considers it a great shame to the Hindus 
i that they should allow so many cows to be exported 
niet! 1 the Under the present circumstances. It draws the 
pellation in e 
Bombay LegislativeCoun- ®ttention of Government to the needs and demands 
cil regarding the export Of India and asks them to restrict the export of 
of cows from India to milch-cattle. The paper suggests that Government 
America. — should advance financial heip to the needy agricul- 
1 Pr aa 3 nen. a turists and should publish an order prohibiting them 
() 1th Dec Ss from selling cows. Commenting on the reply to the 
| interpellation in the Bombay Legislative Council 
in this connection, the paper remarks that Government ought to have 
supplied all the details on this subject without any delay and ought to have 
immediately put an embargo on the export of cows. [The Bharat Seva, 
while protesting against the export of cows, urges His Excellency Sir George 
Lloyd to stop the export of cows, bought by American merchants, under the 
provisions of the Defence of India Act. It also requests the religious heads, 
the Government, the people and their leaders to prevent the destruction of 
the wealth of the country in the form of cows.| 


42. ‘We have no doubt that the stereotyped reply that the Bombay 
Government have given to the Honourable Rao 
Comments on interpel- Saheb Harilal Desai’s questions regarding distur- 
lations in the Bombay bances in Ahmedabad and Kaira will shock the 
Legislative Council _re- public by reason of its calculated evasiveness. A 
garding disturbances in . . 
yes AR gee keg careful study of the questions will make it clear 
Young India (16), 17th that the Government have taken an unfair advantage 
Dec. of the Honourable Rao Saheb Desai’s over-inquisi- 
tiveness or tactical ‘error, and purposely kept the 
public in the dark about certain matters of very great importance. We are 
of opinion that some of the questions can be easily divided into those of facts 
and those of disputable matters as the supposed or real causes of the 
disturbances and propriety or otherwise of the measures taken to cope with 
them. It is unfortunate that the Honourable Rao Saheb Desai in the 
commendable attempt to elicit all important information, neglected this 
important consideration and grouped together those questions e' masse, and 
thereby gave Government an opportunity—however slight—of evading them.” 
[The paper goes on to criticise the answers to questions VI, XI, XVI 
and XXII.| . | | 
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43, hiss ‘Sawepepere were boycotted from the registered libraries 
during Lord Sydenham’s regime and the present liberal- 
,, Comments on some minded Governor has removed the ban. But the 
lations in the Bom- highhanded bureaucracy had not published this 
bay Le athe rate. Sock De. important information up till now. The Poona 
Satya Shodhak (128), 14th Native General Library opened correspondence 
Dec. _ purposely on the subject and asked for details and 
| it was informed that the ban against some papers was 
removed. But the boycott is maintained in other libraries even now. If the 
Governor will ascertain why the subordinate officials did not issue a 
Press note though Government had removed the ban, he too will be 
convinced of the highhandedness of the bureaucracy. The highhandedness 
and incompentence of the bu reaucracy can be proved from many other 
interpellations. To many of them the reply has been given that information 
is being called for. It isa very old complaint that Government servants 
in the lower and middle grades do not get pay enough for their maintenence. 
While the pay and allowances of higher servants are being increased by hundreds, 
one feels indignant that the poor servants are not cared for. What does the 
fact that Ratnagiri Police Patels who do not possess any other means of 
livelihood are paid the substantial pay of Rs. 4 to Rs. 24 per annum, show ? 
What sin have subordinate officials of the Public Works Department committed 
that their scale fixed in 1864 should not yet be revised? His Excellency 
has kindly taken the question in hand and he is going to revise the scale of pay 
in all the departments, in consideration of the prevailing high prices. We 
hope that this scheme atleast will be satisfactory to all and that no servant of any 
Department will bave an occasion to serve on starvation pay. If the question 
of pay of all departments is to be considered in a satisfactory way, we do not 
think that the Governments servants wouldrefuse to wait for some time. But 
they would have sdme reason to wait if Government were to declare their policy 
beforehand. Government should declare the skeleton scheme considering 
that it will have a good effect. Regarding cancellation of security bonds 
in Sind, the subordinate officials had furnished quite false information. 
When Mr. Belvi asked again, Government informed that through oversight 
the bonds were not cancelled and that they were cancelled on 27th August, 
about a month and there quarters after the interpellations in the Council. 
Nobody would be satisfied with the defence attempted to be made of the 
prohibition of the car processionin Ratnagiri. If the new Collector can change 
just in the nick of timethe rules laid down carefully by the former collector, where 
remains the security of Government orders? {The Satya Shodhak writes :— 
We do not know how far the citizens of Ratnagiri acquainted with the real 
situation will appreciate the reply to the interpellation about the 
Ratnagiri car procession. It is said that the old order was not brought to 
the notice of the Collector, but we have to say plainly that it is quite a lame 
excuse for the order prohibiting music after 12 p.m. on the back of. the 
general order given by Mr. Brander. Where is the sense of saying that the 
old order was not seen by the Collector? Though perhaps Government 
may support the case of the officials on account of prestige and give a reply 
of the above nature in the end to the application, anyone could admit as 
quite true that the procession was ruined: needlessly and that the local 
citizens (Ratnagiri) are quite dissatisfied.| 


44. The Honourable Mr. Parekh had asked leave to put aninterpellation 

ea ete ee RE in the Bombay Legislative Council on the subject 
ment’s refusal ’to give of the Punitive Police imposed on the Patidars cad 
leave to the Honourable Uanias of Nadiad. But the leave was refused on 
Mr. Parekh to put an the ground that the Hunter Committee was going 
interpellation regarding to inquire into the matter. When the Nadiad 
the Nadiad punitive police Home Rule League requested the Hunter Committee 
in the ewe Legislative to be allowed to give evidence before it, it was told 
a a Vartamdn (71), so as no disturbances took place at Nadiad, the 
1%th Dec. atter place did not come within the scope of the Com- 
| mittee’s inquiries. On the one side Government say 

that the Hunter Committee are going to inquire into this matter, while the 
Committee say that Nadiad does not fall within the scope of its inquiries. 


What is the meaning of these confusing and contradictory replies ? 
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45. The Arya Prakdsh publishes the following verses headed ‘* The 
Fall” contributed by an anonymous correspondent :— 
Verses on the fallen [ndia is an arena of death ; it appears to be an ocean 
ay ag of India. of hunger and miseries. Gross ignorance pervades 
rya Prakash (17), 14th ‘ ; j 
Dec. and everybody is weak on account of anxiety. All 
life is evaporating, lifeless silence is to be seen. Ask 
England : does she like such a condition? Golden rain-water produces price- 
less corn; all that corn is being swallowed by crows either by might or by 
stratagem ; the cultivator gets nothing in return, which causes constant 
anxiety. All industries have decayed, to serve obediently is alone possible. 
It is difficult to get bread even with all possible efforts. (We become) weaker 
as the time passes on account of our moribund condition. Horses and dogs of 
Government are carefully fed. ‘The officers come from England to ameliorate 
our condition. They having become “lats’’ (lords), kick (us). They are 
somehow actuated by their self-interest. Having filled their stomachs and 
having become great (men), they give up all heed and become devourers. 
Our dor fruits are being robbed in the bazar, while we are crying (their sale). 
While complaining of the loss of the bor fruit, the tuft of hair on our heads is 
also being lost. ‘Thus those who cry their own wares are openly disgraced. 
See, unjust things are being done in the name of justice; becoming obstinate, 
they cow us down very much with the butt-ends of guns. (Demands for) 
justice and complaints are not cared for in the courts. We get assurances. 
We are deceived on account of our trust. They seem sound coin on paper, 
but in practice they do not passcurrent. The Legislative Council has become 
a fraud as if if were an assembly of male dancers in women’s clothes. ‘“‘ You 
and we are brothers; but I shall eat up (both) your sweets andmine”. All 
(sorts of) wicked and harassing methods prevail. Does wisdom consist in 
being sapient in advising others (without following the advice himself) ? 
Calamities are showering down bere, the downpour being due to the exercise 
of authority. Why do they not devise remedies by taking wise steps? (We 
are) without any honour in our own country, to say nothing of our condition 
in foreign countries. The monopoly over mankind only rests with the British 


public; we see them becoming wild with envy if we make even the slightest 
progress. 


*46. “ At the time of the third reading of the Reforms Bill in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Montagu advised us to forget the 
Appeal to Government past and ‘ start afresh and begin on both sides to 


for a general amnesty for carry out the policy of Parliament.’ Yes, we are 
political prisoners, etc. 


ready to follow his advice in this respect if the other 
Mehedien ON), Sirk Dae, side, vzz., the British Government in India are also 
prepared to do the same........... The incarceration of the dear and the near, 
and the expulsion of revered leaders like Lala Lajpat Rai and Arabind Ghosh 
are daily praying upon our minds, and if we are to start with a clean slate, 
Government must release all political prisoners, whether suspects or 
convicts, unconditionally, and must allow our leaders to come in our midst 


once again, as free as ever. Only then can we believe that Mr. Montagu 


wants ‘to start afresh and begin on both sides to carry out the policy of 
Parliament.’..........° The passage of Reforms by Parliament is the best 
occasion which Goverument can avail of for this purpose, and we hope that 
they will, to prove the sincerity of Mr. Montagu, grant a general amnesty on 
this auspicious occasion.” 


47. The Lokasangraha publishes a review of the regimeof Lenin for two 

Ss years taken from the Daily Herald. Itsays thatit has 

B rian of Lenin and omitted carefully the frequent attacks on the British 
Takeumarehe (116), Government made by that paper in the article. It 


20th Dec. makes the following introductory remarks :—Czardom 


was destroyed in 1917 and within a few days, the 
Bolsbeviks were publicly criticised everywhere and the world was led to believe 
that Bolsheviks were a hundred times more cruel than the Czar. The leader 
of Bolsheviks, Lenin, is a plain man with no title and no money. It would 


not be surprising if those who read foreign telegrams have formed the idea 
that he is a devil, so many are the stories heard about him. But responsible 
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: paaleieentasives like members of Parliament from England and-America have 


~ actually gone and seen the situation, and the Daily Herald has published an 
Berns Agpoohnt of the Bolshevik regime from their reports. ‘The reader should decide 
_ for himself what sort of an animal a Bolsbevik is, whether poisonous or harm- 


less, two-tongued or one-tongued (double- dealing or honest). The paper in 


- @onclusion adds: From the above account the readers will see how the 


Czar’s spirit, even if the Czar be dead, torments Russia on its nine fronts. 


48. Commenting upon the Poona squabble over the public address to 
Mr. Tilak and Mr. Paranjpe’s partin it, the Kesarz 

Comments on the gays:—The Nationalist party firmly believes that 
gence = 3 o os ‘Mr. India will maintain its individuality permanently ‘and 
ua ress 0’ attain the status of first class nations in the world 
Kesari (114), 16th Dec,; ODly when self-respect is roused in a society rendered 
Lokasangraha (116), Dec. helpless under foreign rule and when its mind is 
filled with the idea of erecting the dome of civil- 

ization only on the traditional culture. Therefore, it has decided first to 
instil into the minds of the people patriotism, pride in one’s religion and 
language and love for swardjya, and then to do other things required. The 
social reform party does not approve of this idea and it interprets the love 
of swardjya falsely as expulsion of the British from the country, and many 
belonging to the reform party have often tried before and aroused the wrath 
of Government against the Nationalist party by good or bad means. What 
is the use of singing a tale of woes that Mr. Tilak did nothing else than 


abusing others? ‘The reformers also were not behindhand and what is more 


they have helped directly according to their powers in exciting Government to 
take steps against Mr. Tilak. If the reform party has done any political 
work up till now it is in throwing back the progress of swardjyu and singing 
the praises of their own imbecility and in trying to drag down others also to 
the same level. The real life of the nation lies in self-respect, enthusiasm and 
devotion to swardjya; where there is such life in the nation, history bears 
witness that social reforms follow as a matter of course. Therefore, the 
Nationalist party does not attach as much importance to social questions as it 
does to political questions. It does not say that there should be no social pro- 
gress but that it must be in consonance with political progress and self-respect. 
The Nationalist party holds that it is not possible to effect any real social 
reforms by accepting political dependence at the most with a weak political 
opposition. All the countries in the world inspired with the idea of inde- 


pendence are attempting according to the present times to have their admin- 


istratton in their own hands. Let us not lose this opportunity. Mr. 
Paranjpye wants us to thank Mr. Montagu because he tried to do his duty 
according to the spirit of the times. -But the real agency at work is time and 
not Mr. Montagu. The might of time is unfathonable and it is driving 
us on. It would be unstatesmanlike and foolish to abuse the Nationalist party 
in season and out of season and praise oneself and not to oppose Government. 

We request all parties to give up such foolishness and forget party differences 
and to know thier own sphere of work and engage themselves in national 
work without any jealousy. [The Lokasangraha writes:—Mr. Paranjpye has 
noted it as the most terrible of Mr. Tilak’s offences that he has been always 
criticising the big British officials. He also says that the sum and substance 
of the agitation of Mr. Tilak is that the British should be expelled (and in 
order to doit it follows that the adoption of anarchist methods has to be made). 
We are really very sorry that we have not the power to make him eat these 
contemptible words. In thesedaysno Indian can make a viler charge than this 
against his countrymen. If anybody thinks that big British officials are his 
parentsand if he doesnot therefore want his former parents, the way is open to 
him. Wefirmly hold that there can be nomore dangerous crime under foreign 
rule than such remarks and behaviour accordingly. We believe that though 
this crime goes without punishment in this age, God has not forsiken us. 
It is not creditable to men of good character to bark at one’s countrymen and — 
resort to the shelter of foreigners. When Mr. Paranjpye does not hesitate 
to say indirectly that Mr. Tilak is seditious, will any just man accuse us 
of committing an excess if we say that Mr. Paranjpye and his followers are, 
if not bastards, at least the myrmidons of-Englishmen ?] 
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*49,. “We regret the unseemly controversy that has ensued on the 
Sait Minit Batic presentation of an address in the name of the Poona 
9) “regione people to Mr. Tilak on his return from his legal 
and political mission to Hngland.......... Serious 
as our differences with Mr. Tilak have been in the past, and hesitate as we 
must to forecast the course of his politics in the future, we cannot but recog- 
nise that in his own way he has filled an important (and, who can say, un- 
necessary?) role in our public life, and that he may yet prove a potent con- 
structive force, if he brings his great powers, hitherto chiefly employed in 
pulling down, to the task, of building up an Indian nation in the new opportu- 
nities that are opening out to Indian workers.” 


OU. “ We understand that the ban pnt by Government against Mr. Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak entering the Punjab has been 
Comment on the removed during this week. This will enable Mr. 
canceliation of the order ‘Tj]ak to attend the forthcoming session of the Indian 
prohibiting Mr. Tilak from National Congress to be held in Amritsar to take 
entering the Punjab. PTO ee eee Wid Aedee he a 
Praja Bandhu (80), part in 1ts deliberations.......... 6 desire to con- 
14th Dec.; Hind Vijaya gtatulate Government upon withdrawing the prohibi- 
(69), 10th Dec.; Kesari tion order in question, although it cannot be gain- 
(114), 16th Dec. said that it is belated. Moreover, we take it as an 
index of a better frame of mind, and trust it will 
continue alike in the interests of the Rulersand the ruled.” [The Hind Vijaya 
also praises the wisdom shown by the Punjab in cancelling the order and 
declares that it will please allIndia. Ithopes that the order against Mr. B. C. 
Pal will also be cancelled. The Kesari makes a bare mention of the order 
and hopes that the Delhi Government will follow in the footsteps of the 
Punjab.| 


O01. “ By appointing the Honourable Mr. Purshottamdas Thakurdas, 
Comments.on. the. ap- C. I. E., to be the Sheriff of Bombay for the year 
pointment of the Honour- 1920 the Government of Sir George Lloyd have 
able Mr. Purshettamdas “one a most graceful act. We avail ourselves of 
Thakurdas as Sheriff of this opportunity to congratulate both the Govern- 
Bombay. ment and the honourable gentleman, the one for 
Sd Vartamin (83), having honoured one to whom honour was due, and 
16th 1 2OC., King. cols.; the other for receiving an honour of which he is 
Dee. Metra (21), 14th fully worthy. The Honourable Mr. Purshottamdas 
ec., ing. cols. 
is a person of many-sided activities and has risen 
to his present enviable position in the public life of the city by sheer merit 
and hard work.” {The Gujardt \litra also approves of the appointment and 
remarks that it will be received with satisfaction throughout the Presidency.| 


52. “ With the departure of Mr. Tupper, matters seem to have reverted 

to the old position in Kanara. Kanara always wants 

Complaint from Kanara a strong Collector to keep the Forest officials within 
against the Forest Depart- their proper sphere. It is the petty annoyances and 
ae i ae a8 worries by the Forest officials that have made the 
Oth Dec romele (1); Forest Department a bugbear to the poor rayats. 
: Government ought to know, if they do not know 
already, that their narrow-minded Forest policy, pennywise and pound foolish, 
thinking of fencing materials and green leaves and neglecting forest industries, 
is slowly bringing ruin on Kanara. It is depopulating it and while the forests 
are extending their boundaries and swallowing villages, population is receding. 
Next door ia Mysore, the question of forest labour has been solved by freely 
encouraging kwmrivallas and Durbar is adding lakhs to the revenue by initiating 
forest industries. Our Forest Department seems to be under the delusion 
that its whole and sole duty is forest preservation. The grazing fines inflicted 
recently on the villagers of Vannuth because their cattle grazed in the 
Mundarji Range are scandalous. It is due to Government to see that there is 
no room for oppression and that whenever changes in the ranges are made 
due notice should be given to the rayats concerned. Mr. Haigh, the new 
Collector, is interesting himself in the question and it was at his request that 


the detained cattle were released. We trust he will do all he can to protect 


the rayats from persecution,” 
n 374—6 CON 
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aaa - 88 « “We doit the atttention of our readers to the report, published 
2 is ae elsewhere, of a case which has just been decided in 
* See . | soanda in the the Small Causes Court, Bombay, and which throws 


 Réebaty Chronicle ()) a lurid sidelight on the rice control system that has 


f ‘17th Dec. ‘been in vogue in this city for several months past. 


That a person of the type of the defendant, who, to 
quote the judgment of the Court, ‘seems not to have done any business or 
work in his life,’ who ‘ certainly did not know the business of buying and 
selling grain and had no intention of conducting the business himself,’ but 
who is merely a well-known racing figure—living entirely on racing and 
cognate ‘occupations ’"—should have been able. to secure from the Rice 
Controller as many as five licenses, which, from the very start he intended to 
farm to the highest bidder, may no doubt startle such of the public as have 
been led to believe that: the control was being exercised for the special 
benefit of the poor. But, enough has come to light during the last few 
months to show that under cover of the ‘control’ many harpies have been 
preying upon the public by their systematic profiteering. ‘The defendent has 
deposed that, he was earning a commission of two annas per bag, but the 
evidence shows that in one’case at least he kept as much as Rs. 2 for himself. 
The grain which was meant to be sold cheap to the poor went to other 
dealers, who appeared to have sold it at their own rates. ‘Thus were the poor 
cheated of their dues by these profiteers. A question was put to 
Sir George Lloyd’s Government some time ago in the Legislative Council as 
to what they proposed to do in the matter of the control scandals that had 
come to light. They gave an assurance that the matter was under investi- 
gation and that they were awaiting the developments in the suit filed by the 
ex-Assistant Controller against the Independent. But, apparently, the 
proceedings have been dropped. Whythenare His Excellency’s Government 
silent still? Have the grave allegations against some individuals in high 
places been impartially investigated? What success has met the efforts of 
Government to purge the Controller’s Department of undesirables? What 
action, again, are Government proposing to take against men like the present 
defendant, who has been proved to have openly traded in licenses and thus 
defeated the objects of the Control? The public havea right to demand 
that Government should give them an assurance that practices, such as have 
come to light in the present case, will not be allowed to obtain in future and 
that persons in public department who are parties to such shady transactions 
will be traced and severely dealt with.” 


04. The facts disclosed during the hearing of the case recently tried 
Bombay Samiéchdr (63) before Mr. Bilimoria in the Court of Small Causes, 
20th Deo: Jdmedam. DOombay, in respect of the rice control scandal 
shed (26), 20th Dec. and the judgment delivered by the Judge in the 
case will go a great way in enlightening Govern- 

ment as to how the control system has proved more of a burden than a relief 
to the mercantile community and general public alike and why they have 
been clamouring for its removal. We wish that the case will attract the 
attention of Government and induce them to put down the abuses of the 
control system, if they still deem it necessary to. continue it, and to mete out 
exemplary punishments to those officials who are responsible for those abuses. 
[The Jdém-e-Jamshed urges upon Government the necessity of taking prompt 


steps to investigate into the scandal and tp take such measures as they deem 
proper. | 

O95, Government now declare that the Rouble Ordinance has been issued 

to protect the Indian public against the vast number 

Comments on_ the of counterfeit rouble notes that are being manu- 

Government of India’s factured in Russia. The intention of Government 


explanatory communique ; 
regarding the Rouble Ordi- 2° 2° doubt good. But when did Government make 


sande. the discovery? Why did not Government take 
Jém-e-Jamshed (26), timely steps to put the public on their guard? 
20th Dec. Russia has been false to Britain in all its dealings ; 


still the latter has not declared war against the 
former! Are the public to be blamed for investing their money in Russian 
securities? It is the duty of Government to collect all facts and to take 
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ing it to herself!.......... There can be no more important subject before the 
Congress than this one vital problem. For, if the League justly decides, as 


Indian Self-Government is automatically solved. The announcement of 
self-government to-day. If the League and the principle of self-determina- 


grants our claim for self-determination, we will have to remain under the 
control of British Parliament, and that Parliament has decided to grant us 
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steps to save their subjects from being cheated out of all the money they 
have invested in the rouble notes. They should at any rate deal with them 
in a kind and sympathetic manner. | 


56. An anonymous correspondent, writing to the Praja Mitra and 
Pdrst, complains that the hardships of the Hajis 
Complaint about the have not yet by any means come to an end in spite 
par ones tke = of the appointment of the Haj Committee. He 
(31), 20th D reg states that he visited several of the Hajis who 
returned to Bombay in 8. 8. Hedjaz on Wednesday 
the 17th December and learnt the following facts from them :—The Hajjis 
had to remain in Jeddah for a month and a halfas they could not get a 
steamer. This entailed great loss of time and money, even a tinful of 
water costing so much as 8 annas. ‘he Mehefil-e-Hajjaz of Jeddah seems 
to be entirely powerless to relieve the hardships of the Hajis. ‘Those Hajis 
who had first class tickets were made to give it in writing that they were 
occupying third class accommodation of their own free choice. They had to 
do so as they were anxious anyhow to secure accommodation. If such was 
the position of first class passengers, what must have been the plight of the 
third class ones? ‘The writer then goes on to complain of the apathy of the 
members of the Bombay Haj Committee in the matter of relieving the hard- 
ships of the Hajis and declares that it is the duty of this Committee not only 
to look to the comforts and convenience of the Bombay Hayjis, but that it 
is their duty to so arrange things that the Hajis may not suffer any hardships 
from the moment they have their homes to the time they return to them 
after performing the pilgrimage. | 


57. Commenting on the report of the Department of Industries, the 
Dnydin Prakash writes:—The department unfortu- 
Comments on the report nately has not'so far undertaken all-sided considera- 


a aod Department of tion of the problem of industrial education and has 
ndustries. 
Dnydn Prakash (43), fixed no definite programme in that connection. We 


17th Dec are still backward in the ordinary business of collect- 

* ing and supplying at cheap cost useful information 
as is very commonly done in western countries. When any new project is 
suggested to the people and they find it difficult to arrange for its accessories 
it is necessary that Government should help them. The meagre amount 
expended by the department during the year of report shows on how small a 
scale it has-continued working. The Director has scarcely a sufficient 
number of technical experts and other hands under him; and he has often to 
depeud upon other departments for their help. We hope to see this difficulty 


removed before long. The department will not be able to achieve its main 


purpose unless it adopts the policy of constant work to educate the public and 
create an industrial awakening in them. 


*58. ‘‘ The first and perhaps the most importan: point that we wish to 
Some suggestion to the urge before this. year's Congress 1s about the arrange- 
Indian National Congress. ment to be made to represent India’s case before 
Mahratta (10), 21st Dec. the League of Nations, and to put before it the 

‘ question of the application of self-determination to 
India. India’s position in this respect is hopelessly anomalous. India is 
an original member of that League. She can thus vote in deciding the 
appeals for self-determination made by others, but she is precluded from apply- 


it ought to, this cardinal point in favour of Indians, then the question of 
August 20th 1917 will then be a dead letter, and Indians alone will have 
the right to determine the ‘ time and manner of each advance’ in the direc- 


tion of responsible government, if they think themselves unfit for full 


tion are not mere huge frauds, then India, we are sure, will get self-deter- 
mination applied to her.......... . Until however the League of Nations 
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- only a fow re M$.;.....-.. ‘It is true that Reforms will demand our attention, 


7 is 


closest attention, to make them a success, if at all it is possible, but, side by 


side, while trying the reforms, we must agitate for those reforms, which we 


are convinced, must be granted to us, but are withheld from us. Mr. 
Montagu’s advice,—sincere though it is,—that agitation will delay our 
rogress, goes against history and against our experience, and we cannot 
arsiore abide by if.......... The coming Congress will have to provide men, 


‘money and munitions in the form of clear-cut demands for this constitutional — 


struggle. It will have to maintain its powerful agency in England to carry 
out its programme with the help of the Labour party and those who are 
sympathetically disposed towards us, and we think that it will have to 
arrange for having some Indians elected in Parliament also.......... Indian 
questions like the Punjab atrocities can be fully ventilated and discussed 
only if we have some Indian members in Parliament itself. Others cannot 
do full justice to them, and hence the necessity of having some Indian 
members there. We hope this Congress will thoroughly discuss and decide 
this question of the organisation of an Indian agency in Kngland and even 
in Parliamnt. The third point that we should like to suggest for the serious 
and favourable consideration of the Congress is the recognition to be given 
to Lala Lajpatrai’s self-less and valuable services rendered to the cause of 
India in U.S.A., and providing him with liberal financial and other help in 
that country........... Lajpatrai is trying to show U.S.A. Senators and 
members of the House of Representatives that Hngland has failed in her 
mission. He has been able to win over some Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives to his side, and his work would have been far mors 
accelerated had he been liberally financed from India.” 


59. “ We are deeply sorry that Moderates have turned a deaf ear to the 
appeals of Swami Shraddhanananda and Pandit 
Comments on the re- Motilal Nehru to attend the coming Session of the 
fusal of the Moderates to (Congress at Aumritsar........... There is one circum- 
join the Amritsar Con- stance this time which necessitated a joining of 
O Tandusthdn (weekly) hands. This circumstance was the grievous situa- 
(24), 14th Dec.; Praja tion in the Punjab. Moderates have done their best, 
Mitraand Parsi (31),18th it must be admitted, to help the Punjab, but the 
Dec. standing shoulder to shoulder of the two leading 
parties would have quite a striking effect. If the 
Moderates did not like to agree even to this they could have held their Confer- 
ence at a different time. However it is no use wrangling now that they have 
fixed their Conference at Calcutta in dates very near the Congress dates. 
Will the Indian people be allowed at least to deduce the conclusion that the 
session which is attended the most is the most representative?” [The 
Praja Mitra and Parsi blames the Moderates for not joining the Congress, 
It points out that the real reason of their secetion is that they can no 
longer command a majority in the Congress.] . 


60. We hoped that we earnest appeal made by the President-elect of the 

es ongress to the Moderates to take part in the en- 
Boge Vartamdn (89), suing sessions of the Congress would produce a good 
effect but unfortunately the appeal has fallen on 


deaf ears. Mr. Surrendranath Banerjee has issued a manifesto askiug the 


Moderates not to join the Congress! This isa suicidal step on the part of 
the Moderates and they would run the risk of losing the confidence of their 
electorates at the time of tke elections for returning members to the: 
Provincial and Imperial Legislative Councils. The Moderates have rendered 
valuable services to the country in the past and we are grieved at the suicidal. 
step they have now taken. We very much wish they would reconsider the 
question and join the Congress in the interest of the country. 


61. It is clear that Congressmen have realised the necessity of inducin 
‘The Moderates andthe the Moderates to join them or they would not have. 
Indian National Congress. tried year after year for reunion. But they have 
Indu Prakdsh (45), 16th failed in showing as much generosity of mind as 
Dec.; Gujardt Mitra (21), they sbould in winning over their opponents. Some- 
_14th Dec., Eng. cols. Congress leaders are behaving in such a manner as: 


would confirm the belief in the opposite party that it had better remain apart. 
It is impractical to think of winning over the opposite party by sending them 
formal invitations and assuring them of good treatment in the Congress. 
Compromise is not possible if the defects of each other are exposed and if 
self-glorification is indulged in always. There was a necessity of both the 
parties excusing the faults of each other. The Congress party is again trying 
to effect a reconciliation of all parties. But it would be creating «a split 
in the name of an entente to bombard the opponents foolishly with vile 
criticisms as soon as if was found that an entente was not possible. 
{The Gwardt Mitra writes :— We are inclined to think in view of the position 
taken up by the Congress on the reforms before the Joint Committee that 
there is a distinct and great danger to the moderate cause in attending the 
Amritsar Congress at the present moment. The position of the Moderates in 
regard to the revised Reform Bill would be gravely compromised in our 
Opinion by such a course if it were adopted and it is but right that they should 
refuse to attend.’’| 


6Z. ‘We ceeply regret that, the oppression of Indian settlers in Hast 
Africa has been allowed to continue without abatement, 

_ Grievances of Indians and it seems that our countrymen are left friendless 
we sx Africa. in their fight against extinction...... Mr. Andrews’ 
ombay Chronicle (1), ve , 
18th Dec. message confirms the fear that Kuropeans were in 
league to close the door against Indians and then, in 

orthodox fashion, reduce those domiciled to helotry. The European Associa- 
tions want if, and who can effectively resist the demand? ‘The chief reason 
for the exclusion of Indians and the subjection of those already settled, is 
expressed in generalterms. Indians are a depraved lot and are an impediment 
to Western civilisation. Therefore it is the moral duty of the white residents 
to exclude Indians and do the ‘ civilising’ process without the contact of the 
depraved. Do these latter-day missionaries of the culture-cult know that 
hypocrisy is more hateful than open rancour? ‘The aims of the white settlers 
are to crush the Indians who preceded them and worked up the colony, and 
then to build on the ruins and prosper in the plenitude of their civiliation....... 
The situation is critically dangerous, according to Mr. Andrews, because the 


European Associations, staggering under the burden of their civilising 


responsibilites, want the door to be closed—for another South Africa. Will 
the Government of India urge on the Imperial Government the danger of 
having another ‘S. Africa” next door to us? Will they act before the 
arrogant claims of selfishness are reduced toacode of‘rights’? Are not 
Indians to be at least as safe under the Union Jack as under the Portuguese 
Republic ? 


*63. ‘The latest cable from Mr. Andrews exposes once more the brutal 


ae militarism of the white settlers in East Africa. 
D Mahratta (10), “lst mhat cable and Mr. Gandhi’s explanation of it, both 
pete given elesewhere, make it quite clear that while the 


settlers’ ere action against the Indian inhabitants fhere, under the - 


revolting excuse of moral depravity of Europeans by Indian contact, is 
unrelieved by even the vestige of a moral claim. The white settler there is 


not the pioneer and has no claim of priority. Heis there, as elsewhere and 


ever, for exploitation. As tothe point of moral depravity of Huropeans by 
Indian contact, we can only say that this is perhaps the grossest possible 
perversion. Just the reverse is the case in fact, and many a noble Indian 
soul can be found to-day lamenting the fact that contact with Kuropeans has 
depraved Indian morals. So if justice is to be done, then it is the immigra- 
tion of the whites that must be stopped. The sense of justice and of right- 
eousness of the British Government are to be put to test in solving this 
problem, and let us see whether the right or the might prevails.”’ 


64. Though Mr. Mariwalla’s pamphlet the “ New Call” has been 

| pronounced to be seditious, he himself is a true 
_— to Government satyagrahi. He never meant to preach violence 
to release certain political or sedition, whatever may be the tone of his language. 
een» naar 7th Moreover, since he has honestly confessed the guilt, 
be ee his good faith as a satyagrahi should not be doubted. 
Mr. Durgada’s offence is merely of a technical 
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* gature. How can he be accused of printing matter which was printed in 
eee his absence? Constitutional agitation is the motto of his life. He is one 
a of the loved’ and honoured men of the province of Sind. Almost similar 
es: is the position of Mr. Jethmal of the Hindvdsi. These three: gentlemen, 
| ie without bearing even the slightest ill-will against British Rule, have been 
poe sentenced on account of the harshness of the Press Act. It behoves Govern- 
ment to release these political prisoners of Sind, at a time when they are 
intending to put India on the path of self-government by introducing the 
Reforms. Such a step on the part of the authorities will considerably enhance 
their prestige. The real foundation of an empire is the love created for it 
in its subjects by pleasing them. 


65. If the Government of India wish that congestion in Hyderabad 
should be a thing of the past, the Cantonment 
Congestion in Hydera- should be removed from its present site. We can 
bad 9 and how to think of no other remedy. The Cantonment area is 
ge Ce in close proximity to the town. People will, there- 
— Ch fore, readily occupy it. All the presegt public 
conveniences will be available to them. We cannot 
understand why the Government is unwilling to part with this land. There 
seems to be no need for a garrison to be stationed at Hyderabad. The safety 
of Sind or, for the matter of that, of India will not be endangered if the 
garrison at Hyderabad is transferred to Karachi. Kven the Officer Com- 
manding, Karachi Brigade, is of that opimion and the Government of 
ne Bombay concur in it. Why should the Government of India then 
| a think otherwise? Be that as it may, why should Government object to the 
Be remcval of the Cantonment to the Ganja? The Ganja will be an ideal place 
for the troops. The distance from the town is in itself a recommendation of 
the place in view of possible infection from the town. Further the fightings 
between sepoys and people will cease. Even if the transfer of the Cantonment 
to the Ganja be not desirable in the interests of the soldier, it must be resorted 
to on considerations of humanity for the benefit of the people of the town, of 
whom hundreds die every year of disease. ‘he question of the removal of 
congestion is a very important question for our town and the Government of 

' India should be pressed to remove the Cantonment. 


66. The Bombay Samdchdr draws the attention of the authorities 
concerned to the representation addressed to the 

Comments on the president of the Bombay Abkari Advisory Committee 
suggestions regarding the by the Kamgar Hitavardhak Mandal, and hopes 
removal of liquor-shops that it will receive sympathetic consideration at their 


oy the al waiting a ited hands. The paper fully justifies the demands 


Bombay Samdchdr (63), embodied in the representation, regarding the 
17th Dec. removal of liquor shops from the localities inhabited 
by the mill-hands and their early closing on the days 
on which payment of wages is made. It expects His Excellency Sir George 
Lloyd, who has been all along taking an active interest in the welfare of 
the labouring classes, to adopt these suggestions at an early date. 


EDUCATION. 


67. Referring to the question of a College in Dharwar, the Shubhodaya 
| writes :— We understand that the University has 
ae Want of a Second asked Government whether they will really provide 
| a | ee J cmgeeny sor, for 400 students and if so whether there is room for 
(a Dec ubhodaya (v3), another College beside the Karnatak College. Why 
Bs: should these questions be asked? The fact that 
the Karnatak College is to accommodate 400 students does not mean that 
Government want to provide for the number‘in the First Year and I. E. classes 
The number is the total for the full college. There is need of another College 
in Dharwar and Government and the University must have long ago realised 
e it. Even if Government want to provide for 400 in the Lower Classes the 
eo _ Kamatak Education Society is willing to show that there is room for another 
a 400 in Dharwar. ae 
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20th Dec.; Vibhakar 


LEGISLATION, ae 


68. The Bill further to amend the Bombay Police Aci is likely to afford 
some relief to the fallen women and it is hoped that 
Comments of the Bill the Select Committee will further strengthen the pro- 
further to amend the visions of the Billin this respect. But the successful 
rte | r a aw g3)  2dministration of the provisions of the Bill greatly 
18th Deee epee vv depends upon the zeal with which the police put 
them into operation. Many fallen women will be 
offered a cbance of securing relief only if the Police take active measures for 
helping them out of their vicious profession. ‘T’he public will support the 
giving of the extra powers to the Police contemplated by the Bill for enforcing 
the observance of hygienic regulations by the owners of houses which they 
sadly neglect. 


69. The Bombay Gambling Bill passed in the recent session of the 
Bombay Legislative Council will put a stop to the 
Hindusthdn (24), 13th bucket shops. Butif gambling is to be stopped in 
Dec. ; Kaiser-i-Hind (27), aun effective manner, the races should also be prohi- 
14th Dec. bited. No doubt gambling will be checked to some 
extent by the disappearance of the bucket shops but 
the net gain to the people will be very small. It is the mania for gamb- 
ling on the race-course that should be put astop to, and unfortunately there are 
no signs of any progress in that direction being made by the Bill. It is the 
totalisator that is responsible for the present racing craze among the people. 
[The Katser-t-Hind remarks :—Government have placed the Bombay public 
under a debt of gratitude by getting the Bill passed into law at one sitting. 
We hope it will secure the assent of the Viceroy and be put into operation 
before the opening of the racing season in Bombay.] 


70. Commenting on the Bombay Village Panchayat Bill, the Hin- 
dusthin writes:—It is satisfactory to note that 

Comments on the Government have taken up the question of reviving 
Bombay Panchayat Bill. the village panchavats. It would be in the interests 
we ee ee of the country to rejuvenate the ancient system of 
(26), 16th Dec, panchayats at the time of the introduction of the 
new reforms. The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :— 
Government intend trying a welcome experiment in connection with the 
development of local self-government in this presidency by introducing 
the Village Panchayat Bill, The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla deserves 
to be congratuiated on the initiative he has taken: in the matter. The Bill 
will undoubtedly further the cause of local self-government in this presi- 
dency. The Bill discloses certain obvious defects when compared with the 
existing legislative measures on the subject in other provinces; but all the 
same it is framed on a sound basis and will further the cause it is contem- 


‘plated to advance. It is hoped the Select Committee will amend it as 


required by public opinion.] 


71. The Lokasangraha says that the Village Panchayats Bill hee been 
introduced to silence the cry that British rule did 
away with the panchayats and destroyed the im- 
memorial local self-government, but that it should 
(38), 8th Dec. be examined carefully in time go that what is really 
given by Government may be ascertained. It 
maintains that under the old panchayats the villages 


Lokasangraha (116), 


were self-contained in all respects, specially in matters of arbitration, and 


that the business of Government extended only to levying taxes and protect- 
ing the country from the enemy. It holds that just as a boy is deceived with 
sweets so are Government acting towards the people and that the real soul 


of the panchayats, the power to settle all local matters, is exactly taken out 


of the Bill, and it questions why Government are deceiving the people. It 


adds:—A deadly complaint we have against the British Government is that 
Government pretend to give the coroanut but that they give in the end the 
shell only. If anybody considers it to be diplomatic to do so, the idea should 


now at least be given up. Government should note that such conduct 
‘excites the people more and more day by day. To give them powers just fo 


eee ie? Io ok ‘otter the shat tion of villages is sioply to ridicule the old panchayats 
Ber Jie id 2 ag request Government not to commit the sin of doing so. We have 
y that the days when the helpless and poor Indians were 
by such conduct are gone! [The Vibhdkar welcomes the Village 
aa | doosited Bill and says that as custom is very strong in the villages it is 
e ie ae difficult for the depressed classes to get in as members and suggests that if 
| a | they do not come in the Collector should have the power to nominate a 
ee suitable person pr to these classes. It pleads that petty civil and 
ae criminal powers should be given to the panchayats. It holds that along 
with the Collector and the District Local Board the villages also should have 
the right to ask for panchayats and that females also should be enfranchised 
as under the Municipal and District Local Board Act.| 


72. Of the Bills before the Council, the Village Panchayat Bill is 
important, but as there is no trace of civil and 
Kesart (114), 16th Dec.; oriminal powers in the Bill it may be called a Bill 
Dnydn Prakash (42),16th of petty municipalities. The glaring defect in the 
oy ?, _ A Aig, Bill was dwelt upon by the Honourable Messrs. 
14th Dec P ’ Godbole, Paranjpye and Desai, but nobody insisted 
that the powers should be given. In the Central 
Provinces and Madras Bills, the powers are given. Why should Bombay 
alone be so much afraid of-granting them? ‘The conditions laid down for the 
qualifications of candidates are more restrictive than those of the Imperial 
Legislative Council. ‘These and other defects in the Bill should be removed 
by the Select Committee. |The Dnydn Prakdsh commends the efforts of 
Government but complains that the scope the Bill has been much restricted. 
It says that Indians are not quite unacquainted with the system of Village 
a Panchayats, as the officials suppose. ‘Till the beginning of British rule, the 
iat administration of every village was conducted through the panchayats. The 
‘a Bill, according to it, has been satisfactorily drawn up to a great extent. 
It suggests that the extension of the franchise to females at least in a restricted 
form should be necessarily considered by Government. Itis of opinion that 
the budgets of the village panchayats should not be interfered with as far as 
possible by the higher officials. _The Gogras suggests that village panchayats 
should be given powers of arbitration but says that Government are giving 
the panchayats quite other work which will not benefit the administration 
of the village. It wants the punch to be elected but questions the generosity 
of Government in this respect and‘ says that Government will yield powers 
only when legally compelled. Atleast it hopes that powers of preserving 
acricultural and milch cattle and of prohibiting the export of cattle will be 
given to the punch. The Kalpataru thinks that civil and criminal powers 
should be given to the panchayats. As such powers are given in the Central 
‘Provinces the paper asks whether Bombay is not so much advanced as :the 
Central Provinces or whether the Bombay Government is more close-fisted 
-and illiberal than the Central Provinces Government.] 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


78. ‘The moral courage shown by our City Fathers on Tuesday last 

in cancelling their previous resolution with regard 

Approval of the cancel- to Peace celebrations in deference to the voice of 
lation by the Ahmedabad their masters—the rate-payers—no doubt does credit 
‘Municipality of theirreso- +>) them. It will be remembered that on the 30th 


mo lution makmg grants in 
= connection with the Peace of October they had passed a resolution providing 


‘ ~ celebrations. a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,500 for illuminating 
y Praja Bandhu (30), Municipal premises and some other localities on 
e. 14th Dec. Eng. cols. the occasion of the forthcoming Peace celebration 


and a further sum of Rs. 4,500 to be contributed to 
the Peace Celebration Committee for organizing a procession of, and distribut- 
ing sweets to, school children, Municipal as well as non-Municipal. Sinoe 
ae then events have occurred throwing the people of India into the agonies of 
ai “mental death.......... No wonder if all these developments led our City 
Ne _ Fathers on the 9th of December to pass_a resolution by a substantial majority 
- cancelling their former resolution. As a matter of fact the Board had no 
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alternative in view of subsequent events, although if cannot be denied that it 
is certainly regrettable that they had to do so.” | 
74. “It is sheer dishonesty to say as does the Gazette that ‘the Peace 


ee Celebrations in Karachi upto now have been entirely 
penearees a successful.’......... Will the Gazette say how many 


Karachi of the Indians who attended the show were not 
New Times (11), 17th Government or municipal servants or honorary 
Dec. magistrates or those who have not, in one form or 


another, some favour to ask of the ma-bap sirkar? 
The fact is it is not the people’s jashan; and the people were not at the jashan 
on Saturday and Monday; nor will the people be out to see the procession 
to-day.” 
715. Wedo not object to the rejection by the Municipality of Hyderabad 
Sinise ob tin tens of a proposal to sanction two thousand rupees for the 
otha seieshin delivered at Feace celebrations; but we do object to the speeches 
the Hyderabad (Sind) delivered by members in connection with that pro- 
Municipality in refusing posal. We have tocelebrate peace in accordance with 
to sanction expenses for the command of His Majesty the King-Emperor. 
the Peace celebrations. It is every body’s duty to respect the Royal Command 
‘one wsafir (145), 29th ond much more is it the duty of Government depart- 
iat ments to carry out that command. The local muni- 
cipality had no right, therefore, to oppose Government on the grounds 
advanced by the objectors. If the case for rejection of the proposal had been 
based upon the low finances of the municipality no body would have blamed 
it. But to oppose the proposal on political considerations is purposely to 
disobey the order of His Majesty which it is not proper for the municipality or 
the city to do. If a local body, which owes its existance to a delegation of 
power from Government, opposes a Royal Command, how can one blame 
people for similar opposition? We do admit that the Khalifate question, 
the recent occurrences in the Punjab, the unrest among those who demand 
Self-Government and the famine, have excited the minds of the people. But 
all these concern the public and not the Government departments. Indeed 
the discussion of political affairs is out of place at a meeting of a municipality. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 30th!December 1919. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 


1. “ After months of ruthless coercion, we have vouchsafed to us a 
promise of better days. All India will gratefully 
Comments on the Royal welcome the proclamation of the King Emperor 
ee le (1) heralding as it does the opening of a new epoch 
Ont Dec” romele ("), in the history of India. Indians with their sensi- 
bility to tokens of good-will, will appreciate the 
felicity of the King himself asking for the burial of old feuds and the 
inauguration of a future full of trust and harmony. Itis also the sign of a 
revived and, let us hope, vigilant interest of Britain in India. The words 
of the Proclamation reveal a loftiness of purpose which will touch the hearts 
of the people, because it is something more than a ceremonial announcement 
about the Royal Assent which is given to the Reform Act. The message is 
even on other grounds singularly opportune. We have been passing through 
a crisis of bitter and unparalleled reaction which, bursting on the Punjab, 
had created a situation the like of which was not even conceived as possible 
in civilised countries. The gloom that settled on the land was terrible 
because of the utter godlessness with which force had been used for the suffer- 
ings of people and the defilement of human honour. Thoughtful people, 
wont to glory in the security and protection of British justice, were dumb 
with dismay, while the prospect of reparation appeared to be hourly receding. 
But let us remember that after the British nation knew of our scourging, 
the hope of settling redeemable wrongs began to dawn for us, and in the 
King’s gracious message we recognise the quickened conscience of Britain. 
It is circumstances like this which reconcile people to the Providence of the 
British connection and we are glad to welcome the determination of Britain 
to safeguard our future and promote the attainment of responsible government. 
seseeeree AS for the defence of India, it is excluded as a duty of common 
imperial interest and pride. We hope that in the enjoyment of a common 
pride, Indians will not be kept, as they have been hitherto kept, previous 
Royal Proclamations notwithstanding, in a position of inferiority, and it is 
a matter on which those who know the vital importance of Home Defenze, can 
make no compromise. The message reminds all parties in the working of 
reform that the path will not be easy and that great care and mutual for- 
bearance are essential for success. Officials are reminded of the need of 
co-operating with the people’s representatives in harmony and kindliness. 
Unless officials have the will to curb despotic habits and racial arrogance and 
co-operate with the people, the disaster against which Lord Islington warned 
us might occur even without the play of malignity. Their attitude towards 
educated Indians must change. Officials who spoke frankly in the Punjab 
could not disguise their detestation of the educated classes, their suspicions 
of disloyalty, their disposition to go by impulse and prejudice, their ignorance 
and impatience of law, their loathing of pleaders gua pleaders!......... Weight 
is added to the counsel of words, by a promise of immediate action. For the 
obliteration of bitterness, the King has delegated tc the Viceroy the discretion 
of granting an amnesty to political offenders im the fullest measure, in 
His Majesty’s name........... Here is a definite opportunity for Lord 
Chelmsford and it is for him to decide if a full amnesty is not possible. We 
think it is possible, nay necessary, and Lord Chelmsford must rise above 
all possible clamour of timidity, distrust and vindictiveness ‘as he sits 
down to exercise the power in the name of the King. The restriction 
regarding ‘public safety’ may be stretched to whittle down the measure of 
clemency, but with courage and trust the King’s celmency can be made 
a splendid instrument for the conciliation of people........... We earnestly 
appeal to Sir George Lloyd to use his good offices in seeing that in our 
Presidency we shall have a complete wiping away of the past. Then there 
is the question of the incidence of the Press At. Itis a special law which 
has introduced untold hardships. Lord Curzon wanted a fair-minded Press. 
The best beginning would be the annulment of all penalties imposed by 
executive action and the granting of a fresh start....... We hope the country 
will not be left long in suspense. And we hope, too, that the Proclamation is 
an earnest of determination of His Majesty’s Government to see that the 
fullest reparation and justice are secured to the Punjab so far as the wrong- 
doings of officials are concerned. The Proclamation concludes with the 
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é welcome announcement of the visit of the Prince of Wales. We do not think 


81), 26th Dec., Eng. cols., 


- between the Government and the people, the Royal prerogative of mercy is to 


a 
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that it is necessary to offer words of ocordiality. The welcome is 
there. The Proclamation, guarded as it may be in the expression of its faith 
concerning the political capacity of India, is a message of cheer which has 
come none too soon. It is in the hands of the Government now to open the 
new era with a finer expression of good will and courage than in the past. 
Will they do it? [Elsewhere the paper writes :—We comment in our leading 
article on the Royal Proclamation. The heart of every patriotic Indian will 
be stirred to its depths by the gracious message of conciliation and hope 
contained in the proclamation. But the feelings of gratitude and hope will 
not obliterate the sentiments of pain that have been roused by the threatened 
dismemberment of Turkey, and the consequent impairment of the Khilafat. 
There can be no balm to the lacerated hearts of Moslems—whose anxieties are 
fully and sympathetically shared by their fellow-countrymen—other than a 
righteous solution of the Turkish question.| 


*2. ‘“‘ His Majesty has expressed his ‘ earnest desire at this time that so 
far as possible any trace of bitterness between my 
; ; people and those who are responsible for my Govern- 
—— Fieformer ment should be obliterated’; and to that end His Ex- 
©), aay cellency the Viceroy is directed to exercise clemency 
to political offenders in the fullest measure which 
in his judgment is compatible with the public safety. The details of the 
announcement to be made in pursuance of these instructions are no doubt 
already definitely settled and may be published any moment. Whether they 
are arranged genuinely in the spirit of His Majesty’s desire and in the 
measure to suit the occasion remains to be seen. These may be expected to 
include, among others, the political leaders and others of the Punjab. All 
will appreciate His Majesty’s clemency in these cases; but it must be 
obvious that the one subject over which the whole of India has been 
more sore than over any otheris the Martial law administration in that 
Province. Amnesty in this case goes only half the way. For the 
other half we must wait for the results of the inquiries—both official 
and non-official—now in progress. These are developments which need 
not have remained unforeseen; and the declining even of temporary 
relief becomes all the more regrettable in tbe light of events. As the British 
people are now aware of the need for their attention to the question, it may be 
hoped that on the completion of the inquiries, the claims of justice will receive 
the fullest consideration without loss of time so that painful memories may 
have time to be effaced long before the arrival of the Prince of Wales. For 
then will he, in the words of the proclamation, find ‘mutual goodwill and 
confidence prevailing among those on whom will rest the future service of the 
country. Itis somewhat of an irony that the Reforms should have to be 
ushered in in the existing state of the country’s mind; but as “the people’s 
representatives are in session in more than one body the moment has been 
well chosen, and the balm of His Majesty’s words must prove valuable and 
soothing.” 


38. “The proclamation which has been issued to the Princes and 
Peoples of India by His Most Gracious Majesty the 

pres _ King-Emperor is a glowing message of hope and joy 
Praja Mitraand Pdrst which will gladden Indian hearts and brighten Indian 
skies which have been downcast and overcast for a 
long time. It is a message of love and kindliness, 
| which shows His Gracious Majesty's deep interest in 
the land which he has himself visited :and understood ; in addition, a docu- 
ment of great importance to the country. It has come at the right moment, 
only a few days before the great national gathering at Amritsar. It contains 
in it announcements and privileges which are deeply appreciated by all 
Indians, and for which they tender their grateful and respectful thankfulness 
to His Maj-sty........... The last paragraphs contain two further announce- 
ments which will be read with genuine pleasuré by all. In order to signalise 
the opening of the New Era, in order to encourage the spirit of goodwill 


and 25th and 27th Dec. 


ie on 
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be exercised towards political prisoners and detenues. ‘This news of a general 
amnesty coupled with the announcement that the Prince of Wales is coming 
to India next Winter to inaugurate the new Reforms is like a Christmas gift 
or rather bunch of gifts to India, which will ensure both the gratitude and 
contentment of the people of India and lead to the creation of a new atmos- 
phere congenial to the working of the provisions of the Government of India 
Act. The Prince of Wales has just returned from a tour of Canada and the 
United States where he met with a very cordial welcome; but the warmth of 
the welcome which he will receive when he comes to this ancient land, the 
homage of hands and hearts which will flow frf8m a people known for their 
traditional love and loyalty for the Reigning House will outshine the welcome 
and cordiality which the Prince has received in the West. The Royal 
Proclamation thus contains a series of announcements which will cause 
intense pleasure and evolve deep feelings of loyalty to the throne such as 
will make the Christmas of 1919 a memorable and historic event in 
the story of British progress and achievement in this country. The 
prayer of His Gracious Majesty that the Prince of Wales may find mutual 
goodwill and confidence prevailing, among those on whom will rest the 
future service of this country will certainly be realised and the Prince is sure of 


receiving a most enthusiastic and loyal reception.” [In the vernacular‘ 


columns of its previous issue the paper writes in a similar strain and expresses 
gratification that the prognostigation made by it about amnesty to political 
prisoners has come true. In the Gujarati columns of a further issue the 
paper wishes that the political prisoners had been released simultaneously 
with the publication of the proclamation and urges that no delay should now 
be made in the carrying out of the Royal wishes in the matter. It asks the 
Viceroy to bear in mind the proverb ‘ Bis dat quit cito dat’ and to release 
the political priscners so as to enable them to attend the sessions of the 
Congress and the Moslem League and thus add to the enthusiasm of those 
bodies over the new reforms and the King’s Proclamation. | 


*4. “Tt [the Proclamation] has come upon the Indian public as a very 

Rag RS agreeable susprise. It is conceived in a lofty vein 

E Ligon (20), 28th Dec., ond clothed in exquisitely happy language which is 
clearly calculated to attract and conciliate rather 
than repel or exasperate. ‘There is not the faintest trace of bureaucratic 
insolence, conceit or superciliousness about it. It is suffused with a feeling of 
generous sympathy and even of loving solicitude which, apart from its con- 
tents, will exercise to a large extent a soothing influence upon the lacerated 
heart of the Indian people.......... Whether His Majesty and his predecessors, 
the British Parliament and the British public and ‘ My officers in India’ 
have been equally zealous for the moral and material advancement of India is 
open to grave question. Ifthe claim put forward on behalf of * My officers ’ 
were well founded, Lord Ripon’s scheme of Local Self-government, the 
Morley-Minto Reforms and Queen Victoria’s Proclamation itself would 
have met with a different treatment and the history of India would 
have had to be recast. The third paragraph, however, contains a 
declaration of the highest. importance. ‘The progress of the country, says 
His Majesty, cannot be consummated, ‘unless the people have the right 
to direct their aflairs and safeguard their interests.’ The control of her 
domestic concerns, it is added, is a burden which India may legitimately 
aspire to take upon her own shoulders in course of time and after years of 
training. But the defence of India against foreign aggression, it is claimed, 
‘is a duty of common imperial interest and pride.’ We have not the slightest 
doubt that His Majesty means what he says. If so, India and her people 
must be placed or a footing of equality with the rest of His Majesty’s subjects 
before they can cherish and cultivate ‘common imperial interests ard pride,’ 
in all matters relating to military, naval and aerial defence. The present 
arrangements are fatal to the growth of any such sentiment and we rejoice to 
note that His Majesty has laid down the right principle.......... We are 
glad that His Majesty has ‘ directed the Viceroy to exercise in his name and 
on his behalf his Royal clemency to political offenders in the fullest measure 
which in his judgment is cothpatible with the public safety. We hope 
His Excellency the Viceroy will interpret this Royal command in the gracious 
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"welcome announcement of the visit of the Prince of Wales. We do not think 


that it is necessary to offer words of cordiality. The welcome is 


.» here. The Proclamation, guarded as it may be in the expression of its faith 
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-goncerning the political capacity of India, is a message of cheer which has 
come none too soon. It is in the hands of the Government now to open the 
new era with a finer expression of good will and courage than in the past. 
Will they do it? [Elsewhere the paper writes :—We comment in our leading 
article on the Royal Proclamation. The heart of every patriotic Indian will 
be stirred to its depths by the gracious message of conciliation and hope 
contained in the proclamation. But the feelings of gratitude and hope will 
not obliterate the sentiments of pain that have been roused by the threatened 
dismemberment of Turkey, and the consequent impairment of the Khilafat. 
There can be no balm to the lacerated hearts of Moslems—whose anxieties are 
fully and sympathetically shared by their fellow-countrymen—other than a 
righteous solution of the Turkish question.| 


*2. “His Majesty has expressed his ‘ earnest desire at this time that so 
far as possible any trace of bitterness between my 
people and those who ave responsible for my Govern- 
, ore ga fieformer ment should be obliterated’; and to that end His Ex- 
9), 9 cellency the Viceroy is directed to exercise clemency 
to political offenders in the fullest measure which 
in his judgment is compatible with the public safety. The details of the 
announcement to be made in pursuance of these instructions are no doubt 
already definitely settled and may be published any moment. Whether they 
are arranged genuinely in the spirit of His Majesty’s desire and in the 
measure to suit the occasion remains to be seen. These may be expected to 
include, among others, the political leaders and others of the Punjab. All 
will appreciate His Majesty’s clemency in these cases; but it must be 
obvious that the one subject over which the whole of India has been 
more sore than over any other is the Martial law administration in that 
Province. Amnesty in this case goes only half the way. For the 
other half we must wait for the results of the inquiries—both official 
and non-official—now in progress. These are developments which need 
not have remained unforeseen; and the declining even of temporary 
relief becomes all the more regrettable in the light of events. As the British 
people are now aware of the need for their attention to the question, it may be 
hoped that on the completion of the inquiries, the claims of justice will receive 
the fullest consideration without loss of time so that painful memories may 
have time to be effaced long before the arrival of the Prince of Wales. For 
then will he, in the words of the proclamation, find ‘mutual goodwill and 
confidence prevailing among those on whom will rest the future service of the 
country. Itis somewhat of an irony that the Reforms should have to be 
ushered in in the existing state of the country’s mind; but as“the people’s 
representatives are in session in more than one body the moment has been 
well chosen, and the balm of His Majesty’s words must prove valuable and 
soothing.” 3 


8. ‘The proclamation which has been issued to the Princes and 
Peoples of India by His Most Gracious Majesty the 
See _ King-Emperor is a glowing message of hope and joy 
Praja Mitra and Pdrst which will gladden Indian hearts and brighten Indian 
(31), 26th Dec., King. cols., giies which have been downcast and overcast for a 
and 25th and 27th Dec. 1 . : ae 
sia ong time. It is a message of love and kindliness, 
which shows His Gracious Majesty’s deep interest in 
the land which he has himself visited :and understood ; in addition, a docu- 
ment of great importance to the country. It has come at the right moment, 
only a few days before the great national gathering at Amritsar. It contains 
In it announcements and privileges which are deeply appreciated by all 
Indians, and for which they tender their grateful and respectful thankfulness 
to His Majesty.......... The last paragraphs contain two further announce- 
ments which will be read with genuine pleasuré by all. In order to signalise 
the opening of the New Era, in order to encourage the spirit of goodwill 
- between the Government and the people, the Royal prerogative of mercy is to 


3 

be exercised towards political prisoners and detenues. ‘This news of a general 
amnesty coupled with the announcement that the Prince of Wales is coming 
to India next Winter to inaugurate the new Reforms is like a Christmas gift 
or rather bunch of gifts to India, which will ensure both the gratitude and 
contentment of the people of India and lead to the creation of a new atmos- 
phere congenial to the working of the provisions of the Government of India 
Act. The Prince of Wales has just returned from a tour of Canada and the 
United States where he met with a very cordial welcome; but the warmth of 
the welcome which he will receive when he comes to this ancient land, the 
homage of hands and hearts which will flow fr8m a people known for their 
traditional love and loyalty for the Reigning House will outshine the welcome 
and cordiality which the Prince has received in the West. The Royal 
Proclamation thus contains a series of announcements which will cause 
intense pleasure and evolve deep feelings of loyalty to the throne such as 
will make the Christmas of 1919 a memorable and historic event in 
the story of British progress and achievement in this country. The 
prayer of His Gracious Majesty that the Prince of Wales may find mutual 
goodwill and confidence prevailing, among those on whom will rest the 
future service of this country will certainly be realised and the Prince is sure of | 
receiving a most enthusiastic and loyal reception.”’ [ln the vernacular 
columns of its previous issue the paper writes in a similar strain and expresses 
gratification that the prognostigation made by it about amnesty to political 
prisoners has come true. In the Gujarati columns of a further issue the 
paper wishes that the political prisoners had been released simultaneously 
with the publication of the proclamation and urges that no delay should now 
be made in the carrying out of the Royal wishes in the matter. It asks the 
Viceroy to bear in mind the proverb ‘ Bis dat qui cito dat’ and to release 
the political priscners so as to enable them to attend the sessions of the 
Congress and the Moslem League and thus add to the enthusiasm of those 
bodies over the new reforms and the King’s Proclamation. | 


*4, “Tt [the Proclamation] has come upon the Indian public as a very 
eS agreeable susprise. It is conceived in a lofty vein 

Eng pols. (20), 28th Dec., and clothed in exquisitely happy language which is 
Sas clearly calculated to attract and conciliate rather 
than repel or exasperate. There is not the faintest trace of bureducratic 
insolence, conceit or superciliousness about it. It is suffused with a feeling of 
generous sympathy and even of loving solicitude which, apart from its con- 
tents, will exercise to a large extent a soothing influence upon the lacerated 
heart of the Indian people.......... Whether His Majesty and his predecessors, 
the British Parliament and the British public and ‘ My officers in India’ 
have been equally zealous for the moral and material advancement of India is 
open to grave question. Ifthe claim put forward on behalf of ° My officers ’ 
were well founded, Lord Ripon’s scheme of Local Self-government, the 
Morley-Minto Reforms and Queen Victoria’s !roclamation itself would 
have met with a different treatment and the history of India would 
have had to be recast. The third paragraph, however, contains a 
declaration of the highest importance. ‘The progress of the country, says 
His Majesty, cannot be consummated, ‘unless the people have the right 
to direct their aflairs and safeguard their interests.’ The control of her 
domestic concerns, it is added, isa burden which India may legitimately 
aspire to take upon her own shoulders in course of time and after years of 
training. But the defence of India against foreign aggression, it is claimed, 
‘is a duty of common imperial interest and pride.’ We have not the slightest 
doubt that His Majesty means what he says. If so, India and her people 
must be placed or a footing of equality with the rest of His Majesty’s subjects 
before they can cherish and cultivate ‘common imperial interests ard pride,’ 
in all matters relating to military, naval and aerial defence. The present 
arrangements are fatal to the growth of any such sentiment and we rejoice to 
note that His Majesty has laid down the right principle.......... We are 
glad that His Majesty has ‘ directed the Viceroy to exercise in his name and 
on his behalf his Royal clemency to political offenders in the fullest measure 
which in his judgment is corhpatible with the public safety. We hope 
His Excellency the Viceroy will interpret this Royal command in the gracious 


~*~ 


os sibie-ciinde spirit in which it nas been issued and in freedom from 
the local or provincial prejudices of the advisers of his Government. 
His Excellency was magnanimous in his ‘ unwavering’: support of a Dwyer’s 
immortal performances. We trust his magnanimity will now err on the side 
of righteousness and humanity. Unless the sufferers have been released, it is 
not possible to say in what spirit Lord Chelmsford has carried out the terms 
of the Royal mandate. But apart from that, we donot think the release of 
‘the prisoners in the Punjab and elsewhere will alone settle the awful problem 
of the Punjab, restore the prestige of the British Government for justice and 
humanity and eradicate the feelfngs which the barbarities in the Punjab have 
called forth throughout the length and breadth of India. Events have shown 
that the Indemnity Act was an absolutely premature measure and an 
unrighteous blunder of the first magnitude. It would be an unspeakable 
scandal if the officers who were guilty of inhuman excesses were not arraigned 
before a proper tribunal and dealt with according to law. The Indemnity Act 
itself must be repealed or modified, though Sir George. Lowndes and Sir 
William Vincent will be at liberty to admire it as splendid marvel of their 
unprecedented statesmanship and reasoning faculty. Until thatis done and 
justice fearlessly and impartially dealt out, India, whilst she is profoundly 
grateful to His Majesty for his eminently humane and timely intervention will 
not be reconciled to the situation disclosed by the ghastly story of the Punjab. 
The Amritsar Congress and the Moderates’ Conference must take steps 
to lay that tale before the British public and for the arraignment of the officers 
concerned at the bar of the House of Commons. It is sad to reflect that 
England to-day does not possesses a Burke, Bright or Bradlaugh to vindicate the 
cause of justice and humanity and to protect the innocent and helpless. But 
the British public may be relied upon to pronounce an impartial judgment. 
His Majesty’s gracious Message leaves this problem of problems untouched 
and we are anxious that it should be solved’ to the satisfaction of all before His 
Highness the Prince of Wales visits India next winter to inaugurate the new 
Chamber of Princes to the establishment of which His Majesty has assented, 
and also the new constitution in India. We need hardly say that His 
Highness is sure to be loyally welcomed on all sides.”’ 


9. The Proclamation will inspire fresh hopes for the inaguration of 

the new era in India. The new reforms mark an 

Sdnj Vartman (33), @poch in the histcry of mankind and His Majesty 
25th Dec.; Hindus- has been pleased to issue a proclamation quite 
thén (24), 25th Dec.; befitting the occasion of giving his assent to the 


ondgtper einen’ ert ‘60h, Reform Bill. ‘The proclamation will be read with 
CC., r-e-Lsbam P . 
26th Dec.: Shri Venkatesh. great enthusiasm throughout the country and it 


will tend to make the people forget the dark times 
7, by sit aay | aaadiyt es they have had to pass through and to unite in pray- 
(63) 27th Dec. ing for the permanence of the British Kmpire. The 

order for the release of political -prisioners will 
gladden the hearts of the Indian people. It is hoped that the Viceroy will 
not only release all political prisoners but those also who have been in- 
carcerated by the Martial Law Tribunals in the Panjab. The instructions. 
contained in the proclamation in the matter are generous and merciful in 
spirit. We hope the Ali brothers, Lala Harkisanlal, Dr. Kitchlew and 
others who are victims of autocratic whims will now be forthwith released. 
(The Hindusthédn writes:—We believe the Indian people will be gratified 
with the Proclamation that has heralded the reforms and will welcome the 
good wishes underlying it. Kveryone will have to acknowledge that the 
advice given by His Majesty to the Indian people in the matter of carrying 
out the reforms will be greatly useful to them. We hope His Excellency 
Lord Cheimsford will liberally interpret the instructions issued to him in 
the matter of releasing political. prisoners. India will surely afford a hearty 
welcome to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales when he visits this 
country. The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—The proclamation is an important 
historical document and will be written in letters of gold in the annals of 
Indian history. It will be as gratefully remembered as the proclamation of 
1858. The proclamation is instinct with sympathy towards the Indian people 
-and replete with words of encouragement for their political aspirations and we 


a + 


are deeply beholden to His Majesty for the same. We hope the Viceroy will 
show the magnanimity of his heart by releasing all political prisoners. The 
Indian people are delighted with the news of the proposed visit of the Prince of 
Wales to thiscountry. [The Akhbdr-e-Islém declares that the proclamation 
will gladden the hearts of the Indian people and believes that it will be inscribed 
in letters of gold in their annals. It is of opinion that the release of political 
prisoners will add to the joy of the people. The Shri Venkateshwar also 
expresses gratification at the proclamation and joy at the release of political 
prisoners. The Bombay Samdchdr says that the people of India are deeply 
beholden to the King-Emperor for his generous proclamation and believes 
that their hearts will now leap with joy. It asks the Indians to lay to 
heart the advice given by His Majesty and changing their angle of vision, 
to work in sympathy and co-operation with the officers of Government. | 


*6. . “The Royal Proclamation issued by His Majesty the King-EKmperor 
Satessd-Biad @ George V may well be termed India’s new Magna 
98th Dec., Eng. cols ’ Charta. It contains a definite announcement of the 
: future policy of the British Government in India, 
and marks the commencement of adistinct epoch in the history of our country 
since its destinies have been linked with that of Great Britain. The strong 
and earnest appeal which is made therein to the leaders of the people and to 
the officers of the Government, the sincere desire which it evinces for the 
welfare of the people of India, the mercy and forbearance which it extends 
towards those who, misled either by blind zeal or political virulence, were 
guilty of unjustifiable extravagances, above all the warm sentiments of 
personal affection and devotion which are expressed in such eloquent and 
feeling language—all this is sure to make a strong impression on every loyal 
heart, so that it will respond spontaneously to the demands made by our 
beloved Sovereign. .........lt is with great joy that all people will welcome 
the imperial mandate that clemency should be extended to those who are 
suffering imprisonment or restrictions upon their liberty on account of 
political offences. It is hoped that this leniency will be justified by the 
future good conduct of those whom it benefits. All India will welcome with 
pleasure the announcement that the Prince of Wales is coming next winter 
to inaugurate the new Chamber oj} Princes and the new constitutions in 
British India. We are sure the whole country will rejoice at these tidings. 
We shall open the New Year, therefore, with hearts beating with high hopes 
for the future.” 


7. The Indu Prakdsh writes that all classes of people will be overjoyed 
| to see the Reform Bill setting India on its way to 
Indu Prakdsh (45), 27th Swardjya. It congratulates both Lord Sinha and 
Dec. Mr. Montagu, and especially the latter for affording 
the former an opportunity to prove his ability as an 
Indian of eminence and thus showing to the world that, in spite of the high- 
handed atmosphere of Imperialism, the English still love the freedom of 
Nations and dislike the treatment of those under them like slaves. Further, 
it remarks that while the Morley-Minto reforms only conferred the right of 
association with the Government on Iniians, the present Act has made them 
actual participants in their own administration and that now-the responsi- 
bility of turning the new reforms to the benefit of the public lies solely with 
the capable amongst them. It hopes, therefore, that they will sink their 
differences and unite in a whole-hearted compromise for the further accom- 
plishment of their duty and will not be led away by any of their party feelings 
and mutual wisunderstandings. 


8. Is there an Indian whose heart will not overflow with joy to learn 
that His Majesty King George V was enabled to 
announce on Christmas eve the beginning of self- 

Pea _— (19), hl artes in India? It can justly be said that 
| oo 5 SRE Se is Majesty has by this Act inaugurated self-govern- 
a. gy tga ment on a new model in India. The history of 

25th Dec.: Mujid-e-Rozgdr India teaches the whole world the new lessou that 
(153), 28th Dec. arbitrary rule can give place to popular represen- 
tative Government even without bloodshed if both 

the rulers and the ruled are inspired by good 
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conscie nee. On such an occasion both the rulers and the ruled should forget 
their past quafrels and determine to act in co-operation and perfect amity 
and the popular leaders also should strive their utmost to do constructive 
‘work for the benefit of the general public. It is extremely satisfactory that 
‘His Majesty bas supplemented the gift of Swardjya by an amnesty for 
political prisoners. We trust all prisoners whose liberation will not endanger 
the public safety will be liberated without any distinction. We have no 
‘doubt at all that the liberation of political prisoners will spread peace in the 
country and will give valuable help to make the Reform Act a success, 
[The Indu Prakdsh writes :—People everywhere have begun to look cheerful 
‘since the Proclamation was published. Spring has succeeded winter in 
the political affairs of India. The sun of the Royal clemency has banished 
the chill caused by repression. On this auspicious occasion we must give 
me up our anger against the rulers, sink our own differences and raise with one 
"a voice in the Congress pandal a ; shout of victory to the King- Kim peror. In 
ae the next issue the paper trusts that the amnesty will be given not in a half- 
hearted way but so as to fit His Majesty’s generosity. ‘The Sandesh declares 
that the promised amnesty is the only important point in the Proclamation 
on which public opinion will be unanimous, and that the entire Indian public 
will remain grateful to His Majesty for exercising his Royal prerogative on 
& proper occasion and thus respecting the universal and ardent desire of the 


Bh - whole nation. It hopes that His Excellency the Viceroy will execute this 
“g delegated prerogative of clemency with a generous heart and in no narrow 
ic a spirit. ‘Ibe paper regrets that the proclamation does not include a declaration 


of the civil rights of Indians.| The Mujfid-e-hozgdr expresses satisfaction at 
the Royal Proclamation which announces the advent of new reforms in the 
as country, and which recognises Swardj as the goal of India. Dealing with 
[* | the amnesty granted to royal prisoners the paper opines that perhaps those 
servants of the community will also be set free who are in confinement for 
such a long time. 
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9. “The whole value of the Bill will depend on regulations, rules, 

| standing orders and the instrument of directions to 

Comments on the Re- be given to the Governors. Lord Harris regretted 
hese a. Chronicle (1) that education was not wholly reserved, while Lord 
ond Dee wa Sydenham moved aa amendment for the reservation 
; of industries. Ws may be sure that the agitation 

of British traders will be renewed as they notice that the: transfer list is not 
completely enacted, but may be attacked when it appears in the rules. Lord 
Sydenham withdrew the amendment against the transfer of industries, hoping 
that the question could be forced when ihe rules came. The public will be 
well-advised to note that the risk of ‘ whittling down the scheme’ is not yet 
past. Similarly, we regret that the question of communal representation 
should have been left-for the advice of the Government of India. With the 
concessions outlined by the Joint Committee for non-Brahwans in Madras and 
Bly: Marathas in Bombay, in addition to the special representation allowed by the 
“hs | Southborough report, the question should have been declared closed.”’ 
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 ——— | 10. Indians will heave a sigh of relief at the passing of the Reform Bill 
Bh. through the House of Lords. The House of Lords 
2g The passing of the is a conservative body composed of old-fashioned 
ae Indian keform Bill effetes and is opposed to all kinds of reforms. The 
Be through the House of opposition to the Reform Bill chiefly came from 
ae —. Vartamén (83) Lord Sydenham and he and those of his opinion 
Q3rd Dec.: Hindusthdn id their worst to discredit the Bill; but Lord 
fees. (24), Qird Dec.; Praja Sinha refuted their arguments in such an able 
eS Mitra and Pdrsi (31), manner that the number of those opposed to the i 
a 24th Dec. Bill dwindled down to only a few. A few minor 

amendments have been affected in the Bill by the 
3a Lords and that was done because Lord Sinha accepted them. The Bill 
eo. has thus practically passed as amended by the Joint-Committee. [The 
a Hindusthdén writes:—It was feared that Bill would not pass successfully | 
through the Lords, but now our fears have been falsified. The Praja 
- Mitra and Parsi also expresses gratification at the passing of the third 
reading of the Reform Bill his the Lords and earnestly looks forward 
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to the announcement of its having secured the King’s assent. In conclusion 
it adds :—We are able to give a piece of good news on good authority. In 
order to make the new Reform Act a perfect success, His Majasty’s Govern- 
ment intend to give a complete amnesty to those leaders of the Punjab and 
elsewhere who have been punished for purely political reasons. In order to 
strengthen their hands in this respect Government earnesly wish that parties 
should unite in the Congress and deliborate on schemes calculated to put 
into practical shape the fresh instalment of swardjaya granted to India. 
Consequent on the passing of such practical resolutions by the Congress, 
an order will be issued as a part of the New Yearrejoicings granting a 
complete amnesty to all political prisoners.| 
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11. In an apologetic discourse on its own rebirth the Rashtra Hitaishi 
is eb ak tan writes :—Ordinarily the policy of the Marathi news- 
teiienain Ys the new era, P#Pershasso far been that of discussing and more or less 
Rashtra Hitaishi (125), 8¢Verly criticising the topics of the day in the country 
24th Dec. and especially political questions. Wedo not mean 
thatthis is useless or improper but wecannot do with 
only so much in the era that has newly opened. We must also attempt the 
solution of the political intricacies of the whole world with a view to awaken 
the nation to their direct or indirect bearing on our country and the conse- 
quent effects upon our general condition. From a sentimental atmosphere 
the Indian politics is now moving into a rational one. Our rulers have 
changed their time old policy towards us and English statesmen have now 
realised that they cannot any more afford to neglect or despise the Indian 
public opinion. The bureaucracy has not still taken this turn but it 
will soon do so under the control of its superiors. But in as much as this 
change of mentality in our rulers is the mere outcome of the changed situation 
all over the world and not of our own increased strength, there is little 
chance of its proving of any material use to us until our inner strength 
increases. As our rulers have allowed us full diplomatic play in the field of 
politics it is our duty to detect their stratezy and to outwit them with our 
own; and we cannot well acquit ourselves of the task by mere self-immolation 
or by fierce criticism or by derision, scurrility or vulgar humour. ‘This work 
can be achieved only by means of a thorough knowledge of the world topics, 
a keen understanding of the political, economic, social and industrial matters 
and an authoritative information of the several administrative aspects. 


iZ. “Mr. McVeigh put the pointed question how it was that the 

er incident was not known in England for eight months. 

Questionsin Parliament ._||...... Kither there is terrific cable congestion or 

on the Punjab disturb- Router is not very busy over the matter. . Consider- 

ee gy ee Chronicle (1), ing the importance of the evidence and the compa- 

O0ied Tea ’ ratively immaterigl nature of the miscellancous 

: messages loading the cables, we are inclined to think 

that news does not reach Britain because it is not transmitted. We under- 

stand that late in April when the Honourable Pundit Malaviya, as President 

of the Congress, sent a cable to the Secretary of State, the message, for some 

‘mysterious reason, failed to reach its destination by cable, though the money 

was duly received by the cable office. And nothing, we are told, has been 

heard of tbe illegitimate protit of the office over a message which was never 

delivered. What is the explanation of this report? We are sceptical of the 

theory of cable congestion. Wecannot help concluding that the Secretary of 

State was badly served in the matter of news over the whole transaction. Mr. 

Montagu admits that the disclosures are profoundly disturbing. What he 

thinks of the way in which the news was not given in full or even in some 

relation to important aspects of the truth, we are led to infer. What have 

the Government to say to it? We hope Parliament will not allow the matter 

to be talked out when it recurs; it is one of the vital aspects of the Punjab 

tragedy for which the Government of India—the Times confines the charge to 

| Lord (helmsford—should be made answerable. Whathas Lord Chelmsford to 

say in explanation of the accusations made against him by his own fellow- 
countrymen ?” | 
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: the Rowlatt ‘Act. But the fact was that the 


a 


_— ee 


“48. Douainehtiig on the reply given by Mr. Montagu in the House of 
Commons about the affairs in the Punjab as dis- 
Comments on Mr. Mon- josed by General Dyer’s evidence before the Hunter 
"ta statement in the Committee, the Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—H 
- House Commons regard- Commi ee, the Sdny Vartamdn writes: ave the 
‘ing the Punjab disturb- Government of India kept the Secretary of State 
ances. — in the dark about the affairs in the Punjab and have 
Sdnj Vartamdn (33), they not forwarded to him the report of the military 
9nd Dec; Jdm-e- authorities? If so Mr. Montagu should imme- 
gracias S30 ey diately send for the report. It appears that the 
Mth Dec. ’ Government of India do not supply the Secretary of 
State with the details of the evidence that is given 
before the Hunter Committee. The Setretary of State and the British 
Press should get the news from day to day. Mr. Montagu wants us 
to wait for the report of the Hunter Committee .which he expects 
to be an impartial and unbiassed one. But he seems to forget the 
fact that almost all the witnesses that appeared before the Committee 
were Officials and that independent evidence has not been placed before it. 
We.do not think that the Hunter Committee will be ina position to issue 
an impartial report as the Punjab leaders who are now in jail did not give 
evidence before it and as they were not allowed to cross-examine other 
witnesses. Mr. Montagu’s ignorance has, at any rate, now been dispelled 
and it is hoped that he will acknowledge the justice of the contentions of the 
Congress Sub-Committee in the interests of justice and fair play. [The 
Jdm-e-Jamsied is also of opinion that the report of the Hunter Committee 
will be one-sided but it hopes that the British public will not rest content 
till it examines it in the light of the evidence collected by non-official 
committee. The Htndusthdn remarks:—In spite of the efforts made by 
Lord Chelmsford to keep the British public in the dark about the affairs in 
the Punjab public opinion in England has been awakened on the question. 
John Bull has now been roused from his sleep and it is hoped he will exert 
his influence to preserve the sacred traditions of British justice untainted.] 


14. “The Westminster Gazette is reminded of Hun barbarities in 
Belgium and they form a parallel to which many 
Comments. of the journals have made referenee. The paper says that 
British Press on the Qeneral Dyer should be dealt with in such a way 
de 9 “ham 1). that the massacre is repudiated by the Imperial 
aah Des” romsote- (1) Government. ‘The British Press does not seem to 
have: yet heard of the multitudinous forms of 
humiliation inflicted on Indians—the nose-crawling, belly-crawling, prostra- 
tions, limewashing, sunbaking, flogging, harassing of children, village bomb- 
ing, student-hunting, and other like outrages. These foul degradations, deeply 
ingenious as they are, will be no less galling to the memory of generations 
than General Dyer’s blood-bath........... The Pall Mall Gazette speaks of 
another of the sinister sides of Simla being involved, and expects the dis- 
closures to be more astounding than those of Mesopotamia. ‘Ihe blunders 
of Mesopotamia were due to negligence, cruelty being impossible with so 
high-souled a Viceroy as Lord Hardinge at the head of affairs. Here there 
is the atrocity of deliberate, positive achievement, the gruesome facts of which 
were covered by a two-line communique. For sheer horribleness, the 
Mesopotamia scandal is not equal to Amritsar......... What have Lord 
Chelmsford and his Government to say in reply to the charges of studious 
concealment made against them in the open? As to what they might have 
to say on the Punjab misdeeds, we heard enough at the time of the Indemnity 
Act. The Hunter disclosures are the best answer to their accounts of fairplay 
and humanity. Never was the honour of Simla sunk so low as now, and 
Lord Chelmsford had better-think of his way out.” 


15. There was no real rebellion in the Punjab and the idea of one was 
) a mere concoction from incidents like the cutting of 
Kesarz (114), 23rd Dec.; telegraphic wires, etc., by a despondent populace that 


Lokasangraha (116), was fired on while on its way to the officials for 


Raja ' bsnl 124) rae redress against the zulwm of the secret and trea- 


fan cherous arrests of its leaders in its agitation against 


— 


prestige of the highhanded upholders of the Rowlatt law was at stake in the 
eyes of the public, and General Dyer attempted to re-establish if by massa- 
cring hundreds. None, however, identifies this fiendish terrorism with the 
British rule. But in India the officials see no distinction between the empty 
vaunting of a Bakasur (a man-eating fiend) and the permanence of the 
British rnle. Even clever and wise persons among them, despite their 
wisdom, prudence and liberalism, took delight in veiling the Punjab atrocities 
in Bombay and Madras. So mercilessly did General Dyer perpetrate his 
massacre at Amritsar that at the sight of its frightful and pitiless aspect both 
Sir M. O'Dwyer and Lord Chelmsford began to praise it and the bureaucracy 
was compelled to hoodwink everyone by raising a big cry of rebellion. Sir 
M. O’Dwyer has no defence on the score of ignorance of facts. It would be 
vexatious wrangling to deny that both he and Lord Chelmsford had all due 
knowledge of facts within no time. But all they lacked was the goodwill to 
expose the wicked deeds of Bakasurs like General Dyer and to bring 
them to book for them. When despite all this the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee began collecting evidence and Sir Sankaran Nair also resigned because 
of the zwlum in the Punjab, the Government of India feared that the wicked 
deeds would come to light, and even before the Punjab Inquiry Committee began 
its sittings, they hurriedly enacted the Indemnity Act. When Pandit Mala- 
viya on that occasion exposed the Punjab zudum and the Amritsar massacre 
before the Imperial Legislative Council, he was mercilessly attacked by the 
bureacracy in defence of General Dyer and Colonel Johnson and the bureaucracy 
circulated in India and in England reports purporting to prove their own triumph 
over their critics. A study of the happenings then shows how tha officials were 
involved in a secret conspiracy for the burial underground of the Punjab affairs. 
It was thus that because the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab and the 
Governor-General of India were themselves the chief support of the Bakdasurs 
that several months could elapse before the British Parliament knew of the 
Punjab atrocities. Mr. Montagu, however, duly knew all facis; but owing 
to the hitch about the Swardjya Bill between him and the bureaucracy, 
while still at grips with them, he did not deem himself equal to the task of 
exposing General Dyer and arraigning the bureaucratic Bakdsurs b2fore the 
British public. It was the dread of these Bakasurs and the fear of incurring 
Lord Chelmsford's displeasure that kept Mr. Montagu from openly supporting 
the National Congress andthe Home Rule League in their agitation in England 
against the Punjab affairs ; otherwise he was never against the release of 
the Punjab offenders. It was the Simla bureaucracy that refused to do so, 
as such a release would mean the triumph of the Punjab agitation against 
the Rowlatt measure anu consequently affect the Jzzat of the Bukasurs of 
the Amritsar massacre. In these circumstances, the State Secretary, the 
India Government and the moderates deemed it desirable to defer the Punjab 
affairs and bide their time by appointing the Commission of Inquiry. The 
Lokasangraha writes :—The British Press commerts show that the English 
have not still cast off their humanity. Though false réports were made to 
the British public about the inordinate importance of General Dyer as the 
queller of the Punjab rebellion, the truth came out as it must; and though 
the British statesmen know of it only now it has already darkened deeply 
the Indian hearts. If timely justice and punishment is not meted out we 
would be sceptical as to whether the Indian mind would ever attain its 
normal state. Mere words would not heal the wounds of Indian hearts. 
The black spot of the Jhalianwalla massacre may be then permanently on 
the British name, but it has taken a deep root in the public mind; and while 
the perpetrators of these horrible atrocities are still at large, boastfully 
vaunting their inordinate self-importance, it is impossible that our ears 
should be deaf to the cries’ of our helpless brethren. Fiendish attacks reck- 
lessly perpetrated are not wiped out by wordy vapourings. The Rdjakdran 
says that the British people have come to know about the Punjab borrors 
too late as the Government of India have already enacted the Indemnity Act 
to protect the military officials. It, therefore, suggests that at least the 
Labour party in Parliament should find some way to punish the oflicials 
that perpetrated those horrors.| 


*16. It was not possible for the London Times to exculpate General 

1S ininaiches: iam Dyer. Butin writing about the matter the paper 
29th Dec. J ' ri boldly asserted that there was a rebellion in 
India and that it was.inspired by Bolsheviks. You 
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r that a thousand < or ss of our innocent people die like worms by your 
ne yet you call them rebels! In doing so you either show your 


 e e orribl ble i rance or your vileness. Are you not satisfied that we lose our 
lives ? 


e lost our lives, we were harassed and persecuted as even a dog 
would not t by do you accuse us of. rebellion because we bore this persecution 
quietly ? And who bore all these punishments and persecutions? ‘Those 
pe had done no wrong! Their biggest crime was that they were born in 
India and were caught in the clutches of Martial Law! Even to-day we 
serve youif you keep us alive, and die quietly if you kill us; then why 
accuse us of absurd things? Is not the fire kindled in our hearts by the 
Punjab enough? What need is there of a foreign conflagration and Bolshevik 
fanning to spread it? Let us alone; why put such ideas into our minds? 
Strenuous attempts are being made to drag the Kaiser before a court of law; 
why then are O’Dwyer and Chelmsford not dragged before the Court of the 
Parliament, why are Dyer and his accomplices not prosecuted for murders ? 
It is not that we do not grieve to see this. We can understand why a Dyer 
is produced in India alone and notin England or Ireland. We understand 
everything. But we entreat Englishmen to just let us live and not wake 
such false accusations against us. Let them remember that todo so is to 
teach the accused to act accordingly. 


17. In our issue No. 79, dated 14th September 1919, in the course 
of an article on the case of a missionary lady headed 
Apology for a misstate- ‘“‘The Funjadb in the Imperial Council’’, there is 
ment in connection with 4 statement purporting that when not even a push 
Miss Sherwood’s case. was given to her person, six Indian men were 
Lokasangraha (116), 
o5th Dec. sentenced to death and one woman to transportatioa 
for life, etc. It has been brought to our notice on 
behalf of Government that the above inferential statement is not in accordance 
with the facts in the martial law commission’s decision in Miss Sherwood’s 
case. We regret that the inferential statement not warranted by the facts 
in the decision was published and we have, therefore, given elsewhere, to-day, 
the verbatim extract of the martial law commission’s decision in the said 
case. The sentences remitted in this case by the Punjab Government, 
subsequent to this decision, have also been stated therewith. We hope a 
perusal of the said decision is sufficient to clear away the misunderstanding 
occasioned by the article in question. 


*18. ‘In the course of the debate on the Indemnity Billin the Indian 
7 Legislative Council in September last, the Honour- 
Will the Act of Indem- able Sir Dinshaw Wacha wished to know from the 
wr ee Dyer? Honourable the Law Member or the Honourable the 
(9) gr a eformer Home Member ‘whetber the enquiry that is now 
going to be made will clash with the Bill, that is to 
say, what will be the effect if the Commission think that certain officers had 
committed such excesses that they could not be tolerated and therefore of 
course that they must not be indemnified’. ‘the Honourable Sir George 
Lowndes replied: ‘I have not the least hesitat i ion in answering that question. 
The only thing that we by the Bill seek to validate are acts done bond fide 
for the maintenance of law and order, and the Council may take it from me 
that the Bill will not in any way prejudice the Commission of Inquiry’, 
The Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha thereupon said, ‘I am satisfied, my 
Lord, and I hope other members of Council are satisfied tom, 5 support 
the Bill’. It will be interesting to know how far the assurance given by the. 
Honourable Sir George Lowndes applies to some of the revelations made before 
the Hunter Committee, especially as regards the J allianwala Bagh tragedy.” 


19. Animedrerting on the Hunter Committee’s decision to examine 
Mr. Thcmpson and General Hudson in camera, 
Comments on the con- the Kesart asks why these persons are ashamed to 


vertu ed . aenite ens give their evidence in public when they saw nothing 


the Punjéb disturbances.  W'ODS in public flogging and public rubbing of the 
Kesuri (114), 28rd Dec, 208e on the ground. Tbe paper complains that 

| Lord Hunter in this manner gives excessive con- 

cessions to the Officials, which leads the latter to 

assume lofty airs and to play with the questions put by Messrs. Setalvad 
zh Jagat pages. And yet, the paper ‘adds, Lord Hunter takes the- side 


of these witnesses and gets them out of difficulties. The paper next goes 
on to discuss the evidence of various witnes33s and concluides :—Thus has 
the inquiry into the Punjab disturbances come to an end. In this inquiry 
the structure based on rebellion, conspiracy and Bolshevik incitement has 
collapsed, while the inhuman acts of fiendish officers like General Dyer have 


alone come to light. Let us see what the outcome of the Bombay inquiry — 


will be. 


*20. ‘The great War nas increased the band of Self-Dominationists 
all over the world and Ireland, deeply interested as 

Comments on the Irish ghe was in the success of Self-Domination, must 
attempt on Lord French's have, despite her intimate knowledge of her neigh- 
= oh dita (10), 28th bours, cherished fond hopes of early emancipation 
ok after the conclusion of hostilities. Hope transmutes 
itself into Hate, when it finds its fond dreams rudely 

dissipated. And from hate to hasty assassination policy is but a small step. 
The attempt on Lord French which provoked the Prime Minister of England 
to call Ireland ‘a land of wretched assassins’ has its explanation in frustrated 
fond hopes. Hope not: this is the only gospel that may possibly save ardent 
patriots from subscribing to the policy of murder and assassination....... By 
the way, we do not think that the expression ‘a land of wretched assassins ’ is 
quite in good taste. ‘ Land’ is a misprint for ‘band’, we hope. Mr. Lloyd 
George while making his flings against Ireland was evidently uneasy. ‘* We 
are not quailing’, he said. But he was evidently quailing, not perhaps 
befora a land (?) of assassins; but before the world. The world, he was 
inwardly conscious, was not quite an admirer of England in her Irish policy, 
And so to the world he must appeal. ‘In entering upon the Irish scheme, 
Britain is prompted by a deep senss of justice and the world would know 
this’, exclaimed the Prime Minister. Know, O peoples of tha world, that 
Britain has a deep sense of justice and that it is this sense and nothing else 

whatever that is prompting it to enter upon the new Irish Bill!” 


21. Jn a Press Note recently issued Government state that about 1,500 
cattle were exported from Gujarat and Kathiawar 

Comments on the Bom- during the calendar year. Where were these cattle 
bay Government's Press ont? Of course to Brazil, Belgium, France and 


aoe mains esi Zanzibar. We are grieved to see that Government 


Jam-e-Jamshed . (26), have allowed these cattle to be exported abroad when 
27th Dec. ~ we badly stand in need of milk and ghee and when 
the prices of these commodities have risen abnormally 
high. The number stated above represents the export of cows from the 
Bombay Presidency in one year. The total number of cattle exported from 
the whole of India must, therefore, be necessarily large. We would urge upon 
Government the desirability of prohibiting the export of cattle from India 
till the return of normal conditions. 


2a. “While the prices of milk are soaring extraordinarily high, and in 
face of the fact that the stock of milch cattle in the 

Comments on the export country was depleted enormously during the last 
of cows from the Presi- famine, our milk-cattle are being exported, and allowed 


dency. — to be exported,.to Brazil! One or two Honourable 
D bad ahratta (19), 25th wombers of the Bombay Legislative Council 


asked the Government whether this was a fact and 
our Government replied that ‘certain Brazilian subjects are purchasing cattle 
in Gujarat for export to Brazil’. And when inquired whether some 60,000 
COWS have been purchased and exported in this year, the Government replied 
that ‘enquiry will be made as to the nature and extent of the trade’. The 
Government are always anxious to show that they look after the interests of 
the masses better than the educated classes. The questions and answers 
noted above point to just the reverse. Tho masses have been crying for milk- 
shortage and Government are sitting silent while thousands of cows are being 
exported before their very eyes! Very fine example of looking after the 
‘Interests of the masses!”’ 
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© 28. In India scarcity is growing side by side with a luxurious mode of 
te : P living, and while its own people are starving,: rice 
nf Kuteaiavaie (116) and wheat are being exported in huge quantities, 
99nd Deo: Gorakshan Lhe Forest Department and the severe famine having 
(109), 25th ‘Dec. annihilated its cattle, even in a city like Poona not 
only milk but also cowdung has become scarce. In 
spite of this terrible state of affairs, while sixty thousand cows are being 
bought and taken away to Brazil our Government has been a mere passive 
spectator of the fact. Bad times seem to have visited India with this new 
calamity and our Government is still only making inquiries! ‘So long as the 
land revenue has not ceased to pour in, why should the officials bother 
themselves even if all the cattle in the country perish, are killed or are taken 
away? Will Government tell us on what India is to maintain itself if not on 
grain and milk? [The Gorakshana also complains similarly and says mere 
suggestions to Government without agitating to awaken strong public opinion 
in this matter would not accomplish our object. Though the Mubammadan 
opposition to cow-protection has now been eliminated, cow-killing is still going 
un for providing the Europeans their food and for their hide industries. The 
paper laments the consequent deterioration of the Indian physique and 
general agriculture and asks of what use is complete swarajya if those ‘to 
whom it is granted are thus rendered weak and diseased? ‘There being none 
to look after India it is being exploited by foreigners to make their fortunes as 
if it were some common pasturage.| 


24. “ The economic dislocation brought about by the war has produced 
Complaint about the in this country a situation which is heading towards 


revailing high prices and ® catastrophe. Over a people who have always been 
nee saben of cattle from U0ted as extremely poor there has been laid the 


India. crushing burden of the ever rising prices of the 
Praja Bandhu({30),21st necessities of life, amounting in some cases to hun- 
Dec. ; Eng. __cols.; dred per cent. and in others even more. This has 


Navjivan (74), 2lst Dec.; jnvolved the obliteration of the dividing line between 
— (20), 4Ist_ keeping body and soul together and rank starva- 
“ tion. Even the prices of those one or two articles 
of food from which the large majority derive their vital force have assumed 
a tremendously high level, thus making it easier and easier for epidemics after 
epidemics to spread death and destruction far and wide, For instance let us 
take ghee. Ghee was selling in this: Presidency at less than Rs. 20 per 
maund only four or five years back, but it is now selling at between Rs. 60 
and 65, a difference of 300 per cent. Among the causes that Lave brought 
about tbis abnormal Jevel of the price cf ghee may be mentioned its large 
export to foreign countries.......... To these large exports there have been 
added the effects of the last famine which must have killed between 25 and 
30 per cent. of cattle. In the meanwhile another disquieting fact has been 
brought to light. Certain Brazilian subjects are purchasing cattle in Gujarat 
for export to Brazil, and it is rumoured that nearly 60,000 cows have been 
already purchased and exported. This means the deprivation of a country, 
suffering from the disastrous effects of famine and war, of its very life-blood. 
The appointment of committees to go into these different problems will not 
weet with the urgent need of the moment. They will take a year or two to 
submit their report. Meanwhile the burden of the people will be well nigh 
unbearable, and there is no knowing to what length of hardship they will be 
subjected. What is needed, however, is the adoption of speedy and radical 
measures before it is too late.” [The Navjivan exhorts the people to impress 
upon Government the necessity of prohibiting the export of cattle with a 
view to check the abnormal rise in the prices of milk and ghee. Referring 
to the intention of Government to remove the restrictions on the export of 
food stuffs from India, the Gujardti writes:—The current prices are in no 
way an improvement upon those prevailing in the years 1917-18 and 1918-19, 
and public distress will be more acute if the present prohibition against the 
export of food-stuffs is removed by the Government of India in accordance with 
an announcement recently made by them. It will drive the people to the 
conclusion that Government do not at all care for the hardships of the people. 
Elsewhere the paper refuses to credit the rumour that sixty thousand cows 


® 


were exported to Brazil from the Bombay Presidency and emphatically 
declares that it would be impossible to secure such a large number of 
milch cows. It refers to the indiscriminate slaughter of milch cattle at 
Bandra and exhorts the people to devise some agency by which they could 
be saved and made to yield milk.] 


29. “We invite the attention of our readers to the comments of — 


‘ Ditcher’ in * Capital’, which we give in another 
column, on the relations between patriotism and war- 


Comments on alleged 
scandals in the Munitions 
Department. 


profits........... It will be remembered that when 
Mr. Peerbhoy offered to cite specific abuses in the 


Bombay Chronicle (1}, matter of Government and contracts, before the 
24th Dec.; Sdnjy Varta- Industrial Commission, Sir Thomas Holland flinched 
mdn (33), 24th Dec. and tried to browbeat him into silence. The 

question was thoroughly threshed out in the press, 

with instances of waste aud mismanagement. We 
have on several occasions protested against the preferential treatment enjoyed 
by certain firms in the obtaining of Government orders. ‘ Ditcher’ does not 
say a new thing when he declares that the secret archives of the Indian 
Munitions Board are full of the ghastly deals of unscrupulous profiteers. 
A firm in Bombay offered to supply drugs and surgical instruments for the 
forces in the field, but it delivered drugs which never contained the ingre- 
dients required, some of them being.drugs for death. Instead of wool Double 
Cyanide, the patriotic firm gave some deceptive material which contained 
neither Cyanide nor absorbent wool. The stuff was enough “to deprive a 
wounded man of his chance of recovery.” What was the secret of murderous 
frauds of this kind? We have heard of bunglings in Mesepotamia and on the 
Afghan frontier, costing the death of scores of our brave troops. Do the Gov- 
ernment know of the unsavoury stories associated with the deals hidden in 
secret archives? ‘Their agents were not always decieved by more astute men ; 
as a matter of fact the heavy oiling required for joint imposture was the secret 
of the deals. The firm in Bombay which swindled Government, was placed 
on the black-list, but as more strenuous action was required we suppose Gov- 
ernment failed to summon courage enough to launch aprosecution. Any way, 
the firm has got the profits and no penalties. To whisper over these scan- 
dalous transactions is not worthy of Government, and inaction will not satisfy 
the public who believe that for so much successful villainy there shouid have 
been the association of highly-placed officials. Justas in the case of rice- 
control, the names of officials and the amounts embezzled by them managed 
to get abroad with a preciseness of which Government do not seem to be 
aware, details connected with army-contracts are also going the round of 
public discussion. Whether all stories of swindle are rightly told or not, 
Government cannot afford to turn a blind eye to the facts. It is a horribly 
wretched scandal and Government will be failing in justice and losing in 
reputation if they do not enquire into the facts, punish offenders and show up 
the emptiness of money-fed patriotism.” [The Sdnj Vartamdn also quotes 
*“ Ditcher’s’’ comments in the Capital and remarks:—We are surprised 
that Government have taken no steps against the firm which has been 
proved to be guilty of such serioys frauds. Government should expose such 
firms and have them punished... We would also like to know whether 


similar frauds were committed in respect of other articles supplied to Govern- » 


ment during the war.| 


26. ‘The system of food control organised by Government. gave rise 

to bitter complaints and some of the unprincipled 

Comments on a case in merchants of Bombay were, to ano small extent, 
the Bombay Small Causes yegponsible for them. A case recently tried before 


Court in connection with My, Bilimoria in the Court of Small Causes, Bombay, 
a license issued by the : 


lends support to our statement. In the aforesaid 

l] . * a . 
eg 7s go (27),21st case the defendant himseli admitted that he had 
Dec. never done any business except on the race course. 


This goes to show how carelessly licenses were 
issued by the Controller of Food-stuffs and how influence played a part in 
securing them for dishonest persons to the great detriment of the public at 
large. We hope the authorities will inquire into the matter and submit an 
explanation to the public as promised in the Bombay Legislative Council. 
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“Comments on the poli- able to know next .week as to the final result of 


_* tical status of Indian these contests. In the meanwhile we pray for the 
 Musalmans. 
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| Writing about the forthcoming Congress, Leagues and Conferences, 
| the Muslim Herald remarks as follows :—We shall be 


Muslim Herald (154), poor Musalmans so that they might be able to stand 


- 96th Dec on their own legs. The Musalmans arein such a 


plight that if they get anything at all in the shape 
of reforms, it would be mainly through the Hindus. Similarly, if they 
succeed in their agitation regarding the Khalifat, it would be due only to the 
help and encouragement received at the hands of Hindus. Whatever the 
Musalmans have achieved in the past was achieved by dint of their own 
strength, and to-day, too, they should act similarly. A life attended with 
indignities and shame is not worth living. The Musalmans have never been 
put to shame by any one. They should act as their predecessors did, other- 
wise they should disappear from the face of the earth. | : 


28. Commenting upon the question asked by the Honourable Mr. Pur- 
shotamdas Thakurdas at the recent sessions of the 

Comments on certain Bombay Legislative Council about the average 
interpellations in the variation in the prices of text-books in Government 
Bombay Legislative schools during the years 1915-16 to 1918-19 the 


oka oo epee Gujardti remarks:—The text-books used in our 


scholarships. schools are prepared at the cost of the public and 
Gujarati (20), 21st the monopoly of selling them is given to a foreign 
Dec. firm. Formerly Government used to take a royalty 


from the firm for giving them the right of publishing 
the text-books; but of late they have ceased taking it and have allowed 
the company to enjoy the rights of the monopoly. Why should this 
firm continue to have the monopoly? We are of opinion that Govern- 
ment should either publish their own text-books or allow several firms to 
publish them and to make them conform to certain conditions as to paper, 
type, etc. It is not a good policy to givé the monopoly to one or more firms. 
Referring to an interpellation of the Honourable Mr. Upasani about technical 
scholarships, the paper writes :—-Government have stated that no scholarship 
has been awarded for the subject of the vegetable oil industry because there 
are no proper facilities for its study in England. Why should not students 
be sent to the United States of America? Should,Government refuse to give 
encouragement for the study of a subject only because England does not 


- possess facilities for its study ? 


29. Commenting on the Honourable Mr. Upsani’s resolution in the 
er eo last Session of the Bombay Legislative Council, in 
28rd ‘Dec c (29), connection with the opening of law-classes at Poona, 
Ahmedabad and Karachi, the Jadm-e-Jamshed dwells 
on the hardships of law students in Bombay and deplores the rejection of the 
resolution by the Council. The paper does not think that the plea of the 
Bombay law class being in the proximity of the High Court.is a cogent reason 
for opposing the resolution and opines that law-students hardly ever care to take 
advantage of the High Court. It points out that in other presidencies there 
are law-classes in centres which do not possess High Courts and concludes 
by saying that in view of the difficulties mofussil law-students have to 
encounter in Bombay, Government should open law classes in other centres 
without any further hesitation. 


30. ‘“ We regret our beioved Satrap has neither realized the importance 

of the subject nor appreciated it in a proper spirit. 

Comments on Hig Jn the first place, the question is not whether the 
Excellency the Governor's anti-Khilafat movement is a religious matter but 
remarks in the Bombay whether it is a political matter. That it is a politi- 
Legislative Council re- ¢al question cannot be gainsaid. In the next place, 


arding the part taken by there is a previous and a clear Government Circular 
vernment servants in 


ie okt eae eee OR the subject, prohibiting strictly Government 
- ment in Sind. servants from taking any part in political or quasi- 


Sindhi (54), 20th Dec. political matters, This circular has been renewed 
| from time to time. Not only Government servants’ 
but also the outside educated public are not unaware of it. .Khan Bahadur 
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Nabibux and his brother Mr. Abdul Kadir are members of the Provincial 
Civil Service. When they took charge of their appointments as Deputy 
Collectors, they must have been supplied with the pamphlet containing rules for 
the conduct of Government servants. The above-mentioned circular has been 
embodied in this Book, and none of the two gentlemen could plead ignorance 
of it. Thus, it is clear that they have violated an important Government rule 
deliberately. But, the more important question is whether deception has 
been practised on some of the signatories or whether the signatures were 
obtained by the holding out to them of false hopes or false promises. In 
other words, the real question is whether the two brothers are guilty of dis- 
creditable conduct unworthy of members of the Provincial Civil Service. 
It was to establish this fact that the Sind Press suggested searching enquiry 
into the matter.......... The warning referred to by Sir George Lloyd is no 
warning. Such warnings have had no effect in the presentinstance. The 
whole transaction is most daring and requires a condign punishment.......... 
The good name of the Government of such a right-minded Governor as Sir 
George Lloyd is at stake.” 


31. The Bombay Samdchdr refers to the assurance given by His 
Excellency Sir George. Lloyd, in his speech at the 
Comments on His Excel- annual gathering of the Agricultural College, about 
lency the Governor's the intention of Government to do all in their 
speech at the Agricultural power for improving the Agricultural Department 
College, Poona. 7 th i: made be hi hous th & 
Bombay Samdchdr (63), 2° e announcement made by him about the provi 
96th Dec. sion made in the budget for opening six agricultural 
schools during the ensuing year and remarks :—His 
Excellency deserves our gratitude for his solicitude for the welfare of the 
people. But His Excellency has, over and above all that he has promised, 
to do one thing that is very essential in the interests of the people. The 
question, of course, will have to be referred to the Government of India. 
However, the Government of Bombay can improve the situation to some 
extent if they choose to do so. They should take such steps as would enable 
the agriculturists to feel that the land they cultivate belongs to them. One 
of the causes of the deterioration of our svil is this that the a: oriculturists feel 
that they are not the owners of the land they cultivate. All agricultural 
reforms would avail nothing so long as the present system of “periodical 
reversions of land assessment is not given up. The agriculturist must be 
made to fecl that he has a proprietary right in the land he cultivates and 
then alone will the hopes of His Excellency in the matter of agricultural 
development be realised. 


382. The Rdjkaranis extremely indignant at the offensive reference 

to Indians in the report of the Kast Africa Kconomic 

_ Grievances of Indians (Qonference and in the vourse of a lengthy article 
in British East Africa. giving the previous history of how the Indian settlers 
Rajakaran (124), 
Mist’ Dec.: Rashtra Were the first to settle down in Hast Africa and 
Hittaishi (125), 24th how they made it fertile and sanitary by their own 
Dec. hard lavour, it says that it is extremely heartless 
and ungrateful thus to encroach upon the political 
and other rights of the poor Indian settlers. It calls upon both the Imperial 
and the Indian Governments to intervene and safeguard the rights of the 
Indian subjects. It exhorts the public bodies also to agitate and approach 
Government in that matter. The Rashtra Hittaisht also expresses similar 
views and writes :—In their blind selfishness and authority they do not care 
if they thus offend the Indian national feeling. In their economic com- 
petition they do not stop at bindering the progress of the Indians. They 
hate their culture also; and derogatory as this is both to the Indian honour 
and the Imperial generosity, it has also outraged the sentiment of the Indian 
settlers and offended the feelings of the Indian nation. If this undesirable 
state of affairs is to be allowed to go on, why should not the general public 
suppose that all the talk about the protection of weaker nations, self-deter- 


mination and the equality in rank of all the constituents of the British — 


Empire, was only with a view to win the support of honest nations during 
war time? While allowing the fire of discontent and disagreement to burn 

under one’s own foot, one is not really qualified to safeguard the liberty of 
other nations. 6 
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r en c., Sir Sankaran Nair as a member of the India _. 
Council is good news, The Council will be the 
better for having ‘init a man who has been in live 


ap oo ae Nei nt of Sir San- touch with the most stirring incidents of recent times 
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in India. We expect enemies of India to grumble 
over the appointment. As days pass and the scandals 
of the Punjab are getting abroad, the public are able 
to esteem more than ever before, the worth of the 
man who protested against Martial Law excesses, and dissociated himself from 
all official responsibility for the incidents now revealed. He has more than 
justified his action and all men will honour him for his courage. His presence 
in the Council, besides being a tribute to his ability and antecedents, 
will, in practice, be of great value. He has a thorough grasp of the issues on 
which the reform was fought and enacted, and his opinion on the develop- 
ments of the future will be a inestimable help i in the Council.” 


34, In the course of an article in which it bitterly complains of the 
: attacks made by the Daily Gazette of Karachi on 
Complaint about the political workers in Sind, the New 7'tmes remarks.— 
re t be 8 ge “Tf the Gazette chooses to think that all public 
Dolitical workers in Sind: Workers are a selfish, wicked lot, it is welcome to 
New Times (11), 20th ‘*hinkso. But it has no right to indulge in a cam- 
Dec. paign of lies and misrepresentations and to poison 
the minds of Englishmen who must needs co-operate 
with Indians in building a better Sind in the coming days. The volume and 
intensity of public feeling against the venomous writings of the Gazette are 
growing everyday. Nota week passes but hot abuses are poured on the 
head of the ‘agitator’ and the New J’imes. Itis a contemptible game and 
has not deceived the Indian public. There is nothing in the new national 
spirit in Sind which is anti-British, and no policy of reaction can give it a 
knockout blow. What is needed, to- day, is a constructive policy of co-opera- 
tion, based on mutual respect, between Indians and Englishmen. Unfortu- 
nately, a feeling is growing that love of country is being penalised in this 
Province ; and we ask Government to put forth all efforts to check that 
feeling in ‘the best interests of Sind.” 


385. Under the heading ‘“‘ The other sida of the Peace celebrations ” 
the Hindusthén writes:—Parsi ladies and gentle- | 
Comments on the Peace men went about in their gala dresses during the 


celebrations. celebrations and witnessed the fireworks in large 
he gs gg ord wag Heros numbers. Parsi children were in a holiday mood. 
(30), 21st Deo. and full of joy. Flags and buntings were to be 


seen on the houses of many Parsis. bravo to 
Parsi loyalty! It redounds to the magnanimity of the Parsi heart that they 
did not fail to give expression to their loyalty even at a time when their 
fellow-brethren were steeped in sorrow. It must, however, be noted that title 
seekers and Government servants from among the Hindus and Muham- 
madans also participated in the celebrations in various ways. A large number 
of people came to Bombay from the mofussil specially for the peace cele- 
brations. We still see many of our chil iren wear ing the ‘ Victory and Peace’ 
medal! [The Praja Bandhu of Ahmedabad writes:—The public as a whole 
remained aloof from the Peace celebrations. This significant aloofness of 
theirs will not fail to produce the desire effect. This aloofness proves that. 
there was no joy in the heart of the people to parti cipate in the celebrations. 
as suggested by Government.] 


86. Commenting on the meetings held in connection with the Peace 

celebrations and the question of the Khaliphate, the 

Muslim Herald re marks:—We are grateful to God 

ano Herald (154), that during the time these different and ponhioking 
” meetings were held, nothing untoward bappened an 

that everything passed. off without the élightest. 

mishap. The activities of the Khalifate committee were not without Pst fruit. 

inasmuch as some. of the big leaders resigned the membership of the Peace 

| Celebrations Committee and the middle class and poor people participated 

in Peace festivities only in small nuuiber. The most wonderful thing was. 

_ that a large number of starving p eople and beggars did not think it worth- 

while to’ accept peace charities. (Tbe paper concludes by advising Govern- . 


lS 2 a 


ment not to be indifferent towards or observe silence with regard to the 
important requests made by the Musalmans of India, nay, by all Indian 
subject. | 


| of. The te eatin st wf that generally speaking the 'Musalmans cine 
£ : abstained from participating in the Peace celebra- a 
ie a (159), tions, but the Muslim State of Hyderabad was the Bea") 
most conspicuous in celebrating the peace. It 
asserts that the cause of Musalmans would have gained greater strength if 
the Nizam’s Government had not acted like that. The paper requests the 
members of the Nadwa and Farangi Mahal to refrain from using in future 
the title of Mohiyyuwl Millat Wad Din (the giver of life to the community and 
religion) for the ruler of the Asafiya dynasty. [In another place the paper [ 
exhorts such people as took part in the Peace celebrations, who were mainly ve 
Bohra young men besid<¢s Parsis, to repent and try to avoid the recurrence of such 
conduct in future. itasks whether ata time the Khalif of Islam is involved 
in troubles, it is lawful] in the eye of religion to bet on horse-races or to play 
music at marriage parties. It also criticises adversely the teachers of the 
municipal schools whom it accuses’ of distributing some sweets among boys 
who were not scholars of their schools, while appropriating the remaining : 
sweets themselves. Addressing the Musalmans, the paper remarks:—You ! 
alone can become mad with joy over a title when poor Turkey is being 
wounded with the sword of despotism. When suchis the case, Sharif Hussain 
committed no crime if he raised the banner of rebellion against his master 
and Khalif, for he did so after he got the Kingsbip of the Hedjaz. If he is 
a traitor in the opinion of the community and the country, then the promoters 
of nautch parties are also traitors in the eyes of the community: O Muslims, 
‘if you fear God, victory shall be yours.’ It is the duty of the Musalmans to 
abstain from every kind of festivity so long asan appropriate peace treaty is 
not signed with Turkey. | 


38. “The information regarding the situation in Turkey, which is 
contained in this morning’s cable, disconcerting as 

Turkey and the Allies. if is, is hardly surprising. The situation, it is said, 
Bombay Chronicle (1), jg srowing worse. The Cabinet is much influenced 
24th Dec. by the Nationalists and the anti-British feeling is 
growing. Never has Turkey been confronted with a gloomicr outlook than 
now with the impending catastrophe of dismemberment that will spell ‘its 
extinction as an independent and self-respecting State. And is it surprising 
that in such a crisis, the nationalistic spirit should be dominant? Is it also 
surprising that the feeling against the British should be growing? Itis the 
unkindness of a friend that burts and exasperates most. Britain has been the 
traditional friend of T'urkey and, barring America—whose disinterestedness 
was its chief recommendation—there is no country on whose sense of fairplay 
and justice the Turkish people have depended so entirelyas Britain. Britain’s 
voice is now the most dominant in the counsels of the Allies, but Britain does 
not seem anxious to use her voice on the side of a just and righteous solution 4 
of the Turkish question—a solution that would prevent the dismemberment sd 
of the Turkish Empire.” " 


39. While the pronouncements made by the Secretary of State about 

the question of the Khalifate leads us to entertain 

Comments on the Prime hopeful views, those made by the Prime Minister lead to 
Minister's utterances re- g¢onfusion in our minds. The announcement recently — 


Ls 

garding Turkey. made by the Prime Minister about the apportionment iS 
4 _ ~~ / 3 e = - . f 4 

HO sare Se Pe of the Turkish dominions tends to add insult to the °s 


injured feelings of Hindus and Muhammadans alike. a 
The opinions expressed by Mr. Lloyd George previously at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet and recently in the House of Commons lead us to doubt whether he 
has dealt in a liberal spirit with Turkey and whether he has acted up to the 
pledges he gave us in the matter. If the Peace Conference has chosen to dis- 
member Turkey merely to placate the delegates of other Allied nations, unrest 
will once again make its appearance in the world in a new garb. The very 


idea of unrest taking a new form is enough to make one’s hair stand on end. - Sia 
H 3770 CUR Ms ‘ ig 


we Petrived at a settlement of the Turkish question. 


ae . Phe veil of : ? will soon be lifted and the, question will appear to the 
a te ‘ie “world i in its true oeibare. 


40. Writing on the nationalist movement now on foot in Turkey, the 
Mafide-Rozgdr says that the Turks are now by the 
- Comments on the alleged grace of God roused from their apathy and that 
pele awakening in the different parties have — together. They 
seem quite enthusiastic for the defence of their 
ailltte Bosse (158), country and community. How is it possible for a 
nation to be in fetters when it has always remained 
free and independent? The Turks have now decided not to be enslaved. 
Accordingly, a1 meeting is being convened at Sivas to which the Sharif, too, 
has sent a dé legation. It appears that he has now recovered his senses and 
that he is again looking up to his master. May God strengthen the hands of 
the Turks and keepthem immune fromevery mishap! Solong asasingle Turk is 
alive, the Greek dacoits cannot keep Smyrna. The Turks may wish to placate 
great powers like England and France, but they can never bring themselves 
under the subjugation of the Greeks who were once their subjects. [In 
another place the paper writes that the new party in Turkey is striving hard to 
secure an- honourable peace. They have openly said that they would not 
accept a peace which is incompatible with their independence. The time is 
coming when Great Britain will become an ally of Turkey, and, God willing, 
the hearts of the Musalmans will then be filled with happiness. | 


41. The Mujid-e-Rozgar is jubilant over the defeat sustained by Sharif 
Hussain at the hands of Ibn-i-Rashid and Ibn-i- 
Comments on the Massad, Chiefs of Najd, and remarks :—Ibn-i- Rashid 
alleged defeat of the hag always been loyal to the Turks, while Ibu-i- 
on Ned by two Masard, although hostile in the beginning, is now 
Mufid-e-Rozgar (153), friendly towards Turkey. Sharif Hussain was 00 
Dec. confident of his power and was under the impression 
that all the Beduins were under his sway. But 
those who have recently returned from the Hedjaz, assert that the influence 
of the Sharif over the Beduins is on the wane and that in the struggle with 
the armies of Najd the Sharif has lost 6,000 men. Ibn-i-Rashid would have 
brought the Sharif to his knees had not the British Goverhment come to. his 
rescue. We have known this state of affairs for the last so many months, 
but we refrained from giving publicity to it early on the ground that the 
C.I.D. of our city would take us to task for that. How can such a weak 
king become the Khalif of Islam ? 


42. The savage people on the Indo-Afghan frontier have practically 
brought our Imperial Sarkar to a desperate pass. 
Comments on the Jt seems very strange tbat those who brought 
geo 1S 0. 116), Germany so low should find it difficult to punish 
neitogeee ngraha = (11), these mountain rats; but such strange things do 
happen in this world. The frontier savages have 
of late become perfect rascals. In the war between Rama and Ravana, 
the Rakshasas hid behind the clouds and showered missiles on the army of 
monk: ys and killed any number of them ; similarly the British rose in the sky 
and remaining beyond the reach of the brave enemy showered bombs on 
them. But still these siupid people remain defiant. One cannot under- 
- stand what the reason of all this is. Somewhere a screw is undoubtedly 
loose; but then the talk of Lord Chelmsford and his Government about 
immense statesmanship and bravery is going as strong as ever! And yet 
the fruits that we see are quite unexpected! When the madcap Amir of 
Afghanistan declared war against our Imperial Government ve had no doubt 
that he would be crushed in no time! But as a matter of fact the result 
was quite otherwise! What his father and grandfather could not get this 
boy got for himself! |The paper goes on to comment on the frontier campaign 
in the same sarcastic vein, and concludes with the observation that between 
the British and the tribes it is India ‘wae has to suffer. ] 
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43. ‘“* We confess we cannot rn Yh ne ebeg on ex oe 
friends in standing aloof from the National Congress. 

PES cnngeg bpm It is practically decided to pass the Reform Bill ; 
not to jointhe Amritsar there is practical unanimity as regards the Punjab 
Congress. affairs; the Congress and the Moslem League see 
New Times (11), 21st eye to eye in regard to the Khilafat question; yet 
Dec.; Bombay Samachar the Moderates have issued a manifesto saying they 
(63), 24th Dec. are convinced that no useful purpose will be served 
by their attending the Congress. Is this the way to help in shaping the 


counsels of the nation?” [The Bombay Samachdr also regrets the decision. 


of the Moderates not to join the congress. It is of opinion that even if it is 
not possible for the two parties to have unanimity of views, it is better for 
them in the interests of the couutry to be on acommon platform, just as 
the two opposite parties are in Parliament, rather than they should be divided 
into two hostile camps, entirely isolated from each other). 


44, ‘The elders of the Moderate Party have notified the Congress that 

it is their intention to abstain from the Amritsar 
sessions, because ‘they are convinced that no useful 
purpose will be served by their attending it’.......... 
The attitude of the twenty-four signatories to the 
letter is typical of the Moderates as a school. They 
sit at a distance and censure those who wook in the field, and want to be 
respected on the merits of their thought-power. Why did not these arm-chair 
strategists stir out, go to the Punjab, -and lead non-official evidence as they 
saw the error of others? That they never did.......... None of these twenty- 
four gentlemen are being harassed by the C. 1. D. or marked by enraged 
officials as incipient seditionists. In Bombay they held a solemn meeting at 
a late hour, and passed resolutions. On the whole they ambled along with 
words and resolutions, while the discredited Nationalists had to do the real 
work of the day and help the people of the Punjab like brother-men. Official 
vituperation fell on their devoted heads in the Council. while Moderates, on 
the whole, watched in silence—some at least supplementing official eloquence 
at the time of the Indemnity Act. We need not pursue the theme, but the 
country knows what has been happening in connection with the help given to 
the Punjab, in men and money. We would ask the twenty-four not to utter 
too many brave words concerning the help they did in the hottest part of the 
crisis, at personal risk. ‘The Moderates are welcome to their decision with 
regard to the Congress. Their discredited countrymen, whose opinion and 
work are the most dynamic influences in the progress of the country, have as 
ursual.to carry on.” : 


*45. Commenting upon the letter of the Moderate leaders refusing to 
attend the Congress, the Kesari writes :—‘‘ The 
Kesari (114), 23rd Dec. 4 ouse made by the moderates for not attending the 
coneress is so lame and its arguments so flimsy that 
but for the signatures. below ‘it of well-known leaders like Surendrababu, 
Justice Chandavarkar and the Honourable Mr. Chintamani, none would have 
believed that it was from the Moderate leaders. When all are unanimous 
in their verdict upon the Punjab happenings, curiously enough the Moderates 
refuse to join the Congress because the Hunter Committee was boycotted by 
it. So also though Pandit Nehru assured them a patient hearing in the 
Congress they demand previous assurance as to the nature of the resolution 
that the Congress would adopt with reference to the Reforms. The Congress is 
not of one person or of particular individuals that its president should be 
able to predict what would be passed by the Congress. It is an insult to the 
freedom of opinion of the delegates to expect to know anything like that. 
We, therefore, regret to have to rewark that they have been pleading an 
unreasonable plea in justification of their unwillingness to join the Congress 
and that they are thus failing in their patriotism and duty.”’ 


46. In the course of a rhetorical article on the Amritsar Sessions of 

the Congress, the Sandesh writes:—Thousands of 

What the delegates to delegates are leaving for Amritsar. But what will 
the Congress will feelat they hear as soon as they enter Amritsar Station ? 


Bombay Chronicle (1), 
23rd Dec. 


Amoritear. What will they see? The pathetic tale of the 
powmiesh (126), 24th father or brother of the child killed by rifle fire; 


the story of the youth with a permanent scar caused 
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the floggings given in connection with the Salasming 
"order ; © they will hear and see even before reaching Delhi. And as 
Seay goon ie thay alight i at Amritsar they will see the Jhalianwala Bag, the road 
ele ‘human serpents, and the numerous arenas of such other sports and 
& a jimes, and they will hear not merely reported but personally suffered 
a 7 rtures,. If on hearing the words of General Dyer himself the British papers 
tok: 80 pers as to use such words as “‘ wholesale massacre”, “‘act of a 
ba ‘outrage ”, etc., and if even Mr. Montagu though confined in the 
cage as of official responsibility cannot help calling these acts horrible, what will 
these thousands of spectators feel when they see these things with their own 


pee eyes and hear them related by their own compatriots, by the grief-laden, 
ae Sa stricken and harrassed people themselves ? 


47. In an open letter addressed to the Moslem League, the Mujfid-e- 
Rozgdr writes:—Every Muslim believes that no 


Exhortation to the pyon-Muslim can rule over Constantinople which is 

w MGhd-o Beenie (153) the last resting place of Hazrat Ayyub Ansari. The 

98th Dec. 7 ' place belongs to Islam inasmuch as thousands of 

se Musalmaus lost their lives for its capture. Similarly, 
ee the holy city of Mecca and places like Baghdad, Najaf-i-Ashraf, etc., 
ae naturally belong to the Muhammadans. We are thankful to God that the 


seat of the Khalifate is still in the hands of the Musalmans although some 
portion of the Khalif’s Dominions are in the possession of foreigners. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the Musalmans should once more put their faith 
Be in God and the Q@oran as was done by the Musalmans of yore when the 
ae Khalifate of Musta’asim Billah was destroyed by the robber hordes of Changiz 
a Khan. The Musalmans then not only established their Khalifate again, 
ae but succeeded in converting Changiz Khan to Islam. You should, therefore, 
, with all enthusiasm, act upon the sayings of the Prophet. How is it that 
the Peace Conference has not treated our sentiments with due regard but, 
on the contrary, is trifling with them? Howis it that the Prime Minister, 
who is responsible for the loss of thousands of lives in the battlefied, speaks out 
things which hurt the feelings of the Musalmans? Nothing can extinguish 
the light of God, 7.e., Islam. As long as we do not carry oui the Command- 
ments of God and the Prophet, we shall never be crowned with success. 
By helping the Turks we are helping Islam. You should abstain from every 
kind of festivity so long as peace with Turkey is not signed according to our 
wishes. [The paper concludes by making an appeal for the repairs of Omar’s 
Mosque. In another place the paper thanks God that a wave of religious 
fervour is again passing through the veins of the Turks and that a Turkish 
association has been formed which is gaining ‘strength every day.| 


hae LEGISLATION. 

hs 48. “This Village Panchayats Bill constitutes the first bold experiment 
a in the direction of local self-government. For the 
Fi Comments on the Urst time all the male adulis of a village, irrespective 
Village Panchayats Bill. Of their property or literacy, will have a vote for 
i Praja Bandhu (30) 21st electing their Panchayat. For the first time these 
i Dec., Eng. cols.; Karnd- bodies will be wholly elective. For the first time 


= Vaibhav (87), 23rd they will be free from official control, as they are to 
wee 
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whose ‘reconstruction, we hope, will not take very 
long. We can grow euthusiastic over this measure so far and no further. 


ae We cannot grow enthusiastic over the sources of revenue as provided in the . 
-_ clauses of. the Bill. Unless the villages tax themselves, they will be unable 
to make any’ improvements in rural sanitation. But the only tax recom- 
Be mended to them is the house tax, and they are made to depend upon doles 
ae from the District Boards and the Government. Besides this, if the Bill is to 
a be a success, the Panchayats must be endowed with a judicial status, so that 
. a they can hear simple criminal and civil suits, and save the litigants a great 
ae deal of worry and expense. ‘The disqualification of women also is a serious 
omission.......... Lastly the Panchayats must be given the management of 
the grazing lands of the Villages and of primary education.” The Karnatak 
Vaibhav welcomes the village Panchayat Bill as a timely measure which will 
do much to ameliorate the condition.of the villages. The paper suggests 
that the Bill should be so amended that in Inam Villages the Inamdar should 
be the sarpanch or president of the panchayat of that village. 


be under the control of District Local Boards only - 


EDUCATION. 


49. The Shubhodaya protests against the decision, arrived at by 
Government .on the recommendation of the Director 
Comments on the deci- Of Public Instruction, to exclude the study of 
sion of Government to Sanskrit from the curriculum of Vernacular Training 
exclude Sanskrit from the Colleges. It says that some acquaintauce with 
Vernacular Training Col- Sanskrit is absolutely necessary for those professing 
lege course. to teach any of the vernaculars derived from it, 
Shubhodaya (93), 19th gnd@ adds that Mr. Covernton is not the best 

os — (37), man to advise Government on the question as he 

has no knowledge of Sanskrit. The Chandrodaya, o 
: on the other hand, though dissatisfied with the 
decision to exclude Sanskrit from the curriculum of the Training Colleges, 
admits that there is some force in the reason given by Sir [brahim Rahimtulla 
for that decision, namely, that the study of Sanskrit puts an undue strain on 

the students. 


RAILWAYS. 


90. ‘“‘ May we invite the earnest attention of the railway authorities to 
the very great and persistent complaint among 
Complaint about diffi- Karachi merchants in regard to the great difficulty 
culties in securing book- they have in securing booking for articles from 
ing = “? hl persnse several stations on the North-Western Railway to 
Ratiway. OnmaeNvesver Karachi? The price of necessities are already high, 
New Times (11), 19th 0d the need of the consumers and the purposes of 
Dec. the profitteer will raise them higher still if import of 
necessities is restricted. The war has ended, and 
the Railway authorities should now be able to provide booking without great 
difficulty. Incase the booking of ordinary articles continues to be difficullt, 
prices in Karachi will rise still higher, throwing more burden on the poor. 
We understand that the prices of jua*i and bajri, the staple grain food of the 
poor, have already risen. Is it too much to ask the Government and railway 
authorities to put forth concerted efforts to relieve the situation P ” 


91, Mr. Purshottam Vyas writes to the Bombay Samdchdr from Madras 
that the extension of the Petlad-Vaso Railway as far 
_Appeal for the exten- as the Nadiad Station will remove much of the hard- 
sion of the Petlad-Vaso ships which the public have now to suffer in consequ- 
wpe Sov? onal sokde tm) ence of there being no railway to cover the distance of 
99nd Rhy ’ three or four miles between Nadiad and Piz which is 
the terminal station of the Petlad-Vaso Railway. He 
emphasises the need of making this extension as soon as possible and hopes 
the authorities concerned wiil take up the work immediately as the war has now 
ceased. He points out that the extension will not only pay the Railway 
authorities, but it will afford great facilities and convenience to local trade and 
industry and will save people the trouble of having to walk 3 or 4 miles which 
they have to do at present. | 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 
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